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From  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 

The  canoe  rigged  with  a  cover  under  which  Colonel  Roosevelt  travelled  when  sick. 


THE    UNKNOWN    RIVER 


* 


A   PRELIMINARY    STATEMENT    OF    ITS    DISCOVERY   AND 

EXPLORATION 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

With  a  map  from  Colonel  Roosevelt's  own  sketch,  and  illustrations  from 
photographs  by  members  of  the  expedition 


^^^^^^j]HE  most  important  part  of  our  trip  turns  out  to  be  that  down  the 
Unknown  River.  In  view  of  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place 
about  this  river  it  is  perhaps  best  to  make  this  short  statement 
in  reference  thereto.  The  full  account — and  the  only  account — ■ 
of  our  trip  down  the  river  will  be  given  in  the  October  and 


November  numbers  of  Scribner's  Magazine.     In  these  chapters  our  ad- 
ventures will  be  given  in  detail. 

We  put  upon  the  map  an  unknown  river,  in  length  and  volume  roughly 

*  Copyright,  1914,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.     All  rights  reserved,  including  that  of  transhiti.n 
into  foreign  languages,  including  the  Scandinavian. 

Si'ECiAi,  Notice. — These    articles  are  fully  protected   under  the  copyright  law,   wliicli   imposes  a  severe  penally    fur 

infrin;.4enient. 
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Route  of  the  Expedition  ^(   Point  where  Col.  Roosevelt  embarked  on  the  Unknown  River 

Map  of  the  Unknown  River  sketched  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  a  standard  map. 
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corresponding  to  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone  and  Saone.  The  upper 
course  of  this  river,  where  we  went  down  it,  had  never  hitherto  been  traversed 
nor  the  adjoining  country  visited  by  any  civihzed  man.  The  lower  course  had 
for  years  been  known  to  the  rubber  men,  but  the  cartographers  not  only  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  but  of  Brazil  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  it  that 
not  a  hint  of  its  existence  is  to  be  found  on  the  map.  For  example,  the  map 
of  South  America  furnished  us  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
an  excellent  publication  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 


From  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

Where  the  expedition  started  to  go  down  the  River  of  Doubt  (Duvida). 


as  good  as  any  other  map,  contains  not  only  no  hint  of  the  course  of  the  river 
but  not  even  a  name  for  the  dotted  outline  which  I  suppose  probably  was 
meant  to  indicate  the  mouth  of  the  river  where  it  entered  the  Madeira.  On 
a  Brazilian  map  I  saw  this  dotted  outline  given  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
by  the  rubber  men,  Ariponan.  but  it  was  still  left  in  as  a  creek,  the  map- 
maker  having  no  idea  whatever  of  its  size  or  importance.  The  Boundary 
Commission  of  the  state  of  Amazonas  had  been  up  the  Ariponan  before  our 
trip,  not  going  as  far  as  the  rubber  men  went.  They  did  not  go  up  the  branch 
that  we  came  down,  which  is  called  the  Castanho  by  the  rubber  men,  a  name 
which  has  not  appeared  on  any  map  so  far  as  I  know.  This  branch  is  seem- 
ingly the  longest  and  main  branch  of  the  two  which  come  together  and  debouch 
into  the  Madeira.  At  the  point  where  we  embarked  on  the  river  it  had  ah-eady 
run  for  a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  miles  through  the  highhmd  region 
of  western  Matto  Grosso,  and  because  of  the  utter  uncertainty  as  to  where  its 
outlet  was  it  had  appeared  on  the  MS.  maps  of  the  Telegraphic  Commission  as 
the  Duvida,  which  means  the  River  of  Doubt.     Opinion  in  the  commission  was 
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divided  as  to  whether  this  river  shortly  entered  the  Gy-Parana  or  turned  into 
the  Tapajos,  or  whether  it  went  down  into  the  Madeira  near  its  mouth.  In 
South  America  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  often  been  known  for  a  century 
or  two  before  the  course  of  the  river,  its  extent  and  the  Hke,  are  definitely 
known.     The  total  length  of  this  river  is  about  1,500  kilometres,  that  is,  about 


l-'r07)i  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

Colonel  Roosevelt's  canoe  disappears  down  the  River  of  Doubt. 


950  miles.  It  is  astonishing  enough  that  all  cartographers  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  upper  portion  of  it,  the  entirely  unknown  portion  which  we 
traversed.  It  is  still  more  astonishing  that  on  none  of  their  maps  should  a 
hint  be  given  of  the  existence  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  which  has 
been  known  to  the  rubber  men  for  a  number  of  years.  The  river  rises  a  few 
minutes  south  of  the  13th  degree,  between  the  59th  and  60th  meridians. 
Where  we  embarked  on  it  it  was  about  latitude  12°  \'  south,  and  about 
longitude  60°  15'  west  from  Greenwich.  We  took  astronomical  observations  on 
an  average  about  every  half-degree  or  degree  down  to  where  the  Castanho 
and  upper  Ariponan  joined,  shortly  below  which  we  met  the  steamer  which, 
on  the  chance  of  its  proving  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  were  descending, 
had  been  sent  out  to  meet  us.  At  about  latitude  11°  45'  we  struck  the  first  of 
a  series  of  rapids  which,  without  in  any  case  a  break  as  long  as  a  day's  journey, 
stretched  to  about  10°  45'  south.  It  took  us  forty-two  days  of  hard  and 
dangerous  work  to  get  through  these  rapids.  We  lost  five  of  our  seven  canoes 
in  doing  so,  one  man  was  drowned  in  the  rapids,  and  under  the  strain  one  of 
the  men  went  thoroughly  bad  and  murdered  another.     After  the  rapids  were 


From  a  photoi^i-aph  by  Cherrie. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Rondon  on  a  curious  rock  formation  near  one  of  the  great  rapids. 


b'ro>n  a  photosraph  by  Cherrie. 


One  of  the  many  rapids  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Duvida. 


through,  by  which  time  the  river  had  received  five  considerable  affluents,  the 
stream,  which  was  already  of  noble  size,  flowed  more  quietly,  the  stretches  of 
broken  water  being  usually  two  or  three  or  four  days  apart.  We  encountered 
the  highest  rubber  men  at  io°  26^  south.  The  river's  general  course  was  very 
nearly  due  north.  After  we  embarked  on  it  we  never  got  east  of  the  60th 
or  west  of  the  6ist  degree  of  longitude.  During  much  of  its  course,  especially 
the  upper  course,  it  was  extremely  crooked,  and  in  one  afternoon  we  would 
literally  find  ourselves  journeying  toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  The 
junction  of  the  two  big  rivers  took  place  in  about  latitude  7°  15';  below  this 
we  shortly  came  on  the  small  steamer.  We  had  then  been  sixty  days  in  the 
canoes.  With  steam,  over  water  unbroken  by  rapids,  we  made  Manaos  in 
thirty-six  hours. 

The  river  varies  greatly  in  volume  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  By 
measurement,  after  the  final  junction  just  above  where  we  found  the  steamer, 
its  volume  was  about  4,500  cubic  metres  a  second. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  our  route  and  shows  that  on  a  standard 
map  there  is  not  a  vestige,  not  an  indication,  of  the  river,  and  some  of  the 
mountain  chains  and  rivers  put  down  on  this  and  other  standard  maps  are 
absolutely  imaginary,  as  our  voyage  showed.  We  cut  through  two  low 
mountain  ridges  in  what  were  practically  canyons,  the  mountains  being  about 
150  metres  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  each  canyon  we  lost  one  canoe. 
At  the  uppermost  rapids  there  are  several  curious  rock  formations,  one  of 
them  looking  somewhat  like  an  inverted  top  hat.  Lieutenant  Lyra  took  the  as- 
tronomical observations.  Cherrie  and  Kermit  took  over  one  hundred  photo- 
graphs during  the  descent  of  the  river.  Cherrie,  Kermit,  Rondon,  and  Doctor 
Kajozeira  kept  diaries  throughout  the  trip.  Colonel  Rondon's  diary  consisted 
practically  of  the  orders  of  the  day.     My  articles  for  Scribner's  were  written 
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sometimes  every  day,  sometimes  every  second  or  third  day;  never  did  four 
days  pass  without  my  writing.  Of  course  I  afterward  had  to  go  over  them 
and  reduce  them  ah  to  a  connected  narrative. 

One  more  thing — as  to  the  objectors  who  have  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  river.  If  what  we  had  done  had  been  to  ascend  an  unknown 
mountain  or  to  visit  either  pole,  there  could  have  been  no  permanent  record 
left  on  the  land  itself  and  all  that  we  could  have  offered  would  have  been  the 
testimony  of  the  six  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition.  But  the  case 
is  wholly  different  as  regards  a  river.  A  river  stays.  Nobody  can  remove 
a  river.  Anybody  who  chooses  can  visit  this  river  and  see  for  himself  what 
we  did.  The  descent  of  the  upper  part,  although  much  easier  because  we 
have  performed  it,  will  still  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  danger.  But  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  or  danger  in  starting  from  Manaos  and  making 
the  ascent  of  the  river  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  course,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  rubber  men  have  gone.  To  question  the  existence  of  the  river 
and  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  course  we  have  followed  is  just  as 
foolish  as  to  question  the  existence  of  the  Rhone,  Elbe,  or  Hudson  as  put 
down  on  the  maps  a  century  ago. 

Sagamore  Hill, 

Oyster  Bay,  May  29th,  1914. 


I>u>n  a  photu^raph  by  Cherrie. 


Manner  of  dragging  the  canoes  across  a  hilly  portage. 
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BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

UP  THE   RIVER  OF  TAPIRS 

Illustrations    from    photographs    by   Kermit    Roosevelt   and    others 


AFTER  leaving  Caceres  we  went  up 
LX  the  Sepotuba,  which  in  the  local  In- 
^  ^  dian  dialect  means  River  of  Tapirs. 
This  river  is  only  navigable  for  boats  of 
size  when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  a  swift, 
fairly  clear  stream,  rushing  down  from  the 
Plan  Alto,  the  high  uplands,  through  the 
tropical  lowland  forest.  On  the  right 
hand,  or  western  bank,  and  here  and  there 
on  the  left  bank,  the  forest  is  broken  by 
natural  pastures  and  meadows,  and  at  one 
of  these  places,  known  as  Porto  Campo, 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  the  mouth, 
there  is  a  good-sized  cattle-ranch.  Here 
we  halted,  because  the  launch,  and  the 
two  pranchas — native  trading-boats  with 
houses  on  their  decks — which  it  towed, 
could  not  carry  our  entire  party  and  out- 
fit. Accordingly  most  of  the  baggage  and 
some  of  the  party  were  sent  ahead  to 
where  we  were  to  meet  our  pack-train,  at 
Tapirapoan.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  us 
made  our  first  camp  under  tents  at  Porto 
Campo,  to  wait  the  return  of  the  boats. 
The  tents  were  placed  in  a  line,  with  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Rondon  and  the  tent  in 
which  Kermit  and  I  slept,  in  the  middle, 
beside  one  another.  In  front  of  these  two 
on  tall  poles  stood  the  Brazilian  and  Amer- 
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ican  flags;  and  at  sunrise  and  sunset  the 
flags  were  hoisted  and  hauled  down  while 
the  trumpet  sounded  and  all  of  us  stood 
at  attention.  Camp  was  pitched  beside 
the  ranch  buildings.  In  the  trees  near  the 
tents  grew  wonderful  violet  orchids. 

Many  birds  were  around  us ;  I  saw  some 
of  them,  and  Cherrie  and  Miller  many, 
many  more.  They  ranged  from  party- 
colored  macaws,  green  parrots,  and  big 
gregarious  cuckoos,  down  to  a  brilliant 
green-and-chestnut  kingfisher  five  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  and  a  tiny  orange- 
and-green  manakin,  smaller  than  any 
bird  I  have  ever  seen  except  a  hummer. 
We  also  saw  a  bird  that  really  was  pro- 
tectively colored;  a  kind  of  whippoor- 
will  which  even  the  sharp-eyed  natural- 
ists could  only  make  out  because  it  moved 
its  head.  We  saw  orange-bellied  squirrels 
with  showy  orange  tails.  Lizards  were 
common.  We  killed  our  first  poisonous 
snake  (the  second  we  had  seen),  an  evil 
lance-headed  jararaca  that  was  swim- 
ming the  river.  We  also  saw  a  black-and- 
orange  harmless  snake,  nearly  eight  feet 
long,  which  we  were  told  was  akin  to  the 
mussurand  and  all  other  snakes.  One 
day  while  paddling  in  a  canoe  on  the  river, 
hoping  that  the  dogs  might  drive  a  tapir 
to  us,  they  drove  in  a  couple  of  small  bush 
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deer  instead.  There  was  no  point  in 
shooting  them;  we  caught  them  with 
ropes  thrown  over  their  heads;  for  the 
naturalists  needed  them  as  specimens,  and 
all  of  us  needed  the  meat.  One  of  the 
men  was  stung  by  a  single  big  red  mari- 
bundi  wasp.  For  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  in  great  pain  and  incapacitated  for 
work.  In  a  lagoon  two  of  the  dogs  had 
the  tips  of  their  tails  bitten  off  by  piranhas 
as  they  swam;  and  the  ranch  hands  told 
us  that  in  this  lagoon  one  of  their  hounds 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  completely 
devoured  by  the  ravenous  fish.  It  was  a 
further  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
temper  and  behavior  of  these  ferocious 
little  monsters.  In  other  lagoons  they 
had  again  and  agam  left  us  and  our  dogs 
unmolested.  They  vary  locally  in  ag- 
gressiveness just  as  sharks  and  crocodiles 
in  different  seas  and  rivers  vary. 

On  the  morning  of  January  9th  we 
started  out  for  a  tapir-hunt.  Tapirs  are 
hunted  with  canoes,  as  they  dwell  in 
thick  jungle  and  take  to  the  water  when 
hounds  follow  them.  In  this  region  there 
were  extensive  papyrus  swamps  and  big 
lagoons,  back  from  the  river,  and  often 
the  tapirs  fled  to  these  for  refuge,  throw- 
ing off  the  hounds.  In  these  places  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them;  our 
best  chance  was  to  keep  to  the  river  in 
canoes,  and  paddle  toward  the  spot  in  the 
direction  of  which  the  hounds,  by  the 
noise,  seemed  to  be  heading.  We  started 
in  four  canoes.  Three  of  them  were  In- 
dian dugouts,  very  low  in  the  water.  The 
fourth  was  our  Canadian  canoe,  a  beauty; 
light,  safe,  roomy,  made  of  thin  slats  of 
wood  and  cement-covered  canvas.  Colo- 
nel Rondon,  Fiala  with  his  camera,  and  I 
went  in  this  canoe,  together  with  two  pad- 
dlers.  The  paddlers  were  natives  of  the 
poorer  class.  They  were  good  men.  The 
bowsman  was  of  nearly  pure  white  blood; 
the  steersman  was  of  nearly  pure  negro 
blood,  and  was  evidently  the  stronger 
character  and  better  man  of  the  two.  The 
other  canoes  carried  a  couple  of  fazen- 
deiros,  ranchmen,  who  had  come  up  from 
Caceres  with  their  dogs.  These  dugouts 
were  manned  by  Indian  and  half-caste 
paddlers,  and  the  fazendeiros,  who  were 
of  nearly  pure  white  blood,  also  at  times 
paddled  vigorously.  All  were  dressed  in 
substantially  similar  clothes,  the  differ- 


ence being  that  those  of  the  camaradas, 
the  poorer  men  or  laborers,  were  in  tat- 
ters. In  the  canoes  no  man  wore  any- 
thing save  a  shirt,  trousers,  and  hat,  the 
feet  being  bare.  On  horseback  they  wore 
long  leather  leggings  which  were  really 
simply  high,  rather  flexible  boots  with 
the  soles  off;  their  spurs  were  on  their 
tough  bare  feet.  There  was  every  gra- 
dation between  and  among  the  nearly 
pure  whites,  negroes,  and  Indians.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  most  white  blood 
in  the  upper  ranks,  and  most  Indian 
and  negro  blood  among  the  camaradas; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  both  classes, 
and  there  was  no  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  color.  All  alike  were  courteous 
and  friendly. 

The  hounds  were  at  first  carried  in  two 
of  the  dugouts,  and  then  let  loose  on  the 
banks.  We  went  up-stream  for  a  couple 
of  hours  against  the  swift  current,  the 
paddlers  making  good  headway  with  their 
pointed  paddles — the  broad  blade  of  each 
paddle  was  tipped  with  a  long  point,  so 
that  it  could  be  thrust  into  the  mud  to 
keep  the  low  dugout  against  the  bank. 
The  tropical  forest  came  down  almost  like 
a  wall,  the  tall  trees  laced  together  with 
vines,  and  the  spaces  between  their  trunks 
filled  with  a  low,  dense  jungle.  In  most 
places  it  could  only  be  penetrated  by  a 
man  with  a  machete.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  trees  were  unknown  to  me,  and 
their  native  names  told  me  nothing.  On 
most  of  them  the  foliage  was  thick;  among 
the  exceptions  were  the  cecropias,  grow- 
ing by  preference  on  new-formed  alluvial 
soil  bare  of  other  trees,  whose  rather 
scanty  leaf  bunches  were,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, the  favorite  food  of  sloths.  We 
saw  one  or  two  squirrels  among  the  trees, 
and  a  family  of  monkeys.  There  were  few 
sand-banks  in  the  river,  and  no  water-fowl 
save  an  occasional  cormorant.  But  as  we 
pushed  along  near  the  shore,  where  the 
branches  overhung  and  dipped  in  the 
swirling  water,  we  continually  roused  lit- 
tle flocks  of  bats.  They  were  hanging 
from  the  boughs  right  over  the  river,  and 
when  our  approach  roused  them  they  zig- 
zagged rapidly  in  front  of  us  for  a  few 
rods,  and  then  again  dove  in  among  the 
branches. 

At  last  we  landed  at  a  point  of  ground 
where  there  was  little  jungle,  and  where 
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the  forest  was  composed  of  palms  and  was 
fairly  open.  It  was  a  lovely  bit  of  forest. 
The  colonel  strolled  off  in  one  direction, 
returning  an  hour  later  with  a  squirrel  for 
the  naturalists.  Meanwhile  Fiala  and  I 
went  through  the  palm  wood  to  a  papyrus 
swamp.  Many  trails  led  through  the 
woods,  and  especially  along  the  borders  of 
the  swamp;  and,  although  their  principal 
makers  had  evidently  been  cattle,  yet 
there  were  in  them  footprints  of  both  tapir 
and  deer.  The  tapir  makes  a  footprint 
much  like  that  of  a  small  rhinoceros,  be- 
ing one  of  the  odd-toed  ungulates.  We 
could  hear  the  dogs  now  and  then,  evi- 
dently scattered  and  running  on  various 
trails.  They  were  a  worthless  lot  of  cur- 
hounds.  They  would  chase  tapir  or  deer 
or  anything  else  that  ran  away  from 
them  as  long  as  the  trail  was  easy  to  fol- 
low; but  they  were  not  staunch,  even 
after  animals  that  fled,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  animals 
that  were  formidable. 

While  standing  by  the  marsh  we  heard 
something  coming  along  one  of  the  game 
paths.  In  a  moment  a  buck  of  the  big- 
ger species  of  bush-deer  appeared,  a  very 
pretty  and  graceful  creature.  It  stopped 
and  darted  back  as  soon  as  it  saw  us,  giv- 
ing us  no  chance  for  a  shot ;  but  in  another 
moment  we  caught  glimpses  of  it  running 
by  at  full  speed,  back  among  the  palms. 
I  covered  an  opening  between  two  tree- 
trunks.  By  good  luck  the  buck  appeared 
in  the  right  place,  giving  me  just  time  to 
hold  well  ahead  of  him  and  fire.  At  the 
report  he  went  down  in  a  heap,  the  '^  um- 
brella-pointed "  bullet  going  in  at  one 
shoulder,  and  ranging  forward,  breaking 
the  neck.  The  leaden  portion  of  the  bul- 
let, in  the  proper  mushroom  or  umbrella 
shape,  stopped  under  the  neck  skin  on 
the  farther  side.  It  is  a  very  effective 
bullet. 

Miller  particularly  wished  specimens 
of  these  various  species  of  bush-deer,  be- 
cause their  mutual  relationships  have  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  worked  out.  This 
was  an  old  buck.  The  antlers  were  single 
spikes,  five  or  six  inches  long;  they  were 
old  and  white  and  would  soon  have  been 
shed.  In  the  stomach  were  the  remains 
of  both  leaves  and  grasses,  but  especially 
the  former;  the  buck  was  both  a  browser 
and  grazer.     There  were  also  seeds,  but 


no  berries  or  nuts  such  as  I  have  some- 
times found  in  deers'  stomachs.  This 
species,  which  is  abundant  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, is  solitary  in  its  habits,  not  go- 
ing in  herds.  At  this  time  the  rut  was 
past,  the  bucks  no  longer  sought  the  does, 
the  fawns  had  not  been  born,  and  the 
yearlings  had  left  their  mother;  so  that 
each  animal  usually  went  by  itself.  When 
chased  they  were  very  apt  to  take  to  the 
water.  This  instinct  of  taking  to  the 
water,  by  the  way,  is  quite  explicable  as 
regards  both  deer  and  tapir,  for  it  affords 
them  refuge  against  their  present-day  nat- 
ural foes,  but  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  see 
the  jaguar  readily  climbing  trees  to  escape 
dogs;  for  ages  have  passed  since  there 
were  in  its  habitat  any  natural  foes  from 
which  it  needed  to  seek  safety  in  trees. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  habit  has  been 
kept  alive  by  its  seeking  refuge  in  them  on 
occasion  from  the  big  peccaries,  which  are 
among  the  beasts  on  which  it  ordinarily 
preys. 

We  hung  the  buck  in  a  tree.  The  colo- 
nel returned,  and  not  long  afterward  one 
of  the  paddlers  who  had  been  watching 
the  river  called  out  to  us  that  there  was 
a  tapir  in  the  water,  a  good  distance  up- 
stream, and  that  two  of  the  other  boats 
were  after  it.  W^e  jumped  into  the  ca- 
noe and  the  two  paddlers  dug  their  blades 
in  the  water  as  they  drove  her  against 
the  strong  current,  edging  over  for  the 
opposite  bank.  The  tapir  was  coming 
down-stream  at  a  great  rate,  only  its 
queer  head  above  water,  while  the  dugouts 
were  closing  rapidly  on  it,  the  paddlers 
uttering  loud  cries.  As  the  tapir  turned 
slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  long, 
slightly  upturned  snout  and  the  strongly 
pronounced  arch  of  the  crest  along  the 
head  and  upper  neck  gave  it  a  marked 
and  unusual  aspect.  I  could  not  shoot,  for 
it  was  directly  in  line  with  one  of  the 
pursuing  dugouts.  Suddenly  it  dived, 
the  snout  being  slightly  curved  downward 
as  it  did  so.  There  was  no  trace  of  it ;  we 
gazed  eagerly  in  all  directions;  the  dug- 
out in  front  came  alongside  our  canoe  and 
the  paddlers  rested,  their  paddles  ready. 
Then  we  made  out  the  tapir  clambering 
up  the  bank.  It  had  dived  at  right  angles 
to  the  course  it  was  following  and  swum 
under  water  to  the  very  edge  of  the  shore, 
rising  under  the  overhanging  tree-branches 
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at  a  point  where  a  drinking-trail  for  game 
led  down  a  break  in  the  bank.  The 
branches  partially  hid  it,  and  it  was  in 
deep  shadow,  so  that  it  did  not  offer 
a  very  good  shot.  My  bullet  went  too 
far  back,  and  the  tapir  disappeared  in  the 
forest  at  a  gallop  as  if  unhurt,  although 
the  bullet  really  secured  it,  by  making  it 
unwilling  to  trust  to  its  speed  and  leave 
the  neighborhood  of  the  water.  Three 
or  four  of  the  hounds  were  by  this  time 
swimming  the  river,  leaving  the  others 
yelling  on  the  opposite  side;  and  as  soon 
as  the  swimmers  reached  the  shore  they 
were  put  on  the  tapir's  trail  and  galloped 
after  it,  giving  tongue.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes  we  saw  the  tapir  take  to  the 
waters  far  up-stream,  and  after  it  we 
went  as  fast  as  the  paddle  could  urge  us 
through  the  water.  We  were  not  in  time 
to  head  it,  but  fortunately  some  of  the 
dogs  had  come  down  to  the  river's  edge 
at  the  very  point  where  the  tapir  was 
about  to  land.  Two  or  three  of  the  dogs 
were  swimming.  We  were  more  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  river  away  from  the 
tapir,  and  somewhat  down-stream,  when 
it  dived.  It  made  an  astonishingly  long 
swim  beneath  the  water  this  time,  almost 
as  if  it  had  been  a  hippopotamus,  for  it 
passed  completely  under  our  canoe  and 
rose  between  us  and  the  hither  bank.  I 
shot  it,  the  bullet  going  into  its  brain, 
while  it  was  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
shore.    It  sank  at  once. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
until  the  body  floated.  I  feared  that  the 
strong  current  would  roll  it  down-stream 
over  the  river  bed,  but  my  companions 
assured  me  that  this  was  not  so,  and  that 
the  body  would  remain  where  it  was  until 
it  rose,  which  would  be  in  an  hour  or  two. 
They  were  right,  except  as  to  the  time. 
For  over  a  couple  of  hours  we  paddled,  or 
anchored  ourselves  by  clutching  branches 
close  to  the  spot,  or  else  drifted  down  a 
mile  and  paddled  up  again  near  the  shore, 
to  see  if  the  body  had  caught  anywhere. 
Then  we  crossed  the  river  and  I  had  lunch 
at  the  lovely  natural  picnic-ground  where 
the  buck  was  hung  up.  We  had  very 
nearly  given  up  the  tapir  when  it  sud- 
denly floated  only  a  few  rods  from  where 
it  had  sunk.  With  no  little  difficulty  the 
big,  round  black  body  was  hoisted  into  the 
canoe,  and  we  all  turned  our  prows  down- 


stream. The  skies  had  been  lowering  for 
some  time,  and  now — too  late  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hunt  or  cause  us  any  annoy- 
ance— a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  came  on 
and  beat  upon  us.  Little  we  cared,  as  the 
canoe  raced  forward,  with  the  tapir  and 
the  buck  lying  in  the  bottom,  and  a  dry, 
comfortable  camp  ahead  of  us. 

When  we  reached  camp,  and  Father 
Zahm  saw  the  tapir,  he  reminded  me  of 
something  I  had  completely  forgotten. 
When,  some  six  years  previously,  he  had 
spoken  to  me  in  the  White  House  about 
taking  this  South  American  trip,  I  had 
answered  that  I  could  not,  as  I  intended 
to  go  to  Africa,  but  added  that  I  hoped 
some  day  to  go  to  South  America  and 
that  if  I  did  so  I  should  try  to  shoot  both  a 
jaguar  and  a  tapir,  as  they  were  the  char- 
acteristic big-game  animals  of  the  coun- 
try. "Well,"  said  Father  Zahm,  "now 
you've  shot  them  both! "  The  storm  con- 
tinued heavy  until  after  sunset.  Then 
the  rain  stopped  and  the  full  moon  broke 
through  the  cloud-rack.  Father  Zahm 
and  I  walked  up  and  down  in  the  moon- 
light, talking  of  many  things,  from  Dante, 
and  our  own  plans  for  the  future,  to  the 
deeds  and  the  wanderings  of  the  old-time 
Spanish  conquistadores  in  their  search  for 
the  Gilded  King,  and  of  the  Portuguese 
adventurers  who  then  divided  with  them 
the  mastery  of  the  oceans  and  of  the  un- 
known continents  beyond. 

This  was  an  attractive  and  interesting 
camp  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  va- 
queiros  with  their  wives  and  families  were 
housed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  field  in 
which  our  tents  were  pitched.  On  one 
side  was  a  big,  whitewashed,  tile-roofed 
house  in  which  the  foreman  dwelt — an 
olive-skinned,  slightly  built,  wiry  man, 
with  an  olive-skinned  wife,  and  eight  as 
pretty,  fair-haired  children  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  He  usually  went  barefoot, 
and  his  manners  were  not  merely  good 
but  distinguished.  Corrals  and  outbuild- 
ings were  near  this  big  house.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  field  stood  the  row 
of  steep-roofed,  palm-thatched  huts  in 
which  the  ordinary  cowhands  lived  with 
their  dusky  helpmeets  and  children .  Each 
night  from  these  palm-thatched  quarters 
we  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  a  music 
that  went  far  back  of  civilization  to  a 
savage  ancestry  near  by  in  point  of  time 
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Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Rondon  with  bush  deer. 
We  hung  the  buck  in  a  tree. — Taye  ii. 
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Camp  at  Porto  Campo. 
In  front  on  tall  poles  stood  the  Brazilian  and  American  flags. — Page  9. 


and  otherwise  immeasurably  remote;  for 
through  the  still,  hot  air,  under  the  bril- 
liant moonlight,  we  heard  the  monoto- 
nous throbbing  of  a  tom-tom  drum,  and 
the  twanging  of  some  odd  stringed  instru- 
ment. The  small  black  turkey-buzzards, 
here  always  called  crows,  were  as  tame  as 
chickens  near  the  big  house,  walking  on 
the  ground  or  perched  in  the  trees  beside 
the  corral,  waiting  for  the  offal  of  the 
slaughtered  cattle.  Two  palm-trees  near 
our  tent  w^ere  crowded  with  the  long,  hang- 
ing nests  of  one  of  the  cacicjue  orioles.  We 
lived  well,  with  plenty  of  tapir  beef, 
which  was  good,  and  of  the  venison  of 
the  bush  deer,  which  was  excellent;  and 
as  much  ordinary  beef  as  we  wished,  and 
fresh  milk,  too — a  rarity  in  this  country. 
There  were  very  few  mosquitoes,  and 
everything  w^as  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  tapir  I  killed  was  a  big  one.  I  did 
not  wish  to  kill  another,  unless,  of  course, 
it  became  advisable  to  do  so  for  food; 
whereas  I  did  wish  to  get  some  specimens 
of  the  big,  white-lipped  peccary,  the  ''ca- 
chada"  (pronounced  "cashada")  of  the 
Brazilians,  which  would  make  our  collec- 
tion of  the  big  mammals  of  the  Brazilian 
forests  almost  complete.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  party  killed  two  or  three 
more  tapirs.  One  was  a  bull,  full  grown 
but  very  much  smaller  than  the  animal  I 
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had  killed.  The  hunters  said  that  this 
was  a  distinct  kind.  The  skull  and  skin 
were  sent  back  with  the  other  specimens 
to  the  American  Museum,  where  after  due 
examination  and  comparison  its  specific 
identity  will  be  established.  Tapirs  are 
solitary  beasts.  Two  are  rarely  found 
together,  except  in  the  case  of  a  cow  and 
its  spotted  and  streaked  calf.  They  live 
in  dense  cover,  usually  lying  down  in  the 
daytime  and  at  night  coming  out  to  feed, 
and  going  to  the  river  or  to  some  lagoon 
to  bathe  and  swim.  From  this  camp  Sigg 
took  Lieutenant  Lyra  back  to  Caceres  to 
get  something  that  had  been  overlooked. 
They  went  in  a  row-boat  to  which  the 
motor  had  been  attached,  and  at  night  on 
the  way  back  almost  ran  over  a  tapir 
that  was  swimming.  But  in  unfrequented 
places  tapirs  both  feed  and  bathe  during 
the  day.  The  stomach  of  the  one  I  shot 
contained  big  palm-nuts;  they  had  been 
swallowed  without  enough  mastication  to 
break  the  kernel,  the  outer  pulp  being 
what  the  tapir  prized.  Tapirs  gallop  well, 
and  their  tough  hide  and  wedge  shape  en- 
able them  to  go  at  speed  through  very 
dense  cover.  They  try  to  stamp  on,  and 
even  to  bite,  a  foe,  but  are  only  clumsy 
fighters. 

The  tapir  is  a  very  archaic  type  of  un- 
gulate,   not    unlike    the   non-specialized 
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beasts  of  the  oligocene.  From  some  such 
ancestral  type  the  highly  specialized  one- 
toed  modern  horse  has  evolved,  while 
during  the  uncounted  ages  that  saw  the 
horse  thus  develop  the  tapir  has  con- 
tinued substantially  unchanged.  Orig- 
inally the  tapirs  dwelt  in  the  northern 


for  an  age  or  two,  certainly  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  throve  greatly 
and  developed  not  only  several  different 
species  but  several  different  genera.  It 
was  much  the  most  highly  specialized  of 
the  two,  and  in  the  other  continental 
regions  where  both  were  found  the  horse 


Froin  a  p!ioto,irrapli  by  Harper. 

The  dugouts  were  manned  by  Indian  and  half-caste  paddlers. — Page  lo. 


hemisphere,  but  there  they  gradually 
died  out,  the  more  specialized  horse,  and 
even  for  long  ages  the  rhinoceros,  persist- 
ing after  they  had  vanished;  and  nowa- 
days the  surviving  tapirs  are  found  in 
Malaysia  and  South  America,  far  from 
their  original  home.  The  relations  of  the 
horse  and  tapir  in  the  paleontological  his- 
tory of  South  America  are  very  curious. 
Both  were,  geologically  speaking,  com- 
paratively recent  immigrants,  and  if  they 
came  at  different  dates  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  horse  came  later.    The  horse 


outlasted  the  tapir.  But  in  South  Amer- 
ica the  tapir  outlasted  the  horse.  From 
unknown  causes  the  various  genera  and 
species  of  horses  died  out,  while  the  tapir 
has  persisted.  The  highly  specialized, 
highly  developed  beasts,  which  represent- 
ed such  a  full  evolutionary  development, 
died  out,  while  their  less  specialized  re- 
mote kinsfolk,  which  had  not  developed, 
clung  to  life  and  throve;  and  this  al- 
though the  direct  re\'erse  was  occurring  in 
North  America  and  in  the  Old  World.  It 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  and  at  present 
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insoluble  problems  in  the  history  of  life 
on  our  planet. 

I  spent  a  couple  of  days  of  hard  work 
in  getting  the  big  white-lipped  peccaries 
— white-lipped  being  rather  a  misnomer, 
as  the  entire  under  jaw  and  lower  cheek 
are  white.  They  were  said  to  be  found 
on  the  other  side  of,  and  some  distance 
back  from,  the  river.  Colonel  Rondon  had 
sent  out  one  of  our  attendants,  an  old 
follower  of  his,  a  full-blood  Parecis  Indian, 
to  look  for  tracks.  This  was  an  excellent 
man,  who  dressed  and  behaved  just  like 
the  other  good  men  we  had,  and  was 
called  Antonio  Paresi.  He  found  the 
tracks  of  a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  cacha- 
das,  and  the  following  morning  we  started 
after  them. 

On  the  first  day  we  killed  nothing. 
We  were  rather  too  large  a  party,  for  one 
or  two  of  the  visiting  fazendeiros  came 
along  with  their  dogs.  I  doubt  whether 
these  men  very  much  wished  to  overtake 
our  game,  for  the  big  peccary  is  a  mur- 
derous foe  of  dogs  (and  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous to  men).  One  of  their  number 
frankly  refused  to  come  or  to  let  his  dogs 
come,  explaining  that  the  fierce  wild  swine 
were  ''very  badly  brought  up"  (a  liter- 
al translation  of  his  words)  and  that  re- 
spectable dogs  and  men  ought  not  to  go 
near  them.  The  other  fazendeiros  merely 
feared  for  their  dogs;  a  groundless  fear, 
I  believe,  as  I  do  not  think  that  the  dogs 
could  by  any  exertion  have  been  dragged 
into  dangerous  proximity  with  such  foes. 
The  ranch  foreman,  Benedetto,  went,  and 
two  or  three  other  camaradas,  including 
Antonio  the  Parecis  Indian.  The  horses 
were  swum  across  the  river,  each  being  led 
beside  a  dugout.  Then  we  crossed  with 
the  dogs;  our  horses  were  saddled,  and 
we  started. 

It  was  a  picturesque  cavalcade.  The 
native  hunters,  of  every  shade  from  white 
to  dark  copper,  all  wore  leather  leggings 
that  left  the  soles  of  their  feet  bare,  and  on 
their  bare  heels  wore  spurs  with  wheels  four 
inches  across.  They  went  in  single  file, 
for  no  other  mode  of  travel  was  possible; 
and  the  two  or  three  leading  men  kept 
their  machetes  out,  and  had  to  cut  every 
yard  of  our  way  while  we  were  in  the 
forest.  The  hunters  rode  little  stallions, 
and  their  hounds  were  gelded. 

Most  of  the  time  we  were  in  forest  or 


swampy  jungle.  Part  of  the  time  we 
crossed  or  skirted  marshy  plains.  In 
one  of  them  a  herd  of  half- wild  cattle  was 
feeding.  Herons,  storks,  ducks,  and  ibises 
were  in  these  marshes,  and  we  saw  one 
flock  of  lovely  roseate  spoonbills. 

In  one  grove  the  fig-trees  were  killing 
the  palms,  just  as  in  Africa  they  kill  the 
sandalwood-trees.  In  the  gloom  of  this 
grove  there  were  no  flowers,  no  bushes; 
the  air  was  heavy;  the  ground  was  brown 
with  mouldering  leaves.  Almost  every 
palm  was  serving  as  a  prop  for  a  fig-tree. 
The  fig-trees  were  in  every  stage  of  growth. 
The  youngest  ones  merely  ran  up  the 
palms  as  vines.  In  the  next  stage  the 
vine  had  thickened  and  was  sending  out 
shoots,  wrapping  the  palm  stem  in  a 
deadly  hold.  Some  of  the  shoots  were 
thrown  round  the  stem  like  the  tentacles 
of  an  immense  cuttlefish.  Others  looked 
like  claws,  that  were  hooked  into  every 
crevice,  and  round  every  projection.  In 
the  stage  beyond  this  the  palm  had  been 
killed,  and  its  dead  carcass  appeared  be- 
tween the  big,  winding  vine-trunks;  and 
later  the  palm  had  disappeared  and  the 
vines  had  united  into  a  great  fig-tree. 
Water  stood  in  black  pools  at  the  foot  of 
the  murdered  trees,  and  of  the  trees  that 
had  murdered  them.  There  was  some- 
thing sinister  and  evil  in  the  dark  stillness 
of  the  grove;  it  seemed  as  if  sentient  be- 
ings had  writhed  themselves  round  and 
were  strangling  other  sentient  beings. 

We  passed  through  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful woods  of  tall  palms,  the  ouaouaf  a  palm 
— wawasa  palm,  as  it  should  be  spelled  in 
English.  The  trunks  rose  tall  and  strong 
and  slender,  and  the  fronds  were  branches 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  with  the  many 
long,  narrow  green  blades  starting  from 
the  midrib  at  right  angles  in  pairs.  Round 
the  ponds  stood  stately  boriti  palms,  ris- 
ing like  huge  columns,  with  great  branches 
that  looked  like  fans,  as  the  long,  stiff 
blades  radiated  from  the  end  of  the  mid- 
rib. One  tree  was  gorgeous  with  the  bril- 
liant hues  of  a  flock  of  party-colored  ma- 
caws. Green  parrots  flew  shrieking  over- 
head. 

Now  and  then  we  were  bitten  and  stung 
by  the  venomous  fire-ants,  and  ticks 
crawled  upon  us.  Once  we  were  assailed 
by  more  serious  foes,  in  the  shape  of  a 
nest  of  maribundi  wasps,  not  the  biggest 
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kind,  but  about  the  size  of  our  hornets. 
We  were  at  the  time  passing  through 
dense  jungle,  under  tall  trees,  in  a  spot 
where  the  down  timber,  holes,  tangled 
creepers,  and  thorns  made  the  going  diffi- 
cult. The  leading  men  were  not  assailed, 
although  they  were  now  and  then  cutting 


wise  being  if  he  once  saw  for  himself  the 
iron  cruelty  of  life  in  the  tropics.  Of 
course  ''Nature" — in  common  parlance  a 
wholly  inaccurate  term,  by  the  way,  es- 
pecially when  used  as  if  to  express  a  single 
entity — is  entirely  ruthless,  no  less  so  as 
regards  types  than  as  regards  individuals, 
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The  return  from  a  day's  hunt. 
Tapir,  white-lipped  peccary,  and  bush-deer. 


the  trail.  Colonel  Rondon  and  I  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  column,  and  the  swarm 
attacked  us;  both  of  us  were  badly  stung 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  the  colonel 
even  more  severely  than  I  was.  He 
wheeled  and  rode  to  the  rear  and  I  to  the 
front;  our  horses  were  stung  too;  and  we 
went  at  a  rate  that  a  moment  previously 
I  would  have  deemed  impossible  over  such 
ground. 

In  these  forests  the  multitude  of  in- 
sects that  bite,  sting,  devour,  and  prey  up- 
on other  creatures,  often  with  accompani- 
ments of  atrocious  suffering,  pass  belief. 
The  very  pathetic  myth  of  "beneficent 
""nature"  could  not  deceive  even  the  least 


and  entirely  indifferent  to  good  or  evil, 
and  works  out  her  ends  or  no  ends  with 
utter  disregard  of  pain  and  woe. 

The  following  morning  at  sunrise  we 
started  again.  This  time  only  Colonel 
Rondon  and  I  went  with  Benedetto  and 
Antonio  the  Indian.  We  brought  along 
four  dogs  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  might 
chase  the  cachadas.  Two  of  them  disap- 
peared on  the  track  of  a  tapir  and  we  saw 
them  no  more;  one  of  the  others  prompt- 
ly fled  when  we  came  across  the  tracks  of 
our  game,  and  would  not  e\'en  venture 
after  them  in  our  company;  the  remaining 
one  did  not  actually  run  away  and  oc- 
casionally gave  tongue,  but  could  not  be 
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A  camp  on  the  Sepotuba  River. 


persuaded  to  advance  unless  there  was  a 
man  ahead  of  him.  However,  Colonel 
Rondon,  Benedetto,  and  Antonio  formed 
a  trio  of  hunters  who  could  do  fairly  well 
without  dogs. 

After  four  hours  of  riding,  Benedetto, 
w^ho  was  in  the  lead,  suddenly  stopped 
and  pointed  downward.  We  were  riding 
along  a  grassy  intervale  between  masses 
of  forest,  and  we  had  found  the  fresh  track 
of  a  herd  of  big  peccaries  crossing  from 
left  to  right.  There  were  apparently  thirty 
or  forty  in  the  herd.  The  small  peccaries 
go  singly  or  in  small  parties,  and  when 
chased  take  refuge  in  holes  or  hollow  logs, 
where  they  show  valiant  fight;  but  the  big 
peccaries  go  in  herds  of  considerable  size, 
and  are  so  truculent  that  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  run,  and  prefer  either  to  move 
slowly  off  chattering  their  tusks  and  grunt- 
ing, or  else  actually  to  charge.  Where 
much  persecuted  the  survivors  gradually 
grow  more  willing  to  run,  but  their  instinct 
is  not  to  run  but  to  trust  to  their  trucu- 
lence  and  their  mass-action  for  safety. 
They  inflict  a  fearful  bite  and  frequently  kill 
dogs.  They  often  charge  the  hunters  and 
I  have  heard  of  men  being  badly  wound- 
ed by  them,  while  almost  every  man  who 
hunts  them  often  is  occasionally  forced  to 
scramble  up  a  tree  to  avoid  a  charge.  But 
i8 


I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  being  killed 
by  them.  They  sometimes  surround  the 
tree  in  which  the  man  has  taken  refuge 
and  keep  him  up  it.  Cherrie,  on  one  oc- 
casion in  Costa  Rica,  was  thus  kept  up  a 
tree  for  several  hours  by  a  great  herd  of 
three  or  four  hundred  of  these  peccaries; 
and  this  although  he  killed  several  of  them. 
Ordinarily,  however,  after  making  their 
charge  they  do  not  turn,  but  pass  on  out 
of  sight.  Their  great  foe  is  the  jaguar, 
but  unless  he  exercises  much  caution  they 
will  turn  the  tables  on  him.  Cherrie, 
also  in  Costa  Rica,  came  on  the  body  of  a 
jaguar  which  had  evidently  been  killed 
by  a  herd  of  peccaries  some  twenty-four 
hours  previously.  The  ground  was 
trampled  up  by  their  hoofs,  and  the  car- 
cass was  rent  and  slit  into  pieces. 

Benedetto,  as  soon  as  we  discovered  the 
tracks,  slipped  off  his  horse,  changed  his 
leggings  for  sandals,  threw  his  rifle  over 
his  arm,  and  took  the  trail  of  the  herd, 
followed  by  the  only  dog  which  would  ac- 
company him.  The  peccaries  had  gone 
into  a  broad  belt  of  forest,  with  a  marsh 
on  the  farther  side.  At  first  Antonio  led 
the  colonel  and  me,  all  of  us  on  horseback, 
at  a*  canter  round  this  belt  to  the  marsh 
side,  thinking  the  peccaries  had  gone  al- 
most through  it.    But  we  could  hear  noth- 
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ing.  The  dog  only  occasionally  barked, 
and  then  not  loudly.  Finally,  we  heard 
a  shot.  Benedetto  had  found  the  herd, 
which  showed  no  fear  of  him;  he  had 
backed  out  and  fired  a  signal  shot.  We 
all  three  went  into  the  forest  on  foot  to- 
ward where  the  shot  had  been  fired.  It 
was  dense  jungle  and  stifiingly  hot.  We 
could  not  see  clearly  for  more  than  a  few 
feet,  or  move  easily  without  free  use  of  the 
machetes.  Soon  we  heard  the  ominous 
groaning  of  the  herd,  in  front  of  us,  and 
almost  on  each  side.  Then  Benedetto 
joined  us,  and  the  dog  appeared  in  the 
rear.  We  moved  slowly  forward,  toward 
the  sound  of  the  fierce  moaning  grunts 
which  were  varied  at  times  by  a  Castanet 
chattering  of  the  tusks.  Then  we  dimly 
made  out  the  dark  forms  of  the  peccaries 
moving  very  slowly  to  the  left.  My  com- 
panions each  chose  a  tree  to  climb  at  need 
and  pointed  out  one  for  me.  I  fired  at 
the  half-seen  form  of  a  hog,  through  the 
vines,  leaves,  and  branches;  the  colonel 
fired;    I  fired  three  more  shots  at  other 


hogs ;  and  the  Indian  also  fired.  The  pec- 
caries did  not  charge;  walking  and  trot- 
ting, with  bristles  erect,  groaning  and 
clacking  their  tusks,  they  disappeared  into 
the  jungle.  We  could  not  see  one  of  them 
clearly;  and  not  one  was  left  dead.  But 
a  few  paces  on  we  came  across  one  of  my 
wounded  ones,  standing  at  bay  by  a  palm 
trunk;  and  I  killed  it  forthwith.  The 
dog  would  not  even  trail  the  wounded 
ones;  but  here  Antonio  came  to  the  front. 
With  eyes  almost  as  quick  and  sure  as 
those  of  a  wild  beast  he  had  watched  after 
every  shot,  and  was  able  to  tell  the  results 
in  each  case.  He  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  one  I  had  just  killed  I  had  wounded 
two  others  so  seriously  that  he  did  not 
think  they  would  go  far,  and  that  Colonel 
Rondon  and  he  himself  had  each  badly 
wounded  one;  and,  moreover,  he  showed 
the  trails  each  wounded  animal  had  taken. 
The  event  justified  him.  In  a  few  min- 
utes we  found  my  second  one  dead.  Then 
we  found  Antonio's.  Then  we  found  my 
third  one  alive  and  at  bay,  and  I  killed  it 
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with  another  bullet.  Finally  we  found 
the  colonel's.  I  told  him  I  should  ask  the 
authorities  of  the  American  museum  to 
mount  his  and  one  or  two  of  mine  in  a 
group,  to  commemorate  our  hunting  to- 
gether. 

If  we  had  not  used  crippling  rifles  the 
peccaries  might  have  gotten  away,  for  in 
the  dark  jungle,  with  the  masses  of  inter- 
vening leaves  and  branches,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  sure  of  placing  each  bullet 
properly  in  the  half-seen  moving  beast. 
We  found  where  the  herd  had  wallowed 
in  the  mud.  The  stomachs  of  the  pec- 
caries we  killed  contained  wild  figs,  palm 
nuts,  and  bundles  of  root  fibres.  The 
dead  beasts  were  covered  with  ticks. 
They  were  two  or  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  smaller  peccaries;  perhaps  the  dif- 
ference was  even  greater. 

On  the  ride  home  we  saw  a  buck  of  the 
small  species  of  bush  deer,  not  half  the 
size  of  the  kind  I  had  already  shot.  It 
was  only  a  patch  of  red  in  the  bush,  a  good 
distance  off,  but  I  was  lucky  enough  to  hit 
it.  In  spite  of  its  small  size  it  was  a  full- 
grown  male,  of  a  species  we  had  not  yet 
obtained.  The  antlers  had  recently  been 
shed,  and  the  new  antler  growth  had  just 
begun.  A  great  jabiru  stork  let  us  ride 
by  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off  with- 
out thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  flight. 
This  day  we  saw  many  of  the  beautiful 
violet  orchids;  and  in  the  swamps  were 
multitudes  of  flowers,  red,  yellow,  lilac, 
of  which  I  did  not  know  the  names. 

The  country  along  this  river  is  a  fine 
natural  cattle  country,  and  some  day  it 
will  surely  see  a  great  development.  It 
was  opened  to  development  by  Colonel 
Rondon  only  five  or  six  years  ago.  Al- 
ready an  occasional  cattle-ranch  is  to  be 
found  along  the  banks.  When  railroads 
are  built  into  these  interior  portions  of 
Matto  Grosso  the  whole  region  will  grow 
and  thrive  amazingly — and  so  will  the 
railroads.  The  growth  will  not  be  merely 
material.  An  immense  amount  will  be 
done  in  education ;  using  the  word  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  and  most  accurate 
sense,  as  applying  to  both  mind  and  spirit, 
to  both  the  child  and  the  man.  Colonel 
Rondon  is  not  merely  an  explorer.  He 
has  been  and  is  now  a  leader  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  vital  betterment  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  people  of  Matto  Grosso.    The 


poorer  people  of  the  back  country  every- 
where suffer  because  of  the  harsh  and  im- 
proper laws  of  debt.  In  practice  these 
laws  have  resulted  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  peonage,  such  as  has  grown  up 
here  and  there  in  our  own  nation.  A 
radical  change  is  needed  in  this  matter; 
and  the  colonel  is  fighting  for  the  change. 
In  school  matters  the  colonel  has  pre- 
cisely the  ideas  of  our  wisest  and  most  ad- 
vanced men  and  women  in  the  United 
States.  Cherrie — who  is  not  only  an  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  naturalist  and  explorer 
in  the  tropics,  but  is  also  a  thoroughly 
good  citizen  at  home — is  the  chairman  of 
the  school  board  of  the  town  of  Newfane, 
in  Vermont.  He  and  the  colonel,  and 
Kermit  and  I,  talked  over  school  matters 
at  length,  and  were  in  hearty  accord  as  to 
the  vital  educational  needs  of  both  Brazil 
and  the  United  States:  the  need  of  com- 
bining industrial  with  purely  mental  train- 
ing, and  the  need  of  having  the  wide-spread 
popular  education,  which  is  and  must  be 
supported  and  paid  for  by  the  government, 
made  a  purely  governmental  and  abso- 
lutely non-sectarian  function,  adminis- 
tered by  the  state  alone,  without  inter- 
ference with,  nor  furtherance  of,  the  beliefs 
of  any  reputable  church.  The  colonel  is 
also  head  of  the  Indian  service  of  Brazil, 
being  what  corresponds  roughly  with  our 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  Here  also 
he  is  taking  the  exact  view  that  is  taken 
in  the  United  States  by  the  stanchest 
and  wisest  friends  of  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  must  be  treated  with  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  understanding,  no  less 
than  with  justice  and  firmness;  and  until 
they  become  citizens,  absorbed  into  the 
general  body  politic,  they  must  be  the 
wards  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  any  pri- 
vate association,  lay  or  clerical,  no  matter 
how  well-meaning. 

The  Sepotuba  River  was  scientifically 
explored  and  mapped  for  the  first  time  by 
Colonel  Rondon  in  1908,  as  head  of  the 
Brazilian  Telegraphic  Commission.  This 
was  during  the  second  year  of  his  explora- 
tion and  opening  of  the  unknown  north- 
western wilderness  of  Matto  Grosso. 
Most  of  this  wilderness  has  never  pre- 
viously been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  civi- 
lized man.  Not  only  were  careful  maps 
made  and  much  other  scientific  work  ac- 
complished, but  posts  were  established 
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and  telegraph  lines  constructed.     When  year,  having  descended  the  Gy-Parana. 

Colonel  Rondon  began  the  work  he  was  a  The  mouth  of  this  river  had  long  been 

major.     He  was  given  two  promotions,  to  known,  but  its  upper  course  for  two- thirds 

lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel,  while  ab-  of  its  length  was  absolutely  unknown  when 
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Kermit  Roosevelt. 


sent  in  the  wilderness.  His  longest  and 
most  important  exploring  trip,  and  the 
one  fraught  with  most  danger  and  hard- 
ship, was  begun  by  him  in  1909,  on  May 
3d,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Brazil.  He  left  Tapira])oan  on  that  day, 
and  he  reached  the  Madeira  River  on 
Christmas,   December   25,   of   the   same 


Rondon  descended  it.  Among  those  who 
took  part  under  him  in  this  piece  of  ex- 
ploration were  the  i)resent  Ca})tain  Amil- 
car  and  Lieutenant  Lyra;  and  two  better 
or  more  elTicicnt  men  for  such  wilderness 
work  itVould  be  imi)ossible  to  t'lnd.  They 
acted  as  his  two  cliicf  assistants  on  our 
trip.     In   1909   the  party  exhausted  all 
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their  food,  including  even  the  salt,  by 
August.  For  the  last  four  months  they 
lived  exclusively  on  the  game  they  killed, 
on  fruits,  and  on  wild  honey.  Their 
equipage  was  what  the  men  could  carry 
on  their  backs.  By  the  time  the  party 
reached  the  Madeira  they  were  worn  out 
by  fatigue,  exposure,  and  semi-starvation, 
and  their  enfeebled  bodies  were  racked 
by  fever. 

The  work  of  exploration  accomplished 
by  Colonel  Rondon  and  his  associates  dur- 
ing these  years  was  as  remarkable  as,  and 
in  its  results  even  more  important  than, 
any  similar  work  undertaken  elsewhere  on 
the  globe  at  or  about  the  same  time.  Its 
value  was  recognized  in  Brazil.  It  re- 
ceived no  recognition  by  the  geographical 
societies  of  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  work  done  by  the  original  explorers 
of  such  a  wilderness  necessitates  the  un- 
dergoing of  untold  hardship  and  danger. 
Their  successors,  even  their  immediate 
successors,  have  a  relatively  easy  time. 
Soon  the  road  becomes  so  well  beaten  that 
22 


it  can  be  traversed^  without  hardship  by 
any  man  who  does  not  venture  from  it — 
although  if  he  goes  off  into  the  wilderness 
for  even  a  day,  hunting  or  collecting, 
he  will  have  a  slight  taste  of  what  his 
predecessors  endured.  The  wilderness  ex- 
plored by  Colonel  Rondon  is  not  yet 
wholly  subdued,  and  still  holds  menace  to 
human  life.  At  Caceres  he  received  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  one  of  his  gallant  subor- 
dinates. Captain  Cardozo.  He  died  from 
beriberi,  far  out  in  the  wilderness  along 
our  proposed  line  of  march.  Colonel 
Rondon  also  received  news  that  a  boat 
ascending  the  Gy-Parana,  to  carry  provi- 
sions to  meet  those  of  our  party  who  were 
to  descend  that  stream,  had  been  up- 
set, the  provisions  lost,  and  three  men 
drowned.  The  risk  and  hardship  are  such 
that  the  ordinary  men,  the  camaradas, 
do  not  like  to  go  into  the  wilderness.  The 
men  who  go  with  the  Telegraphic  Com- 
mission on  the  rougher  and  wilder  work, 
are  paid  seven  times  as  much  as  they  earn 
in  civilization.     On  this  trip  of  ours  Colo- 
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nel  Rondon  met  with  much  difficulty  in 
securing  some  one  who  could  cook.  He 
asked  the  cook  on  the  little  steamer  Nyoac 
to  go  with  us;    but  the  cook  with  unaf- 


belongings  on  the  launch  and  the  house- 
boat, and  started  up-stream  for  Tapira- 
poan.  All  told  there  were  about  thirty 
men,  with  five  dogs  and  tents,  bedding 
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Wawasa  palm  forest  on  the  Sepotuba. 
It  was  like  passing  through  a  gigantic  greenhouse. — Page  24. 


fected  horror  responded :  "  Senhor,  /  have 
never  done  anything  to  deserve  punish- 
ment!" 

Five  days  after  leaving  us,  the  launch, 
with  one  of  the  native  trading-boats  lashed 
alongside,  returned.  On  the  13th  we 
broke  camp,  loaded  ourselves  and  all  our 


and  provisions ;  fresh  beef,  growing  rapid- 
ly less  fresh;  skins — all  and  everything 
jammed  together. 

It  rained  most  of  the  first  day  and  part 
of  the  first  night.  After  that  the  weather 
was  generally  overcast  and  pleasant  for 
travelling;  but  sometimes  rain  and  torrid 
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sunshine  alternated.  The  cooking — and 
it  was  good  cooking — was  done  at  a  funny 
little  open-air  fireplace,  with  two  or  three 
cooking-pots  placed  at  the  stern  of  the 
houseboat.  The  fireplace  was  a  platform 
of  earth,  taken  from  ant-hills,  and  heaped 
and  spread  on  the  boards  of  the  boat. 
Around  it  the  dusky  cook  worked  with 
philosophic  solemnity  in  rain  and  shine. 
Our  attendants,  friendly  souls  with  skins 
of  every  shade  and  hue,  slept  most  of  the 
time,  curled  up  among  boxes,  bundles,  and 
slabs  of  beef.  An  enormous  land  turtle 
was  tethered  toward  the  bow  of  the  house- 
boat. When  the  men  slept  too  near  it,  it 
made  futile  efforts  to  scramble  over  them ; 
and  in  return  now  and  then  one  of  them 
gravely  used  it  for  a  seat. 

Slowly  the  throbbing  engine  drove  the 
launch  and  its  unwieldy  side-partner 
against  the  swift  current.  The  river  had 
risen.  We  made  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour.  Ahead  of  us  the  brown  water 
street  stretched  in  curves  between  endless 


walls  of  dense  tropical  forest.  It  was  like 
passing  through  a  gigantic  greenhouse. 
Wawasa  and  boriti  palms,  cecropias,  huge 
figs,  feathery  bamboos,  strange  yellow- 
stemmed  trees,  low  trees  with  enormous 
leaves,  tall  trees  with  foliage  as  delicate 
as  lace,  trees  with  buttressed  trunks,  trees 
with  boles  rising  smooth  and  straight  to 
lofty  heights,  all  woven  together  by  a 
tangle  of  vines,  crowded  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  river.  Their  drooping  branches 
hung  down  to  the  water,  forming  a  screen 
through  which  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
bank,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  pene- 
trate to  the  bank.  Rarely  one  of  them 
showed  flowers — large  white  blossoms,  or 
small  red  or  yellow  blossoms.  More  often 
the  lilac  flowers  of  the  begonia- vine  made 
large  patches  of  color.  Innumerable  epi- 
phytes covered  the  limbs,  and  even  grew 
on  the  roughened  trunks.  We  saw  little 
bird  life — a  darter  now  and  then,  and  king- 
fishers flitting  from  perch  to  perch.  At 
long  intervals  we  passed  a  ranch.     At  one 
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Neariiig  1'apirapoan. 
It  was  too  crowded  to  move  around  save  with  a  definite  purpose.— Page  25. 
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A  fazenda  on  the  Sepotuba. 
At  long  intervals  we  passed  a  ranch. — Page  24, 


the  large,  red-tiled,  whitewashed  house 
stood  on  a  grassy  slope  behind  mango- 
trees.  The  wooden  shutters  were  thrown 
back  from  the  big  windows,  and  the  big 
rooms  were  utterly  bare — not  a  book,  not 
an  ornament.  A  palm,  loaded  with  scores 
of  the  pendulous  nests  of  the  troupials, 
stood  near  the  door.  Behind  were  orange- 
trees  and  coffee-plants,  and  near  by  fields 
of  bananas,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The  sallow 
foreman  was  courteous  and  hospitable. 
His  dark-skinned  women-folk  kept  in  the 
furtive  background.  Like  most  of  the 
ranches,  it  was  owned  by  a  company  with 
headquarters  at  Caceres. 

The  trip  was  pleasant  and  interesting, 
although  there  was  not  much  to  do  on  the 
boat.  It  was  too  crowded  to  move  around 
save  with  a  definite  purpose.  We  enjoyed 
the  scenery;  we  talked — in  English,  Por- 
tuguese, bad  French,  and  broken  German. 
Some  of  us  wrote.  Fiala  made  sketches 
of  improved  tents,  hammocks,  and  other 
field  equipment,  suggested  by  what  he  had 
already  seen.  Some  of  us  read  books. 
Colonel  Rondon,  neat,  trim,  alert,  and 
soldierly,  studied  a  standard  work  on  ap- 


plied geographical  astronomy.  Father 
Zahm  read  a  novel  by  Fogazzaro,  and  a 
couple  of  Brazilian  novels,  "O  Guarani" 
and  "Innocencia."  My  own  reading  va- 
ried from  ''QuentinDurward"  and  Gibbon 
to  the  "Chanson  de  Roland."  Miller 
took  out  his  little  pet  owl  Moses,  from  the 
basket  in  which  Moses  dwelt,  and  gave 
him  food  and  water.  Moses  crooned  and 
chuckled  gratefully  when  he  was  stroked 
and  tickled. 

Late  the  first  evening  we  moored  to  the 
bank  by  a  little  fazenda  of  the  poorer 
type.  The  houses  were  of  palm-leaves. 
Even  the  walls  were  made  of  the  huge 
fronds  or  leafy  branches  of  the  wawasa 
palm,  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  and 
the  blades  plaited  together.  Some  of  us 
went  ashore.  Some  stayed  on  the  boats. 
There  were  no  mosquitoes,  the  weather 
was  not  oppressively  hot,  and  we  slept 
well.  By  five  o'clock  next  morning  we 
had  each  drunk  a  cup  of  delicious  Brazil- 
ian coffee,  and  the  boats  were  under  way. 

All  day  we  steamed  slowly  up-stream. 
We  passed  two  or  three  fazendas.  At  one, 
where  we  halted  to  get  milk,  the  trees 
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were  overgrown  with  pretty  little  yel- 
low orchids.  At  dark  we  moored  at  a 
spot  where  there  were  no  branches  to  pre- 
vent our  placing  the  boats  directly  along- 
side the  bank.  There  were  hardly  any 
mosquitoes.  Most  of  the  party  took  their 
hammocks  ashore,  and  the  camp  was 
pitched  amid  singularly  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. The  trees  were  wawasa  palms, 
some  with  the  fronds  cresting  very  tall 
trunks,  some  with  the  fronds — seemingly 
longer — rising  almost  from  the  ground. 
The  fronds  were  of  great  length;  some 
could  not  have  been  less  than  fifty  feet 
long.  Bushes  and  tall  grass,  dew-drenched 
and  glittering  with  the  green  of  emeralds, 
grew  in  the  open  spaces  between.  We 
left  at  sunrise  the  following  morning.  One 
of  the  sailors  had  strayed  inland.  He  got 
turned  round  and  could  not  find  the  river; 
and  we  started  before  discovering  his  ab- 
sence. We  stopped  at  once,  and  with 
much  difficulty  he  forced  his  way  through 
the  vine-laced  and  thorn-guarded  jungle 
toward  the  sound  of  the  launch's  engines 
and  of  the  bugle  which  was  blown.  In 
this  dense  jungle,  when  the  sun  is  behind 
clouds,  a  man  without  a  compass  who 
strays  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river 
may  readily  become  hopelessly  lost. 

As  we  ascended  the  river  the  wawasa 
palms  became  constantly  more  numer- 
ous. At  this  point,  for  many  miles,  they 
gave  their  own  character  to  the  forest  on 
the  river  banks.  Everywhere  their  long, 
curving  fronds  rose  among  the  other 
trees,  and  in  places  their  lofty  trunks 
made  them  hold  their  heads  higher  than 
the  other  trees.  But  they  were  never  as 
tall  as  the  giants  among  the  ordinary 
trees.  On  one  towering  palm  we  noticed 
a  mass  of  Ijeautif  ul  violet  orchids  growing 
from  the  side  of  the  trunk,  half-way  to  the 
top.  On  another  big  tree,  not  a  palm, 
which  stood  in  a  little  opening,  there  hung 
well  over  a  hundred  troupials'  nests.  Be- 
sides two  or  three  small  ranches  we  this 
day  passed  a  large  ranch.  The  various 
houses  and  sheds,  all  palm-thatched, 
stood  by  the  river  in  a  big  space  of  cleared 
ground,  dotted  with  wawasa  palms.  A 
native  houseboat  was  moored  by  the  bank. 
Women  and  children  looked  from  the  un- 
glazed  windows  of  the  houses;  men  stood 
in  front  of  them.  The  biggest  house  was 
enclosed  by   a  stockade  of  palm   logs, 


thrust  end-on  into  the  ground.  Cows 
and  oxen  grazed  round  about;  and  carts 
with  solid  wheels,  each  wheel  made  of  a 
single  disk  of  wood,  were  tilted  on  their 
poles. 

We  made  our  noonday  halt  on  an  island 
where  very  tall  trees  grew,  bearing  fruits 
that  were  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Other 
trees  on  the  island  were  covered  with  rich 
red  and  yellow  blossoms;  and  masses  of 
delicate  blue  flowers  and  of  star-shaped 
white  flowers  grew  underfoot.  Hither 
and  thither  across  the  surface  of  the  riv- 
er flew  swallows,  with  so  much  white 
in  their  plumage  that  as  they  flashed  in 
the  sun  they  seemed  to  have  snow-white 
bodies,  borne  by  dark  wings.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  river  grew  swifter;  there  were 
stretches  of  broken  water  that  were  al- 
most rapids;  the  laboring  engine  strained 
and  sobbed  as  with  increasing  difflculty  it 
urged  forward  the  launch  and  her  clumsy 
consort.  At  nightfall  we  moored  beside 
the  bank,  where  the  forest  was  open 
enough  to  permit  a  comfortable  camp. 
That  night  the  ants  ate  large  holes  in 
Miller's  mosquito-netting,  and  almost  de- 
voured his  socks  and  shoe-laces. 

At  sunrise  we  again  started.  There 
were  occasional  stretches  of  swift,  broken 
water,  almost  rapids,  in  the  river;  every- 
where the  current  was  swift,  and  our  prog- 
ress was  slow.  The  prancha  was  towed 
at  the  end  of  a  hawser,  and  her  crew 
poled.  Even  thus  we  only  just  made  the 
riffle  in  more  than  one  case.  Two  or 
three  times  cormorants  and  snake-birds, 
perched  on  snags  in  the  river  or  on  trees 
alongside  it,  permitted  the  boat  to  come 
within  a  few  yards.  In  one  piece  of  high 
forest  we  saw  a  party  of  toucans,  con- 
spicuous even  among  the  tree-tops  be- 
cause of  their  huge  bills  and  the  leisure- 
ly expertness  with  which  they  crawled, 
climbed,  and  hopped  among  the  branches. 
We  went  by  several  fazendas. 

Shortly  before  noon — January  i6 — we 
reached  Tapirapoan,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Telegraphic  Commission.  It  was  an 
attractive  place,  on  the  river-front,  and  it 
was  gayly  bedecked  with  flags,  not  only 
those  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  but 
of  all  the  other  American  republics,  in  our 
honor.  There  was  a  large,  green  square, 
with  trees  standing  in  the  middle  of  it. 
On  one  side  of  this  square  were  the  build- 
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ings  of  the  Telegraphic  Commission,  on  Here  we  were  to  begin  our  trip  over- 

the  other  those  of  a  big  ranch,  of  which  land,  on  pack-mules  and  pack-oxen,  scores 

this  is  the  headquarters.     In  addition,  of  which  had  been  gathered  to  meet  us. 

there  were  stables,  sheds,  outhouses,  and  Several  days  were  needed  to  apportion 


From  a  photograph  by  Fiala. 

We  made  our  noon-day  halt  on  an  island  where  very  tall  trees  grew. — Page  26. 


corrals;  and  there  were  cultivated  fields 
near  by.  Milch  cows,  beef-cattle,  oxen, 
and  mules  wandered  almost  at  will.  There 
were  two  or  three  wagons  and  carts,  and 
a  traction  automobile,  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  telegraph  line,  but  not 
available  in  the  rainy  season,  at  the  time 
of  our  trip. 


the  loads  and  arrange  for  the  several  divi- 
sions in  which  it  was  necessary  that  so 
large  a  party  should  attempt  the  long  wil- 
derness march,  through  a  country  where 
there  was  not  much  food  for  man  or  beast, 
and  where  it  was  always  possible  to  run 
into  a  district  in  which  fatal  cattle  or 
horse  diseases  were  prevalent.    Fiala,  with 
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his  usual  efficiency,  took  charge  of  han-  naturalists.  The  two  latter,  Cherrie  and 
dling  the  outfit  of  the  American  portion  Miller,  had  so  far  done  the  hardest  and 
of  the  expedition,  with  Sigg  as  an  act-    the  best  work  of  the  expedition.     They 


From  a  photograph  by  Harper. 

Two  pranchas  being  pulled  by  launch  with  our  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  prancha  was  towed  at  the  end  of  a  hawser  and  her  crew  poled.— Page  26. 


ive  and  useful  assistant.     Harper,  who  had  collected  about  a  thousand  birds,  and 

like  the  others  worked  with  whole-hearted  two  hundred  and  fifty  mammals.     It  was 

zeal  and  cheerfulness,  also  helped  him,  ex-  not  probable  that  they  would  do  as  well 

cept  when  he  was  engaged  in  helping  the  during  the  remainder  of  our  trip,  for  we 


Froiii  a  J)iiotogruph  by  Harper. 


Tapirapoan  decorated  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  honor. 


intended  thenceforth  to  halt  as  little,  and 
march  as  steadily,  as  the  country,  the 
weather,  and  the  condition  of  our  means 
of  transportation  permitted.  I  kept  con- 
tinually wishing  that  they  had  more  time 
in  which  to  study  the  absorbingly  inter- 
esting life  histories  of  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  beasts  and  birds  we  were  all 
the  time  seeing.  Every  first-rate  museum 
must  still  employ  competent  collectors; 
but  I  think  that  a  museum  could  now 
confer  most  lasting  benefit,  and  could  do 
work  of  most  permanent  good,  by  sending 
out  into  the  immense  wildernesses,  where 
wild  nature  is  at  her  best,  trained  observ- 
ers with  the  gift  of  recording  what  they 
have  observed.  Such  men  should  be  col- 
lectors, for  collecting  is  still  necessary;  but 
they  should  also,  and  indeed  primarily, 
be  able  themselves  to  see,  and  to  set  viv- 
idly before  the  eyes  of  others,  the  full  life 
histories  of  the  creatures  that  dwell  in  the 
waste  spaces  of  the  world. 

At  this  point  both  Cherrie  and  Miller 

collected  a  number  of  mammals  and  birds 

which  they  had  not  previously  obtained; 

whether  any  were  new  to  science  could 
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only  be  determined  after  the  specimens 
reached  the  American  museum.  While 
making  the  round  of  his  small  mammal 
traps  one  morning,  Miller  encountered 
an  army  of  the  formidable  foraging  ants. 
The  species  was  a  large  black  one,  moving 
with  a  well-extended  front.  These  ants, 
sometimes  called  army  ants,  like  the  dri- 
ver ants  of  Africa,  move  in  big  bodies 
and  destroy  or  make  prey  of  every  living 
thing  that  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  get 
out  of  their  path  in  time.  They  run  fast, 
and  everything  runs  away  from  their  ad- 
vance. Insects  form  their  chief  prey ;  and 
the  most  dangerous  and  aggressive  lower- 
life  creatures  make  astonishingly  little  re- 
sistance to  them.  Miller's  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  this  army  of  ants  by 
noticing  a  big  centiped,  nine  or  ten  inches 
long,  trying  to  flee  before  them.  A  num- 
ber of  ants  were  biting  it,  and  it  writhed 
at  each  bite,  but  did  not  try  to  use  its 
long  curved  jaws  against  its  assailants. 
On  other  occasions  he  saw  big  scorpions 
and  big  hairy  spiders  trying  to  escape  in 
the  same  way,  and  showing  the  same  help- 
less inability  to  injure  their  ravenous  foes, 
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or  to  defend  themselves.  The  ants  climb 
trees  to  a  great  height,  much  higher  than 
most  birds'  nests,  and  at  once  kill  and 
tear  to  pieces  any  fledglings  in  the  nests 
they  reach.  But  they  are  not  as  common 
as  some  writers  seem  to  imagine;  days 
may  elapse  before  their  armies  are  en- 
countered, and  doubtless  most  nests  are 
never  visited  or  threatened  by  them.  In 
some  instances  it  seems  likely  that  the 
birds  save  themselves  and  their  young  in 
other  ways.  Some  nests  are  inaccessible. 
From  others  it  is  probable  that  the  parents 
remove  the  young.  Miller  once,  in  Gui- 
ana, had  been  watching  for  some  days  a 
nest  of  ant-wrens  which  contained  young. 
Going  thither  one  morning,  he  found  the 
tree,  and  the  nest  itself,  swarming  with 
foraging  ants.  He  at  first  thought  that 
the  fledglings  had  been  devoured,  but  he 
soon  saw  the  parents,  only  about  thirty 
yards  off,  with  food  in  their  beaks.  They 
were  engaged  in  entering  a  dense  part  of 
the  jungle,  coming  out  again  without  food 


in  their  beaks,  and  soon  reappearing  once 
more  with  food.  Miller  never  found  their 
new  nests,  but  their  actions  left  him  cer- 
tain that  they  were  feeding  their  young, 
which  they  must  have  themselves  re- 
moved from  the  old  nest.  These  ant- 
wrens  hover  in  front  of  and  over  the  col- 
umns of  foraging  ants,  feeding  not  only 
on  the  other  insects  aroused  by  the  ants, 
but  on  the  ants  themselves.  This  fact 
has  been  doubted;  but  Miller  has  shot 
them  with  the  ants  in  their  bills  and  in 
their  stomachs.  Dragon-flies,  in  num- 
bers, often  hover  over  the  columns,  dart- 
ing down  at  them;  Miller  could  not  be 
certain  he  had  seen  them  actually  seiz- 
ing the  ants,  but  this  was  his  belief.  I 
have  myself  seen  these  ants  plunder  a  nest 
of  the  dangerous  and  highly  aggressive 
wasps,  while  the  wasps  buzzed  about  in 
greatexcitement,  but  seemed  unable  effect- 
ively to  retaliate.  I  have  also  seen  them 
clear  a  sapling  tenanted  by  their  kinsmen, 
the  poisonous  red  ants,  or  fire-ants;    the 


From  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

Palm-tree  at  Tapirapoan  showing  the  parasitic  growth  which  will  soon  kill  the  palm. 
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fire-ants  fought  and  I  have  no  doubt  in-  There  were  doves  and  woodpeckers  of 
jured  or  killed  some  of  their  swarming  and  various  species.  Other  birds  bore  no  re- 
active black  foes;  but  the  latter  quickly  semblance  to  any  of  ours.  One  honey- 
did  away  with  them.     I  have  only  come  creeper  was  a  perfect  little  gem,   with 


From  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

The  telegrapher  at  Tapirapoan,  his  wife  (the  schoolmistress),  and  the  schoolchildren. 


across  black  foraging  ants;  but  there  are 
red  species.  They  attack  human  beings 
precisely  as  they  attack  all  animals,  and 
precipitate  flight  is  the  only  resort. 

Around  our  camp  here  butterflies  of 
gorgeous  coloring  swarmed,  and  there 
were  many  fungi  as  delicately  shaped  and 
tinted  as  flowers.  The  scents  in  the  woods 
were  wonderful.  There  were  many  whip- 
poorwills,  or  rather  Brazilian  birds  re- 
lated to  them;  they  uttered  at  intervals 
through  the  night  a  succession  of  notes 
suggesting  both  those  of  our  whippoor- 
will  and  those  of  our  big  chuck- will 's- 
widow  of  the  Gulf  States,  but  not  identi- 
cal with  either.  There  were  other  birds 
which  were  nearly  akin  to  familiar  birds 
of  the  United  States:  a  dull-colored  cat- 
bird, a  dull-colored  robin,  and  a  sparrow 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  our  com- 
mon song-sparrow  and  sweetheart  spar- 
row; Miller  had  heard  this  sparrow  sing- 
ing by  day  and  night,  fourteen  thousand 
feet  up  on  the  Andes,  and  its  song  sug- 
gested the  songs  of  both  of  our  sparrows. 


plumage  that  was  black,  purple,  and  tur- 
quoise, and  brilliant  scarlet  feet.  Two 
of  the  birds  which  Cherrie  and  Miller 
procured  were  of  extraordinary  nesting 
habits.  One,  a  nunlet,  in  shape  resem- 
bles a  short-tailed  bluebird.  It  is  plum- 
beous, with  a  fulvous  belly  and  white  tail 
coverts.  It  is  a  stupid  little  bird,  and 
does  not  like  to  fly  away  even  when  shot 
at.  It  catches  its  prey  and  ordinarily 
acts  like  a  rather  dull  flycatcher,  perching 
on  some  dead  tree,  swooping  on  insects 
and  then  returning  to  its  perch,  and  never 
going  on  the  ground  to  feed  or  run  about. 
But  it  nests  in  burrows  which  it  digs  itself, 
one  bird  usually  digging,  while  the  other 
bird  perches  in  a  bush  near  by.  Sometimes 
these  burrows  are  in  the  side  of  a  sand- 
bank, the  sand  being  so  loose  that  it  is  a 
marvel  that  it  does  not  cave  in.  Some- 
times the  burrows  are  in  the  level  plain, 
running  down  about  three  feet,  and  then 
rising  at  an  angle.  The  nest  consists  of 
a  few  leaves  and  grasses,  and  the  eggs  are 
white.     The  other  bird,  called  a  nun  or 
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waxbill,  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  gray- 
ish in  color,  with  a  waxy  red  bill.  It  also 
burrows  in  the  level  soil,  the  burrow  being 
five  feet  long;  and  over  the  mouth  of  the 
burrow  it  heaps  a  pile  of  sticks  and  leaves. 
At  this  camp  the  heat  was  great — from 
91°  to  104°  Fahrenheit — and  the  air  very 
hea\y ,  being  saturated  with  moisture ;  and 
there  were  many  rain-storms.  But  there 
were  no  mosquitoes,  and  we  were  very 
comfortable.  Thanks  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  ranch,  we  fared  sumptuously, 
with  plenty  of  beef,  chickens,  and.  fresh 
milk.  Two  of  the  Brazilian  dishes  were 
delicious:  canza,  a  thick  soup  of  chicken 
and  rice,  the  best  soup  a  hungry  man  ever 
tasted;  and  beef  chopped  in  rather  small 
pieces  and  served  with  a  well-flavored  but 
simple  gravy.  The  mule  allotted  me  as 
a  riding-beast  was  a  powerful  animal,  with 
easy  gaits.  The  Brazilian  Government 
had  waiting  for  me  a  very  handsome  silver- 
mounted  saddle  and  bridle;  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  both.  However,  my 
exceedingly  rough  and  shabby  clothing 
made  an  incongruous  contrast. 


At  Tapirapoan  we  broke  up  our  bag- 
gage— as  well  as  our  party.  We  sent  for- 
ward, to  the  divide  between  the  Gy-Parana 
and  the  River  of  Doubt,  the  Canadian 
canoe — ^which,  with  the  motor-engine  and 
some  kerosene,  went  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
six  oxen — and  a  hundred  sealed  tin  cases 
of  provisions,  each  containing  rations  for 
a  day  for  six  men.  They  had  been  put 
up  in  New  York  under  the  special  di- 
rection of  Fiala,  for  use  when  we  got 
where  we  wished  to  take  good  and  varied 
food  in  small  compass.  All  the  skins, 
skulls,  and  alcoholic  specimens,  and  all 
the  baggage  not  absolutely  necessary, 
were  sent  back  down  the  Paraguay  and 
to  New  York,  in  charge  of  Harper.  Most 
of  the  Brazilian  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  Captain  Amil- 
car,  were  organized  to  go  in  one  detach- 
ment. The  main  body  of  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  the  remaining  American 
members,  and  of  Colonel  Rondon,  Lieu- 
tenant Lyra,  and  Doctor  Cajazeiras,  with 
their  baggage  and  provisions,  formed  an- 
other detachment. 


hrum  n  J>huiui;?\t/>,'i  by  Uarpe>-. 

The  Canadian  canoe,  which,  with  the  motor-engine  and  some  kerosene,  was  sent  in  a  cart  drawn  by  six  oxen. 


A   TOAST    TO    DEWEY 

By  Mary  Synoii 


ner 


UGH  SPENCE  and  New 
Orleans  welcomed  the  jun- 
ior officers  of  the  Quincy 
with  a  dinner  atFrangani's. 
The  officers,  three  of  them, 
''Rags"  White  and  "Gun- 
'  Griscom  of  the  engineers,  and  "  Fan- 
ny "  Adams  of  the  line,  came  ashore  with 
a  little  trepidation  and  a  memory  of  their 
parting  from  Hugh  Spence  on  the  day 
when  the  final  board  had  detached  him 
from  service  a  week  before  diploma  day  at 
Annapolis.  For  four  years  White  and 
Griscom  and  Adams  and  Spence  had  made 
life  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
spectacularly  pleasant  for  themselves  and 
certain  of  their  fellows.  Through  four 
years  no  thought  of  separation  from  each 
other  or  from  the  service  had  ever  come 
close  to  any  one  of  them.  Then  one  June 
morning  when  the  Maryland  roses  were 
blooming,  Hugh  Spence  packed  his  civil- 
ian's clothes,  flung  his  uniform  cap  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  in  the  upper  quarters, 
where  he  had  bunked  since  he  came  into 
First  Division,  waved  a  blithe  good-by  to 
his  fellows,  and  whistled  a  gay  defiance  of 
farewell  as  he  went  down  the  halls  and  out 
of  their  lives.  For  two  years  he  worked 
for  his  father  in  the  pit  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  while  Griscom  and  Adams 
and  White  led  the  life  he  should  have  led 
on  battle-ships  and  despatch-boats  and 
destroyers,  cruising  in  the  Caribbean  and 
working  in  the  navy-yards.  For  two  years 
he  followed  their  movements  through 
scraps  of  news  in  the  daily  papers.  Then 
a  chance  of  peace  sent  him  to  New  Or- 
leans to  trade  on  the  Cotton  Exchange 
just  before  a  chance  of  war  sent  the  Quincy 
into  the  harbor  there  for  supplies.  Hugh 
Spence  saw  it  from  the  window  of  his  office 
in  a  tall  building  that  commanded  a  sweep- 
ing view  of  the  water-front.  He  gave  a 
whoop  that  startled  the  stenographer  into 
an  answering  scream,  then  bounded  to- 
ward the  elevators. 

Adams,  landing  from  the  launch  at  the 
water-front,  found  him,  big,  blond,  care- 
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less  of  tie,  reckless  of  eye,  smiling  as  of  old, 
dancing  a  hornpipe  to  show  his  delight  at 
the  coming  of  his  classmates.  The  hug 
that  he  bestowed  upon  the  sedate  little 
lieutenant  aroused  the  negro  roustabouts 
to  mirth  and  forced  the  sailors  to  turn 
hastily  toward  the  solemn  coxswain.  The 
joy  in  his  eyes  nearly  reduced  little  Adams 
to  tears.  The  memory  of  Hugh's  glad- 
ness through  the  hour  while  the  rumpled- 
haired  giant  kept  at  his  side  took  the  lieu- 
tenant to  Captain  Graham  when  Hugh's 
invitation  for  the  dinner  at  Frangani's 
came  out  to  the  three  men  on  the  Quincy, 
Captain  Graham,  old  in  the  navy,  pulled 
his  white  mustache.  "Shore  leave?''  he 
grumbled.  "  Going  out  with  Spence? 
Hugh  Spence?  Detached  from  service  two 
years  ago  for " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Sheer  off!"  growled  Graham. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  little  Adams.  "Back 
for  dog-watch,  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

That  afternoon,  as  the  three  men  of  the 
class  of  'i2  looked  out  over  the  waters  of 
the  bay  toward  the  city,  "Gunner"  Gris- 
com voiced  the  question  that  they  had 
been  thinking  whenever  they  thought  of 
Hugh  Spence.  "How  does  he  take  it, 
Fanny?"  he  asked. 

"Why,"  said  little  Adams,  "he  doesn't 
seem  to  take  it  at  all." 

"Bluff,"  said  Griscom.     "Grit." 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  said  White,  who  had 
been  Hugh  Spence 's  roommate.  "  Has  he 
grown  up?"  he  asked  little  Adams. 

"Not  a  bit,"  the  lieutenant  chuckled. 
"He  wanted  to  buy  me  ice-cream  sodas, 
and  he  showed  me  a  bunch  of  picture  post- 
cards he  was  carrying.  He's  just  boy 
yet." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  feels  the  trouble  at 
all?"  Griscom  persisted. 

"Oh,  he  must,"  said  little  Adams,  "but 
he  hides  it  well.  Hugh  won't  blubber 
over  it." 

"I'm  not  sure,"  "Rags"  White  said, 
"that   Hugh   ever   cared."     The   others 
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frowned  at  him.  "It  is  not  human  for  a 
man  to  be  detached  from  the  service  with- 
out caring,"  Adams  said  from  the  height 
of  four  generations  of  naval  service. 

"It  is — for  Hugh,"  said  White. 

Quite  possible  did  carelessness  seem  for 
Hugh  when  he  met  them  at  the  dock.  He 
was  driving  a  high-powered  motor-car  that 
glistened  under  the  lights  of  the  levee.  He 
embraced  them  all  bearishly,  and  piled 
them  in  the  tonneau  with  the  rollicking 
pleasure  in  their  company  that  they  cher- 
ished as  one  of  the  bright  memories  of  their 
cadet  days.  "Heave-ho!"  he  shouted. 
"We're  off  to  Frangani's  where  they  cook 
oysters  and  revolutions  in  one  pan,  and 
uncork  wars  with  every  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy!" He  spun  them  through  narrow 
streets  along  the  water-front  with  a  ve- 
locity that  took  away  their  breaths.  He 
veered  around  corners  on  one  wheel.  He 
tumbled  them  from  the  car  with  boyish  off- 
handedness.  He  tried  to  embrace  them 
as  he  led  them  into  the  little  restau- 
rant. He  shoved  them  down  the  aisle  be- 
tween tables  where  dark  men  were  gath- 
ered and  slammed  them  into  chairs  with 
bearish  exuberance  of  spirit.  He  beamed 
upon  them  joyously,  without  bitterness, 
without  rancor,  without  anything  but 
gladness  in  the  meeting,  as  he  ordered  a 
dinner  that  each  man  knew  would  cost 
more  than  the  month's  pay  of  a  lieutenant 
under  orders.  "Oh,  but  it's  bully  to  see 
you  again!"  he  told  them  thrice. 

For  an  hour  the  three  men  of  the  service, 
tanned  from  the  winds  off  Hatteras  and 
the  suns  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  talked  of 
weather  and  Mardi  Gras  and  clambakes 
in  New  England,  and  of  New  York  thea- 
tres, as  they  went  through  the  courses 
of  Hugh's  elaborate  dinner  and  puffed 
hard  upon  their  host's  smuggled  Havanas. 
Then  they  began  to  talk  of  war.  War 
talk  was  as  common  at  Frangani's  in  Feb- 
ruary as  oyster  stew  was  in  the  French 
market.  Swarthy  men  from  Honduras 
and  Guatemala  and  Colombia  and  Ven- 
ezuela planned  wars  in  the  little  restau- 
rant with  serene  candor.  Sometimes 
these  wars  came  to  fruition,  and  new  presi- 
dents rode  through  old  plazas.  Some- 
times they  didn't.  If  the  wars  failed,  the 
men  came  back  to  meet  again  other  men, 
oilier,  sleeker,  colder-eyed  men  who  had 
engineered  all  the   opera-bouffe   revolu- 


tions of  the  last  decade  in  the  Latin  states 
of  America.  They  were  all  in  Frangani's 
that  night,  watching  the  men  from  the 
Quincy  and  Hugh  Spence  with  something 
of  contempt  for  the  laughing  youth  of  the 
four.  Agents  of  German  gun  factories, 
agents  of  Jewish  syndicates,  agents  of 
British  mining  properties,  elbowed  each 
other  and  scores  of  little  Mexicans  as  they 
talked  of  siege  and  battle.  The  electric 
arcs,  gleaming  on  the  bristling  speech  of 
the  diners,  gave  to  the  scene  the  effect 
of  a  rehearsal  on  an  unset  stage.  Rags 
White,  glancing  over  the  room  from  the 
platform  where  Frangani,  a  little  old  man, 
kept  watch,  to  the  door  where  a  deposed 
president  oi  a  republic  was  going  out, 
caught  the  theatricalism  of  the  place. 
"Keep  in  character,  don't  they?"  he 
laughed,  overhearing  the  conversation  in 
Spanish  that  three  men  at  the  table  behind 
him  held,  a  sharp  dialogue  of  routes  from 
the  Texas  border  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Hugh  Spence  lifted  his  head  to  look  over 
Adams  to  their  neighbors.  "  They're  seri- 
ous," he  said  without  laughter.  "One 
of  them  is  Francesco  Madero's  nephew. 
He's  going  back  some  day." 

"What's  the  chance  of  a  big  row?" 
White's  chin  jerked  in  the  direction  of 
Mexico.  "Are  we  likely  to  get  in  it, 
Hugh?" 

"  You  fellows  ought  to  know  more  about 
that  than  I  do,"  Spence  laughed.  "I'm 
just  a  cotton-broker." 

"Fat  chance  we  have  for  information 
on  Granny  Graham's  boat,"  complained 
Adams. 

"Is  he  as  grumpy  as  ever?"  Hugh  de- 
manded. "  Do  you  remember  when  I  ex- 
ploded a  Ley  den  jar  in  the  laboratory,  and 
he  gave  you  ten  demerits  for  giggling, 
Fanny?  Said  the  breaking  of  the  jar  was 
an  accident,  but  that  your  giggle  was  a 
crime?" 

There  fell  a  pause  between  the  men  at 
Hugh's  story.  The  thought  of  the  final 
demerits  flashed  beneath  the  lights  at 
Frangani's.  In  an  instant  Griscom  had 
tried  to  cover  the  unvoiced  rift ;  but  Hugh 
Spence  had  been  one  of  them  and  the  si- 
lent moment  smote  him.  He  flung  back 
his  blond  head,  shaking  his  hair  from  his 
blue  eyes.  "Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he 
demanded,  "you  aren't  sensitive,  are  you, 
about  old  times  just  because  they  de- 
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tached  me? ' '  He  scanned  their  eyes  curi- 
ously. "I  thought  you  all  knew  I  didn't 
care,"  he  said. 

"That's  just  what  I  said,"  declared 
White.     "I  always  said  you  didn't." 

"Well,  I  didn't,  and  I  haven't,"  said 
Hugh.  "My  father  was  awf'Uy  cut  up 
over  it.  Said  I'd  disgraced  the  family. 
But  my  mother  understood.  Said  she'd 
have  been  ashamed  of  me  if  I  hadn't  done 
just  what  I  did.  She  knew,  she  said,  that 
the  girl  was  cold." 

"Well,  perhaps  she  was  cold,"  said 
Griscom,  "but  there  wasn't  another  fel- 
low at  the  Academy,  Hugh,  who'd  have 
risked  detachment  to  give  a  girl  his  coat. 
Didn't  you  know  it  was  against  orders?'* 

"I  knew  every  order  they  ever  wrote," 
saidHugh  easily, "  but  it  was  a  chilly  night, 
you  remember,  and  she  had  on  an  awfully 
thin  dress.  She  asked  me  for  my  coat, 
and  I  gave  it  to  her.     What  could  I  do?  " 

"Was  she  really  cold?''  asked  little 
Adams. 

"Well,"  Hugh  grinned,  "she  was  about 
sixty  degrees  colder  when  I  proposed  to 
her  at  Lenox  that  summer.  Said  she 
wouldn't  marry  out  of  the  na\y,  and  that 
I'd  dished  the  whole  show." 

"Why  did  you  ask  her  to  marry  you?" 
Adams  desired  knowledge. 

"  Wellj'my  mother  thought  I  should,  be- 
cause, you  see,  her  name  got  in  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  row,  and  mother 
thought  that  people  outside  wouldn't  un- 
derstand how  strict  the  nav^^  is  on  those 
things,  and  they  might  think  it  a  scrape." 

"Oh!"  said  Griscom  and  White  and 
Adams,  all  together. 

"Weren't  you  afraid  she'd  marry  you, 
Hugh?"  Griscom  asked. 

"  Afraid?  "  Hugh  tossed  back  the  word. 
*'Was  I  ever  afraid  of  anything,  Gunner 
— God,  man,  woman,  or  devil?" 

"Weren't  you  ever  afraid  of  anything, 
Hugh?"  Uttle  Adams  asked  in  the  tone 
that  begs  continued  illusions. 

"  Smallpox,"  said  Hugh  promptly.  "  Do 
you  remember  how  we  ran  away  from  the 
Second  Division'once  when  we  were  plebes, 
and  we  got  in  an  ambulance  and  found 
there 'd  been  a  smallpox  case?  Didn't  I 
run,  Rags?" 

"  You  did,"  White  said.  "  Seems  to  me, 
Hugh,"  he  mused,  "that  you  did  every- 
thing on  the  high  speed." 


"Smoke  up,"  Hugh  ordered  them. 
"One  thing  I've  always  been  glad  to  re- 
member," he  said,  so  seriously  that  they 
leaned  forward,  "is  that  I'd  had  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  demerits  before  the  crash 
came.  Loaning  my  coat  to  a  girl  was  a 
major  offence,  anyhow,  and  I'd  had  the 
fun  of  the  rest.  Say,  Rags,  do  you  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  brought  up  a  grind- 
organ  and  played  'After  the  Ball'  under 
LeConti's  window  during  French?  He'd 
flirted  with  the  Jasmine  Flower  at  the  hop 
the  night  before  and  he  didn't  want  to  be 
reminded  of  it,  did  he?  And  do  you  re- 
member how  we  sneaked  into  the  plebes' 
quarters  and  shaved  off  Langham's  eye- 
brow? Wasn't  he  a  sight  at  chapel?  And 
the  night  we  spiked  the  guns?  "  His  joy- 
ous reminiscence  carried  them  back  on  its 
tide  until  they  forgot  the  war  talk  of  Fran- 
gani's,  forgot  the  years  between,  forgot 
that  Hugh  Spence  was  not  one  of  them 
any  more,  forgot  the  passing  hours,  until 
the  lights  blinked  on  their  eager  talk  of 
boyish  times  on  Severn's  shore.  Only 
when  Frangani  nodded  to  the  big  clock 
and  smiled  over  the  empty  tables  around 
them  from  which  the  swarthy  men  had 
long  since  gone  did  they  remember  the 
Quincy  and  Granny  Graham.  As  they 
whirled  to  the  wharf  along  the  water-front 
the  spell  of  Annapolis  lingered  with  them. 
They  began  to  sing  old  songs  of  the  Acad- 
emy, letting  them  drift  into  thin  strains 
of  melody.  Before  dog-watch  they  came 
alongside  the  launch  to  see  the  lights  of  the 
Quincy  blinking  over  the  waters.  "Give 
a  cheer!"  Griscom  cried,  and  the  three 
men  from  the  boat  cleaved  the  stillness 
with  the  old  Annapolis  shout,  ending  on 
the  high-stressed,  long-held  cry  of  "Na- 
ve-e-E!" 

Hat  in  hand,  Hugh  stood  while  they 
cheered.  "  Bully  old  boys,''  he  said.  "  It's 
been  ten  years  of  life  to  see  you  fellows." 
He  shook  their  outstretched  hands  fer- 
vently. "Remember,"  he  said,  "while 
I'm  in  it,  this  town  is  yours."  He  stood 
at  the  wharf  while  they  went  out  into  the 
night.  Griscom  and  Adams  and  White 
could  see  his  big  bulk  dark  against  the  glit- 
tering lights  of  the  levee.  "You  were  right, 
Rags,"  said  Gunner  Griscom.  "Hugh's 
just  as  happy  as  if  he  were  admiral  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet." 

"Happier,"  said  Rags  White.    ' 
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"  But  did  you  notice,"  said  little  Adams, 
*'  that  he  didn't  sing  any  of  the  songs  with 

us?" 

Griscom  and  Adams  and  White  were 
with  Mayo  in  front  of  Tampico  when 
Hugh  Spence  touched  shoulders  with  the 
navy  again.  In  the  time  between,  dark 
men  had  come  to  and  gone  from  Fran- 
gani's,  while  Hugh  entertained  gay  parties 
of  new  acquaintances  in  the  queer  little 
restaurant .  If  he  found  these  affairs  lack- 
ing in  the  fine  zest  that  had  marked  his 
meeting  with  his  classmates,  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  voice  his 
deeper  regrets.  Four  years  at  Annapolis 
had  taught  him  the  fortunes  of  the  navy. 
Two  years  out  of  it  had  taught  him  the 
fortunes  of  life.  Then,  too,  his  blithe 
spirits  rose  like  mercury  in  the  theatrical 
atmosphere  of  New  Orleans.  He  drank 
deep  of  the  cloying  wine  of  the  Creole  city, 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  volatility,  he 
might  have  drifted  into  the  lotus-eater's 
lethargy;  but  the  speed  mania  that  had 
kept  him  ahead  of  his  class  at  the  Acad- 
emy kept  him  now  above  the  level  of 
pleasures  of  the  town.  That  was  why  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  the  going  of 
the  dark  men  from  Frangani's  presaged 
a  crisis  in  the  history  of  more  than  one 
country. 

Frangani  knew  nothing,  or  pretended  to 
know  nothing,  of  his  departed  guests.  He 
himself  brought  the  newspapers  every 
night  to  Hugh,  who  had  drifted  into  the 
habit  of  coming.  Hugh  studied  them  in- 
tently. Every  night  he  watched  the 
southward  creeping  of  the  war-cloud. 
Through  March  and  the  earlier  weeks  of 
April  he  puzzled  over  the  possible  out- 
come. It  was  one  night  near  to  the  middle 
of  April  when  he  read  of  how  the  paymas- 
ter of  the  Dolphin  had  been  arrested  in 
Tampico.  His  blue  eyes  glittered  as  Fran- 
gani passed  the  table.  ''Frangani,"  he 
called  to  the  old  man,  "are  you  a  Mexi- 
can?" 

''I  thank  God,"  said  Frangani,  ''that  I 
am  not." 

"You've  reason  for  gratitude,"  said 
Hugh.  He  reread  the  story,  clipped  it 
from  the  newspaper,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  He  referred  to  it  next  night 
when  he  read  Mayo's  demand  upon  Zara- 
goza.     He  whistled  two  nights  later  when 


he  saw  that  the  North  Atlantic  squadron 
had  been  ordered  to  Mexico.  "  Good  old 
Charlie  Badger,"  he  muttered.  "He'll 
talk  Spanish.  Now  those  greasers'll  get 
what's  coming  to  them."  On  the  Sunday 
when  Huerta  procrastinated,  holding  off 
answer,  Hugh  Spence  stood  in  front  of  the 
bulletin  window  of  a  newspaper  office. 
That  night  at  Frangani's  he  traced  Badg- 
er's course  on  a  map  of  the-  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Frangani  looked  twice  at  his  guest's 
set  jaw  and  paused  beside  the  table.  The 
boy  looked  up  at  the  old  Latin.  "Fran- 
gani," he  said,  "do  you  remember  the  fel- 
lows who  came  with  me  one  night  in  uni- 
form? Well,  they're  in  front  of  Tampico 
now,  and  they're  going  to  blow  off  the 
roofs  of  that  town." 

"Unquestionably,"  said  Frangani  po- 
Htely. 

He  went  past,  and  Hugh  sat  for  a  long 
time  in  the  nearly  deserted  restaurant, 
looking  out  upon  the  narrow  street  which 
the  spring  twilight  was  painting  dim  vio- 
let, but  seeing  neither  color  nor  people 
who  passed,  so  far  did  his  vision  go  beyond 
the  vine-covered  walls,  flying  southward 
to  the  harbor  where  the  Quincy  rode  at 
anchor.  Then,  whistling  softly,  he  arose 
and  went  back  to  the  newspaper  bulletins. 
Two  hours  later  he  was  standing  on  Ca- 
nal Street  in  a  drizzling  rain  when  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  feet.  Something  of 
shuffle  in  the  sound  beat  upon  his  ear- 
drums. Before  he  turned  he  knew  that 
the  marching  men  were  marines.  From 
over  his  shoulder  he  gave  one  look  at  the 
advancing  column.  The  rain  gleamed  on 
the  rifles  of  the  men,  shone  on  their  faces. 
Hugh  Spence  turned  his  back  and  went  to 
his  hotel. 

He  did  not  need  to  read  the  newspapers 
the  next  day  to  know  how  near  was  war. 
All  through  the  day  came  occasional 
tramping  of  feet  and  glitter  of  guns.  New 
Orleans  was  bristling  with  sailors,  who 
waited  for  the  transports  to  take  them  out 
to  where  Badger's  ships  would  pass  in  their 
course  to  Mexico.  Flaring  head-lines  told 
him  that  Vera  Cruz  had  been  blockaded 
before  the  President  had  finished  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  A  sharp  pang  of  mem- 
ory flashed  on  his  sensitized  brain-plate 
the  names  of  all  the  ships  from  Newport  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  faces  of  all  the  men 
who  commanded  them.     He  tried  to  work 
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and  failed.  He  took  his  car  to  the  shell 
road,  tearing  madly  countryward,  only  to 
return  before  dark  and  go  to  Frangani's, 

Frangani's  was  crowded,  not  with  the 
dark  men,  but  with  boys.  There  were 
nearly  two  hundred  of  them  in  the  lit- 
tle restaurant.  Hugh  Spence's  mouth 
twitched  as  he  looked  upon  them  from  the 
doorway.  ''Baby  sailors"  they  were, 
boys  from  the  training  station  at  Great 
Lakes,  come  to  join  Badger's  fleet,  lusty 
boys  on  their  first  active  service,  shout- 
ing at  Frangani's  waiters,  gulping  down 
Frangani's  highly  spiced  foods,  rollicking 
snatches  of  song,  of  yells,  of  rhythmic  cries. 
Spence  hesitated,  then  walked  to  his  own 
table. 

A  boy  alone  held  the  place  where  Adams 
had  been  on  the  night  when  the  Quincy 
rode  in  the  bay.  Hugh  Spence  had  a  mo- 
mentary impression  that  the  boy  resem- 
bled the  little  lieutenant,  but  as  he  sat 
across  from  him  he  saw  that  youth  was  the 
only  quality  that  the  faces  of  the  man 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  sailor  had  in 
common.  The  boy  was  eating  without 
interest  in  either  the  place  or  his  food. 
Spence  watched  him  with  a  little  curiosity , 
tempered  with  amusement.  He  framed 
the  question,  "How  old  are  you?"  almost 
subconsciously.  ^ '  Eighteen ,  sir , "  the  b oy 
answered,  raising  eyes  of  extraordinary 
brightness  from  the  table-cloth. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Joe,  sir." 

"From  Great  Lakes  Station?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Going  to  Badger?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"When?" 

"Transport  calls  to-morrow,  sir." 

"How  many  of  you  go?" 

"Five  hundred,  sir." 

"Who's  your  line  commander?" 

"Lieutenant  Carter,  sir." 

"Oh!"  Carter  had  been  in  First  Di- 
vision when  Hugh  Spence  was  a  plebe. 
Until  Hugh  Spence's  career  Carter  had 
held  the  Academy  record  for  daredevil 
carelessness.  And  Carter  was  taking 
these  boys  to  Badger.  "When  do  you 
cast  off?" 

"Dawn,  sir." 

The  boy's  fingers  fumbled  with  his  plate. 
His  breath  came  hotly.  His  face  purpled 
into  splotches.     Hugh  Spence  stared  at 


him  quizzically,  not  seeing  him  at  first  for 
his  thought  of  Carter.  Then  suddenly 
the  boy  came  into  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. "What's  the  matter  with  you, 
youngster?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  boy  gasped.  "I 
really  don't  know.  I  guess  I'm  sick.  I 
guess  I'm  awful  sick."  He  stared  at  Hugh 
Spence  with  glazed  intentness.  "I  guess 
you  are,"  said  Hugh.  He  reached  in  his 
pocket  for  a  thermometer,  a  gift  from 
Griscom,  and  Spence's  only  sentimental 
relic  of  old  days  at  the  Academy,  took  it 
from  the  case  on  which  were  engraved  the 
initials  "H.  S."  and  the  year  "1912," 
dipped  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  handed 
it  to  the  sailor.  The  boy  thrust  it  in  his 
mouth,  removing  it  at  Spence's  command. 
"Let's  see  your  tongue?"  he  ordered.  The 
boy  obeyed.  "Hold  out  your  hands." 
The  sailor  pushed  them  toward  the  centre 
of  the  table.  Spence  studied  them  care- 
fully, then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  lad's 
bloated  face.  "Are  you  game,  Joe?"  he 
asked. 

Up  near  the  door  some  one  started  to 
sing  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 
Young  voices  took  up  the  refrain.  The 
boy  wet  his  lips,  keeping  his  glassy  eyes  on 
Spence.  "  Fire! "  he  said.  Around  them 
surged  the  singing.  "  If  you  knew  some- 
thing that  could  keep  the  boys  back  from 
going  to  Badger,  would  you  tell  it?  "  Hugh 
asked  him. 

"What  could?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Contagion.  If  you  knew  you  had 
some  contagious  disease,  Joe,  and  no  one 
else  knew  it,  what  would  you  do?" 

"What'velgot?" 

Spence  studied  the  swollen  face.  "  Small- 
pox," he  said  briefly.  He  had  judged  the 
boy  rightly.  The  purple  splotches  dark- 
ened, the  hands  gripped  each  other,  the 
glistening  eyes  blurred  for  a  moment,  but 
the  baby  sailor's  voice  was  nearly  even 
when  he  spoke.  "Don't — don't  I  have  to 
report?"  he  asked. 

"  Have  you  been  much  with  the  others? ' ' 

"Not  very  much." 

"Think  you've  exposed  them  to  it?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Will  you  trust  me?" 

The  boy  looked  at  him.  "  Yes,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"Then  I'll  take  care  of  you  to-night," 
Spence  promised.     *'When  they're  gone 
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to-morrow,  I'll  see  that  you're  taken  to 
the  hospital  where  you'll  be  fixed  up  like 
new.  Will  you  take  the  chance  —  for 
them?"  The  song  rose  louder  around 
them.  ''Sure,"  said  the  baby  sailor.  Hugh 
Spence  looked  at  him  tensely,  then  drew 
in  his  breath  sharply.  "You're  a  game 
seaman,  sir,"  he  said,  but  his  brain  kept 
registering,  "Smallpox,  smallpox,  the  one 
thing  on  God's  earth  I'm  afraid  of."  The 
song  swung  into  climax  so  loud  that  it 
drove  out  other  thought.  Then,  "There 
are  all  kinds  of  service  for  your  country," 
Hugh  Spence  said. 

He  summoned  Frangani  from  his  desk 
on  the  platform.  "  I  want  a  room  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,"  he  told  the  Latin. 
Frangani  spread  out  deprecatory  palms. 
"I  don't  care  how  bad  it  is,"  Spence  said. 
"This  boy's  sick,  and  I'm  going  to  take 
care  of  him  till  to-morrow." 

All  through  the  night,  after  the  sounds 
of  shuffling  sailor  steps  had  gone  from 
Frangani's  restaurant,  Hugh  Spence  sat 
by  the  bed  on  which  Joe  lay  in  the  stuffy 
little  room  to  which  Frangani  had  led 
them.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  low-pow- 
ered bulb  Spence  had  undressed  the  sailor, 
corroborating  his  diagnosis  even  while  he 
shrank  in  fear  from  the  touch  of  the  swol- 
len skin.  Once  he  chilled  in  horror  of  con- 
tact with  the  disease  he  feared  so  pain- 
fully, but  he  drove  himself  back  to  the  task 
he  had  chosen.  "Perhaps  old  Badger'U 
need  them,"  was  his  thought,  "and,  any- 
how, they'd  take  it  mighty  hard  if  they 
had  to  stay  here,  poor  little  kids! "  Twice 
he  found  himself  looking  at  his  hands  as  if 
for  trace  of  contagion.  Then,  by  a  driving 
power  of  will,  he  set  himself  to  bandaging 
Joe's  forehead  in  an  effort  to  keep  down 
the  rising  fever.  Frangani  came  to  the 
door  once  with  tablets  Hugh  had  ordered 
and  an  offer  of  help,  but  Spence  did  not 
let  him  within  the  room. 

Some  time  after  midnight  he  heard 
newsboys  in  the  street  below  calling  ex- 
tras, but  he  could  not  know  their  import. 
Had  Congress  declared  war  on  Mexico? 
Had  Vera  Cruz  been  taken?  Had  the 
fleet  held  off  the  ammunition  from  Huerta? 
What  was  Rags  doing?  And  Adams? 
And  Gunner  Griscom?  Looking  out  on 
the  lights  of  Tampico,  wondering,  wonder- 
ing? What  was  Carter  hoping,  as  he 
waited  for  dawn?     What  was  old  Badger 


planning,  as  he  came  down  the  Gulf? 
What  were  those  boys  on  the  water-front 
dreaming? 

About  two  o'clock  the  boy  on  the  bed 
began  to  rave.  He  talked  in  disjointed 
sentences  at  first,  calling  on  some  one 
named  Lillie,  and  begging  his  father  not  to 
believe  Maud.  Who  was  Maud?  Spence 
wondered.  As  the  boy's  voice  rose  and 
his  words  came  thicker,  the  name  as- 
sumed identity.  She  was  Joe's  step- 
mother, the  cause  of  his  leaving  home. 
Home  was  in  an  Illinois  town,  far  inland 
from  the  lakes.  Fragments  from  "  Casabl- 
anca "  and  of  prose  tales  of  "  The  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  "  fell  into  the  delirium.  "  Don't 
give  up  the  ship!"  he  kept  shouting  until 
Spence  quieted  him  with  new  bandages. 
Then  he  fell  into  phrases.  "Anchor  up 
and  down,  sir!  "  "  Clear  away  the  down- 
haul!"  "Hoist  away!"  "Avast  heav- 
ing!" "Hook  the  cat  I"  and  a  score  more. 
"Keep  fast  the  royals!"  he  conned  over 
and  over. 

He  began  to  babble  of  the  training  sta- 
tion, of  the  blue  of  the  lake,  of  the  green  of 
the  ravine,  of  his  comrades  in  the  red 
brick  quarters,  of  the  training-ship,  of  the 
commandant,  of  the  signals,  of  the  hun- 
dred and  one  regulations  of  daily  life. 
Once  he  looked  at  Hugh  so  steadfastly 
that  the  watcher  thought  he  had  come  out 
of  the  delirium.  But  the  boy  saluted  him 
solemnly,  and  fell  to  mumbling  something 
that  sounded  like  a  chanty.  Spence  bent 
nearer  to  catch  the  words.  Confused  at 
first,  they  twisted  into  form.  He  shiv- 
ered at  their  import : 

"Wrap  me  up  in  a  tarpaulin  jacket 
To  speed  a  poor  duffer  below " 

It  was  Gunner  Griscom 's  song,  the  one  he 
hummed  whenever  he  rejoiced. 

"Bid  six  jolly  sailormen  bear  me, 
With  a  step  sober,  measured,  and  slow." 

"Oh,  damn  it,  can't  you  shut  up?" 
Hugh  moaned.  Some  echo  of  his  cry  may 
have  pierced  the  curtain  over  the  mind  of 
the  boy,  for  Joe  lay  quiet  until  the  first 
lights  of  dawn  fell  on  the  windows  across 
the  street.  Hugh  raised  the  shade  and 
put  out  the  light.  From  the  casement  he 
could  look  down  toward  the  point  on  the 
water-front  where  the  baby  sailors  were 
camped.    Signs  of  activity  showed.    Boats 
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moved  on  the  water.  Soon  they'd  be  gone 
to  Mexico,  steaming  after  the  admiral  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  And  Joe'd 
be  in  hospital,  getting  better,  so  that  he'd 
join  them  before  the  fighting  was  over. 
And  he,  Hugh  Spence,  of  the  class  of  '12, 
U.  S.  N.  A.,  would  be  buying  cotton  on  the 
New  Orleans  Exchange.  ''Oh,  damn  that 
girl ! "   After  two  years  the  oath  came  out. 

Joe  moved. 

''John  Paul  Jones,"  he  began  in  sing- 
song tones,  "John  Barry,  Oliver  Perry, 
Stephen  Decatur,  Stringham,  Foote,  Du 
Pont,  Farragut,  Goldsborough,  Porter, 
Dahlgren,  Rodgers,  Rowan  — "  Hugh 
Spence  could  go  on  with  the  roster  of  he- 
roes of  the  American  navy,  but  the  boy 
had  outdistanced  him  in  the  memory  of 
the  older  men  of  the  service — "Winslow, 
Sampson,  Schley,  Hobson,  Gridley — Grid- 
ley — and — and ' ' 

"Dewey,"  said  Spence. 

The  boy  moaned  a  little,  holding  the 
sound  until  it  grew  into  volume,  becoming 
not  a  cry,  but  the  note  of  a  song.  Feebly 
it  quavered,  then  rose  to  words  and  tune 
of  a  song  that  Hugh  Spence  had  not  heard 
since  the  night  when  he  had  given  his  coat 
to  a  vain  girl  at  the  last  Annapolis  dance 
and  suffered  the  punishment  of  outer  dark- 
ness. The  First  Division  had  been  sing- 
ing in  the  upper  quarters  while  they 
dressed  for  the  dance  that  same  song,  "A 
Toast  to  Dewey,"  that  the  boy  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Station  sang  now: 

"Fill  all  your  glasses  full  to-night, 
The  wind  is  off  the  shore, 
And  be  it  feast,  or  be  it  fight, 
We  pledge  the  Commodore, 
We  pledge  the  Commodore." 

"The  wind,  the  wind  offshore,"  the  boy 
repeated.  "Say,  mate,  is  Mexico  the 
shore?  Palms  and  dates,  palms  and  sand, 
and  the  engines  throbbing  out  on  the  sea? 
What's  the  sea  like,  Jimmie?  Like  the 
lake?  Oh,  go  on,  it's  bigger,  hundreds  of 
miles  bigger!  Sure,  it  looks  it.  When '11 
we  get  to  it,  mate,  when '11  we  get  to  the 
sea?" 

It  was  the  old  cry  of  the  Anabasis.  To 
Hugh  Spence  it  brought  back  not  the 
thought  of  a  surging  ocean  but  the  mem- 
ory of  a  class-room  dusty  with  Maryland 
sunshine  where  uniformed  boys  pored  over 
strangely  lettered  pages.  They,  too,  had 
thrilled  to  the  cry  of  Thalassa!  but  they 


had  known  the  sea  that  this  boy  from  the 
Illinois  prairies  had  not  yet  gazed  upon. 
Some  of  them  were  out  on  that  sea  to- 
night with  Badger,  who  was  steaming 
down  the  GuK.     And  one  of  them  who 

had  worn  a  uniform  then  was 

Motionless,  looking  out  toward  the  bay 
where  daylight  drifted  aslant  still  waters, 
Hugh  Spence  listened  while  the  boy  re- 
sumed the  song: 

"We  know  our  honor '11  be  unstained 
Where'er  his  pennant  flies " 

"  Sure,  we  do,  don't  we,  mate?  Why,  we 
beat  them  greasers  before,  and  we'll  beat 
'em  to  pulp  now.  Look  what  he  did  to 
Spain.  Where'er  his  pennant — "  he  re- 
peated. "  Away  off  in  Manila  he  was,  too, 
the  old  son  of  a  gun,  and  what  did  he  say 
to  them?  Did  he  back  down?  Not  on 
your  life,  the  navy  don't! "  He  sat  up  in 
bed,  pointing  seaward,  bringing  up  his 
hand  as  if  to  hold  an  imaginary  marine- 
glass.  His  eyes  blazed  more  brightly  than 
had  all  the  arcs  in  the  restaurant  below. 
His  voice  rose  to  the  height  of  delirious 
shrieking.  "When  you  are  ready.  Grid- 
ley,  fire!"  he  shouted. 

The  hand  of  the  man  at  the  window 
tightened  over  the  sill.  From  down  the 
street  came  sounds  of  movement.  The 
bay  grew  red  with  sunrise.  Joe  fell  back, 
tossing  from  side  to  side,  crooning: 

"Ashore,  afloat,  on  deck,  below, 
Or  where  our  bulldogs  roar. 
To  back  a  friend,  or  breast  a  foe, 
We  pledge " 

His  voice  weakened.  Hugh  Spence 
turned.  The  boy  on  the  bed  gave  a  weary 
sigh,  relaxed,  and  was  still.  The  older 
man  felt  his  pulse  and  bathed  his  head. 
A  little  later  the  boy  opened  his  eyes. 
"Morning?"  he  asked  feebly.  Hugh 
nodded.  "Are  they — gone?"  "Going." 
"Without  me?"  "They'll  have  to."  The 
boy  closed  his  eyes  again. 

Down  in  the  street  reveille  sounded. 

An  hour  afterward  the  baby  sailors — all 
but  the  boy  in  Frangani's  tiny  room — 
were  on  their  way  to  Badger's  ships. 

Vera  Cruz  had  been  taken  when  the 
physician  from  the  New  Orleans  health  de- 
partment, who  had  promised  a  speedy  cure 
to  the  boy  from  the  Great  Lakes  Station, 
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gave  Hugh  Spence  a  clean  bill  of  health  ''I  know  machinery.'' 

and  a  discharge  from  quarantine.  An  hour  "Uh-huh/'  said  the  recruiting  officer, 

later  the  recruiting  officer  of  the  na\y  in  He  noticed  again  as  the  recruit  went 

the  station  on  the  water-front  noticed  the  down   in    the   line   of   men   toward   the 

precision  of  salute  with  which  the  blond  launches  that  he  walked  with  the  bearing 

giant  who  gave  his  name  as  John  Schultz  of  an  officer  of  the  line.     But  recruiting 

met  him.    He  sniffed  the  odor  of  iodoform  officers  on  the  New  Orleans  water-front 

and  asked,  "Quarantine?"  ask  few  questions  in  time  of  war.     The 

"For  a  day/'  said  the  recruit.  blond  giant  was  oiling  in  the  engine-room 

"Any  trade?"  as  the  transport  steamed  southward. 


IN    THE    "ZOO'^ 

By    George    T.    Marsh 

Exiles,  they  tread  their  narrow  bounds 

Behind  the  iron  bars. 
Where'er  they  turn  the  hand  of  man 

Their  straining  vision  mars, 
Save  only  when  at  night  they  gaze 

Upon  the  friendly  stars. 

See!  there  a  golden  eagle  broods 
With  gla.zed,  unseeing  eyes 

That  never  more  will  sweep  the  snows 
Where  blue  Sierras  rise; 

And  there,  sick  for  his  native  hills, 
A  sullen  panther  lies. 

What  dreams  of  silent  polar  nights 
Disturb  the  white  bear's  sleep? 

Roams  he  once  more  unfettered  where 
Eternal  ice-floes  sweep? 

What  memories  of  the  jungle's  waj^s 
Does  that  gaunt  tiger  keep? 

Such  wistful  eyes  the  hartbeest  turn 
Beyond  their  cramped  domain. 

They  seem  to  see  the  yellowing  leagues 
Of  wind-swept  veldt  again. 

And  look!  a  springbok  lifts  his  head 
As  though  he  smelled  the  plain. 

Exiles,  they  tread  their  narrow  bounds 

Behind  the  iron  bars. 
For  thus  the  ruthless  hand  of  man 

Each  God-made  creature  mars. 
But  oh,  what  hungry  eyes  they  raise 

Up  to  the  friendly  stars! 
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WHEN    A   WAR    IS    NOT   A   WAR 


BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


Illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  Author 


WHEN  I  started  south,  the  porter 
at  the  New  York  Central  ter- 
minal who  helped  to  carry  the 
campaign  things  called  to  the  other  por- 
ters, "We  is  goin'  to  wah!" 

Whether  he  was  going  or  not  I  was  not 
certain;  I  was  sure  /  was  not. 

For  one  thing  there  was  no  war.     Con- 
gress had  not  declared  war;  and  though, 
Vol.  LVL— s 


without  announcing  her  amiable  inten- 
tion, Japan  by  night  sank  ships  at  anchor, 
other  nations  are  loath  to  strike  below 
the  belt.  For  another  thing  the  army  had 
not  been  called  out.  And  while  diplo- 
macy may  have  her  victories,  even  though 
ambassadors  are  not  ''plied  with  wine," 
without  the  army  wars  are  not  won.  It 
was  true,  men  of  the  navy  were  giving  an 
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excellent  imitation  of  what  once  were  con- 
sidered war-time  incidents.  Already  they 
had  killed  several  hundred  Mexican  Fed- 
erals, were  hurling  shells  at  snipers  in  bel- 
fries, setting  up  the  flag  of  our  admiral 
over  the  best  hotel  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  driv- 
ing from  the  windows  of  the  naval  acad- 
emy the  released  jailbirds  who  fired  upon 
them.  This  they  did  by  the  simple  and 
direct  method  of  throwing  into  each  win- 
dow in  succession,  counting  from  right  to 
left,  a  six-inch  shell,  and  as  easily  as  at 
Luna  Park  they  destroy  a  row  of  clay 
pipes. 

But  we  were  told  that  was  not  war,  and 
very  few  believed  war  was  coming;  and  no- 
body wanted  it.  In  1898  it  was  different. 
Then  for  a  long  time  we  were  expecting 
war.  For  two  years  the  Hearst  papers 
were  shouting  "Cuba  Libre,"  and  at  last, 
after  the  Maine  was  destroyed,  war  came; 
and  came  because  the  people  wanted  it. 

In  sixteen  years  one  forgets  that  be- 
fore we  attacked  Spain,  while  there  had 
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been  no  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  there 
had  been  watchful  waiting.  Like  Mr. 
Taf t,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  unwilling  to  bur- 
den an  incoming  administration  with  a 
war.  As  a  result  of  this  presidential  cour- 
tesy, in  Cuba  as  in  Mexico  American 
lives  were  lost,  American  property  des- 
troyed. A  year  before  we  fought  Spain, 
from  a  hill  at  Matanzas,  I  counted  forty 
sugar  plantations  from  which  the  centrals 
and  crops  sent  up  forty  columns  of  black 
smoke.  In  most  of  these  mills  the  ma- 
chinery was  owned  by  Americans,  and  in 
many  cases  had  cost  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  By  noon  of  that  day  they 
were  fit  for  the  scrap-heap.  In  Cuba  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  was  far  less 
than  those  who  have  been  killed  in  Mex- 
ico. But  the  death-roll  of  the  native 
children  and  women,  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves while  the  men  were  "in  the  moun- 
tains," and  especially  after  Weyler  herded 
the  women  into  concentration  camps,  was 
a  gigantic  massacre. 


Sailors  in  charge  of  cable  station. 


In  January  of  1897,  from  Cuba,  I  wrote 
that,  if  we  did  not  intervene,  of  disease, 
fever,  and  starvation  20,000  women  and 
children  would  die.  Three  months  later, 
to  the  Senate,  Senator  Proctor  made  an 
announcement  almost  identical.  In  the 
two  statements  the  only  discrepancy  was 
that  I  said  they  would  die,  and  the  sena- 
tor said  they  were  dead. 

In  the  Cuban  situation  this  butchery  of 
the  innocents  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
led  us  to  expect  war.  Another  was  that, 
with  a  people  long  and  cruelly  misgov- 
erned, fighting  for  independence,  our  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  engaged.  And  we 
respected  their  leaders.  Such  men  as 
Maximo  Gomez,  Calixto  Garcia,  Estrada 
Palma,  Menocal,  the  present  President  of 
Cuba,  were  unselfish  patriots,  men  of  edu- 
cation, of  private  and  public  honor.  In 
Mexico  none  of  these  appeals  for  our  sym- 
pathy obtained.  As  Sir  Lionel  Garden  so 
truly  and  so  indiscreetly  said,  in  Mexico 
there  was  no  revolution ;  what  existed  was 


anarchy.  It  was  a  falling  out  among  cat- 
tle-thieves. Between  Huerta  and  Villa 
there  was  the  choice  between  Lefty  Louie 
and  Gyp  the  Blood.  And  as  to  which  one 
was  successful  in  killing  the  other,  so  long 
as  he  was  quick  about  it,  no  one  cared. 
That  for  such  savages  we  should  sacrifice 
our  own  people,  was  abhorrent;  and  be- 
cause the  idea  of  such  a  war  was  abhor- 
rent, ostrich-like  we  would  not  see  it  was 
inevitable. 

So,  when  my  colored  brother  an- 
nounced we  were  "goin'  to  wah!"  I 
doubted. 

Three  days  later  at  Galveston  I  still 
doubted.  At  Fort  Crockett,  on  the  water- 
front, two  miles  from  the  city,  was  the 
Fifth  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division  of 
the  army,  which  in  case  war  came  was  the 
brigade  listed  ''first  to  move."  Fifteen 
miles  away,  in  camp  at  Texas  City,  was 
the  medical  corps  and  Brigadier-General 
Funston,  who  was  to  command  the  ad- 
vance.    And  at  the  wharves  in  Galveston 
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harbor  were  the  white  transports  that 
were  to  carry  the  brigades  south,  and  the 
destroyers  that  from  hypothetical  Mexi- 
can gunboats  were  to  protect  us.  When 
the  order  to  move  came,  it  arrived  with  a 
full  sense  of  drama.  The  Galvez  Hotel  is 
the  Ritz-Carlton  of  Texas,  and  the  guests, 
almost  exclusively  army  officers  and  their 
families,  had  that  night  planned  to  give  a 
tango  party.  But,  like  Hans  Breitmann's, 
"  Where  is  that  party  now?  "  For  at  din- 
ner came  the  command  to  sail  at  sunrise. 
The  hotel  still  owes  the  officers  of  the 
Fifth  Brigade  an  entree,  a  roast,  and  the 
choice  of  three  kinds  of  pie.  That  night 
at  Galveston  no  one  slept;  and  while  at 
Fort  Crockett  the  husbands  broke  camp, 
at  the  hotel  the  wives,  for  mutual  sup- 
port, gathered  in  a  great  semicircle  of 
rocking-chairs.  They  looked  like  a  jury 
that  had  just  brought  in  a  verdict  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  and  the  ball-dresses 
they  had  assumed  for  the  tango  party 
only  emphasized  the  gloom.  After  a  long 
silence  one  of  them  voiced  what  was  ap- 
parently the  sentiment  of  all. 

''Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this,"  she  de- 
clared; "the  next  man  I  marry  will  be  a 
grocer."  The  following  morning  the  fam- 
iUes  of  the  army  men,  grateful  for  each 
minute  of  delay,  camped  out  on  the  decks 
of  the  transports;  their  friends  covered 
the  wharves,  the  bands  played  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  and  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me,"  and  a  brilliant  sun  blazed  on  men  in 
yellow  khaki  swarming  the  rails,  on  the 
white  hulls  and  fluttering  flags. 

On  the  accommodation  ladder,  under 
the  prying  eyes  of  some  five  thousand 
soldiers  and  civilians,  a  handsome  officer 
in  service  uniform  halted  to  bid  farewell 
to  an  attractive-looking  girl.  With  emo- 
tion she  clung  to  him,  but  gently  he  re- 
leased her  arms,  and  brushing  his  eyes 
stepped  to  the  deck.  Discreetly  we  looked 
the  other  way.  Then,  from  the  wharf,  a 
voice  shouted. 

"Come  back!"  it  commanded,  "and 
this  time  give  us  your  profile — and  kiss 
her!" 

So  he  kissed  her.  To  the  hero  of  the 
movies  it  is  all  in  the  day's  work. 

That  night,  as  the  transports  dropped 
south,  on  either  side  of  us  the  torpedo- 
boats  winked  with  eyes  of  red  and  yellow. 
It  brought  back  the  days  when  off  Havana 


the  war-ships  talked  the  same  deaf-and- 
dumb  language,  and  for  the  first  time  it 
seemed  as  though  war  had  come.  But 
when  we  reached  Vera  Cruz  we  found  a 
surprised  and  indignant  navy,  a  city  calm 
and  undisturbed — and  mediation.  For 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Fifth  Brigade 
mediation  was  a  body  blow.  Already  the 
navy  had  had  "a  look-in,"  but  the  army 
apparently  had  been  called  out  only  on  a 
false  alarm.  It  was  trained  to  the  min- 
ute, had  come  prepared  only  for  field-serv- 
ice. Each  man  had  brought  with  him 
only  what  he  could  pack  on  his  back,  and 
he  found  himself  facing  weeks  of  street- 
cleaning,  and,  as  he  called  it,  "medita- 
tion." The  men  of  the  Nineteenth,  who 
came  prepared  to  rush  trenches  with  the 
bayonet,  were  turned  into  policemen  and 
to  the  carcel  escorted  intoxicated  squaws, 
and  the  men  of  the  Seventh,  who  at  Gal- 
veston had  spent  months  in  perfecting 
themselves  as  sharpshooters,  sold  post- 
age-stamps for  picture  post-cards.  To 
make  it  harder,  the  post-cards  invariably 
showed  a  bluejacket  entirely  surrounded 
by  dead  Federals.  But  the  army  is  noth- 
ing if  not  obedient,  and  at  once  it  dis- 
carded thoughts  of  war  and  turned  in  to 
make  Vera  Cruz  a  spotless  town. 

Before  our  forces  "occupied"  it.  Vera 
Cruz  was  the  gateway  to  Mexico,  and  the 
place  from  which  you  took  the  first  train 
that  was  leaving  in  any  direction.  It  is  a 
strange  combination  of  the  new  and  the 
old.  Along  the  water-front  it  is  abso- 
lutely modern.  There  are  wharves,  cus- 
toms, a  lighthouse,  and  a  railroad  termi- 
nal of  which  any  seaport  might  be  proud. 
Back  of  the  wharves,  until  it  meets  the 
sand-hills,  on  ground  as  level  as  our 
prairie,  lies  the  city,  as  old  as  Cortez  and 
typically  Spanish-American.  Different 
men  it  reminds  of  Manila,  of  Caracas,  of 
Bilbao.  It  has  its  houses  of  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  churches  of  pink  and  gray,  its 
glimpses  through  iron-barred  windows  of 
patios  filled  with  palms,  its  cool  cave-like 
warehouses  from  which  issue  delightful 
and  mysterious  odors  of  rum,  of  coffee  and 
oil,  and  many  jails,  and  a  bull-ring.  Ap- 
parently it  is  composed  equally  of  shops 
andcantinas,andtheinhabitantsareeither 
Indians  from  the  sand-hills,  who  have 
brought  in  chickens  and  vegetables  from 
their  Jincas,  or  shopkeepers  who  remind 
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you  of  the  middle-class  French.  When 
the  Americans  arrived,  if  the  citizens  of 
Vera  Cruz  resented  it  they  gave  no  sign. 
Neither  did  they  exhibit  in  the  stranger 
in  khaki  or  white  duck  the  slightest  cu- 
riosity.    They  left  him  alone,   and  ap- 


Americans;  the  hour  in  the  morning  when, 
in  spite  of  the  heat,  you  must  stop  trying 
to  sleep,  is  determined  by  fiends  in  khaki 
with  bugles  upon  which  they  sound  reveille. 
I  regret  to  admit  that  they  also  are  Amer- 
icans.    When  the  navy  was  in  charge, 


Sailors  acting  as  policemen  bringing  in  prisoners. 


parently,  accustomed  of  late  to  sudden 
changes  of  government,  accepted  even  the 
government  of  the  Yanquis.  This  govern- 
ment is  now  very  American.  The  mili- 
tary governor  is  General  Funston,  from 
Kansas,  the  postage-stamps  are  issued 
from  Washington,  the  police  are  infantry- 
men, the  judges  of  the  provost  courts  are 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
railroads,  the  water  supply,  even  the  ice- 
plant,  all  are  run  by  Americans;  the  hour 
when  you  must  stop  drinking  rum  is  set  by 


there  was  only  one  thing  lacking  to  make 
Vera  Cruz  a  perfectly  good  American 
city.  We  missed  it  most  at  sunset.  It 
was  then  the  buglers  faced  the  Municipal 
Building  in  the  plaza  and  sounded  retreat. 
Surrounding  two  sides  of  the  plaza  in  un- 
broken rows  are  cafes.  And,  as  the  call 
sounded,  officers  in  white  of  the  American 
navy,  officers  in  khaki  of  the  American 
army,  rose  from  the  tables  and  stood  rig- 
id facing  a  flag-pole  upon  the  Municipal 
Building.     In  their  mind's  eye,  creeping 
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slowly  down  the  pole,  they  saw  an  Amer- 
ican flag.  But  nobody  else  saw  it.  At 
other  tables  were  officers  and  men  of  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Spanish  war-ships.  They 
noted  the  attitude  of  the  American  offi- 
cers, they  also  tried  to  see  an  American 
flag  creeping  down  the  pole,  but  they  had 
not  been  trained  in  the  diplomatic  ethics 
of  Washington.  So  they  apologetically 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  remained 
seated.  So  also  did  every  Mexican.  You 
might  feel  inclined  to  tell  him  to  rise  and 
salute  your  flag  or  have  his  sombrero 
knocked  off.  But,  you  asked  yourself,  is 
it  fair  to  knock  a  man's  hat  into  the  street 
because  he  does  not  raise  it  to  a  flag 
he  cannot  see,  and  which  is  not  there? 
Later  in  the  evening  the  band  played 
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every  tune  from  ''  Good-by,  Summer,  So 
long.  Fall,  Hello,  Winter-Time"  to  ''Dix- 
ie." When  it  played  "Dixie,"  the  ref- 
ugees, most  of  whom  for  years  have  been 
willing  expatriates  in  Mexico,  rose  and 
gave  rebel  yells;  especially  those  who  had 
never  heard  the  tune  played  at  any  point 
farther  south  than  the  roof-gardens  of 
New  York. 

But  there  was  one  tune  the  band  did 
not  play.  Because  it  was  taboo.  The 
order  forbidding  it  came  from  Washing- 
ton. The  tune  happened  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican national  anthem.  When  the  army 
took  over  the  command  of  the  city  it 
changed  that.  It  said  "the  flag  follows 
the  army." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  importance 


Sailors  quartered  in  the  patio  of  tlie  Orphan  Asylum  teaching  the  children  to  play  baseball. 


to  historians,  the  first  thing  that  follows 
our  national  emblem  is  the  national  game. 
In  the  Orphan  Asylum,  where  were  sta- 
tioned the  men  of  the  Utah,  I  found 
the  bluejackets  in  the  patio  coaching  the 
orphans,  while  from  the  balconies  the  sis- 
ters looked  down  in  wonder,  and  on  the 
sand-hills  Smedley  Butler's  marines  and 
the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood  wage 
daily  battles.  The  morning  after  the 
two  days  of  fighting  a  bluejacket  pasted 
on  the  wall  of  the  cable-office  a  typewrit- 
ten notice.  From  their  headquarters  in 
the  German  Hotel  opposite  the  corre- 
spondents hastened  across  the  street. 
They  read: 

Washington  vs.  New  York,  3-1. 

Detroit  vs.  St.  Louis — Rain. 


When  we  thought  we  were  at  once  to 
push  on  toward  Mexico  City  we  liked 
Vera  Cruz.  We  found  it  picturesque, 
gayly  painted,  the  birthplace  of  modern 
Mexico.  When  the  Spaniard  went  north 
to  conquer  the  Aztec,  Vera  Cruz  was  his 
base.  In  ballast  with  Aztec  silver  he  sent 
his  galleons  to  Spain;  buccaneers  have 
sacked  Vera  Cruz,  pirates  have  terrorized 
her,  and  French,  Spanish,  Americans  have 
bombarded  her.  On  the  island  ''de  los 
sacrificos"  the  Aztecs  sacrificed  human 
lives.  On  the  island  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
the  Spaniards  half-buried,  half-drowned 
their  fellow  countrymen. 

It  all  sounded  most  interesting.  But 
when  we  learned  that  through  mediation 
we  were  condemned  to  remain  in  Vera  Cruz 
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her  charm  departed.  We  found  her  hot 
as  Aden,  moist  as  a  wet  bathing-suit,  with 
the  humidity  of  New  York  in  August.  We 
found  her  overcrowded;  the  best  tables 
always  reserved  by  flies  and  refugees;  the 
latter  coatless,  chewing  toothpicks,  shout- 
ing for  war,  abusing  the  army  because  it 
did  not  at  once  hurl  itself  upon  Mexico 
City  and  rescue  their  office-furniture,  their 
dentists'  outfit,  their  new  cash-register. 
We  found  Vera  Cruz  lacked  food,  ice, 
air,  sleeping-quarters.  Of  your  room  you 
could  not  say  it  was  cool,  clean,  or  the 
bed  comfortable ;  you  could  boast  only  of 
how  greatly  during  the  fight  it  had  been 
damaged.  There  were  different  kinds  of 
rooms.  They  ran  from  cheap  rooms,  with 
one  bullet-hole  in  the  wall,  all  the  way 
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up  to  those  with  six.  Mine  was  a  room 
de  luxe.  It  had  four  bullet-holes.  The 
window  had  been  removed  by  a  shell, 
and,  with  his  gun-butt,  a  bluejacket  had 
smashed  the  lock.  It  was  one  of  the  show 
places.  Officers  came  miles  to  see  it — al- 
ways when  I  was  asleep,  and  clad  simply 
in  a  mosquito-net. 

How  long  mediation  might  thrive  none 
of  us  could  tell.  Our  only  hope  of  action 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans,  in  their 
quaint  ignorance,  fancied  we  were  at  war, 
that  they  were  our  enemies,  and  at  any 
moment  might  act  as  such. 

When  one  of  their  majors  demanded 
that  the  pumping-station  upon  which 
Vera  Cruz  depends  for  water,  and  the  ma- 
rines guarding  it,  should  in  ten  minutes  be 
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surrendered  to  him;  when  Private  Parks 
was  murdered;  when  it  was  discovered 
that  for  twenty-two  days  Consul  SiUi- 
man  had  been  in  jail  incomunicado  and 
the  consular  code-book  taken  from  his 
safe,  we  thought  something  would  happen. 
That  on  the  person  of  Uncle  Sam  there 
was  still  a  soft  spot  unkicked  by  Mexico 
did  not  seem  possible.  But  the  patience 
of  Washington  appeared  infinite  and 
through  our  city  passed  the  mediators  on 
their  way  to  Niagara  Falls.  To  us  Niag- 
ara Falls  sounded  good.  We  assured  each 
other  that  had  Vera  Cruz  been  the  place  se- 
lected for  the  deliberations  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
delegates  the  deliberations  would  have 
been  concluded  in  the  first  round. 

So,  growling,  complaining,  sweating,  we, 
the  "war"  correspondents,  marked  time. 

Then  a  happy  thought  came  to  the 
newspapers  we  so  inadequately  represent. 
As  a  nerve-centre  Vera  Cruz  was  a  "  dead 


horse."  But  Mexico  City  still  possessed 
the  news  interest.  Therefore,  on  to  Mex- 
ico! From  the  cables  ordering  us  to  the 
capital  we  could  see  that  the  ''office" 
looked  upon  the  trip  as  a  reward  for  the 
tedious  monotony  of  Vera  Cruz.  Our 
employers  felt  they  were  offering  us  some- 
thing between  an  excursion  to  the  At- 
lantic City  board  walk  and  a  week  at 
Palm  Beach. 

We  had  agreed  to  visit  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  It  was  in  our  contract,  but 
we  had  expected  to  go  accompanied  by 
10,000  other  Americans,  all  dressed  alike, 
and  encumbered  by  rifles,  mountain  guns, 
and  airships.  We  had  counted  on  there 
being  quite  a  party.  But — ours  not  to 
make  difficulties.  Of  the  first  batch  that 
went  north  to  tell  the  tale,  one  victim  re- 
turned. Of  the  second  batch  were  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  myself,  and  Medill  McCor- 
mick  of  Chicago,  the  Bull  Moose  leader 
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and  war  correspondent  of  the  Evening 
News.  Also,  when  he  was  trying  to  keep 
out  of  jail,  of  the  Times,  London. 

"Wait  until  Sir  Lionel  hears  of  this, 
that's  all." 

I  had  credentials  from  the  Brazilian 
ambassador  at  Washington.  I  do  not 
look  like  a  Brazilian,  so  it  was  urged  upon 
me  to  disguise  myself  as  one.  But  every 
Brazilian  I  ever  have  seen  wore  a  black 
mustache  and  diamonds,  and  I  would 
just  as  soon  be  shot  as  wear  either.  So  I 
went,  as  McCormick  bitterly  put  it,  dis- 
guised as  an  American  gentleman. 

McCormick  and  I  had  a  letter  also  to 
General  Maas,  who  once  went  to  jail  for 
shooting  a  friend  in  the  back,  from  the 
French  consul-general.  He  said — while 
officially  he  knew  us  not,  unofficially  he 
commended  us  to  the  general's  "cour- 
tesy." 

We  left  Vera  Cruz  at  eight,  and  at  noon 
General  Maas,  courteously,  had  us  all  in 
a  cell  and  entirely  surrounded  by  Aztecs 
with  modern  high-power  rifles  and  bayo- 
nets. I  was  reminded  of  the  novelist 
hero  in  "The  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate." 
Everything  they  did  to  us  I  had  written 
and  copyrighted.  The  serial,  dramatic, 
and  "movie"  rights  were  all  in  my  name. 
But,  unlike  the  novelist  in  Baldpate,  I 
found  acting  it  much  more  difficult  than 
writing  it. 

For  instance,  in  the  same  situation  my 
hero  always  says  to  the  spiggotty  general: 
"Release  me,  or  I'll  bring  a  war-ship  here 
and  blow  your  dinky  republic  off  the 
map." 

I  recalled  the  line  perfectly,  but,  some- 
how, could  not  hear  myself  saying  it.  The 
moment  seemed  inopportune.  Or  it  may 
have  been  I  could  not  think  of  the  Span- 
ish equivalent  for  "  dinky,"  or  because,  to 
get  a  war-ship  to  Paso  del  Macho,  you 
must  take  it  to  pieces  and  bring  it  there 
on  mules. 

But,  except  the  hero,  all  the  parts  were 
well  played,  the  scenery  and  local  color 
correct,  the  wigs  by  Clarkson.  There 
was  the  cruel  officer,  the  malignant  spy, 
the  sympathetic  sentry,  usually  a  low- 
comedy  part;  and  up-stage  the  one  win- 
dow with  iron  bars  through  which,  looking 
up  from  the  stone  floor,  I  could  see  against 
a  calcium-lit  blue  sky  a  friendly  palm  that 
courtesied  and  beckoned.     In  every  par- 


ticular it  was  a  first-class  New  York  pro- 
duction; but  with  New  York  very  far 
away. 

In  our  cell  was  a  box  containing  tan 
dressing  and  brushes.  As  all  the  Aztec 
sentries  wore  bull-hide  sandals,  why  it  was 
there  I  cannot  imagine.  Possibly  it  was 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  proper- 
ty man.  But,  after  our  boots  were  re- 
turned to  us  (in  searching  for  the  "pa- 
pers" our  jailer  had  borrowed  them),  to 
give  our  shoes  an  extra  polish  we  made 
use  of  the  brushes.  We  wanted  to  per- 
suade our  guards  that  we  believed  in  the 
next  few  minutes  we  should  be  free.  We 
learned  later  that,  as  they  expected  in  the 
next  few  minutes  we  should  be  dead,  our 
boot-polishing  struck  them  only  as  a  typi- 
cal but  wasteful  expenditure  of  Yanqui 
energy. 

But  no  longer  must  the  reader  be  har- 
rowed with  suspense.  We  did  not  die. 
General  Maas  made  other  arrangements. 
Palmer  he  ordered  back  to  Vera  Cruz;  to 
McCormick  and  myself  he  gave  a  safe- 
conduct  to  Mexico  City,  and  then,  as 
we  proceeded  rejoicing  on  our  way,  tele- 
graphed ahead  to  have  us  taken  as  we 
stepped  from  the  train.  The  second  ar- 
rest was  like  the  third  act  of  "The  Yellow 
Ticket,"  the  fourth  act  of  "Within  the 
Law,"  and  the  last  act  of  "Diplomacy." 
Instead  of  hot  sunshine,  bayonets,  and 
barefooted  boy  scouts,  armor-plated  with 
cartridges,  all  was  dark,  devious,  and  dip- 
lomatic. Everybody,  as  though  he  had  a 
cold,  whispered.  If  you  kept  straight  on 
and  took  the  second  turn  to  the  left  you 
were  in  Siberia.  It  was  late  at  night  and 
raining;  police  headquarters  was  chilled, 
gloomy,  ill-smelling;  it  echoed  with  clang- 
ing iron  doors  and  the  tramp  of  police 
coming  off  post.  When  they  drove  us  to 
the  Brazilian  Legation  we  felt  as  good  as 
free — because  that  legation  is  the  one 
that  in  Mexico  City  cares  for  Americans 
in  trouble.  Which  is  tautology,  because, 
if  they  are  Americans  and  in  Mexico,  it 
goes  without  saying  they  are  in  trouble. 
We  were  given  twenty-four  hours  to  get 
out  of  town,  and  meanwhile  the  inspector 
of  the  Policia  Secreta  wanted  us  to  return 
to  jail.  As  he  put  it,  it  would  relieve  the 
police  of  much  embarrassment,  and  to  this 
the  Brazilian  minister  agreed !  After  hav- 
ing asked  the  Mexican  Government  if  I 
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might  come  to  the  city  and  after  the  Mex- 
ican Government  had  given  consent! 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  city  ?"  said  the 
government. 

As  it  is  generally  written,  the  diplomat 
goes  to  the  jail  and  takes  the  prisoner  out; 


bath,  and  a  bed.  That  at  pohce  head- 
quarters any  of  these  things  would  be  at- 
tainable I  doubted.  So,  not  to  keep  out 
of  jail,  but  to  go  to  the  Cafe  Sylvain,  I 
kicked  rudely.  I  knew  the  inspector 
would  not  take  me  out  of  the  legation 
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for  the  police  to  go  to  the  legation  and  take 
the  prisoner  is  all  new. 

That  I  was  putting  the  police  of  Mexico 
City  to  embarrassment  was  not  what  dis- 
tressed me.  I  was  cold,  wet,  hungry.  In 
ten  hours  I  had  been  without  food,  riding 
on  the  steps  of  a  railroad-car.  I  did  not 
want  to  go  to  jail.  From  the  windows  of 
the  cab  I  had  seen  the  white  lights  of  San 
Francisco  Street  shining  on  the  wet  as- 
phalt.    I  wanted  the  Cafe  Sylvain,  and  a 


by  force,  and,  though  the  minister  did 
not  want  me  there,  until  the  train  left, 
of  the  two,  the  legation  seemed  more 
homelike  than  the  jail.  So  my  ultima- 
tum was  that  I  would  stay  in  the  lega- 
tion or  go  to  the  Cafe  Sylvain,  but  to 
jail — no !  The  inspector  had  spent  seven- 
teen years  in  America,  and  was  amused. 
The  cuisine  of  the  Cafe  Sylvain  proved 
excellent. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  they  used  to  tell  us: 


Seventh  Infantry  entering  Vera  Cruz  on  the  morning  of  April  30. 


we  don't  boast  that  we  impart  knowledge; 
we  try  to  show  you  where  knowledge  can 
be  found.  All  I  learned  of  Mexico  in 
coming  and  going  and  of  Mexico  City  in 
my  one  day  of  residence,  taught  me  only 
how  much  there  was  to  learn.  In  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  travelled  in  many  places, 
but  never  before,  in  forty-eight  hours,  have 
I  seen  so  much  of  interest — scenery  so 
beautiful,  social  conditions  as  varied,  as  in 
the  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital. 
We  passed  from  jungles,  palm-trees,  and 
orchards  to  stout  pines  and  snow-capped 
mountains;  from  a  city  four  feet  above 
sea-level  to  a  city  eight  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level.  We  saw  farms  that  were 
"self-contained"  principalities,  each  with 


its  own  church,  village,  shops  even — for 
these  are  war-times — with  armed  sentries 
patrolling  the  walls.  In  the  fields  we  saw 
the  peons  who  are  slaves  to  these  princes, 
in  the  city  we  saw  the  prince  himself,  in 
gold  sombrero  and  gold-laced  jacket,  rid- 
ing in  the  most  modern  of  French  automo- 
biles, blind  to  the  contrast  he  presented  of 
the  old  and  the  new,  supremely  uncon- 
scious that  he  is  of  the  past,  and  that  to 
his  country  the  future  will  be  more  kind. 
He  does  not  know  it  now,  but  he  will  learn 
that  the  world  is  too  crowded,  too  intelli- 
gent, to  permit  his  country,  so  fabulously 
rich,  so  wondrously  beautiful,  to  be 
pecked  to  death  by  buzzard  politicians,  by 
bandits,  turned  into  a  bull-ring. 
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AN    ASPECT    OF    FEMINISM 
By  Alice  Duer  Miller 


N  the  triangular  debate  this 
year  between  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton,  one  of 
the  speakers  said  that  he 
believedin  the  development 
of  woman,  but  opposed  her 
development  in  opposition  to  her  nature. 
And  it  probably  never  crossed  his  mind 
that  a  sophomore,  in  a  segregated  col- 
lege, was  not  entirely  competent  to  pass 
on  what  was  and  what  was  not  a  woman's 
nature. 

In  fact,  strangely  enough,  w^omen  have 
been  the  last  people  in  the  world  consulted 
on  the  point.  Scientists  may  know  what 
is  scientific.  Christians  what  is  Christian, 
men  what  is  manly,  but,  until  very  re- 
cently, no  one  has  suggested  that  women 
may,  after  all,  know  better  than  any  one 
else  what  is  really  feminine. 

Our  undergraduate  had  plenty  of  prece- 
dent back  of  him.  For  years  the  church 
and  the  university  have  been  telling  us — 
not  what  they  would  like  women  to  be  (for 
any  one  is  at  liberty  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that  subject),  but  what  woman  essen- 
tially is.  This  knowledge  has  been  de- 
rived, so  far  as  one  can  judge,  like  so  much 
mediaeval  science,  rather  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  speaker's  inner  vision 
of  perfection  than  from  the  observation  of 
phenomena.  Perhaps  the  only  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  emancipation  of  women 
is  the  docility  with  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted these  axioms  as  the  foundations  of 
their  conduct. 

To  be  just  to  the  sex,  however,  the  con- 
ditions of  their  life  made  such  acceptance 
very  easy.  Women  were  not  only  kept 
busy,  but  kept  busy  each  one  apart  from 
the  other,  within  her  own  home.  If  she 
found  herself,  at  times,  not  as  obedient, 
not  as  unselfish,  not  as  emotional  and 
unintellectual,  as  she  was  taught  a  true 
woman  ought  to  be,  she  had  not  enough 
knowledge  of  her  own  sex  to  show  her  she 
was  no  exception. 
LVL— 6 


Many  of  the  world's  revolutions  have 
amounted  to  this — the  waking  up  of  a 
new  group  to  the  fact  that  they  are  just 
like  everybody  else.  The  eighteenth- 
century  discovery  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  was  nothing  more  profound.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  women  began  to 
find  out  something  that  no  one  has  had 
the  courage  to  call  "the  sisterhood  of 
women." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  such  a 
solidarity  was  a  much  more  revolutionary 
one  than  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Men,  within  fixed  groups,  had  always  had 
this  sense  of  brotherhood,  had  always  co- 
operated and  enjoyed  a  certain  impersonal 
comradeship.  They  had  not  learnt  this 
in  their  homes,  nor  even  in  their  personal 
friendships,  but  in  such  common  activities 
as  guilds,  crusades,  wars,  colleges,  clubs, 
and  labor  unions.  The  brotherhood  of 
man — democracy — meant  only  the  break- 
ing down  of  barriers  between  classes  of 
men  and  classes  of  men,  the  extension  of 
an  idea  already  long  in  operation. 

But  with  women  the  case  had  been  very 
different.  Life,  at  one  time,  kept  them 
strictly  apart,  except  for  a  slight  social 
contact.  Not  only  did  they  not  do  their 
work  co-operatively,  but  much  of  their 
training  taught  them  to  see  rivals  rather 
than  comrades  in  members  of  their  own 
sex.  Any  of  the  books  on  education  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  (except,  perhaps,  Sidney  Smith's  very 
advanced  essay)  show  that  a  girl  was 
taught  not  to  have  any  interest  in  life 
outside  the  walls  of  her  father's  or  hus- 
band's house. 

"It  is  true,"  writes  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  "that  we  send  our 
boys  to  boarding-schools  that  they  may 
learn  self-reliance,  and  make  friendships 
that  may  lead  the  way  to  worldly  hon- 
ors"; but  he  did  not  apply  this  to  young 
females,  as  "the  only  promotion  of  which 
they  are  capable  is  a  dignified  marriage, 
which  they  will  always  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  forming  to  advantage  if  they 
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court  the  shade  of  a  meritorious  retirement 
rather  than  the  intoxicating  notice  of  the 
pubHc  eye." 

The  theory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  that  women  should,  and  did,  love  se- 
clusion; but,  early  in  the  nineteenth,  con- 
ditions came  into  existence  which  began 
to  draw  women  together  in  somewhat 
the  same  sort  of  impersonal  co-operation 
that  had  long  been  known  and  valued  by 
men.  In  the  factory,  in  the  school,  in  the 
college,  in  the  women's  club,  and  finally, 
in  the  labor  union,  women  began  to  dis- 
cover the  possibility  of  working  together; 
and,  instead  of  finding  co-operation  at 
variance  with  the  female  nature,  as  they 
had  been  trained  to  believe,  they  took  to 
it  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  In- 
deed, there  are  some  indications  that  they 
are  going  to  carry  it  a  good  deal  further 
than  it  has  ever  been  carried  before. 

One  is  rather  chary  of  talking  about 
fundamental  sex  differences  while  we  all 
remain  so  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  the  female  were  naturally 
less  combative  than  the  male;  or,  perhaps 
it  is  merely  that  women  have  become  act- 
ive as  a  body  at  a  moment  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  idea  of  competition  is 
not  so  dominant  as  it  was.  It  appears,  in 
any  case,  that  organizations  of  women 
do  not  tend  as  inevitably  to  hostility  with 
other  organizations  as  men's  have  done. 
It  was  significant,  the  other  day,  to  see 
the  two  lower  classes  of  Barnard  College 
sending  the  proceeds  of  an  entertainment 
to  Wellesley — a  rival  institution.  Not 
just  the  interchange  most  characteristic 
between  our  men's  universities. 

It  is  this  growing  co-operation  and  con- 
fidence between  women  that  is  giving 
feminism  its  strength. 

Feminism — for  some  of  us  like  to  rush 
upon  a  definition — is  the  effort  to  test  sex 
limitations.  There  was  a  time  when  to 
know  how  to  swim  was  unfeminine,  and  to 
carry  an  umbrella  beneath  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  object  of  the  test  is,  of  course, 
to  determine  which  are  true  and  which  are 
false  limitations,  and  to  do  away  with 
the  false.  Both  the  friends  and  foes  of 
the  movement  should  be  satisfied  with  this 
definition,  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
prohibits  the  possibility  of  attacking  limi- 
tations which  survive  the  test  and  turn 
out  to  be  natural  restrictions;  though,  as 


a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  case  where  the  test  has  so 
resulted. 

The  world,  curiously  enough,  seems  al- 
ways to  have  had  a  sentiment  for  these 
limitations — even  the  false  ones.  It  does 
seem  odd,  considering  how  troublesome 
the  sex  problem  has  always  been  to  the 
civilized  human  being,  that  at  the  small- 
est suggestion  of  a  change,  every  one  is  at 
once  thrown  into  a  panic  lest  men  should 
cease  to  be  men,  and  women  women.  A 
few  years  ago  an  edict  from  the  Manchu 
throne  for  the  unbinding  of  the  Chinese 
women's  feet  called  out  a  storm  of  pro- 
test, even  from  the  women  themselves, 
for  fear  that,  with  female  feet  uncrippled, 
femininity  would  perish  from  the  land  of 
China.  And,  doubtless,  the  proposal  that 
certain  courses  in  domestic  science  be 
opened  to  women,  in  the  University  of 
Constantinople,  is  causing  grave  concern 
to  Turkish  conservatives. 


II 


There  are,  roughly  speaking,  four  fields 
in  which  feminism  is  supposed  to  exert 
itself — industrial,  social,  educational,  and 
political.  But  with  the  first  of  these,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  feminism  has  had  little 
to  do.  It  did  not  put  women  in  industry 
— though  a  surprising  number  of  people 
seem  to  think  it  did.  Women,  in  one 
sense,  have  always  been  in  industry,  have 
always  been  producers,  but  under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  which  con- 
front them  to-day.  ''This  revolution  in 
the  industrial  status  of  women,"  says  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb,  ''has  come  about  within 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  any  deliberate  policy  of 
emancipating  the  woman  from  domestic 
ties,  nor  of  any  agitation  on  the  part  of 
women  themselves,  or  by  any  school  of 
social  or  political  reformers.  It  has  been 
produced  by  the  slow  grinding  of  an  all- 
pervading  capitalism,  which  has  attracted 
or  compelled  her  to  enter  the  profit- 
making  machine."  The  same  forces  have 
changed  profoundly — though  not  as  pro- 
foundly— the  industrial  status  of  men.  , 

The  interest  of  feminism  is  not  to  drive 
woman  into  industry,  nor  even,  neces- 
sarily, to  keep  her  there,  but  rather  first 
to  open  all  possible  fields  so  that  she  her- 
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self  may  choose  what  is  best  for  her,  and 
then  to  give  her  such  control  of  her  posi- 
tion that  she  may  suit  it  to  her  needs  and 
capacities. 

The  social  field,  too,  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss, for  the  reason  that  no  two  people 
agree  as  to  what  is  the  present  condition 
of  social  conventions,  and  even  when  we 
do  agree  as  to  what  they  are,  little  can 
consciously  be  done  to  change  them. 
Sixty  years  ago  Horace  Greeley  said  that : 
"as  long  as  a  lady  shall  deem  herself  in 
need  of  some  gentleman's  arm  to  conduct 
her  out  of  a  ballroom,  so  long  as  she  shall 
consider  it  dangerous  or  unbecoming  to 
walk  half  a  mile  alone  at  night,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  Woman's  Rights  theory  is  ever 
to  be  more  than  a  logically  defensible  ab- 
straction." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  in  the 
least  shaken  because  the  particular  con- 
ventions mentioned  have,  perhaps,  been 
slightly  mitigated.  There  are  plenty  more 
to  take  their  place,  and  the  trouble  with 
these  social  habits — these  mores,  as  Pro- 
fessor Sumner  calls  them — is  that  they  are 
at  once  so  powerful  and  so  uncontrol- 
lable. Laws  can  be  changed  and  institu- 
tions captured,  but  who  can  fight  against 
a  myriad  unexplained  predilections  for 
doing  things  a  certain  way?  To  get  them 
out  in  the  open  often  gives  them  new  life, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  cause  of  reform  than  to  push  any  given 
reform  an  inch  farther  than  the  commu- 
nity approves.  A  reaction  will  at  once 
set  in  and  carry  it  farther  back  than  ever. 

The  early  Woman's  Rights  movement 
suffered  long  from  Mrs.  Bloomer's  per- 
fectly sensible  rebellion  against  the  crino- 
line; and  the  short  hair  of  the  pioneers  in 
college  education  is  still  making  life  difii- 
cult  for  some  of  their  followers. 

It  really  seems  a  great  piece  of  luck  for 
the  feminists  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
time  are  in  their  favor.  The  girl  who 
rides  and  swims  and  bicycles,  though  she 
never  thought  about  the  emancipation  of 
her  sex,  is  contributing  to  it  as  much  as 
any  one  by  the  demands  she  makes  for 
physical  fitness,  and  (to  a  certain  degree) 
for  a  rational  dress  for  women. 

The  struggle  of  women  for  an  education 
seems  worth  while  to  discuss  in  greater  de- 
tail, not  only  because  it  is  more  important, 
probably,  than  any  of  the  other  struggles, 


but  because  we  can  look  at  it  historically 
— the  clouds  of  faction  no  longer  obscure 
it.  Mad  as  such  an  assertion  would  have 
seemed  a  hundred  years  ago,  most  of  us 
believe  now — at  least  in  theory — that 
women  can  be  and  ought  to  be  as  well 
educated  as  men. 

"All  this,"  Sheridan  says  somewhere, 
"is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching 
girls  to  read."  But  to  get  girls  taught  to 
read  was  not  at  all  easy.  Nowadays, 
many  people  have  forgotten  the  bitterness 
of  the  more  recent  struggle  to  open  the 
colleges  to  them.  The  opening  of  ele- 
mentary schools  was  quite*  as  difficult. 
An  old  French  writer  on  education  says 
that  as  chastity  is  the  only  virtue  re- 
quired of  woman,  and  as  it  is  a  great  ques- 
tion whether  education  contributes  to 
this  result,  education  is  unnecessary  for 
a  woman.  And  the  abbot,  in  Erasmus's 
famous  dialogue,  insists  that  women  could 
never  be  kept  in  subjection  if  they  were 
learned.  Even  in  this  country,  the  idea 
that  public  money  would  be  as  well  in- 
vested in  teaching  girls  as  boys,  was  far 
from  the  belief  of  most  of  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors. Various  sops  were  offered  the 
girls.  Sometimes  they  were  allowed  in 
school  during  the  summer  months  when 
the  boys  were  away;  sometimes  the  mas- 
ter was  permitted  to  choose  two  hours  in 
the  day  for  their  instruction,  provided  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  boys,  and  in 
more  than  one  case,  from  five  to  seven 
on  a  New  England  winter  morning  were 
the  hours  chosen. 

In  Plymouth,  in  1790,  the  demand  for 
teaching  the  girls  became  acute,  and  in 
the  discussion  by  the  city  fathers  on  the 
subject,  one  of  them  said:  "I  am  opposed 
to  instructing  girls.  A  woman  might  come 
into  the  room  when  I  was  writing  a  let- 
ter and  look  over  my  shoulder  and  say: 
'That  word  is  spelt  wrong.'  I  should  not 
like  that."  But  the  board,  more  liberal, 
decided  that  one  hour  a  day  would  not 
render  the  little  girls  of  Plymouth  too 
critical. 

The  first  high  school  for  girls  was 
opened  in  Boston,  in  1826,  and  soon 
closed,  partly  on  account  of  public  clamor, 
partly  for  the  somewhat  confusing  reason 
that  too  many  girls  applied.  But  with 
the  opening  of  high  schools  the  demand 
for  college  education  was  inevitable. 
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There  was,  however,  to  be  an  interme- 
diate step — the  old  female  seminary  to 
which  so  many  timid  hearts  are  true  to- 
day. There  was  a  general  feeling  that  a 
girl's  education  was  not  thoroughly  satis- 
factory— particularly  among  the  leisure 
classes.  ''The  mind  sickens,"  writes  one 
gentleman  (who  seems  to  feel  himself  a 
dangerous  radical),  ''as  it  contemplates 
the  frivolous  acquirements  which  consti- 
tute a  female's  education  in  the  majority 
of  our  schools.  To  daub  a  flower,  and 
draw  a  map,  to  thrum  the  pianoforte,  and 
scream  an  air  in  senseless  song,  are  the 
accomplishments  with  which  most  of  our 
young  ladies  are  dismissed  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  preceptors."  And  he  goes  on  to 
outline  a  programme  of  study  which,  to 
modern  eyes,  does  not  look  very  much 
more  thorough  or  practical.  We  find  the 
same  tone  in  all  the  pamphlets  and  com- 
mencement addresses  of  the  time.  "I 
urge  not  on  women,"  says  one,  "those 
masculine  pursuits  to  which  our  minds 
are  better  fitted."  "If  they  were  consti- 
tuted to  have  our  firmness  and  our  depth 
they  would  want  their  strongest  attrac- 
tion." "It  is  very  certain  that  they 
cannot,  like  men,"  says  a  clergyman,  ad- 
dressing the  Newark  Female  Institute, 
"combine,  abstract,  pursue,  and  diversify 
a  long  strain  of  ideas,  and  in  everything 
that  requires  the  more  substantial  talents 
must  submit  to  a  strong  and  marked  in- 
feriority." Such  sentiments,  on  the  part 
of  the  founders,  may  explain  why  the 
female  academy  was  not  destined  thor- 
oughly to  succeed.  Young  women, talked 
to  like  this,  demanded  the  opening  of  the 
colleges — and  got  it. 

To-day  the  great  majority  of  our  col- 
leges admit  women — Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  being  the  conspicuous  excep- 
tions. Over  forty  per  cent  of  the  bache- 
lor of  arts  degrees  awarded  yearly  go  to 
women.  And  even  on  those  women  who 
do  not  themselves  go  to  college,  the  effect 
has  been  important.  With  the  opening  of 
the  colleges,  the  standard  in  every  girls' 
school  in  the  country  rose  automatically. 

The  person  who  has  been  least  allowed 
to  profit  by  this  condition  is  the  sheltered 
daughter  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  For  some 
reason,  difficult  to  explain,  her  parents  re- 
main in  the  female-seminary  stage,  and 
she  is  educated  under  the  slogan:    "cul- 


ture without  mental  effort,"  as  far  at  least 
as  her  parents  can  manage  it.  But  it  is 
amusing  to  notice  that  the  very  parent 
who  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of  his  daugh- 
ter's going  to  college  will  add,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  "Of  course  I  send  her  to  a 
school  where  all  the  teachers  are  college 
women,"  as  if  the  child  might  thus  get  the 
essence  of  learning  while  the  poison  could 
be  filtered  off  in  the  person  of  the  unpro- 
tected schoolmistress. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  perhaps,  that  not 
all  those  who  advocate  the  opening  of  uni- 
versities to  women  are,  necessarily,  be- 
lievers in  coeducation — an  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject.  Indeed,  many  of  us  hope 
that  woman's  education  may,  some  day, 
be  made  more  suitable  and  serviceable  to 
her  than  man's  education  at  present  is  to 
him.  But  we  do  advocate  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  as  long  as  prestige  and  en- 
dowment keep  on  attracting  the  best 
scholars  to  certain  schools,  women  will 
keep  on  asking  admittance  there. 

This  opening  of  the  colleges  was  the 
most  far-reaching  victory  feminism  has 
yet  won — or,  perhaps,  will  ever  win.  For 
by  it  many  of  the  obstacles  to  advance  in 
other  fields  were  quietly  laid  away.  The 
mid- Victorian  contention  that  not  only 
were  women  mentally  incapable  of  intel- 
lectual training,  but  that  the  smallest 
mental  exertion  would  wreck  them  phys- 
ically, is  now  pretty  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  those  false  sex-limitations  to 
w^hich  women  would  have  been  wrong 
longer  to  agree. 


Ill 


Are  w^oman's  political  limitations  as 
mistaken?  The  last  generation  has  seen 
her  legal  standing  almost  completely  revo- 
lutionized— from  a  state  of  non-existence 
under  the  common  law  to  her  present 
position,  where  many  people  tell  us  she 
has  every  privilege  that  men  have — ex- 
cept the  ballot. 

It  must  be  admitted,  the  assertion  that 
women  are  equal  to  men,  under  the  law,  is 
fairly  near  the  truth  so  far  as  their  prop- 
erty is  concerned. 

Oddly  enough,  however,  property  has 
not  always  been  a  woman's  most  serious 
interest — a  difficult  thing  to  make  most 
legislatures  understand.  None  of  the  great 
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struggles  that  women  have  undertaken 
have  been  for  property  rights  as  such.  •  It 
is  true  that  Ernestine  Rose  and  Pauline 
Davis  did  attempt,  in  1836,  to  circulate  a 
petition  in  favor  of  married  women's  prop- 
erty rights,  but  they  could  get  only  five 
names — women  asserting,  it  is  said,  that 
they  had  all  the  rights  they  wanted;  and 
men  going  so  far  as  to  say  they  had  too 
many.  When,  some  years  later,  the  law 
went  into  effect,  it  did  so  very  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  initiative  of  men.  Any  one 
who  reads  the  story  of  its  passage  is  struck 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  more  the  men's  dis- 
trust of  their  sons-in-law  than  any  other 
one  motive  that  started  it. 

Not  until  the  early  suffragists  realized 
that  their  movement  could  never  be 
financed  until  women  had  control  of  their 
own  money,  did  they  take  up  the  fight,  and 
then  it  was  more  particularly  for  a  wom- 
an's right  to  own  her  wages — a  suggestion 
deeply  shocking  to  the  conservatives  of 
the  day. 

In  1854,  when  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss 
Anthony  asked  that  married  women  might 
control  their  own  earnings,  and  a  petition 
to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the  New 
York  Legislature,  Assemblyman  Burnett, 
of  Onondaga,  said:  '^They  do  not  appear 
to  be  satisfied  with  having  unsexed  them- 
selves, but  they  desire  to  unsex  every 
female  in  the  land,  and  to  set  the  whole 
community  ablaze  with  unhallowed  fire. 
.  .  .  The  object  of  these  unsexed  women 
is  to  overthrow  the  most  sacred  of  our  in- 
stitutions, to  set  at  defiance  the  divine  law 
which  declares  man  and  wdfe  to  be  one, 
and  to  establish,  on  its  ruins,  what  will  be, 
in  fact  and  in  principle,  but  a  species  of 
legalized  adultery." 

Hardly,  however,  had  an  equalization 
of  property  laws  been  accomplished,  when 
a  change  began  to  come  over  the  world's 
conception  of  government.  The  State 
began  to  concern  itself  wdth  questions 
which,  in  former  times,  it  had  left  entirely 
to  the  individual — such  questions  as  edu- 
cation, health,  purity  of  food,  and  so  on. 
Many  of  these  were  subjects  which  had 
been  considered  entirely  the  business  of 
woman.  She  had  scarcely  gained  protec- 
tion under  the  law  for  herself  when  she 
found  that  the  protection  of  her  special 
responsibilities  had  passed  from  her.  In 
very  much  the  same  way  that  she  had 


been  forced  by  a  great  industrial  change 
to  follow  her  own  industries  into  the  fac- 
tory, she  now^  found  that  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  traditional  interests,  she  must 
follow  them  into  the  legislature. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  assertion  that  "po- 
litical questions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
women  "  could  be  maintained  with  a  good 
deal  of  dignity ;  but  to-day  it  seems  rather 
a  dangerous  premise  to  a  syllogism.  Mr. 
John  Burns  may  be  heard  discussing  the 
feeding  of  babies  in  the  English  House; 
Missouri  recently  referred  to  the  vote  of 
her  men  the  question  of  free  kindergartens 
— and  lost  it.  Every  State  legislature  is 
wrestling — usually  unaided — with  schools, 
diseases,  child  labor,  and  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ters that  used  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  individual  parent. 

Nor  is  it  only  our  State  legislatures  that 
have  to  deal  with  these  domestic  problems. 
Two  years  ago  we  had  an  excellent  exam- 
ple. In  the  debate  on  the  Child  Welfare 
Bill  we  saw  the  United  States  Senate  legis- 
lating on  a  subject  which,  in  old  times, 
our  grandmothers  would  have  thought 
peculiarly  a  mother's  business. 

The  bill  proposed — and  it  seemed  mild 
enough — to  establish,  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  a  bureau 
to  be  known  as  the  Children's  Bureau,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  investigate  such 
subjects  as  infant  mortality,  birth-rate, 
juvenile  courts,  dangerous  occupations, 
etc.  It  w^as  to  publish,  from  time  to  time, 
reports  on  these  subjects,  similar,  presu- 
mably, to  those  the  government  already 
issues  on  crops,  soils,  or  lobsters.  The 
appropriation  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  facts 
were  brought  out,  and  have  never  been 
disputed,  that  the  conditions  of  child  labor 
in  this  country  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  almost  400,000  babies  under  one 
year  old  die  annually — half  of  them  from 
wholly  preventable  causes. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill — and  the  bill 
was  most  bitterly  opposed — was  not  based, 
therefore,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
need  for  reform.  It  w^as  based  on  a  series 
of  reasons  that  are  extraordinarily  alien  to 
the  average  feminine,  point  of  view. 

It  was  said  that  there  were  too  many 
bills  before  Congress  already. 

It  was  said  that  such  a  bill  was  an 
extravagance.     This  same  Congress  had 
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spent  one  and  a  half  hundred  million 
on  pensions;  two  million  and  a  half  on 
plant  industry;  one  million  and  a  half  on 
animal  industry ;  almost  a  million  on  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry;  and  six  hundred 
thousand  on  the  Bureau  of  Entomology; 
but  many  senators  seemed  to  feel,  quite 
honestly,  that  to  spend  twenty-five  thou- 
sand on  Child  Welfare  was  to  overload  the 
budget. 

It  was  opposed  by  one  senator  on  the 
ground  that  some  years  before  Congress 
had  appropriated  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  investigate  child  labor,  that  the 
resulting  report  had  been  "so  obscene  and 
scandalous"  that  it  could  not  be  printed, 
and  that  to  send  it  through  the  mails 
would  have  been  an  indictable  offence. 
And  it  was,  finally,  a  senator  from  a  suf- 
frage State  who  insisted  that  the  point  was 
not  so  much  whether  the  report  were  in- 
decent as  reading  matter,  but  whether 
children  were  actually  at  work  under  these 
conditions. 

But  the  most  serious  opposition,  of 
course,  came  on  the  question  of  States' 
rights.  And  here  there  were  no  lack  of 
tender  and  beautiful  expressions  in  regard 
to  the  child. 

*'  I  would,"  said  one  senator,  *'  if  I  could, 
take  every  child  in  the  country  from  a 
w^orkshop  and  give  it  only  play,  sunshine, 
healthy  surroundings,  and  a  good  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  But  I  am  forced  to  vote  against 
my  feelings  and  support  my  idea  of  the 
pledges  made  by  my  party." 

It  is  probable  that  the  debate  rep- 
resented two  different  ideals,  and  that 
these  gentlemen,  who  opposed,  were  also 
doing  their  duty.  Economic  considera- 
tions and  party  loyalty  should  be  rep- 
resented, but  should  they  be  exclusively 
represented?  If,  carrying  out  the  special- 
ization indicated  by  nature,  men  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  constitutional 
and  business  aspects  of  any  bill,  many 
women  feel  that  the  feminine  voice,  rep- 
resenting the  family  and  the  child,  should 
also  be  heard.  And,  indeed,  an  extraor- 
dinary enlightenment  on  just  this  latter 
point  of  view  has  taken  place  among  the 
men  who  reckon  women  among  their  con- 
stituents. Their  language,  as  any  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  find,  is  not  always  so 
flowery  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex,  but  their 


ideas  of  the  requirements  of  women  are 
increasingly  clear. 

It  may  be  flattering  to  hear  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Hefiiin,  of  Alabama,  say  that: 
''Southern  womanhood  is  the  priceless 
jewel  of  the  Southern  household,  and  we 
will  protect  it  with  the  last  drop  of  our 
blood,"  but  a  certain  chill  comes  over  our 
enthusiasm  when  we  find  that  the  latest 
available  statistics  show  that  thirty-one 
per  cent  of  the  girls  between  ten  and  fifteen 
are  bread-winners  in  Alabama,  and  that 
the  age  of  consent  is  fourteen. 

Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina, 
says  that  the  chivalry  of  Southern  men 
will  always  protect  Southern  women,with- 
out  the  ballot.  But  we  find  that  in  South 
Carolina  thirty-five  per  cent  of  girls  un- 
der fifteen  (the  highest  percentage  in  any 
State)  are  at  work;  that  only  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  in  schools;  that 
children  of  twelve  may  work  eleven  hours, 
and  that  the  age  of  consent  is  fourteen. 

One  wonders  if  even  Southern  chivalry 
is  as  adequate  to  protect  as  women's  own 
vote  would  be! 

Many  suffragists,  however,  feel  that 
women's  demand  for  the  vote  has  an  even 
deeper  reason,  and  one  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  put  into  words.  They  feel  that  the 
condition  of  disenfranchisement  not  only 
hampers  them  as  citizens,  as  mothers,  and 
as  associates  of  enfranchised  men,  but  in 
their  education,  in  their  own  development, 
and^even  in  their  own  thoughts. 

The  case  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  col- 
leges. Women  did  not  think — as  those 
opposed  used  to  assume — that  the  very 
moderate  amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  that  a  degree  entailed  was 
going  to  make  them  into  a  new  species. 
But  they  knew  that  the  taking  of  a  col- 
lege degree,  by  even  a  small  number  of 
women,  would  alter  the  way  the  world 
looked  at  all  women.  Certain  obstacles, 
a  certain  contempt,  certain  intellectual 
barriers  and  humiliations,  would  never 
again  be  oft'ered  to  women.  We,  already, 
have  almost  forgotten,  and  the  next  gen- 
eration of  girls  will  never  know,  all  they 
have  been  saved. 

In  very  much  the  same  way  the  ballot 
will  accomplish  something  for  women  far 
beyond  any  measures  for  which  they  vote. 
The  change  brought  about  by  women's 
college  education  was  a  change  principally 
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in  the  opinions  of  educated  men,  but  the 
new  status  taken  by  women  as  a  result  of 
political  emancipation  will  affect  those 
whose  opinions  are  influenced  largely  by 
the  ward  politician.  A  certain  amount  of 
contempt — not  at  all  incompatible  with 
the  deepest  affection — has  been  the  part 
of  the  poorer  woman  excluded  from  such 
honorific  institutions  as  the  district  club, 
the  party  primary,  and  the  voting  booth. 
Her  much-vaunted  indirect  influence  will 
gain  immeasurably  in  power  by  the  mere 
fact  that  she  is  a  possible  voter,  whom 
forces  outside  the  home  will  respect. 

This  change  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
those  who  have  not  felt  it,  just  as  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  change  that  all  of 
us  have  felt  at  some  stimulating  human 
relationship.  This,  too,  is  impossible 
to  put  into  words.  We  say,  he  or  she 
'^ makes  us  feel  at  home;  makes  us  our- 
selves, clears  our  minds,  makes  us  feel  our 
own  powers" — a  dozen  phrases  that  can 
only  really  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
experience.  Something  like  this  must  be 
the  change  that  women  in  the  suffrage 
States  are  always  trying  to  tell  us  about. 
When  they  have  detailed  the  laws,  and 
the  enforcement  of  laws,  and  the  improved 
character  of  candidates  that  they  believe 
they  have  accomplished,  there  always 
seems  to  be  something  left  over  that  they 
feel  they  have  not  expressed — the  gener- 
ally improved  relation  of  women  to  the 
world,  and  to  themselves. 


IV 


But — at  the  risk  of  a  paradox — un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  feminist  movement  is  the  op- 
position to  it,  with  its  strange  mingling 
of  ideality  and  selfishness  and  sentiment 
and  egotism.  Opposing  strains  are  there 
whether  we  st\idy  the  matter  historically 
or  in  conversation  with  our  friends. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  ideality — the  high-minded 
intention  to  give  women,  more  often  some 
particular  woman,  the  best  life  has  to 
offer!  But  there  is  no  use  in  pretending 
that  all  the  opposition  to  feminine  advance 
is  on  this  high  plane.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  old-fashioned,  and  another  to  be  primi- 
tive, and  there  is  a  force  very  primitive 
indeed  at  work  here — man's  elemental 


terror  of  woman,  his  belief  that  she  is  a 
stranger  of  another  race,  magical,  a  holder 
of  unexplained  power,  a  weaver  of  spells. 
This  is  a  feeling  that  has  always  trans- 
lated itself  about  as  easily  into  the  burn- 
ing of  witches  as  the  worship  of  a  goddess. 
Which  way  it  has  turned  has  depended 
more  on  the  good  or  evil  that  the  sex  emo- 
tion aroused  in  the  man  than  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  woman. 

''  What  can  be  the  cause,"  King  James  I 
asks  in  his  ^'Demonology,"  'Hhat  there 
are  twenty  women  given  to  that  craft 
where  there  is  only  one  man?"  And  he 
goes  on  to  answer  his  question  by  showing 
the  decisive  hold  which  Satan  obtained 
over  womankind  in  the  fall  of  Eve. 

If  it  had  not  had  such  terrible  conse- 
quences, there  is  something  almost  comic 
in  the  fear  w^oman  has  inspired  in  man 
ever  since  Tertullian  warned  the  Christian 
world  that  she  was  '^the  gateway  of  hell." 

Women,  to  do  them  justice,  have  never 
raised  the  cry  that  they  were  being  ren- 
dered masculine  by  contact  with  men,  but 
we  hear  the  reverse  often  enough  from 
any  group  of  young  males  exposed  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  feminine  influence  in 
the  bulk.  A  contemporary  writer,  in  the 
Educational  Review,  after  laying  all  the 
evils  of  the  modern  state  to  the  fact  that 
women  now  predominate  in  educating  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  goes  on  to  "lay  down 
the  broad  statement  that  no  woman,  what- 
ever her  ability,  is  able  to  bring  up  proper- 
ly a  man  child." 

It  is  this  fear  that  has  lain  behind  the 
refusal  of  the  men's  colleges  to  admit 
women.  Legislators,  on  such  subjects  as 
suffrage,  take  high  ground  even  in  oppo- 
sition, and  speak  only  of  the  danger  to 
women  themselves,  or  to  the  State;  but 
the  undergraduate  is  more  candid.  He 
wants  to  be  protected,  and  says  so!  In 
1850,  the  Harvard  medical  students  peti- 
tioned not  to  have  the  medical  school 
opened  to  women,  because  "whenever  a 
woman  should  prove  herself  capable  of  an 
intellectual  achievement,  this  latter  would 
cease  to  constitute  an  honor  for  the  men 
who  had  previously  prized  it." 

In  1770  an  act  was  actually  passed  in 
England  declaring  "that  all  women  of 
whatever  age,  rank,  profession,  or  degree, 
whether  virgins,  maids,  or  widows,  that 
shall,  from  and  after  such  Act,  impose 
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upon,  seduce,  or  betray  into  matrimony, 
any  of  His  Majesty's  male  subjects,  by 
the  scents,  paints,  cosmetic  washes,  arti- 
ficial teeth,  false  hair,  Spanish  wool,  iron 
stays,  hoops,  high-heeled  shoes,  etc.,  shall 
incur  the  penalty  of  the  law  now  in  force 
against  witchcraft  and  like  misdemeanors, 
and  that  the  marriage  upon  conviction 
shall  stand  null  and  void.'' 

Sir  Almroth  Wright  says,  naively: 
"The  feminist  fails  to  realize  that  purely 
intellectual  intercourse  with  woman  is,  to 
a  large  section  of  men,  repugnant."  And 
in  the  early  opposition  to  women  doctors, 
you  may  read  in  the  medical  journals 
articles  protesting  that  as  women  would 
rather  in  some  diseases  be  treated  by 
women,  the  male  doctors'  practice  will  be 
seriously  cut  down.  "  Particularly,"  says 
one,  "in  obstetrics,  upon  which  most 
practitioners  depend  for  the  bulk  of  their 
income." 

Opponents  of  this  sort,  who  are  candid 
enough  to  admit  that  part,  at  least,  of 
their  motive  is  selfish,  escape  the  contra- 
dictions of  those  who  cling  to  the  more 
sentimental  aspect. 

What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  con- 
fused than  the  reasoning  of  the  honorable 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
who,  in  refusing  women's  request  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  before  it,  gave  as 
their  reason  "that  it  would  be  revolting 
to  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  their  sex, 
shocking  to  man's  reverence  for  woman- 
hood and  faith  in  women  .  .  .  that  she 
should  be  permitted  to  mix  professionally 
in  all  the  nastiness  which  finds  its  way 
into  courts  of  justice,"  and  then  go  on 


to  name  fourteen  such  offences — three  of 
which  are  committed  against  women,  and 
in  the  remaining  eleven  women  have,  at 
least,  an  equal  share  with  men? 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  a  lawyer  of  prom- 
inence, who  was  declaring  himself,  though 
an  anti-suffragist,  an  upholder  of  equal  op- 
portunity in  all  other  fields  for  women, 
was  asked  if  he  believed  in  opening  all  law 
schools  to  women.  "  No,"  was  his  answer, 
"because,  you  see,  I  know  how  much  men 
dislike  arguing  a  case  against  a  woman." 
Nor  did  it  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  he 
was  seeking  the  protection  of  his  own  sex 
— not  of  women. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  such  examples  the  great 
bulk  of  masculine  opposition  to  feminine 
emancipation  is  intensely  friendly  to  wom- 
en themselves — friendly  as  a  mother's 
opposition  to  her  son's  having  a  latch-key. 
To  scorn  this  friendliness  is  as  great  a  mis- 
take in  the  feminist  as  in  the  son — and 
appears  to  be  about  as  great  a  temptation. 
A  little  tact  will  so  easily  convert  this 
somewhat  undisciplined  desire  to  protect, 
into  a  desire  to  free.  Men  who  have  this 
point  of  view,  who,  like  our  debating 
sophomore,  know  so  exactly  what  wom- 
en's real  nature  ought  to  be,  find  it 
strangely  ungrateful  that  women  are  not 
content  with  the  beneficent  intention. 
There  seems  something  ungracious  in  the 
feminist  demand  that,  women  themselves 
must  be  the  judges  of  what  they  require. 
And  men  are  often  left  with  feelings  as 
deeply  hurt,  and  motives  as  pure,  as 
those  of  the  little  boy  who  took  his  gold- 
fishes out  of  water  for  fear  they  should 
drown. 
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HAD  wondered  these  many 
years  why  people  went  to 
Europe — when  Jane  told 
me  we  were  going.  Why 
should  they  keep  going  so, 
to  be  sure?  Man  wants 
but  little  here  below,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  is  obtainable  here  in  these 
States,  to  wit:  food,  drink,  shelter,  news- 
papers, other  reading,  church  privileges, 
schooling,  and  all  the  commodities.  And 
I  had  seen — we  all  have  seen — so  many, 
many  people  go  to  Europe,  some  of  them 
habitually,  without  any  obvious  effects 
of  the  treatment!  I  know  it  may  be  a 
case  like  that  of  a  mean  man  very  atten- 
tive to  his  duties  in  church  and  used  as 
an  example  of  the  inefficiency  of  Christi- 
anity; but  nobody  knows  how  much 
meaner  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  not 
been  partly  Christianized.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  civilization  in  this  country 
is  appreciably  affected,  and,  I  hope,  im- 
proved, by  the  prevalent  go-to-Europe 
habit,  and  perhaps  the  individuals  who  go 
are  more  beneficially  Europeanized  than 
appears  on  their  surfaces.  But  anyhow, 
Jane  said  we  were  going.  At  least,  she 
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disclosed  that  she  was  clear  in  her  mind 
that  we  ought  to  go,  that  it  was  time  we 
went,  and  that  all  circumstances  being 
duly  considered,  we  could  better  afford  to 
go  than  not.  Also  she  wanted  to  go.  She 
admitted  that. 

Jane  is  not  often  so  positive.  She  al- 
ways has  an  opinion,  but  about  most  mat- 
ters that  implicate  me,  it  is  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  opinion,  and  just  goes  into  the 
scales  with  my  own  poor  inclinations  and 
the  other  considerations  that  weigh  out  to 
a  conclusion.  But  the  few  considerable 
things  which  Jane  is  positive  in  requiring 
of  me  I  do,  of  course,  or  assent  to  and 
help  along  if  I  can,  not  daring  indeed  not 
to,  for  fear  I  might  miss  something  bet- 
ter than  I  can  discern.  So  it  was  about 
sending  Clementine  and  later  Blandina  to 
boarding-school.  I  could  not  see  the  need 
of  it,  but  Jane  saw  it  and  they  went.  And 
since  Jane  saw  the  need  I  never  mu- 
tinied very  much  about  the  matter,  for 
after  all',  one  of  the  means  of  getting  along 
through  this  world  is  to  use  what  we  have 
got,  and  who  that  has  a  dog  would  bark 
himself,  or  blessed  with  a  wise  director 
would  forego  the  advantages  of  season- 
able obedience  ? 

Besides,  it  came  handy.    I  was  about  to 
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be  released  from  an  employment  that  had 
engrossed  a  large  share  of  my  very  mod- 
erate energies  for  twenty  years,  and  had 
restricted  my  movements  a  good  deal  for 
half  that  time,  so  one  considerable  share 
of  what  had  been  my  business  would  suf- 
fer nothing  from  my  absence,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  I  w^as  assured,  could  get  along  with- 
out me,  and  more  profitably,  perhaps, 
than  if  I  hung  around.  I  had  never  de- 
nied even  to  myself  that  there  were  times 
when  people  did  right  to  go  to  Europe, 
and  really  this  seemed  a  time  when  it  was 
right  for  us  to  go.  Jane  and  I  had  been 
before,  but  that  was  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  when  we  were  still  young,  and  Jonas 
and  Clementine  were  still  in  the  short 
skirts  of  infancy  and  Blandina  had  not 
yet  moved  into  our  family.  We  went 
over  in  the  fall  in  a  comfortable  old  Inman 
Line  boat,  and  had  a  little  pleasant  com- 
pany aboard  her,  and  went  up  to  London 
through  Chester  and  Warwick  and  those 
places,  and  looked  at  London  from  a  big 


hotel  on  Trafalgar  Square,  and  at  Paris 
from  a  big  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and 
came  home  by  way  of  Antwerp. 

It  astonished  me  how  little  I  remem- 
bered of  that  journey:  the  walls  of  Ches- 
ter and  an  apple-tart  in  the  inn  there,  and 
the  interest  expressed  by  some  natives 
because  we  ate  cheese  with  it;  a  round 
tower  and  a  Holbein  at  Warwick,  a  village 
street  and  the  ruined  castle  at  Kenilworth, 
a  faded  and  fragmentary  impression  of 
Oxford,  the  hotel  in  London  and  the,  peo- 
ple in  it,  and  mighty  little  else  of  London 
except  some  vague  pictures  of  the  Abbey, 
and  its  monuments  and  the  Tower  and 
two  or  three  shows  at  theatres.  And  some 
French  pastry  at  Calais,  a  little  French 
landscape  on  the  road  to  Paris,  the  bonnes 
and  nourrices  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
the  catacombs,  the  Moulin  Rouge,  the 
Rubens  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  too  big  to 
be  forgotten,  the  ornament  on  Jane's  Paris 
hat,  some  details  of  food  and  drink  in 
Duval's  and  other  restaurants,  and  two 
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young  doctors,  one  of  them  an  acquaint-  down-town  in  the  morning  six  days  a  week 

ance  made  aboard  ship,  who  were  our  by  subway  or  elevated,  and  stay  there  till 

playmates  in  Paris.    Antwerp  was  prac-  dusk,  of  course  they  see  less,  though  some 

tically  a  blank,  though  I  know  as  a  bio-  of  them  seem  to  acquire  knowledge  even 

graphical  fact  that  we  spent  at  least  two  about  buildings  and  pictures.     But  such 
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We  ate  some  of  the  grapes  and  read  with  due  pride  the  inscription 
in  the  book. — Page  67. 


nights  and  one  whole  day  there  and  went 
to  the  cathedral. 

It  is  a  truism  that  we  see  what  we  have 
learned  to  see,  and  I  suppose  that  on  that 
first  visit  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  see 
much  except  people.  But  since  then  I 
had  lived  seventeen  years  in  New  York, 
and  had  seen  that  city  pretty  much  re- 
built and  had  come  to  be  attentive  at 
least  to  buildings,  if  not  very  knowing 
about  them,  and  had  looked  into  shop- 
windows  and  duly  frequented  the  picture- 
dealers'  rooms  and  viewed  their  wares. 
And  really  in  New  York  one  does  see 
something  first  and  last,  especially  if  his 
daily  beat  runs  on  Fifth  Avenue  when 
the  shops  are  open.     As  for  men  who  go 


men  are  apt  to  go  often  to  Europe — every 
summer,  some  of  them — and  of  course  of 
one  essential  at  least  to  getting  to  Europe, 
the  down-town  men  get  their  share. 

The  habitual  down-town  men  of  New 
York,  seasoned  to  New  York  and  down- 
town and  the  daily  grind,  are  a  pretty  well- 
disciplined  lot.  At  least  their  consider- 
able company  includes  a  large  percentage 
of  disciplined  workers.  Those  that  do 
not  attain  to  the  necessary  discipline  drop 
out,  but  the  men  who  for  years  together 
spend  their  working  hours  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Wall  Street,  and  still  in  their 
maturity  retain  command  of  their  powers, 
have  learned  to  obey  the  rules  necessary 
to  maintain  themselves  in  health.     They 


But  we  could  not  wait  for  him  to  be  better  or  even  worse. — Page  67. 


know  more  or  less  what  to  do,  and  do  it. 
When  the  bell  rings  for  them  to  take 
their  annual  rest  they  take  it,  if  not  on 
the  stroke  of  the  bell,  as  soon  afterward 
as  is  possible.  They  are  apt  to  go  to 
Europe  because  that  is  the  easiest  and 
most  amusing  thing  to  do,  and  the  least 
repellent  way  of  getting  rested.  And  no 
doubt,  once  you  have  formed  the  habit, 
it  comes  easy.  But  I  had  never  formed 
the  habit,  and  to  me  it  did  not  come  easy 
at  all.  Jane  instructed  me  to  engage  pas- 
sage betimes  and  that  I  did.  A  little  later, 
because  of  something  that  happened,  we 
had  to  defer  going  for  two  months  and 
swap  our  tickets.  And  that  I  did.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  engage  staterooms  or  to 
swap  them;  that  is  all  a  far-off  prelimi- 
nary ;  but  actually  to  wrench  yourself  loose 
from  the  habits  of  twenty  years  and  go 
aboard  a  ship  and  sail  away  is  a  different 
matter. 

Of  course,  no  man  likes  to  do  that.  It's 
like  starting  out  to  be  a  different  man,  and 
no  man,  unless  stimulated  by  some  spirit- 
ual revelation,  wants  to  be  a  different  man. 
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And  even  when  so  stimulated  it  is  a  hard 
pull,  for  the  man  we  have  been,  even  if  we 
have  no  great  opinion  of  him,  is  an  old 
familiar,  and  we  are  loath  to  be  quit  of 
him  and  take  up  with  a  stranger.  I  had 
had  no  spiritual  revelation  about  going  to 
Europe,  but  Jane  had  had  something  akin 
to  one,  and  I  recognized  its  validity.  But 
I  was  like  a  forced  convert;  consenting, 
but  with  secret  rebellion  and  smothered 
protestations.  For  one  thing,  I  was  tired, 
and  when  you  are  thoroughly  tired  you 
want  to  do  what  is  least  trouble  and  it  is 
usually  easier  to  go  on  at  about  half  speed 
than  to  make  a  plan,  break  away  and 
carry  it  out.  It  takes  energy  to  make  a 
plan  and  then  it  takes  will-power  to  stick 
to  it.  Jane  had  both,  albeit  she  was 
pretty  tired  herself,  as  I  knew;  and  need- 
ed a  change  very  much,  as  I  was  well 
aware.  Moreover,  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  me  in  being  able  to  use  what  en- 
ergy she  had  in  perfecting  her  plan,  and  all 
her  will-power  in  sticking  to  it,  whereas  I 
had  to  use  mine  in  ministering  to  the  re- 
quirements of  my  employments. 
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What  will  happen  in  this  world  when 
the  feminists  have  perfected  it  and  the 
wives  as  well  as  the  husbands  are  privi- 
leged to  work  themselves  to  a  standstill 
earning  wages  until  neither  has  the 
strength  to  stop  the  other,  is  one  of  the 
things  I  would  like  to  know. 

And  besides  being  tired  and  indisposed 
to  do  anything  more  exacting  than  to 


son  whom  any  one  who  wanted  to  go  to 
Europe  would  have  rejoiced  to  leave  at 
home.  I  could  not  see  that  Jane's  judg- 
ment was  good  in  being  willing  to  take  me ; 
much  less  in  wanting  to.  For  if  you  are 
deaf  you  build  up  a  set  of  habits  proper  to 
that  condition,  especially  habits  of  read- 
ing, of  keeping  busy,  of  living  a  little  apart 
and   avoiding  occasions  and  companies 
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It  is  a  little  depressing  at  first  to  feel  so  negligible. — Page 


read  the  papers  or  sit  in  the  back  of  a 
motor-car  and  take  the  air,  I  had  some 
special  grounds  of  reluctance  to  go  to 
Europe.  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  along 
for  a  great  many  years  past  with  very  in- 
adequate perception  of  sounds,  and  to 
content  myself  with  only  so  much  conver- 
sation as  skilful  and  benevolent  people 
with  distinct  voices  can  convey  to  me 
through  a  speaking-tube.  This  I  impart 
in  confidence,  and,  indeed,  all  of  this  rec- 
ord is  confidential,  and  I  should  regret  to 
have  any  of  it  divulged  by  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  to  the  critical  world  out- 
side or  get  into  the  papers,  being  only  too 
well  aware  that  it  puts  me  in  an  unfavor- 
able light  as  an  afflicted  and  peevish  per- 


when  it  is  indispensable  to  hear  what  is 
going  on.  And  so  you  are  able  to  dodge 
some  of  the  aggravations  of  your  disorder, 
and  possess  your  soul  in  so  much  more 
patience,  and  maintain  a  temper  by  so 
much  nearer  bland.  To  be  catapulted  out 
of  such  a  nest  of  protective  habits,  put 
aboard  a  steamer  populated  with  inacces- 
sible strangers,  deprived  of  newspapers 
and  news  and  all  customary  employments 
for  days  together,  and  emptied  out  pres- 
ently into  a  continent  of  strange  hotels — I 
own  it  looked  to  me  imperfectly  attrac- 
tive. As  duty  it  could  be  borne,  like  any- 
thing else,  but  there  were  bad  gaps  in  it  as 
a  programme  of  pleasure. 

And  indeed  I  think  the  so  prevalent 
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supposition  that  people  go  to  Europe  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  that  they  must  be 
out  for  a  good  time,  and  be  having  it  be- 
cause they  go  to  Europe,  partakes  consid- 
erably of  delusion.  That's  what  every- 
body asks  you — '^Did  you  have  a  good 
time?"  They  all  conspire  to  induce  the 
impression  that  you  go  to  Europe  as  you 
go  up  to  a  soda-fountain  and  get  a  good 
time,  flavored  with  strawberry,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  or  vanilla — London,  Paris,  or  Ber- 
lin— as  you  prefer,  and  that  if  it  isn't 
good,  you  are  entitled  to  get  your  money 
back. 

Nonsense!  There  are  people,  of  course, 
to  whom  Europe  is  heavenly,  either  be- 
cause they  are  extra-foolish  or  extra-wise, 
but  for  the  common  run  of  us,  going  there 
is  an  anxious  pastime,  that  involves  a  vast 
dislocation  of  everything,  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work,  much  weariness,  and  a  good 
deal  too  much  calculation.  Not  half  the 
people  who  go  to  Europe  go  primarily  to 
have  a  good  time.  They  go  for  rest  and 
change  and  self-improvement  and  escape, 


and  because  it  is  a  national  habit,  and  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  so  easy  and  is  the 
simplest  way  of  breaking,  not  with  the 
past,  but  with  the  much  more  intrusive 
and  tenacious  present. 

But  getting  ready  is  hard  work.  You 
have  to  pack,  and  packing  is  a  weariness. 
You  must  give  thought  to  it,  contriving  to 
take  clothes  enough  for  all  weathers  and 
all  occasions;  a  certain  limited  but  suffi- 
cient assortment  in  bags  or  a  steamer- 
trunk  to  wear  aboard  ship,  and  more,  if 
you  have  more,  to  go  into  the  hold.  And 
you  have  to  do  your  regular  work  up  to 
the  last  minute  and  if  possible  a  week  or 
two  ahead,  and  make  provision  for  all 
your  responsibilities — that  your  servants, 
if  you  have  servants,  shall  be  paid  and 
subsisted  while  you  are  gone;  that  your 
children,  if  you  have  children,  may  find 
other  than  institutional  shelter  and  em- 
ployments; that  your  houses,  if  you  have 
houses,  may  be  so  left  that  you  may  hope 
to  find  them  there  with  their  contents  un- 
diminished when  you  get  back. 


I  presented  them  to  Jane,  partly  for  her  pleasure,  largely  for  theirs. — Page  69. 
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Jane  and  I  got  ready.  Jane  mostly  and 
especially.  It  was  troublesome,  but  we 
did  it,  and  came  up  to  town  to  take  the 
steamer.  The  night  before,  everything 
else  being  done,  Jane 
asked  me  if  I  had  the 
tickets.  When  I  went 
to  find  them  they  were 
not  there.  I  had  to 
admit  to  Jane  that  I 
had  put  them  away  so 
carefully  that  they 
were  out  of  sight  and 
had  been  left  behind 
in  the  country  whence 
they  could  not  be  re- 
covered, even  by  the 
long-distance  tele- 
phone, in  time  to 
catch  the  steamer  at 
noon  the  next  day. 
That  was  mortifying, 
but  after  all  what  did 
it  matter  except  as  an 
embarrassment  to  me 
and  evidence  of  my 


some  of  the  grapes  and  read  with  due 
pride  the  inscription  in  the  book.  But  the 
most  appreciated  thing  in  our  stores 
turned  out  to  be  the  coffee.  The  steward 
carried  away  a  bottle  of  it  the  first  thing 
every  morning,  and  brought  it  back  hot, 
with  milk  and  rolls,  and  Jane  and  I  drank 
it  with  glad  recognition  of  its  superiority 
to  the  ship's  coffee,  though  that  was  good. 


unsuitableness  to  as- 
sume   traveller's    re- 


I  used  to  look  down  from  the  upper  berth  and  wonder  if  Jane  was  of 
suitable  dimensions. — Page  70. 


sponsibiiities?  We 
could  get  aboard  the  ship  without  tickets. 
We  had  a  stateroom  and  could  find  it, 
and  once  started  they  couldn't  put  us  off. 
Besides,  we  could  stop  at  the  agency  on 
the  way  down  in  the  morning  and  get 
duplicate  tickets.  And  that  is  what  we 
did,  and  had  no  trouble,  so  I  judge  I  was 
not  the  first  delinquent  of  that  sort. 

I  swelled  with  pride  at  the  stores  in  our 
stateroom:  a  truly  splendid  outgo  of  fruit 
in  several  lots;  a  box  from  Boston  with 
two  bottles  of  Somersault  Club  cocktails 
and  a  box  of  cigars;  a  book  of  poetry  for 
me  by  that  very  highbrow  Indian  poet 
who  has  since  got  the  Nobel  prize;  very 
nice  letters  from  people;  flowers  for  Jane; 
gum-drops,  lemon-drops;  a  number  of 
things  I  have  forgotten,  and  eight  bottles 
of  coffee  for  Jane  from  Madeira's  restau- 
rant. I  was  greatly  flattered  by  my  share 
of  these  tributes,  especially  that  anybody 
should  believe  that  I  could  read  Indian 
poetry  even  in  translation,  or  still  retained 
sufficient  alcoholic  capacity  to  find  bot- 
tled cocktails  a  help  on  a  short  voyage. 
Jane  was  flattered  also,  and  we  tried  to 
live  up  to  all  these  gracious  gifts,  and  ate 


too.  I  don't  know  anything  that  amelio- 
rates a  worn-out  disposition  so  helpfully 
as  good  coffee — and  rolls  and  butter — in 
the  morning.  Young  people,  and  very 
well  and  gracious  people,  can  be  amiable 
in  the  morning  without  this  aid,  but  for 
myself,  I  confess  that  when  I  am  worked 
out,  I  wake  in  the  morning  full  of  griev- 
ances and  ready  to  bite  a  file;  a  mental 
condition  into  which  coffee  comes  like  an 
oil-ship  to  a  stormy  rescue. 

It  was  mighty  hot  that  morning,  the 
last  in  July.  Hot  it  had  been  for  three 
days.  Hot  it  was  to  be  even  at  sea  for 
several  days  more.  Four  or  five  kind  rel- 
atives came  down  to  send  us  off,  including 
Blandina  and  Jonas;  he,  touched  by  the 
weather  or  something,  and  in  a  state  of 
health  so  obviously  tottering  as  consider- 
ably to  wring  the  parental  hearts.  But 
we  could  not  wait  for  him  to  be  better,  or 
even  worse.  All  I  could  do  was  to  write 
by  the  shore  mail  begging  his  employer 
please  to  look  at  him  and  call  an  ambu- 
lance if  he  seemed  to  need  it. 

Out  of  the  slip;  around  the  Battery,  up 
on  the  upper  deck  to  look  back  at  the  cliflf- 
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dwellings  of  the  Wall  Street  district;  down 
the  harbor,  and  then  presently  sitting  on  a 
deck-chair  south  of  Long  Island  and  look- 
ing at  a  steamer  going  our  way  at  near- 
ly our  speed  with  a  moving-picture  effect 
that  seemed  transplanted  from  Broadway. 
There  was  nobody  aboard  that  either  Jane 
or  I   knew,  and  nobody  that  knew  us. 


where  I  work,  in  some  of  the  shops  where 
I  trade,  in  the  country  where  we  go  in 
summer,  and  a  little  even  on  the  re- 
stricted beat  on  which  I  take  my  daily 
course  in  town.  Besides  that,  I  am  known 
to  quite  a  large  assortment  of  people  as 
Jane's  husband,  enviably  of  course,  and 
altogether  I  have  times,  on  shore,  of  feel- 


Presently  the  steward  would  bring  a  hot  bottle  of  Madeira's  coffee. — Page  70. 


Odd  to  live  half  a  century  or  more  in  the 
world,  speaking  freely  to  the  people  in  it, 
buying  of,  and  selling  to,  them,  employ- 
ing them  and  working  for  them,  and  then 
to  get  on  a  steamer  and  be  unknown 
among  unknowns !  I  blushed  for  my  poor 
advertisement,  so  long  continued  and  so 
often  next  to  reading  matter,  and  yet  so 
ineffective. 

But  there  were  good  points  about  it.  I 
have  at  times  delusions  of  importance 
(this,  too,  is  confidential),  sentiments  of 
pride  at  living  in  the  world  so  long  with- 
out incurring  any  aggravated  degree  of 
disrepute,  pride  at  having  credit  in  so 
many  shops,  and  of  getting  my  name  in 
the  paper  at  least  twice  a  year  without  in- 
truding in  the  divorce  column,  the  ''lost 
and  found,"  or  the  corner  where  they  print 
obituaries.     They  know  me  in  the  places 


ing  quite  important.  But  that,  as  we  all 
know  so  well,  is  neither  wholesome  nor 
agreeable.  Mankind  thinks  ill  of  it  and 
calls  it  having  the  big  head.  Sometimes 
I  eat  too  much  or  otherwise  unwisely,  and 
have  the  stomach-ache.  That  is  disagree- 
able, but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  sense 
of  self-conceit.  I  am  never  scared  at 
stomach-aches,  which  I  know  will  soon 
be  over,  but  the- sensation  of  self-impor- 
tance when  it  has  run  on  for  some  time, 
makes  me  apprehensive.  I  know,  from 
long  experience,  that  I  will  get  over  it 
presently,  but  I  am  fearful  of  what  foolish 
things  I  may  do  or  say  before  my  infirm- 
ity clears  up. 

To  be  aboard  a  large  ship  where  nobody 
knows  who  you  are,  is  a  perfect  Nauheim 
cure  for  self-importance.  It  is  a  little  de- 
pressing at  first  to  feel  so  negligible,  but 
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you  get  over  that  by  reflecting  how  dijffer- 
ent  it  would  be  if  all  those  strangers  knew 
you  as  you  know  yourself  and  how  cer- 
tainly you  would  be  sitting  at  the  cap- 
tain's table  if  he  were  on  to  you.  That 
lets  you  down  gradually,  and  having 
plenty  of  time  to  think,  you  reflect  that 
there  may  be  other  persons  aboard  equally, 
or  almost,  as  important  as  you  are,  and 
equally  unknown  and  unacquainted.  So 
then  you  begin  to  look  around  for  them — 
unless  the  weather  has  been  rough — and 
generally  to  examine  and  estimate  the  rest 
of  the  passengers,  and  to  foregather  with 
any  of  them  that  you  find  foregather- 
able. 

Another  grand  detail  of  discipline  that 
is  thrown  in  gratis  with  your  ship  ticket  is 
to  be  quit  of  newspapers.  I  profited  very 
much  by  that.  The  nature  of  my  em- 
ployments had  caused  me  to  be  an  intem- 
perate reader  of  newspapers  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  so  that  I  lived  only  partly  in 
the  actual  world  and  considerably  in  that 
illusory  and  deceptions  world  which  the 
newspapers  invent  for  us.  From  this 
habit  I  had  entire  relief  from  the  second 
day  out.  The  newspapers  I  had  brought 
aboard  were  stale  by  that  time,  and  the 
ship's  paper,  served  at  breakfast,  with  a 
few  items  by  wireless,  would  not  have 
hurt  a  baby.  I  began  almost  immedi- 
ately to  look  upon  the  world  as  an  item  of 
the  Lord's  handicraft  and  to  feel  more  en- 
couraged about  it  the  more  I  saw  it  go  on, 
sunrise  and  sunset,  rain,  shine,  and  mixed 
weather,  without  any  assistance  except 
from  the  barometer,  and  with  no  news- 
paper's hand  on  it  at  all.  During  all 
the  time  we  were  away  my  habit  never 
regained  its  strength.  I  examined,  ad- 
mired, and  commended  the  London  Times, 
and  had  it  at  breakfast  when  it  was  to 
be  had,  but  read  it  only  as  an  occasional 
pastime.  The  Paris  Herald  I  used  to  look 
at  to  see  who  was  in  Paris,  who  was  dead, 
and  what  was  going  on  or  coming  off 
at  Trouville.  Otherwise  I  found  that  rid- 
ing in  taxi-cabs  or  smoking  cigarettes  was 
almost  a  perfect  substitute  for  newspapers 
and  furnished  me  with  more  and  better 
thoughts  than  they  did. 

Jane  has  great  self-possession  and  a  re- 
tentive mind  and  could  have  gone  that 
voyage,   I  suspect,   without  making  ac- 
quaintance with  anybody  but  the  stew- 
VoL.  LVI.— 8 


ardess.  I  am  differently  constituted. 
My  mind  is  weaker  and  I  have  difficulty 
in  retaining  things  on  it,  and  when  I  have 
thoughts,  am  more  comfortable  if  I  have 
suitable  people  in  reach  to  whom  to  im- 
part them  before  they  ferment.  I  feel, 
too,  that  people  seem  to  be  one  of  our 
Maker's  best  gifts  to  us,  and  that  it  is 
negligent  and  almost  irreverent  not  to 
reach  out  for  them  when  they  are  acces- 
sible. So  I  scraped  what  acquaintances  I 
could,  and  when  they  turned  out  to  be 
profitable,  presented  them  to  Jane,  partly 
for  her  pleasure,  largely  for  theirs,  a  good 
deal  to  help  my  own  credit  and  partly  be- 
cause she  remembers  people,  and  espe- 
cially their  names,  much  longer  than  I  do, 
and  often  throws  me  a  social  life-buoy  by 
remembering  whom  I  know.  So,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  we  knew  as  many  of 
the  passengers  as  was  necessary,  and  had 
discussed  all  the  rest. 

When  the  worst  has  bean  said  about 
education  by  newspapers,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  bad  worst,  it  remains  that  what 
you  may  have  come  to  know  by  that 
method  is  well  spread  out.  You  know 
about  as  much  about  one  thing  as  an- 
other, and  enough  about  most  things  to  be 
able  to  bait  a  hook  for  information.  And 
you  are  stronger  geographically  than  you 
might  be  with  more  knowledge  and  less 
spread,  and  can  talk  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Ohio,  Missouri,  Detroit,  Texas,  or 
New  Orleans  with  some  approximation  to 
acquaintance  with  the  processes  and  con- 
ditions of  life  in  them. 

Take  Keokuk.  When  you  meet  some 
one  from  Keokuk  you  start  a  little  freer 
for  knowing  what  State  it  is  in.  My  bet 
would  be  Iowa,  with  a  disposition  to  hedge 
in  the  direction  of  Indiana.  They  ought 
to  have  named  the  State  after  the  town. 
Then  we  should  all  know;  and  it's  one  of 
the  best  names  in  the  geography.  There 
was  no  one  aboard  from  Keokuk;  but 
take  Peoria.  It  helps  a  little  if  you  know 
about  the  peculiar  abilities  of  the  mi- 
crobes of  that  place,  which  produce  a  dif- 
ferent fermentation  in  mash  from  those 
of  Chicago,  so  that  better  whiskey  can  be 
made  in  Peoria  than  in  Chicago.  Or  take 
Memphis.  I  understand  there  is  a  first- 
class  bookbinder  in  Memphis,  who  binds 
for  some  of  the  more  eminent  booksharps 
of  Saint  Louis.     There  was  no  one  aboard 
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from  Peoria,  however,  or  Memphis;  but 
to  a  newspaper-reader  like  me  it  was  like 
news  from  home  to  learn  that  the  two  very 
cheerful  and  agreeable  Chicago  people  at 
our  table  were  intimate  political  friends 
of  Hinky  Dink  and  Bathhouse  John,  and 
that  Hinky  Dink  had  reached  to  New 
York  and  sent  an  immense  nosegay  aboard 
to  their  stateroom.  I  felt  then  that  they 
were  important  people. 

The  rule  about  sleeping  dogs  is  not  to 
kick  them,  and  the  indulgent  rule  as  to 
people  who  hear  with  obvious  difficulty 
is  to  avoid  putting  them  to  that  trouble. 
That  makes  it  necessary  for  such  people 
to  watch  for  occasion  and  use  strategy 
in  acquiring  new  acquaintances.  Of  all 
the  people  whose  language  I  can  speak, 
the  most  approachable  are  the  Irish.  The 
first  three  acquaintances  I  acquired  were 
Irishmen,  and  one  of  them  actually  did  not 
wait  to  be  acquired,  but  broke  the  rule, 
and  acquired  me  promptly  in  the  smoking- 
room  with  a  proffer  of  Scotch  whiskey. 
That  was  our  friend  the  Queens  County 
judge,  a  very  accomplished  and  agreeable 
gentleman,  who  discussed  with  me  the 
propensity  of  the  Irish  to  converse  in  any 
company,  and  the  scandal  it  gave  to  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  disposition  was  all  for  re- 
taining such  ideas  as  they  had.  That 
accounts  for  Jane's  self-possession,  for  I 
believe  she  has  no  derivation  in  her  which 
is  not  English,  whereas  I  am  quarter 
Welsh  with  three  English  quarters  (aided 
by  a  dash  of  Dutch)  on  this  Celtic  frac- 
tion's back,  and  holding  it  under.  One 
marks  up  his  Welsh  a  bit  in  these  days 
of  Morgans  and  Lloyd-Georges. 

Of  course  it  is  the  Irish  passion  to  com- 
municate that  makes  them  writers  and 
politicians.  They  seldom  seem  to  care 
much  for  money,  acquirement  of  which 
calls  for  the  retentive  qualities  such  as 
Jane  has.  But  they  are  strong  for  diffu- 
sion; of  money  if  they  can  get  it,  other- 
wise of  anything  that  comes  handy :  ideas, 
words,  convictions,  incitations,  and  some- 
times bricks. 

My!  my!  Whatever  would  become  of 
this  runaway  world  if  it  were  not  for  these 
great  peoples,  who  having  no  comfortable 
and  sufficient  home  of  their  own  have  been 
distributed  over  the  earth !  Certainly  the 
solicitude  of  the  blessed  saints  for  our  eter- 
nal welfare  has  found  expression  in  our  im- 


migration lists.  They  still  have  families 
— the  Irish  and  the  Jews.  They  both  like 
their  own  and  are  able  to  live  with  their 
own  and  to  endure  family  life  shared  by 
three  generations.  And  so  they  are  not 
running  out.  I  guess  people  who  cannot 
stand  family  life  are  not  hardy  enough  for 
this  world,  and  it  is  not  the  Creator's  in- 
tention that  they  shall  continue.  Usually 
they  have  had  too  much  money  and  run 
out  of  religion. 

But  I  am  telling  about  this  voyage  out 
as  though  it  were  one  long  blare  of  gar- 
rulity. Quite  otherwise.  It  wasn't  a 
blare  of  anything.  We  got  along  with  it 
tranquilly,  ate,  drank,  sat,  walked  the 
deck,  observed,  discussed,  conversed,  read, 
and  slept.  Besides  that  I  smoked  tobac- 
co, with  the  assistance  of  which  I  read 
through  a  long  book — Samuel  Butler's 
"The  Way  of  all  Flesh" — a  good  enough 
book  to  spend  an  idle  week  on,  which  is 
high  praise.  But  it  wasn't  such  an  idle 
week.  To  have  to  keep  occupied  without 
your  usual  apparatus  is  an  occupation  in 
itself.  I  read  in  the  paper  last  summer 
that  Edison,  who  is  an  inordinate  worker, 
was  induced  to  take  a  vacation  and  stood 
it  for  four  days,  when  having  driven  him- 
self to  a  standstill  inventing  substitute  oc- 
cupations for  himself,  he  was  taken  home 
ill.  I  did  better  than  that,  but  I  should 
probably  have  done  better  still  if  I  could 
have  taken  ether.  My  neighbor.  Mil- 
brook,  who  goes  abroad  almost  every  year, 
goes  by  the  fast  boats,  for  he  says  five 
days  is  about  enough  for  him.  I  dare  say 
five  days  would  do  as  well  for  me  as  eight 
or  nine,  unless  there  was  an  extra-large 
passenger-list  to  assimilate.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  it  was  early  or  late  in  the 
voyage  that  I  used  to  look  down  from  the 
upper  berth  in  the  malignant  early  morn- 
ing and  wonder  if  Jane  was  of  suitable  di- 
mensions to  go  out  through  the  port-hole. 
Then  I  would  crawl  down  and  go  off  and 
get  a  sea-water  bath,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  things  they  have  aboard  modern 
ships,  and  presently  the  steward  would 
bring  a  hot  bottle  of  Madeira's  coffee,  and 
my  engine  would  begin  to  throb  a  little 
stronger,  and  my  spirits  would  rise  to  meet 
the  new  day. 

By  the  sixth  night,  when  they  gave  the 
dance  on  deck,  Jane  and  I  had  a  consider- 
able acquaintance  and  knew  as  many  peo- 
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pie  as  New  York  people  who  go  to  dances 
usually  know  at  the  dances  they  usually 
go  to.  Along  about  the  eighth  morning, 
my  Celtic  fraction  roused  me  at  dawn, 
and  had  me  up  on  deck  a  long  time  to 
look  at  Fastnet  light  and  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, so  that  my  English  majority  was 
sore  all  day  for  loss  of  sleep.  Our  good 
friend  the  judge  of  Queens  and  his  wife 


got  off  at  Queenstown,  with  a  score  of 
other  passengers.  Some  newspapers  came 
aboard,  which  were  no  substitute  for  the 
judge,  and  some  fresh  food,  and  having 
rested  ship  for  four  or  five  hours  we  sped 
on  for  the  rest  of  a  restless  day,  packed  up 
our  belongings  before  we  went  to  bed, 
and  woke  up  next  morning  at  the  wharf 
in  Liverpool. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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j^^^^^^jO  one  who,  since  boyhood 
and  scarlet  fever,  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be 
kept  for  a  day  in  bed  by 
illness,  the  swift  change 
from  health  and  activity  to 
the  condition  of  a  surgical  case,  helpless, 
inert,  imprisoned,  was  startling  in  the  ex- 
treme. A  wild  dream  it  seemed  to  be  at 
the  first  return  to  consciousness.  The  re- 
awakening came  as*  if  it  were  a  rebirth 
which, like  its  original,  was  only  ''a  sleep 
and  a  forgetting."  Then  one  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  the  world  had  shrunk  into 
a  small  room  and  that  this  new  little  world 
was  filled  with  one's  own  petty  personal- 
ity and  with  naught  else.  All  the  inter- 
ests of  yesterday,  all  the  thoughts  of  the 
waking  hours,  of  public  affairs,  of  private 
joys  and  personal  cares — all  alike  seemed 
to  have  vanished.  But  their  departure 
brought  no  sorrow.  The  vacant  spaces, 
the  empty  air  which  they  left  behind, 
brought  only  a  drowsy  sense  of  rest  and 
quiet.  There  was  no  longing  to  fill  the 
void  so  suddenly  created.  Even  the  mere 
thought  of  attempting  it  was  so  wearying, 
so  painful  indeed,  that  it  faded  away  with 
the  visions  of  what  once  had  been,  leav- 
ing nothing  but  a  sensation  of  peace  and 
soft  content. 

For  the  first  days,  lying  chained  to  one 
position,  it  was  enough  to  gaze  through 
the  window:  to  see  the  grassy  slope 
climbing  slowly  among  the  gray  ledges 
to  the  crest  of  the  cliffs  and  then  beyond 
that  crest  to  behold  the  ocean  floor  and 
the  far  horizon-line.     There  was  a  pe- 


culiar joy  in  watching  the  darkness  fade 
as  the  vault  of  heaven  filled  with  gradual 
light  while  over  all  stole  quietly  the  flush 
of  dawn.  Then  the  shadows  appeared 
and  shortened  and  disappeared;  came 
again  as  the  sun  passed  the  zenith,  and 
slowly  lengthened  until  swallowed  up  in 
the  gathering  night.  And  against  the 
darkening  sky,  where  the  gazer  all  mo- 
tionless had  seen  the  dawn,  there  now 
sprang  out  the  flashing  light  from  the 
high  tower  on  the  low  ledge  hard  by 
which  marked  the  entrance  to  the  city's 
harbor;  while  still  beyond,  far  down  on 
the  horizon's  edge,  glittered  another  great 
light  which  from  its  sunken  reef  pointed 
out  for  those  who  had  gone  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  the.  way  to  safety  and  repose. 
A  few  days  passed  and  then  came  an- 
other room,  another  window,  and  another 
view.  Here  the  ocean  seemed  to  lie  at 
one's  feet;  no  distant  horizon-line  but  the 
coast  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  bay 
curving  away  in  a  line  as  beautiful  as  the 
Apulian  shore  when  we  look  at  it  from 
Taormina.  The  infinite  aspect  of  the  sea 
which,  seen  from  the  first  window,  knew 
no  barriers  until  it  washed  the  shores  of 
Portugal,  was  gone.  In  its  stead,  in  the 
place  of  the  brooding  peace  of  the  un- 
bounded ocean  came  the  life  and  motion 
of  the  waters  chafing  against  the  land. 
The  great  torches  which  beckon  to  the 
huge  ships  suddenly  coming  up  out  of  the 
ocean  wastes  no  longer  shot  sharply 
through  the  darkness  and  their  place  was 
taken  by  a  quiet  little  light,  burning  with 
red  steadfastness   only   to  guide   a  few 
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stray  fishermen  or  small  trading  schoon-  come  from  Labrador  to  pass  the  winter  in 

ers  as  they  made  their  way  north  and  the  milder  climate  of  Massachusetts.     To 

south,  clinging  to  the  coast,  which  is  nor-  see  them  soaring  up  and  down,  floating 

mally  their  safety  and  at  times,  alas,  their  easily  upon  the  gale,  careless  of  rain  and 

grave!    The  quiet  red  light  had  a  calm,  wind  alike,  is  a  beautiful  sight,  a  spectacle 

domestic  air  w^hich  seemed  very  soothing  of  grace  and  power  which  never  wearies, 

and  comforting  after  the  piercing  flashes  As  one  watches  the  wonder  grows,  and 

of  the  stern  towers  rising  in  lonely  abrupt-  ever  more  insistently  the  watcher  asks  how 

ness  from  the  sea.  many  eons  of  time  nature  consumed  in  the 

October  of  last  year,  if  not  a  ^^  close  evolution  of  such  perfect  flying-machines, 
bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun,"  so  far  Nearer  home  were  six  crows  who  had  been 
as  any  one  could  see,  was  certainly  a  "  sea-  living  on  the  point  for  some  weeks.  They 
son  of  mists."  For  five  days  the  New  moved  about,  consulted  together,  went 
England  coast  was  wrapped  in  a  fog  of  from  tree  to  ground  and  back  again,  and 
unequalled  duration  and  density.  Yet  presented  always  that  exhibition  of  busy 
to  one  with  naught  to  do  but  watch  it  idleness  which  has  such  an  enduring 
was  soon  made  manifest  that  these  sea  charm  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor  in 
mists  were  not  guilty  of  the  blank  ab-  this  workaday  world, 
sence  of  change  so  dreary  to  the  impatient  But  it  was  at  night  that  the  second  win- 
passengers  on  fog-bound  ships.  Without  dow  had  its  most  enthralling  charm.  In  the 
apparent  reason  the  mists  would  retreat  darkness  the  broad  waters  of  the  bay  stood 
and  the  rocky  coast  would  emerge  as  if  out  with  a  still  deeper  blackness,  cold, 
suddenly  reborn  into  the  world.  Then  unrelenting,  unwavering.  It  seemed  so  un- 
the  mist  columns  would  come  marching  feeling,  so  final,  that  one  shrank  from  it 
back  with  gathered  reinforcements  from  as  if  it  symbolized  the  last  great  blank 
the  ocean,  and  all  things  on  land  and  sea  when  all  material  things  have  perished, 
w^ould  vanish  behind  the  soft  gray  veil.  Then  one  raised  his  eyes  and  far  across 
Sometimes  they  would  creep  in  over  the  the  bay,  white  and  luminous  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  all  on  the  sea-  blackness  of  the  sea,  shone  out  the  electric 
level  would  disappear,  leaving  the  light-  lights  along  the  shore.  They  seemed  very 
house  on  high,  vivid  and  distinct,  looking  human,  very  kind  and  friendly,  those 
down  upon  the  eddying  wreaths  below;  lights  across  the  bay,  and  on  the  rare 
and  then  again  they  would  drift  back  high  nights  when  the  sky  was  clear  it  needed 
up  and  the  light  aloft  would  be  lost  while  but  another  lift  of  the  eyes  and  one  saw 
all  the  edges  of  the  rocks  would  be  clear  the  stars  in  all  their  steady  splendor,  while 
upon  the  water-line.  All  these  move-  toward  morning  the  waning  moon  would 
ments,  sudden,  surprisingly  destitute  of  cast  its  pale  light  through  the  air  and 
reason  or  apparent  cause,  were  graceful  the  darkness  of  the  waters  would  soften 
and  beautiful,  concealing  an  invisible  force  and  take  on  the  purple  tone  of  Homer's 
which  is  so  impressive  to  the  finite  sense,  wine-dark  sea.  Yet  the  pleasantest  mem- 
and  all  the  more  so  here  from  the  extreme  ory  of  that  scene  of  night  is,  after  all,  those 
gentleness  with  which  it  moved.  lights  across  the  bay,  which  seemed  to 

To  fogs  succeeded  storms  and  with  the  bring  hope  and  rest  and  peace  when  the 

storms  came  a  heavy  surf.    The  slow,  glid-  dark  water  had  been  passed  and  the  tired 

ing  movements  of  the  mist  were  gone  and  sight  lost  all  weariness  as  it  met  the  glow 

the  whole  scene  was  pervaded  with  a  rest-  of  the  human  lamps  and,  far  above,  the 

less  violence.     By  the  hour  together  the  unchanging  glitter  of  the  stars, 

onlooker  could  watch  the  waves  climbing  All   these  sights  thus  seen  from  two 

the  reefs  and  cliffs  along  the  outstretched  windows  had  been  part  of  his  existence 

line  of  rock-bound  coast,  only  to  fall  back  from  the  day  when  the  convalescent  first 

and  come  roaring  in   again,   masses  of  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world  about  him. 

white  and  angry  foam,  impelled  by  hid-  The  sky  and  sea  in  all  their  moods  had 

den  forces,  exuberant  in  all  the  infinite  been  the  friends  of  a  lifetime.   Every  ledge, 

variety  which  can  never  grow  stale  to  every  reef,  every  pool  teeming  with  life, 

those  who  gaze  with  wonder.     Across  the  every  bend  and  curve  in  the  coast-line 

clouds  and  rain  swept  the  great  gulls  who  were  known  to  him  with  a  more  minute 
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knowledge  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
Yet  now,  as  the  mind  began  at  intervals 
to  pass  outside  the  mere  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  body,  it  would  rest  with  a  sen- 
sation of  deep  repose  upon  these  famil- 
iar sights  and  find  in  them  beauties  and 
reflections,  not  without  depth  of  meaning, 
never  noted  in  all  the  years  which  had 
gone  before.  They  all  seemed  full  of 
voices  and  the  voices  were  saying:  ''Look 
at  us;  you  thought  you  knew  us  well,  but 
we  are  filled  with  undiscovered  beauties 
and  we  have  many  secrets  yet  untold." 
At  the  same  time  the  mind,  as  it  reawak- 
ened, recoiled  as  at  the  outset  from  all 
which  had  occupied  it  in  the  daily  round 
of  life  now  so  remote.  The  thoughts 
would  not  take  their  wonted  course.  The 
effort  to  make  them  do  so  was  not  only 
forbidden  but  was  too  laborious  to  be  at- 
tempted. So  the  thoughts  thus  set  free 
turned  first  without  strain,  entirely  of 
themselves,  quite  restfully  to  the  familiar 
sights  of  ocean  and  land  and  sky  which 
came  unaided  to  the  field  of  vision.  It 
seemed  like  a  voyage  of  discovery  with 
ever  new  delights,  as  the  eye  unmoving 
read  the  twice-told  tale.  It  was  beyond 
measure  interesting  to  cease  from  all  ef- 
fort to  apply  one's  mind  and  to  allow  the 
vagrant  thoughts  to  stray  whithersoever 
they  would  in  glorious  irresponsibility. 

Very  soon  indeed  they  began  to  extend 
their  journeys  and  to  travel  from  the  vis- 
ible world  into  the  world  of  books,  not 
that  book  world  which  is  filled  with  "un- 
concerning  facts"  and  crowded  with  the 
gathered  knowledge  of  the  centuries,  but 
that  far  fairer  world  which  is  the  creation 
of  imagination.  The  convalescent  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength  remembers 
well  the  first  thought,  which  was  not  a 
part  of  what  he  saw,  and  which  floated 
into  his  head  on  one  of  the  first  mornings 
as  he  watched  the  dawn.  It  brought 
with  it  the  memory  of  certain  lines  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  well-known  poem 
"The  Wish": 

"Bathed  in  the  sacred  dows  of  morn 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — • 
The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead; 

"Which  never  was  the  friend  of  otie, 
Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give, 
But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun. 
And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live," 


The  lines  are  as  familiar  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful. They  come  from  a  melancholy 
poem,  but  at  that  moment  there  seemed 
in  them  no  shade  of  sadness,  only  sympa- 
thetic feeling,  a  consoling  and  tender  love- 
liness. 

It  so  happened  that  during  the  summer 
the  convalescent  had  read  the  Odyssey. 
Now  his  mind  went  back  to  it  and  all  the 
stories  came  drifting  by,  each  one  bringing 
a  picture  which  seemed  to  frame  itself  in 
the  window  and  find  its  scene  upon  the 
cliffs  with  their  ocean  background.  Chief 
among  them,  most  constantly  visitant,  was 
the  return  of  Odysseus  in  disguise  and  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors  in  the  hall,  perhaps 
the  greatest  story,  merely  as  a  story,  ever 
written.  In  some  unexplained  way  the  in- 
cident of  "Argos"  seemed  to  stand  out 
especially  among  all  the  others  and  the 
convalescent  found  himself  with  his  well- 
nigh  all-forgotten  Greek  trying  feebly  and 
yet  without  a  sense  of  effort  to  put  the 
lines  together.  They  are  few  indeed:  no 
great  feat  to  say  them  over  if  one  can  but 
recall  them,  which  the  searcher  could  not 
do  except  in  fragments. 

*"Ev9a  xuwv  x.etx'  "ApYO<;  IvtxXstoc;  xuvopacaxlwv. 
Ay]  tots  y',  w?  svoTjasv  'OSuacsa  lyyui;  eovxa, 
Oup75  [xev  p'  0  y'  eaYjve  xal  ouaxa  xii^^aXev  aV<Jxt>, 
"Aaaov  S'  oux-ex'  exetTa  SuviQaaxo  olo  ava/.TO<; 
'EXOetJiev. 

and  then: 

t'Apyov  S'  au  xard:  ^otp'  eXa^sv  ^iXavoq  Oavaxoto. 

That  is  all.  The  recognition  of  the  mas- 
ter when  all  others  fail  and  then  the  death 
of  the  old  dog.  There  is  deep  pathos  in 
it,  in  the  contrast  between  the  loving  in- 
stinct of  the  animal  and  the  human  for- 
getfulness  of  the  absent,  "I  am  as  true 
as  truth's  simplicity  and  simpler  than  the 
infancy  of  truth."  We  must  turn  to  an- 
other great  genius  to  find  the  phrase 
which  exactly  describes  the  imagination 
from  which  came  forth  the  tales  of  the 
Odyssey. 

It  so  happened  that  a  few  weeks  later 
the  reviving  convalescent  read  a  book 
which  contained  a  burlesque  of  Homer. 
The  last  sentence  of  this  bit  of  humor 


*  There  lay  the  Dog  Argos,  full  of  vermin.  Vet  even  now 
when  he  was  aware  of  Ulysses  standing  Ijy,  he  wagged  his 
tail  and  dropped  both  his  ears,  but  nearer  to  his  master  he 
had  not  now  strength  to  draw. 

t  But  upon  Argos  came  the  fate  of  black  death. 
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may  also  have  been  intended  to  be  comic 
or  perhaps  was  written  in  the  profound- 
est  irony,  but  it  seemed  as  if  it  was 
seriously  meant.  The  author  wished  uni- 
versities to  understand  what  the  classics 
really  were:  "only  primitive  literature;  in 
the  same  class  as  primitive  machinery 
and  primitive  music  and  primitive  medi- 
cine." The  convalescent  wondered  as  he 
read  this  observation  what  the  author 
meant  by  ''primitive,"  for  Homer's  men 
were  much  farther  removed  from  primi- 
tive man  in  the  scientific  sense  than  we 
are  from  the  men  of  the  Iliad.  The 
statement,  however,  although  occurring 
at  the  end  of  a  burlesque  of  Homer,  re- 
ferred to  the  classics  generally.  So  the 
convalescent  diverted  himself  by  wonder- 
ing whether  the  writer  regarded  the  au- 
thors of  ''The  Republic,"  "The  Politics," 
and  the  "De  Natura  Rerum"  as  "primi- 
tive men."  The  distinction  between  in- 
tellectual power  and  mere  knowledge  of 
accumulated  facts  seemed  in  some  way  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of  and  the  convales- 
cent tried  to  think  of  the  men  of  our  own 
radiant  civilization  who  in  mere  naked 
power  of  thought  and  intellect  surpassed 
Plato  and  Aristotle  and  Lucretius.  Their 
names  did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to 
him,  probably  on  account  of  his  weak- 
ened condition.  Most  of  all,  the  conva- 
lescent marvelled  at  the  queer  theory  that 
"primitive"  men  should  not  be  able  to 
produce  works  of  the  imagination  because 
they  were  destitute  of  modern  machinery. 
He  had  always  thought  that  among  so- 
called  primitive  people,  in  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  the  imagination  was  unusu- 
ally strong,  just  as  it  is  in  a  child  com- 
pared with  the  grown  man.  This  he  had 
believed  to  be  a  truism  and  indeed  he 
well  knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  "com- 
monplaces, glorified"  by  Macaulay,  to 
borrow  Carlyle's  phrase.  Did  not  a  gen- 
ius greater  even  than  Homer,  he  said  to 
himself,  touch  the  last  scene  of  a  royal 
tragedy  with  the  bitter  memory  of  a 
loved  and  faithless  horse?  Who  can  for- 
get the  effect  produced  by  the  thought  of 
"  Roan  Barbary  "  upon  the  fallen  and  im- 
prisoned king  with  sudden  death  lurking 
behind  the  arras?  The  conversation  with 
the  groom  is  simple,  commonplace  almost, 
in  expression,  and  yet  it  conveys  a  sense 
of  pathos  and  misery  so  poignant  that  it 


pierces  the  heart.  Then  as  the  convales- 
cent reflected  still  further  upon  the  dog 
Argos  there  came  to  him  the  memory  of  a 
great  actor  moving  crowded  audiences  to 
smiles  and  tears  by  saying  in  a  quiet 
voice:  "If  my  dog  Schneider  were  here  he 
would  know  me,"  just  as  the  rhapsodists 
moved  the  Greeks  by  repeating  in  noble 
verse  the  twice-told  tale  of  Odysseus  and 
his  old  hound.  It  seemed  as  if  we  too 
must  be  "primitive"  or  else  that  the  poet 
who  sang  of  Achilles'  wrath  touched  a 
chord  which  always  vibrates  and  had  in 
all  he  wrote  the  quality  of  the  eternal  so 
long  as  human  nature  exists.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  was  neither  "primitive"  nor 
modern,  but  simply  a  great  genius. 

From  Homer  the  convalescent's  mind 
wandered  happily  and  of  its  own  accord 
to  the  poetry  of  his  own  language.  He 
found  himself  trying  to  repeat  verses 
which  without  any  will  of  his  own  came 
fluttering  into  his  mind.  He  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  those  which  came  first 
were  not  from  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  among  whom  are  numbered  some 
of  the  best-loved  and  most  familiar,  but 
were  from  the  Elizabethans,  from  the 
seventeenth-century  poets,  from  the  song- 
writers of  the  great  period  of  English 
song,  from  the 

"bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time." 

One  of  the  very  first,  why  he  could  not  tell, 
was  Ben  Jonson's  very  familiar  stanza: 

''It  is  not  growing  hke  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere: 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see; 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be." 

It  is  but  one  stanza  in  a  poem  of  many 
stanzas  not  otherwise  memorable.  But 
as  the  convalescent  repeated  to  himself 
the  well-known  lines,  known  by  heart  for 
so  many  years,  suddenly  he  seemed  to  see 
as  he  had  seen  in  the  familiar  landscape 
spread  before  his  eyes  a  new  beauty  and 
deeper  meaning  which  he  had  never  no- 
ticed before.     In  the  lines  he  discovered, 
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as  he  thought,  a  brief  epitome  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan genius.  In  the  first  and  last  verses 
were  the  aphorisms  full  of  wisdom  and  re- 
flection, condensed,  concise,  in  which  the 
Elizabethans  so  delighted,  and  then  in  the 
middle  flashed  out  the  tender  and  ex- 
quisite image  of  the  lily,  all  compact  of 
imaginative  beauty.  With  unerring  voice 
the  poet  touches  that  high  note  which 
they  all  in  that  day  seemed  able  to  do 
whenever  they  tried,  even  in  the  midst  of 
their  extravagances  and  conceits  and  all 
the  other  faults  and  failings  which  were 
the  ephemeral  children  of  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Scores  of  critics  and  lovers  of 
poetry  probably  had  observed  all  this  be- 
fore in  these  same  verses,  but  it  came  to 
the  convalescent  as  a  discovery  and  he 
felt  as  much  happiness  as  the  '' watcher 
of  the  skies  " 

"When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

This  stanza  of  Ben  Jonson  happened  to 
stray  into  his  mind  first,  why  he  could 
not  guess,  but  his  thoughts  ranging  at  will 
through  the  wide  spaces  of  memory  turned 
naturally  and  chiefly  to  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  above  all  to  the  latter.  Pas- 
sages from  ''Paradise  Lost,"  from  "Lyci- 
das,"  "L' Allegro,"  "II  Penseroso,"  the 
"Samson  Agonistes,"  and  the  "Comus," 
and  lines  from  the  sonnets,  came  un- 
bidden in  the  silences  of  such  a  time. 
They  were  only  fragments,  but  there  was 
an  endless  pleasure  in  trying  to  recite 
them,  to  see  how  far  the  convalescent 
could  go,  and  there  was  something  infi- 
nitely soothing  and  satisfying  in  their 
noble  beauty  and  in  the  mere  perfection 
of  the  words  and  rhythm,  for  Milton  is 
the  greatest  master  of  metrics  in  English 
and  makes  an  appeal  possible  only  to  the 

"Chief  of  organic  numbers! 
Old  scholar  of  the  spheres! 
Thy  music  never  slumbers, 
But  rolls  about  our  ears 
Forever  and  forever!" 

Yet  it  was  to  Shakespeare,  best  known 
and  best  beloved,  that  the  convalescent's 
mind  turned  most  constantly.  His  words 
recurred  unceasingly  as  the  thoughts,  ef- 
fortless and  unfettered,  flitted  here  and 
there.  Passages  from  the  plays,  entire 
sonnets,  repeated  themselves  to  the  con- 


valescent, some  over  and  over  again,  al- 
ways with  a  sense  of  peace  and  deep  con- 
tent. Familiar  again  as  the  sight  of  sea 
and  rock  and  sky  outside  the  window,  they 
seemed  now  to  be  filled  with  beauties 
never  seen  and  a  music  never  heard  be- 
fore. Kind  hands  had  placed  beside  the 
bed  the  "  Golden  Treasury"  and  the  "Ox- 
ford Book  of  English  Verse,"  and  one  day 
not  long  after  the  swift  reduction  to  immo- 
bility had  befallen  the  convalescent  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  took  up  the 
"  Golden  Treasury,"  opened  it  at  random, 
and  read  one  Shakespeare  sonnet.  The 
physical  act  of  reading  those  fourteen  lines 
seemed  a  most  remarkable  and  fatiguing 
feat  at  the  moment,  but  once  accomplished 
it  filled  some  hours  with  pleasure  as  the 
convalescent  gazed  through  yet  another 
window  at  a  sunset  fire  kindling  the  clouds, 
and  quietly  reflected  on  what  he  had  just 
read.  The  ability  to  read,  after  this  first 
memorable  experiment,  came  back  more 
rapidly  than  any  other,  and  in  a  little 
while  it  was  possible  to  read  many  lines 
instead  of  only  fourteen. 

In  the  "Oxford  Book  of  Verse"  Shake- 
speare's songs  are  printed  together.  The 
convalescent  knew  them  all  very  inti- 
mately, but  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
never  read  them  one  after  another  in  un- 
broken succession,  and  the  effect  of  doing 
so  was  a  fresh  impression  of  the  limit- 
less quality  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  To 
write  a  song  of  the  most  perfect  beauty 
when  he  happened  to  think  that  it  would 
be  well  at  that  point  to  give  "Jack"  Wil- 
son a  chance  to  sing  something  seems  to 
have  been  as  easy  to  him  as  it  is  to  the 
"lark  to  trill  all  day."  So  easy  to  him 
and  yet  how  rare  and  marvellous  the  art ! 
Swinburne  says  in  his  drastic  way  that 
English  song-writing  in  the  fine  and  true 
sense  ended  with  Herrick.  It  sounds  like 
an  extreme  statement  and  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  controvert  it.  Poems,  lyrics  of 
highest  beauty  and  splendor,  touching 
every  note  in  the  gamut  of  emotions,  we 
have  had  since  then  and  in  a  rich  abun- 
dance. But  the  lyrics  or  the  poems  of  the 
first  rank,  which  are  also  songs  which  sing 
themselves  and  lose  no  jot  of  their  perfec- 
tion, are  sufficiently  uncommon  since  the 
early  seventeenth  century,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  every  poet  and  dramatist  had  the 
power,  either  at  some  great  moment,  or 
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like  the  master  of  them  all  at  any  moment, 
to  sing  when  the  fancy  caught  him.  As 
the  convalescent  read  and  read  again  the 
Shakespearian  songs  one  after  another  he 
found  himself  wondering  how  any  being  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  think  that  the 
same  hand  wrote, 

"The  World's  a  bubble,  and  the  Ufe  of  Man 
Less  than  a  span"; 

and  then, 

"Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings." 

Or  if  there  be  a  faint  doubt  about  "The 
World,"  described  as  "Lord  Verulam's  ele- 
gant TrapcoSia  of  a  Greek  epigram,"  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  man  who  wrote 

"That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the 

cold, 
Bare  ruined  choirs,' where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang"; 

who  gave  us  one  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
great  touchstones  of  poetry, 

"Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile," 

could  also  have  been  guilty  of  such  lines 
as: 

"O  sing  a  new  song  to  our  God  above; 
Avoid  profane  ones,  'tis  for  holy  quire"; 

which  are  far  below  Addison's 

"Spacious  firmament  on  high," 

and  by  no  means  up  to  the  level  of  Doctor 
Watts? 

Internal  evidence  is  notoriouslv  un- 
trustworthy;  yet  it  is  beyond  belief  that 
the  same  man  could  have  written  all 
these  three  poems  or  sets  of  verses.  One 
can  only  repeat  in  despair  the  saying  of 
Henry  Labouchere :  "I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  admit  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare's plays  if  they  will  only  tell  me  who 
wrote  the  works  of  Bacon." 

But  as  the  reader  closed  the  book  he  re- 
flected that  after  all  it  was  less  surprising 
that  Shakespeare  should  have  written  all 
these  songs,  scattered  with  prodigal  hand 
here  and  there  throughout  the  plays,  than 
the  fact  that  all  the  dramatists  of  that 
day  could  each  and  all  apparently  write  a 
quite  perfect  song  of  great  lyrical  beauty 
at  least  once  if  they  set  themselves  to  do 
it.     The  convalescent  ran  over  to  himself 


the  few  he  could  easily  call  to  mind. 
There  was  Webster,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  but  who  wrote  two  powerful 
tragedies  which  are  still  read  and  in 
which  are  touches  worthy  of  the  master. 
His  dark  and  sinister  genius,  as  we  see  it 
displayed  in  the  "Duchess  of  Malfi"  and 
"  Vittoria  Corombona,"  seems  as  unfitted 
as  possible  for  lyric  poetry,  and  yet  when 
the  mood  was  on  him  he  wrote  the  famous 
song,  sad  as  one  might  expect  from  him, 
but  full  of  tender  feeling,  which  is  called  a 
"land  dirge"  and  which  begins: 

"Call  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren." 

Then  the  convalescent  thought  of  Hey- 
wood,  a  second-rate  man,  his  plays  read 
only  by  students  of  the  Elizabethan  liter- 
ature, and  yet  Heywood  could  write, 

"Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow"; 

a  song  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Shake- 
spearian group.  The  next  that  came  to 
mind  was  Shirley,  latest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean  dramatists.  His 
plays  are  not  now  read  at  all;  it  may  be 
doubted  if  even  the  name  of  any  one  of 
them  is  remembered  except  by  students 
of  literature.  Yet  every  one  knows  the 
lines,  which  are  a  familiar  quotation, 

"Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust"; 

and  these  are  by  no  means  the  best  lines 
in  a  noble  poem.  In  the  quiet  room  the 
convalescent  recalled  gradually  the  whole 
of  the  lyric.  Take  as  an  example  of  its 
quality  the  opening  lines  of  the  last 
stanza: 

"The  garlands  wither  on  yoUi.*  brow; 
Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor- victim  bleeds:" 

There  is  the  splendor  of  the  great  epoch 
in  these  lines  and  here  we  find  it  in  this 
weak  and  forgotten  playwright,  the  last 
of  the  great  succession.  Then,  well  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  mighty  line,  memory 
declared  that  we  could  find  an  example 
of  the  great  tradition  still  lingering  in  a 
man  whose  name  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  a  dim  connection  with  Shake- 
speare, whose  plays  are  all  unread,  who 
flourished  in  the  years  of  decadence,  Sir 
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William  Davenant,  and  yet  even  then  he 
could  write  a  song  worthy  of  the  ^^  spa- 
cious days": 

"The  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest, 
And  climbing  shakes  his  dewy  wings. 
He  takes  this  window  for  the  East, 
And  to  implore  your  light  he  sings — 
Awake,  awake!  the  Morn  will  never  rise 
Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes." 

How  the  lines  sing  themselves.  There 
rings  in  them  the  echo  of  the  glorious 
days,  of  the  days  when  the  audiences  at 
the  '^ Theatre"  or  the  ''Globe"  heard  the 
boy  sing  to  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange : 

"  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn! 
But  my  kisses  bring  again. 
Bring  again; 
Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain, 
Seal'd  in  vain!"  * 

The  convalescent,  of  course,  could  not 
solve  the  problem.  Yet  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  lie  in  the  stillness  and  watch  the  gray 
mists,  and  wonder  how  these  poets  and 
dramatists  managed  to  write  such  songs 
in  those  days  long  past,  and  why  the  art 
seemed  to  have  been  lost,  and  get  no  an- 
swer to  the  questioning  but  the  sound  of 
the  musical  lines  softly  chiming  as  they 
ran  along  the  chords  of  memory. 

From  the  early  poets  one  went  easily 
on,  when  once  started,  to  the  much-loved 
poets  of  later  days,  beginning  with  the  im- 
mortal group  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  songs  of  Shakespeare 
led  naturally  to  the  plays,  not  at  first  to  the 
great  tragedies  but  to  the  comedies,  where 
one  is  borne  away  into  another  world 
which  never  existed  anywhere,  and  yet 
exists  always  and  everywhere,  a  world 
filled  with  romance,  with  light  and  life 
and  humor,  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
deep  notes  of  tragedy,  full  of  beautiful 
poetry  and  peopled  with  characters  which 
can  never  grow  old  because  they  are  as 
eternal  as  humanity  with  no  touch  of  the 
fleeting  fashion  of  a  day  about  them. 
The  convalescent  had  loved  them  long 
and  truly,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 

*This  song,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  also  in  Fletcher's 
"  Bloody  Brother,"  with  a  second  and  inferior  stanza.  I 
think  every  one  must  a^rce  with  Mr.  Dyce  that  it  is  the 
work  of  Shakespeare,  although  the  second  stanza  may  well 
have  been  added  by  Fletcher. 


had  never  known  them  so  well  before, 
never  realized  so  fully  what  delightful 
companions  they  were,  so  much  more  real 
than  any  historical  figures  of  men  and 
women  who  had  actually  lived  and 
wrought  out  their  lives  upon  the  earth  to 
which  long  since  they  had  returned. 

The  physical  ability  to  read  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  hour  together,  came  back 
rapidly,  and  with  it  the  power  of  reading 
new  books  appeared.  They  could  not 
take  the  place  of  those  which  had  come 
first,  of  the  poetry  and  imaginings  among 
which  memory  and  thought  had  so  hap- 
pily roamed  and  wandered.  But  these 
new  books  began  to  share  the  hours  with 
the  old.  There  was  no  poetry  among 
them.  The  convalescent  had  expected 
no  novels,  for,  although  the  new  novels 
are  countless,  they  suggest  generally  only 
Emerson's  rule,  ''  When  I  hear  of  a  new 
book  I  take  down  an  old  one."  Of  course 
the  endless  swarms  which,  like  flights  of 
brown-tailed  moths  upon  a  wall,  flutter 
down  in  their  myriads  upon  the  book- 
stalls clad  in  gay  paper  covers,  the  chief 
incitement  to  their  sale,  were  out  of  the 
question.  Even  in  robust  strength  the 
mind  turns  from  them  as  it  does  instinc- 
tively from  those  of  the  '^hundred  thou- 
sand copies  sold"  which  are  usually  as 
quickly  and  irretrievably  forgotten  with- 
in the  next  year  as  Pomfret's  "Choice," 
which  sold  its  innumerable  editions  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Still  more  emphatic- 
ally did  the  mind,  sensitive  and  longing 
for  a  happy  content,  turn  from  the  mor- 
bid, the  sordid,  and  above  all  from  the 
solemnly  moral  novels  with  a  purpose  to 
which  just  now  a  passing  notoriety  is  so 
readily  accorded.  Nevertheless,  from  this 
unpromising  field,  unpromising  perhaps 
owing  to  the  reader's  distaste  for  it,  there 
came  quite  unexpectedly  some  stories  by 
one  author  which  not  only  amused  but 
which  brought  with  them  the  sense  of 
new  characters,  created  characters,  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  live  for  the 
brief  hour  while  one  read  their  adven- 
tures. 

When  Biron  in  the  midst  of  the  pleas- 
ant fooling  and  jesting  of  ''Love's  La- 
bour's Lost"  says, 

"To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death? 
It  cannot  be;  it  is  impossible: 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony." 
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we  suddenly  hear  the  deep  tragic  note 
which  was  one  day  to  become  famihar  to 
the  world  in  ^'Lear"  and  '^Othello."  But 
the  task  imposed  by  Rosaline  does  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  Biron's  interpretation 
would  make  it.  She  tells  him  that  it  must 
be  his  part 

"To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile." 

It  is  a  difficult  feat  but  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, and  the  words  of  this  the  earli- 
est, probably,  of  Shakespeare's  charming 
women,  came  freshly  to  his  mind  when 
the  convalescent  found  himself  laughing 
out  loud  as  he  read,  quite  alone,  "  George 
Birmingham's"  story  of  ''Spanish  Gold." 
Merely  as  a  story  it  has  the  romantic 
charm.  The  search  for  buried  treasure 
always  has  an  unfailing  fascination  and 
the  scene  of  the  book  is  laid  most  fittingly 
in  a  remote,  unfrequented  island  among  a 
people  isolated  from  the  world,  not  yet 
drilled  into  uniformity  by  civilization,  and 
at  once  picturesque,  humorous,  and  pa- 
thetic. Upon  this  stage  the  characters 
appear:  all  are  real  people;  all  in  their  de- 
gree entertaining  and  interesting.  But 
there  is  one,  who  stands  out  as  the  hero, 
who  is  a  genuine  creation,  so  natural,  so 
delightful,  that  we  welcome  him  to  that 
goodly  company  of  friends  whom  we  owe 
to  human  imagination,  from  whom  we 
cannot  be  parted,  and  who  are  more  really 
living  than  those  who  have  actually 
walked  the  patient  earth.  John  Joseph 
Meldon  is  a  being  very  much  alive.  To 
one  very  grateful  reader  under  adverse 
circumstances  he  came  as  a  joy,  bringing 
laughter  with  him  and  leaving  a  strong 
feeling  of  personal  affection  behind  him. 
He  is  again  the  hero  in  the  "Major's 
Niece"  where  he  has  all  the  fascination 
which  he  possesses  in  "Spanish  Gold," 
although  the  former  story  has  not  the  ro- 
mantic attraction  of  the  adventures  in 
search  of  treasure  to  be  found  in  the  tale 
born  of  the  Armada  tradition.  Doctor 
O'Grady  in  "General  John  Regan"  and 
Doctor  Whitty  in  the  book  that  bears  his 
name  are  variants  of  the  Meldon  type,  but 
neither  is  quite  equal  to  the  original,  al- 


though both  are  delightful  persons.  In 
the  "Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  beneath  the 
easy  humor  and  the  kindly  satire,  runs  a 
deeper  purpose.  In  the  picture  of  the  re- 
solved Ulstermen  with  their  great  fight- 
ing traditions,  of  their  inability  to  resist 
the  forces  of  the  empire  if  really  employed 
against  them,  and  of  the  vacillations  of 
the  ministry  and  their  unwillingness  so  to 
employ  their  equally  reluctant  army  and 
navy,  the  truth  of  the  Ulster  situatior 
seems  to  be  very  sharply  depicted.  But 
the  predominant  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
one  solitary  reader  was  that  of  gratitude 
to  Canon  Hannay  for  bestowing  upon  him 
the  acquaintance,  the  friendship,  and  the 
conversation  of  J.  J.  Meldon. 

In  one  respect  it  is  sad  to  confess  this 
attractive  person  proved  a  traitor,  for  the 
tales  of  his  exploits  opened  the  door  to 
other  new  books  which  were  welcomed  by 
the  regained  power  to  read  without  limit, 
and  the  stories  of  real  men  who  had  lived 
and  toiled  and  vanished  came  in  to  share 
the  hours  which  the  poets  and  the  dram- 
atists had  for  many  days  monopolized. 
Instead  of  playing  unfettered  in  the  fields 
of  memory  and  imagination,  the  thoughts 
came  back  to  the  world  of  facts  and 
knowledge.  The  dream  light  in  which 
the  convalescent  had  been  living  so  con- 
tentedly gave  way  to  the  daylight.  The 
cares  which  infest  the  day  and  the  habit- 
ual interests  and  pursuits  began  to  show 
themselves  and  with  insistent  voices  de- 
manded a  surcease  of  the  neglect  from 
which  they  had  suffered  and  a  renewal  of 
the  attention  which  they  were  wont  to 
command.  They  would  not  be  denied, 
these  old  occupations  and  duties,  and,  al- 
though there  were  still  many  tracts  of 
time  which  went  to  books,  new  and  old, 
to  meditation  on  things  which  were  of  no 
practical  use,  and  therefore  peculiarly  de- 
lightful, they  asserted  their  mastery  more 
and  more  until  at  last  it  was  complete. 
After  this  there  were  no  more  roamings 
without  plan  or  purpose  in  pleasant  realms 
of  memory  and  fancy,  and  the  diversions 
of  the  convalescent  which  had  made  him 
happy  during  so  many  motionless  hours 
came  to  an  end. 
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PROFESSOR    HERSCHEL 

came  back  slowly  to  con- 
sciousness. The  sound  of 
3  the  Hellespont  waves,  blue 
and  sunny,  was  in  his  ears, 
and  the  sunny  Grecian 
sky,  lustrous  as  a  dome  of  lapis  lazuli, 
arched  overhead.  In  the  near  distance, 
up  a  little  shining  river,  women  had 
brought  their  clothes  to  wash,  like  Nau- 
sicaa  and  her  maidens,  and  a  song  rose 
among  them.  .  .  . 

The  professor  lifted  his  head.  It  was 
morning.  He  lay  in  a  damp,  huddled 
heap  under  the  bushes  that  had  sheltered 
him  overnight ;  but  the  song  he  had  heard 
was  still  singing,  and  the  sunlight  flashed 
and  sparkled  on  the  little  shining  river, 
visible  from  his  covert  through  the  inter- 
stices of  leafy  overhanging  branches.  At 
first  appearance  he  seemed  to  be  alone, 
but  the  song  went  on  in  a  voice  bewilder- 
ingly  sweet,  whether  the  voice  of  mortal 
woman  or  of  a  nymph  possessing  the  foun- 
tains of  the  river — Greek  in  words,  cer- 
tainly, and  chanted  rather  than  sung, 
while  at  each  swing  of  strophe  and  antis- 
trophe  there  was  a  splash  in  the  shining 
river,  and,  as  the  professor  painfully  lifted 
himself,  a  glimpse  of  a  gleaming  ankle 
below  some  straight  blue  drapery  that 
clung  to  a  supple  figure,  half  revealing, 
half  suggesting  its  curves — a  picture  so 
typically  Greek  that,  to  a  mind  profes- 
sionally so  and  hardly  yet  returned  from 
its  subconscious  journeying,  it  seemed 
scarcely  matter  for  surprise  that  its  scenic 
background  should  be  a  Maine  forest. 
Two  facts  were  certain:  the  damsel  was 
Greek,  as  her  song  evidenced;  and  she  was 
washing,  for  at  each  splash  the  supple 
figure  stooped  and  wrung  something  out 
of  the  water,  then  vanished  with  it  behind 
a  shad-tree  that  flourished  on  a  point  of 
land  running  just  far  enough  into  the 
stream  to  hide  what  lay  beyond  it.  She 
came  back,  and  the   professor  dragged 


himself  upright.  At  the  rustle  of  the 
shrubbery  she  turned  a  startled  head. 
And  now  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her 
face — a  skin  milk-white,  with  a  bloom 
upon  it  like  the  flush  of  dawn  when  rosy- 
fingered  Eos  rides  up  the  sky;  eyes  long- 
lashed,  wondrous,  deep  as  pools,  yet  alight 
with  that  warm  brightness  of  which  one 
knows  not  whether  it  is  brown  or  gold; 
but  her  hair  was  gold,  fillet-bound,  yet 
escaping  in  truant  tendrils  that  the  ocean 
breeze  stirred  in  a  glittering  penumbra 
around  her  head.  And  a  like  golden  light 
seemed  to  radiate  about  her  and  enwrap 
her,  and  to  lay  upo-n  the  stream,  from 
which  she  emerged  like  Aphrodite  from 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  a  brightness  rival- 
ling the  morning's.  The  professor  felt  his 
heart  tremble.  In  such  guise,  surely,  doth 
the  immortal  goddess  reveal  herself  to 
men. 

Twice  she  came  back  and  twice  the 
professor  rose  to  go  to  her,  but,  as  seems 
de  rigueur  with  all  those,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, to  whom  the  goddess  appears,  his 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
and  his  lips  were  dumb.  And  yet,  as 
with  Homer's  immortal  hero  in  an  anal- 
ogous predicament,  stern  temporal  neces- 
sity, the  twinges  of  a  broken  arm,  a  dull 
ache  in  the  side  of  his  head,  and,  no  less, 
the  ravenings  of  the  inner  man,  demanded 
that  he  have  speech  with  her,  whoever 
she  might  be,  and  discover  ''into  what 
country  of  men"  he  had  now  come. 
Twice  again  she  disappeared  and  stepped 
back  into  view,  before  his  necessity  over- 
came him,  and,  not  to  alarm  her  m.ore 
than  was  inevitable,  he  gently  parted  the 
branches  between  them  and  thrust  his 
head  into  the  open. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said  gently,  in  irreproach- 
able Greek.  Yet,  despite  both  Greek  and 
caution,  she,  like  Nausicaa,  or  like  a 
woman,  dropped  what  she  held  with  a  lit- 
tle shriek,  half  fright,  half — the  professor 
feared — laughter,  though  sweet  in  its  mu- 
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sic  as  befitted  the  laughter  of  the  blessed 
gods,  and  disappeared  with  a  splash  be- 
hind the  friendly  shelter  of  the  shad-tree. 
Straightway  the  professor's  mind,  like  a 
well-read  volume,  opened  to  the  reason. 
''But  he  appeared  dreadful  unto  them, 
being  defiled  with  the  brine" — thus,  for 
all  time,  hath  the  immortal  bard  drawn 
man  and  woman! 

Nevertheless,  the  ice  being  broken,  the 
professor  went  crashing  through  the 
branches,  making  up  his  mind  as  he  went 
how  to  address  her  so  as  to  banish  her 
fear  and  reassure  her  as  to  his  status  in 
society. 

But  as  he  emerged  from  the  thicket  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  little  promontory, 
the  speech  he  had  so  carefully  composed 
— in  Greek — deserted  his  lips,  for  there, 
certainly,  in  a  pool  or  inlet  stood,  as,  in- 
deed, in  analogy,  it  was  bound  to  stand, 
the  lofty  chariot  having  good  wheels  for 
which  Nausicaa  had  asked  her  father,  its 
varnished  tonneau  shining  from  its  recent 
bath,  and  Nausicaa  herself  beside  it,  in 
her  classic  drapery  of  blue  and  hastily  re- 
sumed shoes  and  stockings,  getting  up  the 
spark  with  frantic  haste. 

A  grassy  road  led  down  a  gentle  incline 
to  the  cove.  The  big  machine  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  pant  and  puff,  and 
Nausicaa,  the  modern,  showed  indubita- 
ble symptoms  of  jumping  into  it.  It  was 
now  or  never,  the  professor  realized. 
With  craft  worthy  of  the  hero  he  found 
himself  impersonating,  he  stepped  directly 
into  the  monster's  path  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  began  to  speak  propitiatory 
words. 

"Please  don't  go,"  he  begged  in  English, 
for  the  make  of  the  chariot  was  unmis- 
takably of  the  latest  model.  ''I'm  not  a 
tramp.  I  had  trouble  with  the  engine  of 
my  motor-cruiser  in  yesterday's  storm, 
and  tried  to  make  shore  in  a  rowboat.  I 
lost  the  boat  and  nearly  my  life,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  woods  here  all  night. 
I  heard  your — "  he  hesitated,  then  ped- 
agogical instinct,  thoroughly  awakened, 
supplied  the  expression  he  wanted, "  — mu- 
sical scansion.  I  am  Dr.  Herschel,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Houghton  College  for  Women." 

Was  there  or  was  there  not  a  sparkle 
of  merriment  in  those  shimmering  golden 
pools,  the  girl's  eyes?     Small  wonder  if 


there  was,  for  his  personal  appearance — 
his  torn  and  brine-stained  flannels  and 
emergency-bandaged  head — was,  the  pro- 
fessor realized,  at  humorous  variance  with 
his  pretensions.  But  she  did  not,  as  her 
look  at  first  had  indicated  that  she  would, 
pull  back  the  lever  and  ride  him  down. 

"I  see,"  she  said.  "At  first  I  didn't 
recognize  you — that  is,  I  thought  ybu 
were  a  tramp." 

The  professor  lifted  his  yachting-cap — 
or  tried  to;  he  had  left  that  head-gear 
behind  him  for  the  use  of  Poseidon — but 
the  gesture  was  eloquent  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  be.  Embarrassment  reddened 
his  cheek,  but,  despite  it  and  increasing 
faintness,  he  rose  gallantly  to  the  occa- 


sion 


Another  case  of  mistaken  identity," 
he  said.  "At  first  I  took  you  for  a 
nymph." 

Again  that  illusive  sparkle— amuse- 
ment? appreciation?  comprehension? — in 
the  liquid  depths  of  the  first  pair  of 
women's  eyes  that  Dr.  Herschel  had  ever 
seriously  observed. 

"I  am  flattered,"  she  said.  "I  sup- 
pose it  was  my  'musical  scansion'?" 

Now,  the  professor  had  spent  too  many 
years  teach  *ng  women  to  know  much 
about  them,  but  he  felt  a  sudden  craving 
to  be  taught.  Dizziness  and  the  pain  of 
his  injured  arm  behooved  him  to  ask  his 
way  to  the  nearest  doctor's.  Instead,  he 
endeavored  to  hold  his  physical  self  erect 
in  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance. 

"It  was  yourself,  as  I  saw  you  through 
the  bushes." 

This  time  it  was  the  girl  who  blushed, 
the  delicate  bloom  on  her  skin  exquisitely 
ripened. 

"Oh!  And  what  do  you  think  me 
now?" 

Thus  invited,  the  professor  let  his  eyes 
rest  full  on  her  beauty.  There  was  such 
mystery  in  its  charm,  such  strange  com- 
mingling, to  his  hardly  yet  well-ordered 
senses,  of  dream  and  waking,  of  past  and 
present,  that  his  answer,  to  the  girl's  ears 
the  speech  of  gallantry,  was,  in  fact,  quite 
truthful. 

"I  hardly  know" — then,  with  a  glance 
at  the  car,  the  "lofty  chariot  with  good 
wheels  " — "  the  daughter  of  Alcinous,  per- 
haps," he  hazarded,  a  humorous  gleam 
lightening  fine  but  sombre  eyes. 
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The  girl  nodded  appreciatively,  all  those 
little  tendrils  of  shining  hair  set  freshly 
aglitter  by  the  motion. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,"  she  admitted; 
" — come  to  the  creek  to  wash  her  au- 
tomobile. Observe,  Dr.  Herschel,  the  ad- 
vance of  woman.  The  original  daughter 
of  Alcinous  had  to  ask  her  father  to  have 


culty,  but  the  emphasis  she  laid  on  ''one 
reason,"  italicizing  the  numeral,  invited 
him  to  ask  for  the  other.  He  did  so 
promptly. 

The  girl's  eyes  met  his  in  a  warm  glim- 
mer of  humorous  confidence. 

''The  other,"  she  said,  "is  unhappily  a 
weightier  reason;  for  know,  O  stranger, 


The  professor  painfully  lifted  himself. — Page  79. 


the  mules  yoked  and  the  chariot  got  ready. 
Nausicaa  the  modern  gets  up  her  own, 
oils  it,  cleans  it,  runs  it,  and  takes  it  to 
the  creek  to  wash  it." 

"The  picture  is  equally  charming,"  said 
the  professor. 

The  girl  flushed  again. 

"A  revival  of  ancient  custom,"  she  said, 
with  a  light  little  laugh  that  disclosed 
teeth  of  bewildering  dazzlement.  "I've 
thought  of  that  myself! — that  is  one  reason 
for  the  '  musical  scansion '  that  deceived 
your  ears." 

The  professor's  physical  self  was  main- 
taining the  si:>iritual  with  increasing  dilTi- 
VoL.  LVL— 9 


that  I  hate  Greek  and  am  weak  on  scan- 
sion. Now,  scansion  is  one  of  Professor 
Smith's — I  won't  give  you  his  real  name; 
you  might  happen  to  know  him — points 
of  insistence.  So  I'm  getting  it  up  this 
summer  to  work  off  a  condition." 

The  professor  felt  unreasonable  resent- 
ment against  the  unknown  Smith.  In  the 
last  semester  he  had  himself  conditioned 
a  dozen  sophomores,  but  he  forgot  to  re- 
member it. 

"I  thought  your  scansion  excellent," 
he  said  judicially.  "  But  why  study  Greek, 
if  you  hate  it?" 

The  girl  regarded  him  with  eyes  in  no- 
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cently  wide,  yet  in  whose  Hellenic  depths 
lurked  the  spirit  of  dissimulation. 

"  I  see  you  don't  know  Professor  Smith, 
and,  as  you  don't,  I  can't  explain.  But 
we  all  elect  Greek." 

And  now,  though  the  professor  felt  him- 
self physically  tottering  to  a  fall,  his  resent- 
ment against  his  brother  pedagogue  turned 
into  jealousy  not  wholly  professional. 

"My  own  classes  are  very  large,"  he 
began ;  then  went  furiously  red  under  the 
mockery  of  her  eyes. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  stepped,  with  what  strength  he  could 
muster,  out  of  her  road. 

''If  you  will  kindly  direct  me  to  the 
nearest  house — "  he  said,  in  the  formal 
tone  that  would  better  have  graced  his 
beginning. 

She  looked  at  him  blankly  for  a  minute, 
then  her  eyes  suddenly  brimmed.  She 
made  him  a  little  mock-gracious  inclina- 
tion of  her  head. 

"Rise,  O  stranger,"  she  said,  "and 
ascend  the  lofty  chariot  that  I  may  con- 
duct thee  to  the  house  of  my  prudent 
sire — for  that's  the  nearest,  as  the  bird 
flies.  Only  I  won't  take  you  through  the 
village,  because  every  half-turned  blind 
has  an  old  maid  behind  it,  and  Heaven 
alone  knows  what  they  would  say  if  they 
saw  us — ^probably,"  with  a  glance  at  his 
bandaged  head,  "that  I'd  run  over  you, 
in  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  was  bring- 
ing you  home  for  repairs.  Or  else  that 
I'd  brought  you  tour  de  force  from  some 
summer  resort  or  other — for  Heaven 
knows  there  are  no  men  here!" 

In  spite  of  his  suffering  the  professor 
smiled.  How  ancient,  yet  how  modern 
is  woman! 

"Please  jump  in,"  she  commanded  im- 
periously, and  colored  as  he  hesitated. 

After  all,  why  not?  His  need  of  assist- 
ance was  becoming  each  moment  more 
imperative.  He  swayed  as  he  stepped 
into  the  tonneau.  His  injured  arm,  dan- 
gling helplessly,  struck  against  the  door, 
forcing  from  him  an  ejaculation  of  pain. 

The  girl  leaned  toward  him,  her  face 
gravely  concerned. 

"Your  arm!"  she  said,  and,  though  she 
was  a  daughter  of  Alcinous,  her  voice 
sounded  womanly  gentle  and  pitiful. 

"It's  broken!"  He  tried  to  smile,  his 
face  gray  with  pain. 


"I  am  afraid  so.  I  remember  a  blow 
when  my  boat  capsized.  Probably  the 
boat — "  But  he  got  no  further.  He  felt 
himself  settling  down  deeper  into  the 
cushions  and  then  the  support  of  a  strong 
young  arm.  Afterward  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  soundlessness  and  grayness  out  of 
which  came  a  monotonous  hum,  distant 
and  indistinct,  like  the  drone  of  insects  at 
noonday,  and  a  far-away  voice  that  each 
word  seemed  to  bring  nearer. 

"Dr.  Herschel,  if  you  can  hold  up  a 
little  longer,"  the  voice  said,  almost  plead- 
ingly. "We  are  just  home."  And  the 
professor  gathered  himself  to  conscious- 
ness of  an  intense  young  face  set  straight 
ahead  against  a  gray-green  blur  of  whirl- 
ing background,  whether  land  or  sea, 
and  tried  to  hold  to  it  lest  he  slip  away 
definitely  into  nothingness,  become  in- 
tegral part  of  the  blur  against  which 
the  clear  profile  stood  out  like  a  cameo 
cutting. 

The  machine  swerved  between  high 
beachstone  gate-posts,  ran  with  decreasing 
speed  up  a  shining  white  driveway  be- 
tween masses  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
came  to  a  standstill  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  stone  steps.  The  professor  had  a  con- 
fused notion,  as  the  girl  helped  him  to 
alight,  that  the  house  of  Alcinous  was  very 
great  indeed,  and  that,  if  gold  and  silver 
dogs  did  not  guard  its  entrance,  many 
gleaming  pillars  did,  stretching  in  a  kind 
of  peristyle  across  the  front.  Here  the 
queen  sat,  drawing  in  and  out  of  a  web  the 
sea-purple  thread.  The  professor  had 
never  seen  such  out  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
it  bore  the  aspect  of  familiarity  to  his 
mind  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  firmly  upon  it 
to  sustain  thereby  mental  and  physical 
balance,  when  his  conductress  let  go  his 
arm  and  sped  across  the  green-matted 
floor  to  the  queen's  chair. 

Then  the  worst  happened:  the  web  on 
which  the  professor's  hopes  and  eyes  were 
fixed  slid  in  empurpled  waves  to  the  floor 
as  the  queen  rose  and  came  toward  him, 
holding  out  her  hand.  And,  though  the 
hand  found  his  in  a  cordial  handclasp  and 
a  voice  cordial  as  the  hand  said  kindly, 
"  You  are  most  welcome.  Dr.  Herschel,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  like  this,"  the  hand 
could  not  uphold  nor  the  voice  call  him 
back.  The  waves  of  a  boundless  ocean 
seemed  again  to  close  over  him.    He  sank 


With  craft  worthy  of  the  hero  he  found  himself  impersonating,  he  stepped  directly  into  the  monster's  path. 

— Page  80. 


quietly  down  in  an  undignified  heap  at 
her  feet. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  it  was  still 
morning.  He  lay  in  a  sunny  chamber 
with  open  windows  through  which  came 
the  fragrance  of  garden  flowers  and  the 
tang  of  the  ocean.  A  white-uniformed 
nurse,  very  stiffly  starched,  was  rustling 
briskly  about  the  room  under  pretence  of 
putting  it  to  rights.  At  her  patient's  first 
movement  she  was  beside  him,  a  profes- 
sional finger  on  his  wrist. 

"Please  keep  perfectly  quiet.  Dr.  Her- 
schel,"  she  said,  in  even,  professional 
tones.  ''Don't  try  to  talk" — which  the 
professor  had  no  incHnation  to  do.  The 
pain  in  his  head  was  racking  and  there 
was  a  dull  ache  in  the  arm  rigidly  folded 
on  his  breast.  He  closed  his  eyes  not  to 
see  a  Greek  chorus  sway  to  and  fro,  on 
the  ceiling,  in  the  movements  of  the 
dance.  He  wondered  vaguely  in  what 
chamber  of  the  palace  he  lay  and  whether 
he  should  see  her  again — the  nymph  or 


princess,  whichever  she  might  be,  with 
the  blue  tunic  and  bare,  shining  ankles 
and  eyes  like  deep  shimmering  pools,  at 
the  bottom  of  which,  for  all  their  laughter, 
he  dreamed  he  would  some  day  find  a 
soul.  To  him,  indeed,  not  long  after, 
came  her  mother,  the  wife  of  the  hero 
Alcinous,  and  laid  a  cool  hand  on  his  fore- 
head— what  part  of  it  was  not  covered 
by  the  bandage — and  said  softly: 

' '  Poor  fellow !  Poor — boy ! ' '  And  when 
she  had  gone,  the  professor,  struggling 
toward  consciousness,  found  himself  try- 
ing, with  a  tongue  that  babbled  strangely, 
to  point  out  to  the  stiff-starched  nurse 
how  this  little  touch  of  motherly  instinct 
in  the  queen  illustrated  Homer's  sure 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  professor  of  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  his  bed  was  not  the  ship- 
wrecked hero  of  an  epic.  In  this  certainty 
he  fell  asleep,  after  swallowing  dutifully 
the  spoonfuls  of  milk  the  nurse  doled  out 
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to  him,  but  when  he  wakened,  that  same 
dizzying  dance  w^as  going  on  above  his 
head,  or  in  it,  and  the  hero  Alcinous  him- 
self was  sitting  by,  making  a  chair  in- 
dubitably Chippendale  creak  under  his 
weight  and  speaking  fair  words  to  the 
unfortunate  stranger. 

''Glad  to  see  you  so  nearly  yourself 
again,  Dr.  Herschel.  Is  Miss  Leavitt  here 
looking  after  you  all  right?  You've  had 
a  good  wetting  and  an  ugly  break  or  so, 
but  on  the  whole  you  have  come  off  well 
from  your  tussle  with  earth-shaking  Po- 
seidon. My  daughter  counselled  me  to 
brush  up  my  Greek!" 

To  which  and  more  the  hero  Odysseus 
tried  to  frame  a  classical  answer,  in  which 
there  was  mention  made,  he  confusedly 
remembered  in  his  next  interval  of  con- 
sciousness, of  the  white-ankled  Nausicaa. 

In  an  agony  of  apprehension  he  deter- 
mined to  cross-question  the  nurse,  as  he 
sat  propped  up  by  pillows,  sipping  de- 
liciously  tasting  broth. 

"Where  am  I?"  he  began,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary; "I  mean,  in  w^hose  house?"  and 
smiled  faintly  at  the  modern  cast  of  his 
question.  What  jargon  he  had  doubt- 
less been  talking — he  devoutly  prayed,  in 
Greek ! 

The  nurse  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"This  is  A.  Courtney  Ryder's  country 
house,"  she  condescended,  for  it  is  not  ap- 
portioned by  the  immortal  gods  unto  all 
nurses  to  nurse  in  the  country  houses 
of  the  A.  Courtney  Ryders.  "You  were 
wrecked,  you  know,  in  the  storm,"  she 
further  patronized,  "and  brought  here 
with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  forearm 
and  a  bad  head-bruise.  You  have  been 
delirious,"  she  added,  taking  away  the 
empty  bowl. 

"I  spoke  Greek,  did  I?"  the  professor 
remarked  casually  and  craftily;  "Alcin- 
ous and  Nausicaa  and  all  that?" 

"A  good  deal  about  Nausika,"  said 
Miss  Leavitt,  who,  whatever  her  profes- 
sional qualifications,  was  obviously  with- 
out classical  attainments,  "I  don't  know 
about  Greek.  What  sense  there  was  in  it 
sounded  like  English  —  how  you  found 
Nausika  barefoot  in  a  river,  with  a  blue 
dress  and  divine  ankles.   Was  she  Greek?  " 

"A  Phaeacian,"  said  the  professor,  en- 
deavoring to  hide  his  confusion.  "Yes,  I 
must  have  been  wandering." 


Miss  Leavitt  smiled  appreciatively. 

"You  thought  so.  You  thought  you 
were  Odi  Sue.  Was  Odi  Sue  in  love  with 
Nausika?  "  she  asked,  scenting  a  romance. 

The  professor  startled.  "God  forbid! 
Did  I  say  anything  to  make  you  think 
that? — I  mean,"  he  corrected  himself  ha- 
stily, "Odysseus  was  a  married  man. 
Nausicaa  found  him  shipwrecked  and 
brought  him  to  her  father's  palace  " — then 
stopped  aghast,  a  burning  flush  correct- 
ing the  pallor  of  his  face,  for  in  Miss 
Leavitt's  eyes  was  a  look  of  illumina- 
tion. 

"Oh!  I  see,"  she  said,  "just  as  Miss 
Ryder  found  you.  I  understand.  I  won- 
dered what  put  all  that  nonsense  into 
your  mind." 

In  his  anxiety  to  explain.  Dr.  Herschel 
almost  rose  in  bed. 

"But  I  would  naturally  have  it  on  my 
mind.  It's  what  I  teach  in  my  Greek 
classes.     It's  all  in  the  Odyssey." 

Then  Miss  Leavitt  made  a  profound 
commentary  on  Homer. 

"I  guess  most  everything  is  that's  real 
up  to  date,"  she  remarked,  and  shook  up 
his  pillows  with  no  ungentle  hand,  and 
then  shook  him  gently  down  on  them,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  his  body  and  the 
distress  of  his  mind. 

He  sat  up  awhile  that  afternoon,  robed 
in  a  purple-and-red  dressing-gown  be- 
longing to  the  son  of  the  house;  and  the 
owner  of  the  dressing-gown,  a  fine  athletic 
fellow  of  two  and  twenty,  who  might 
have  served  Polycletus  with  his  model  for 
the  doryphorus,  came  and  complimented 
him  in  it,  bringing  the  freshness  and  the 
breadth  of  the  out-of-doors  in  his  vigorous 
presence.  He  informed  the  professor  that 
he  had  been  out  to  the  latter's  launch 
and  had  found  nothing  more  the  matter 
with  her  engine  than  that,  in  fitting  out 
for  his  cruise,  the  professor  had  evidently 
forgotten  to  see  to  it  that  his  storage-tank 
was  full.  In  plain  EngHsh,  he  had  run 
out  of  gasolene.  And  the  next  day  she 
came,  with  her  mother,  in  a  filmy  clinging 
gown  of  white,  with  a  garden  rose  in  its 
lace.  After  a  few  courteous  common- 
places, such  as  a  sick-room  and  a  nurse's 
presence  demand,  they  went  out;  and 
after  they  had  gone  the  professor  found 
the  rose  mysteriously  on  the  floor  within 
easy  reach  of  his  chair,  and  secreted  it  in 
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Draivti  hy  Alotizo  Kiinhnll. 

He  deleriTiiued  to  cross-ejiiestion  the  nurse,  as  he  sat  propped  up  by  pillows,  sipping  deliriously  tastuij; 
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one  of  the  embroidered  pillow-slips  when 
the  nurse  was  not  looking. 

On  the  fifth  day  he  left  his  room  and 
lunched  with  the  family,  and  afterward 
sat  on  the  terrace,  overlooking  the  ocean, 
in  an  invalid's  chair,  with  pillows  at  his 
back  that  he  didn't  want,  and  company 
beside  him  that  he  did. 

The  doryphorus  was  ostensibly  giving 
them  countenance,  but,  being  a  doryph- 
orus, his  idle  muscles  tingled;  to  relieve 
them,  he  vaulted  over  the  balustrade  and, 
well  out  of  earshot,  began  skimming  peb- 
bles from  crest  to  crest  of  the  ocean 
runners. 

''What  a  magnificent  being!"  said  the 
professor,  with  a  sigh;  "physically  per- 
fect! a  model  for  Potycletus." 

Miss  Ryder  stitched  demurely  away  at 
her  embroidery. 

"Professor  Smith  says  the  doryphorus 
is  mere  animal  perfection.  For  the  in- 
tellectual in  sculpture,  for  dignity,  re- 
poseful beauty,  and  soul,  we  must  turn 
to  the  works  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Phidias." 

The  professor  wdnced.  The  words 
sounded  oddly  familiar,  like  a  paraphrase 
of  one  of  his  own  lectures.  He  began  to 
suspect  his  companion  of  laughing  at 
teachers  of  Greek. 

"But  he  hasn't  seen  your  brother,"  he 
suggested,  for  the  sake  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

She  laughed  softly,  deliciously,  and, 
leaning  forward,  looked  down  to  where 
the  doryphorus  stood,  in  the  pride  of  his 
young  strength,  hurling  what  looked  to 
the  professor  bowlders  out  to  sea. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has!  And  I  believe  in  his 
heart  he  envies  Court.  Court  is  a  jolly 
good  boy,"  she  added,  with  sisterly  loy- 
alty. "And  I  suppose  the  Greek  boys 
Polycletus  knew  were  jolly  good  boys, 
too.  Phidias  knew  the  frumps,  so  he 
made  gods  and  goddesses,  but  Polycletus 
could  make  men.'' 

Now,  the  professor  had  debated  the 
point  acrimoniously  against  his  late  co- 
excavator.  Professor  Maria  Hurd,  in  his 
monograph  on  their  Cretan  discoveries, 
but  he  passed  it  over  now  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.  It  had  been  put  so  amus- 
ingly, and,  besides,  he  did  not  want  the 
Professor  Maria  intruded  on  the  scene. 
But  he  reckoned  without  his  hostess. 


"What  makes  you  think  Phidias  did 
the  Artemis  you  found?"  Miss  Ryder 
propounded,  after  a  second  of  silence.  "I 
think  it  was  Polycletus." 

Again  the  suspicion  that  she  was  laugh- 
ing at  him  darkened  the  professor's  mind. 

"You  have  been  reading  Professor 
Kurd's  monograph,"  he  accused  her. 

She  nodded  with  merry  maliciousness. 

"  I  have,"  she  confessed.  "  I  read  her  to 
plague  Professor  Smith.  He  " — a  bewitch- 
ing little  smile  of  reminiscence  played 
around  her  lips — "thinks  as  you  do." 

The  professor  was  beginning  to  fear  he 
might  have  been  too  hard  on  the  un- 
known Smith,  when  Miss  Ryder  spoiled 
it  all. 

"He  thinks  she  is  wrong  because  she's 
a  woman  and  because  he  likes  her,"  she 
remarked,  with  a  swift  upward  glance 
at  the  professor's  face.  Pie  looked  sur- 
prised, but  not,  as  she  seemed  to  expect, 
startled. 

"Does  Professor  Smith  like  her?"  he 
asked. 

Miss  Ryder  sighed  gently. 

"I  think — Professor  Smith  used  to 
think  that  he  did— a  Httle." 

Dr.  Herschel  looked  thoughtfully  out 
over  the  water  and  Miss  Ryder  looked 
thoughtfully  at  him,  her  eyes  more  than 
ever  golden  and  shimmering,  the  rose- 
flush  throbbing  unevenly  in  her  cheek. 

Happily  or  unhappily,  one  does  not 
divorce  oneself  utterly  from  the  old  life 
without  a  wrench.  Dr.  Herschel,  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  wicker  chair  on 
the  terrace  of  Alcinous's  palace,  with  the 
daughter  of  Alcinous  beside  him,  winced, 
nevertheless,  at  the  words.  He  could  see 
again  the  blue  Grecian  sky  overhead,  the 
fragments  of  broken  wall  underneath,  the 
picturesque  garb  of  the  Greek  laborers 
and  of  women  washing  clothes  in  a  near-by 
river.  As  the  women  washed,  they  sang. 
And  while  they  sang,  his  pick,  for,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment — they  had 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  discovery — he  had 
taken  one  from  a  laborer's  hand,  struck 
something,  and  the  Professor  Maria  had 
leaned  over  till  her  brown  hair  brushed, 
with  a  peculiar  refreshing  softness,  his 
sun-bronzed  cheek. 

"Be  careful,"  she  bade  breathlessly. 
"There  is  something.  Don't  chip  it! 
And — don't  hurt  yourself  with  the  pick! " 


He  sat  on  tlie  terrace,  in  an  invalid's  chair,  with  pillows  at  his  back  that  he  didn't  want,  and  company  be^iile  him 

that  lie  did.  —  Page  86. 


And  then  she  had  written  a  monograph,  ''  It  must  be  great  fun  lo  exca\ale,"  slie 

attributing  the  Artemis  to  Folycletus  and  murmured. 

the  discovery  to  herself.     What  a  riddle  'I'he  j)rofessor's  eyes  came  back   and 

is  woman!  smiled  on  her  face. 

Miss  Ryder's  eyes,  a  little  puzzled,  a  "It  is,"  he  admitted — then  saved  an 

good  deal  disap[)ointed,  fell  from  his  face  exception — "in  the  right  company." 

and  travelled  after  his  over  the  ocean.  "I  think  I  should  like  it,"  the  girl  went 
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on  dreamily — "in  the 
right  company!"  then — 
"Didn't  you  work  with 
Miss  Hurd  over  there?" 
she  put  brusquely. 

The  question  was  di- 
rect and  admitted  of  no 
temporizing.  She  was 
looking  full  at  him  out  of 
those  gloriously  shimmer- 
ing eyes,  of  whose  color  he  was  never 
sure,  of  whose  alluring  beauty  he  was 
certain. 

"For  a  time,  yes." 

"And  is  she  over  there  now?"  In 
her  horizon-embracing  nod  there  was 
latitude  for  evasion.  But  the  professor 
did  not  evade. 

"I  do  not  know  the  whereabouts  of 
Professor  Hurd,"  he  answered  stiffly. 

"Oh! "    But  apparently  Miss  Ryder 
was  not  satisfied.     "I  wish  you  would 
tell  me.  Dr.  Herschel — you 
must  know  her  well — is  she 
interesting? — and — pretty?  " 

She  felt  for  the  word, 
touched  it  tim- 
orously, then 
started  back  from 
it  as  from  some- 
thing that  might 
explode  in  her 
ears.  But  the 
professor  handled 
it  harmlessly.  He 
had  never  thought 
of  Professor  Hurd 
as  pretty,  cer- 
tainly, and  yet  he 
did  conscientious 
justice  to  the 
portrait  he  was 
asked  to  draw. 

"Pretty?  I 
don't  know.  She 
has  fine  eyes,  and 
— "  then  stopped, 
confused,  for  a 
pair  of  eyes  were 
flashed  suddenly 
into  his  before 
whose  luminous 

splendor  the  intellectual  light  of  Professor 
Maria's  dimmed  like  Pallas  Athena's  be- 
fore the  liquid  loveliness  of  Aphrodite's — • 
"not  at  all  like  yours,"  he  stammered, 


They  sat  and  dreamed  dreams,  saying  little,  for  the  language  uf  love  comes 
slowly. — Page  90. 


with  a  curious  sensation  of  exhilaration, 
as  if  he  were  treading  mountain-tops  or 
walking  on  air. 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Ryder  again,  with  the 
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least  relieved  intaking  of  breath.  ^'And 
I  had  thought  there  must  be  something 
attractive  about  her,  or  Professor  Smith 
— you  Hke  her  very  much,  don't  you?" 

The  professor  descended  hastily  from 
the  mountain- tops  to  mundane  jealousy 
of  Smith. 

''  My  likes  or  dislikes  are  hardly  the  cri- 
terion for  another,"  he  said  sententiously. 
''I  admired  her  as  a  scholar,  and,  well, 
liking  is  a  peculiar  word  for  a  relation 
purely  professional,  but,  in  that  sense  per- 
haps— a  purely  professional  sense — I  liked 
her." 

Miss  Ryder  looked  out  over  the  ocean, 
her  flushed,  happy  face  suddenly  soft 
with  pity  for  the  lonely  excavator  across 
it. 

''I  think  I  see.  Yet  she  would  have 
made  a  good  professional  companion!" 

The  professor  did  not  see,  or  rather, 
since  the  matter  of  the  monograph,  he 
had  seen  very  clearly.  He  opened  his 
lips  to  repudiate  the  suggestion.  But  the 
doryphorus,  having  exhausted  the  sea 
possibilities,  sauntered  toward  them  from 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  the  subject 
lapsed. 

It  was  never  resumed,  for  when,  some 
days  later,  the  professor  found  himself 
alone  with  her  again,  she  started  a  fresh 
topic. 

They  were  walking  along  the  sands,  the 
ocean  on  the  one  hand  and  a  row  of  flam- 
boyant little  cottages  on  the  other. 

''I  suppose,"  she  said,  with  a  nod  to- 
ward the  latter,  ''the  people  who  live  in 
those  really  have  a  better  time  than  we 
do.  Still,  I  wouldn't  like  to  wear  a  red 
kimono  that  made  my  house  look  faded 
and  dress  my  children  in  such  awful-look- 
ing ginghams." 

The  professor  looked  from  the  girl,  in 
her  white  linen  morning  frock  and  white 
felt  hat  with  its  stiff  tailored  band  and 
coquettishly  rolling  brim  upturned  just 
enough  on  the  side  toward  him  to  show 
the  bright  hair  underneath,  to  the  woman 
in  the  red  kimono,  contentedly  reading  a 
newspaper  on  her  piazza  while  three  or 
four  children  in  plaids  as  noisy  as  them- 
selves romped  around  her  chair.  They 
were  not  shining  examples  of  that  great 
middle  class  that  lives  happily  within  a 
small  income,  and  the  incongruity  was 
obvious. 

Vol.  LVI.— io 


*'  But  it  isn't  necessary  to  live  and  dress 
like  that,"  he  protested,  the  more  warmly 
that  he  felt  his  color  rising,  ''simply  be- 
cause one  hasn't  millions." 

She  threw  him  a  quizzical  glance. 

"How  should  you  think  a  family  could 
live  and  dress,  say  on  $2,500  a  year?" 

The  professor's  heart  startled.  She 
had  hit  on  not  only  the  exact  amount  of 
his  salary  but  also  the  precise  problem 
of  arithmetical  division  that  was  occupy- 
ing his  nights. 

"A  refined,  educated  woman  can  do 
much,"  he  said  earnestly.  "Look  at  the 
wives  of  college  professors.  They  live 
well,  dress  well,  entertain,  and  that  charm- 
ingly." From  an  innate  delicacy  he  had 
left  the  children  out  of  the  question,  but 
she  dragged  them  in,  with  mischievous 
daring. 

"And  dress  their  half-dozen  children  in 
serviceable  ginghams — to  save  up  money 
for  their  future  education  in  Greek  and 
other  useless  things." 

He  rounded  on  her  with  a  flash  of  indig- 
nation.    She  need  not  have  dragged  in  the 
Greek. 
. "  Do  the  Professor  Smiths?  "  he  asked. 

But  instead  of  being  embarrassed,  she 
laughed — a  bewildeHng  little  laugh  of  in- 
finite charm. 

I  "Professor  Smith  has  no  children — 
yet,"  she  said.  "But  he  is  a  good  do- 
mestic economist  and  has  evidently  gone 
over  the  subject.  I  foresee  breakfast  food 
and  the  serviceable  ginghams." 

"What  is  your  idea?"  the  professor 
asked  quickly. 

They  had  passed  the  sands  and  were 
swinging  along  the  carriage-road  on  the 
crest  of  Cape  Neddick.  The  girl  stopped 
suddenly,  as  if  short  of  breath,  and  drew 
in  long,  deep  inhalations  of  the  salty  air. 

"What  a  glorious,  golden  morning!" 
she  said.  "Isn't  that  a  comfortable- 
looking  rock  over  there?  Let's  sit  down 
awhile  and  contemplate  the  scene  of  the 
shipwreck  of  much-enduring  Odysseus." 

The  professor  reddened,  but  she  left 
him  no  choice  save  to  follow  the  slender 
fugitive  figure  that,  shining  against  tlie 
aquamarine  background,  sprang  lightly 
from  rock  to  rock,  choosing  always  the 
most  difficult  path,  encouraging  him,  as 
he  came  awkwardly  after,  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  mocking  him  with  the  laughter 
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of  her  lips,  flying  from,  yet  tempting 
him  on,  as  the  goddess  hath  ever,  from 
time  immemorial,  dealt  with  man.  Yet 
when  he  came  up  to  her,  she  was  sitting, 
womanly-demure,  on  the  rock  of  her 
choice,  looking  almost  wistfully  out  to  sea. 

"Does  the  ocean  ever  tempt  you  to 
the  impossible?"  she  asked.  "It  does 
me,  sometimes,  when  it  is  blue  and  sunny 
like  this.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  could  work 
miracles,  walk  on  it,  even,  and  not  sink. 
I  love  it  then. — But  didn't  you  ask  me 
something  just  now? — what  was  my  idea?  " 

She  just  glanced  at  him.  The  professor 
bowed.  His  heart  was  beating  too  fast 
for  safe  speech,  and  there  was  that  in 
his  eyes  from  which  the  girl's  glanced 
shyly,  but  they  came  back  on  the  instant 
in  a  mischievous  flash. 

"Well,  then,  my  idea  is — oh!  little 
white  things — all  lace  and  frills.  They 
look  so  cute  in  them,  with  socks  and  little 
bare  legs." 

She  stopped,  meeting  his  mute,  impas- 
sioned gaze,  and  blushed  hotly  in  shame 
for  her  levity. 

"I  hate  ginghams,"  she  said,  with  self- 
justifying  vehemence,  and  threw  out  her 
hands  in  a  swift  woman's  gesture  of  pro- 
test— against  ginghams  or  something  else. 

The  professor  faced  her  determinedly. 
Daughter  of  Alcinous  that  she  was,  she 
should  listen  to  him  now.  She  had  said 
both  too  much  and  too  little.  She  had 
led  him  on  too  far  to  evade  him  thus. 

"Let  us  grant  Professor  Smith  the 
ginghams,  since  you  say  so,"  he  said,  with 
unusual  humor — "though  not  all  poor 
professors  are  so  prospectively  economical 
— and  listen  to  me.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  I  don't  know  this  Smith  you 
are  continually  flinging  in  my  face  as  if  he 
had  some  earthly  concern  in  my  destiny, 
but  I  want  to  know  if  he  has  any  con- 
cern in  yours." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  a  flippant 
answer  trembling  on  her  tongue,  but  it 
was  not  spoken.  He  had  risen  and  was 
standing  before  her,  a  firmly  built,  manly 
figure  despite  the  arm  in  the  sling,  his 
face  clear-cut  and  classic  in  its  cutting 
as  one  of  Phidias's  marbles,  something  of 
Olympian  beauty  in  the  lofty  poise  of  the 
well-shaped  head  and  its  cover  of  curling 
chestnut  hair,  and,  in  the  sea-gray  eyes, 
mysteriously  alight,  something  of  that 
immortal  fire  by  which  man  outlives  his 


gods.  She  looked  down,  and  trembled — 
no  more,  perhaps,  than  the  first  shudder 
of  the  autumn  leaf  in  the  embrace  of  the 
wind  that  brings  it  fluttering  to  the 
ground,  but  she  trembled. 

"If  he  has,  would  it  concern  yours?" 
she  asked. 

"It  would,"  he  said  simply,  and  waited 
for  an  answer. 

She  hesitated,  the  color  ebbing  and 
flowing  in  her  cheeks.  When  she  lifted 
her  face,  it  was  sparkling  as  with  sun  and 
dew,  strangely  womanly-sweet. 

"No  more  than — you,"  she  said,  and 
herself  waited. 

And  now  it  was  the  professor  who  hesi- 
tated, with  a  downward  mental  glance  of 
self -appraisal.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Alcinous  and  he  a  teacher  of  Greek  in  a 
woman's  college,  between  them  that  great 
middle  class  vulgarly  typified  in  the 
woman  with  the  red  kimono  and  the 
gingham-clad  children:  what  had  he,  in 
fact,  to  offer  her  in  exchange  for  the  life 
she  would  have  to  live? — a  salary  she  had 
laughed  at,  a  motor-launch  that  was  a 
toy  beside  her  father's,  a  boarding-house 
lodging  in  a  college  town !  And  yet,  there 
was  love,  the  glorifier.  For  still  the  im- 
mortal gods,  ever  friendly  to  the  lover, 
shed  grace  upon  his  head  and  shoulders 
and  make  his  locks  curl  like  the  hyacinth- 
flower  and  make  him  wonderful  to  the 
maiden  to  behold.  And  no  one,  without 
the  counsels  of  Olympus — and  the  maid- 
en's heart — understandeth  the  mystery. 

The  professor  took  his  courage  in  his 
hands. 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  but  my- 
self," he  said.  "I  love  you.  And  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  Alice,  cannot 
offer  you  more  than  his  heart." 

The  same  thing  has  been  said,  thou- 
sands of  times  over — when  does  love  say 
anything  new? — but  to  the  woman  who 
heard  it  it  was  the  one  original  pledge  of 
the  eternity  of  love. 

That  evening  on  the  terrace,  undis- 
turbed by  the  duennaship  of  that  mod- 
el of  jolly  good  fellows  and  brothers,  the 
doryphorus,  they  walked  and  sat  and 
dreamed  dreams,  saying  little,  for  the 
language  of  love  comes  slowly,  like  a 
child's  first  speech;  restricted,  like  it,  to 
its  own  needs  and  desires,  yet,  like  it, 
infinitely  sweet.  A  silver  tide  was  flow- 
ing from  the  ocean,   and  the  intricate 
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shadow  of  the  balustrade  was  flung  Uke 
some  gigantic  wreckage  on  the  terrace 
floor. 

"To  think,"  said  Alice  softly,  as  the 
black  shadow-beams  crossed  her  dress, 
"that  if  you  hadn't  been  shipwrecked 
you  might  never  have  known  Professor 
Smith!" 

Dr.  Herschel  exacted  prompt  payment 
from  the  mischievous  lips. 

"But  I  don't  know  him  now,"  he  an- 
swered, considerably  later.  ' '  And  I  don '  t 
want  to  know  him." 

"Ah,  but  you  wfll,"  said  Miss  Ryder, 
with  a  little  sigh.  "It's  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Haven't  I  told  you  that  he  is 
my  Greek  teacher?  And  I've  two  years 
more  before — "  she  hesitated,  then  laughed 
confusedly,  adorably,  at  the  consterna- 
tion in  his  voice. 

"Two  years!"  he  repeated  blankly,  his 
sky  overcast.  In  two  years  much  might 
happen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  danger- 
ous Smith.  He  stopped  short  in  his  walk 
and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"Tell  me,"  he  bade,  suddenly  imperi- 
ous, "  everything  he  has  ever  said  to  you ! " 

The  girl's  laughter  died  on  her  lips. 
She  tried  to  read  his  face,  but  he  had 
turned  his  back  to  ocean  and  moon,  and 
his  face  was  in  shadow. 

A  shade  of  dismay  crept  into  her  voice. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!  You'd  think— oh,  I 
don't  know — but  I  can't!  Let's  forget 
Professor  Smith.  When  you  come  to 
know  him,  you'll  like  him  as  well  as  I 
do." 

His  arms  dropped  from  around  her. 

"As.  well  as  you  do,"  he  repeated 
gravely.  "Alice,  do  you  mean  that  you 
still  like  this  man?" 

He  lifted  her  face  between  his  hands 
and  searched  it  anxiously.  Laughter 
flickered  over  it  under  the  moonlight — 
nothing  more;  and  the  wonderful  eyes 
were  sweet  and  candid,  like  a  child's. 

"'In  a  professional  way,  perhaps,  I — 
like'  him,"  she  quoted  him  mockingly. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  the  bitter  truth.  He 
doesn't  know  me  from  Eve." 

Despite  his  Olympian  head.  Dr.  Her- 
schel was  human.  His  hands  fell  from 
her  face  in  quick  impatience. 

"You  have  been  two  years  in  his 
classes,  and  he  doesn't  know  you!  Do 
you  seriously  expect  me  to  believe  this?" 
But  her  face  was  no  longer  to  be  read.     It 


was  downcast.  She  had  taken  a  step  from 
him  and  was  leaning  against  the  balus- 
trade. He  could  see  only  the  round  white- 
ness of  her  arms,  like  those  of  some  ex- 
quisite statue,  and  the  moonlight  frosting 
her  hair  and  the  silver  poppies  of  her 
dinner-gown.  But  something  choked  in 
her  voice — that  deliciously  sweet,  ever- 
ready  laughter?  or  was  it — the  professor's 
heart  smote  him — tears?  All  at  once  she 
flung  back  her  head  and  the  glory  of  her 
eyes  shone  once  more  into  his. 

"Do  you  remember  the  girls  in  your 
classes?"  she  asked  him  reproachfully. 

And  the  professor  was  glad  that  he 
did  not.  But  he  would  not  exonerate 
Smith. 

"My  classes  are  very  large,"  he  ex- 
plained; "six  or  seven  hundred  girls  in 
all;  the  unit  is  lost  in  a  total  like  that. 
But  I  should  remember  you!" 

She  came  close. 

"But  you  don't  remember  me,"  she 
said,  and  this  time,  unmistakably,  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice,  a  dewy  moisture 
in  the  shining  eyes.  "You  don't  remem- 
ber me  even  now!" 

With  a  dreadful  feeling  of  fault,  he  knew 
not  how  or  why,  the  professor  looked 
blankly  into  the  uplifted  face.  Surely 
somewhere  in  past  dreams,  in  a  past  state 
of  existence,  he  had  seen  those  brimming 
eyes,  that  exquisite,  tremulous  lip. 

"You  don't  mean — "  he  began,  as  one 
dazed,  "you  can't  mean  that  you — " 
then  suddenly  saw,  for  not  now,  more 
than  of  old,  does  the  goddess  reveal  her- 
self at  once,  but  blinds  men's  eyes  by  ap- 
pearing unto  them  like  mortal  women, 
even  like  a  unit  of  seven  hundred,  till  the 
supreme  moment  of  her  revelation.  But 
the  love  of  woman  and  the  magic  of  the 
goddess  were  commingled  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  face. 

"I  do  mean  it.  I — I  am  one  of  your 
stupid  ones,"  she  said,  humbled,  and  hid 
her  flushed  face  on  his  breast. 

The  professor  ought  to  have  been  angry. 
He  ought  to  have  turned  coldly  away  and 
left  her  forever.  But  what  one  of  men, 
holding  the  immortal  goddess  in  his  arms, 
remembers  the  wiles  of  the  woman?  In- 
stead, he  crushed  her  to  his  breast  and 
murmured  the  infatuated  speech  of  man. 

"I  adore  you,"  he  said  blindly. 

And  inextinguishable  laughter  arose 
among  the  blessed  gods! 


THE    PIPES    OF    THE    NORTH 
By  E.  Sutton 

Do  ye  hear  'em  sternly  soundin'  through  the  noises  of  the  street, 

O  heart  from  the  heather  overseas? 
Do  ye  leap  up  to  greet  'em,  does  your  pulse  skip  a  beat? 

There's  a  lad  with  a  plaid  and  naked  knees. 
Here  where  all  is  strange  and  foreign  to  the  swing  of  kilt  and  sporran, 
With  his  head  proud  and  high  and  a  lightin'  in  his  eye. 

He's  skirlin'  'em,  he's  dirlin'  'em,  he's  blowin'  like  a  storm — 
O  pipes  of  the  North,  O  the  pibroch  pourin'  forth, 
Ye're  fierce  and  loud  as  Winter  but  ye  make  the  blood  run  warm! 

All  the  battle-names  of  story,  all  the  jewel-names  of  song 

Down  the  spate  of  the  clangor  swing  and  reel. 
And  the  claymores  come  a-flashin'  for  a  thousand  years  along 

From  Can-More  to  bonnie  Charlie  and  Lochiel. 
Though  the  high-singin'  bugle  and  the  brazen  crashin'  fugue'll — 
With  the  drum  and  the  fife — wake  the  trampin'  lines  to  life. 

But  neighin'  'em,  and  brayin'  'em,  and  shatterin'  all  the  air, 
O  pipes  of  the  North,  when  the  legions  thunder  forth 
There's  naught  like  ye  to  lift  'em  on  to  death  or  glory  there! 

Now  he  tunes  an  ancient  ditty  for  the  leal  Highland  lover, 

A  rill  of  the  mountain  clear  and  pure, 
How  the  bee  is  in  the  blossom  and  the  peewit  passin'  over 

And  the  cloud-shadows  chasin'  on  the  moor. 
Hark  the  carol  of  the  chanter  rollickin'  a  skeltin'  canter. 
And  the  hum  of  the  drones  with  their  *'wind-arisin'  "  tones! 

He's  flightin'  'em,  he's  kitin'  'em,  he's  flingin'  gay  and  free — 
O  pipes  of  the  North,  when  the  reel  comes  tumblin'  forth 
'Tis  the  breeze  amid  the  bracken  or  the  wavelets  on  the  sea! 

Now  hark  the  wrenchin'  sob  of  it,  the  ''wild  with  all  regret," 

O  heart  from  the  heather  overseas. 
For  the  home-land  of  your  fathers,  though  ye've  never  known  it  yet, 

'Tween  Tay  and  the  outer  Hebrides. 
O  the  rugged  misty  Highlands,  O  the  grim  and  lonely  islands. 
And  the  solemn  fir  and  pine,  and  the  grey  tormented  brine — 

He's  trailin'  'em,  he's  wailin'  'em,  to  tear  your  bosom's  core! 
O  pipes  of  the  North,  when  the  long  lament  goes  forth 
No  sorrow's  left  to  utter,  for  the  tongue  can  say  no  more! 

Oh,  Breton  pipes  are  clear  and  strong,  and  Irish  pipes  are  sweet 

And  soft  upon  the  heather  overseas. 
But  Scottish  aye  can  take  your  throat  or  make  ye  swing  your  feet, 

O  hark  the  lad  a-paddlin'  the  keys! 
See  him  footin'  straight  and  proud  through  the  wonder-gawkin'  crowd. 
With  his  feathered  Glengarry  like  a  gun  at  the  carry; 

He's  bellin'  'em,  he's  yellin'  'em,  he's  skirlin'  high  to  you — 
O  pipes  of  the  North,  O  the  wild  notes  rushin'  forth, 
Ye're  sure  the  wings  of  Gaelic  souls  as  far  as  blood  is  true! 
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The  Lizard  Light  from  Housel  Bay. 


A    MONTH    AT   THE    LIZARD 


By  William   H.    Rideing 


BELIEVE  that  the  Lizard 
is  less  known  than  known 
of,  and  that  it  is  seen  by 
far  more  people  passing  in 
transatlantic  liners  than  by 
people  on  land.  Some  peo- 
ple may  not  even  know  that  it  is  the 
southernmost  tip  of  England,  the  nearest 
headland  passed  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Enghsh  Channel  on  our  way  to  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  London,  and  the  Conti- 
nental ports.  It  might  as  fitly  be  called 
Land's  End  as  the  promontory  around 
the  corner  which  bears  that  name. 

We  skirt  the  scented,  low-lying,  scat- 
tered Scillys,  and  in  two  hours,  or  less,  we 
have  the  Lizard  abeam,  and  the  passen- 
gers scamper  out  of  their  cabins  to  the 
port  side  of  the  ship  to  see  it  flashing 
twenty-one  miles  away  to  the  horizon 
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after  dark,  and  by  day  dabbling  its  fingers 
in  the  green-and-purple  or  gray  sea  which 
rims  it. 

Though  the  cliffs  are  not  as  awesome 
and  stupendous  as  those  of  the  south  and 
west  coasts  of  Ireland,  they  are  rugged 
and  menacing  enough :  bluish-black,  rusty- 
brown,  or  reddish;  spiked,  eroded,  and 
fissured.  They  fall  deep  into  the  sea  at 
their  bases,  except  where  a  little  change- 
able sand,  driven  up  to  the  mouth  of  some 
cove,  gives  the  fishermen  a  variable  har- 
borage. Many  are  the  tales  the  Lizard 
can  tell  of  wrecks  and  adventure. 

The  land  from  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
stretches  away,  bare  and  treeless,  in  soli- 
tude and  emptiness.  It  has  no  piers  and 
no  esplanades,  no  noisy  and  glittering 
watering-places,  such  as  line  the  coast  from 
Rame  Head  at  Plymouth  to  the  farthest 
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north  of  Scotland,  a  chain  of  fire  by  night. 
The  only  electric  light  is  in  the  light- 
house; the  illuminant  of  the  few  cottages 
and  farmhouses  and  of  the  lonely  inns  is 
oil  or  candles.  What  the  Lizard  has  been 
it  is,  too  remote,  too  detached,  and  too 
wild  for  many  visitors.  And  why  ''the 
Lizard"?  The  observers  from  the  deck 
seek  some  resemblance  to  the  reptile  to 
justify  the  name,  without  perceiving  it, 
unless  they  are  imaginative.  As  they 
gaze  toward  the  light  in  the  dusk,  the 
creases  of  the  land  seem  faintly  like  the 
sleek  backs  of  sleeping  monsters,  but  there 
is  nothing  at  all  like  a  lizard.  The  name 
is  a  relic  of  the  nearly  lost  Cornish  lan- 
guage, and  means  "high." 

How  splendid  that  language  is  in  ro- 
mantic suggestion!  Take  a  map  of  the 
Lizard  district  and  notice  the  names  that 
splash  it  with  the  color  of  adventure  from 
Ynys  Head  to  Halzaphron  Cliff — Gue 
Graze,  Pigeon's  Hugo,  Pistol  Meadow, 
Kynance  Cove,  Caerthillian,  Mullion 
Cove,  The  Quadrant,  Man  of  War  Rocks, 
Penolver,  Hot  Point,  Raven's  Hugo,  The 
Lion's  Den,  Dolor  Hugo,  The  Devil's 
Frying  Pan,  Tol-pedn-Penwith,  and  Bel- 
liden !  I  can  imagine  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son gloating  over  the  display  and  inspired 
by  it  to  forays  in  which  cutlasses  flash  and 
rattle  and  guns  crack  in  fire  and  thunder; 
decks  run  red;  the  jolly  Roger  and  the 
British  ensign  flap  in  the  wind;  and  crim- 
son-faced desperadoes,  and  ringleted  and 
true-blue  sailors,  bare-armed,  bare-chest- 
ed, hairy  as  monkeys,  fight  to  gory  finishes. 
Oh,  the  peerless  Robert  Louis!  had  he  no 
time  for  it?  or  was  he  so  set  on  the  High- 
lands and  the  South  Seas  that  he  missed 
this  romantic  peninsula,  whose  nomen- 
clature might  have  been  invented  by  him? 
The  feeble  lines,  pale  washes,  and  sterile 
print  of  the  modern  map  cannot  do  it 
justice.  Any  map  of  it  should  have  the 
pictorial  embellishments  of  the  old  cartog- 
raphers, all  the  significant  landmarks  and 
symbols,  whales,  dolphins,  and  the  round 
face  of  Boreas  splitting  his  cheeks  as  he 
spouts  the  wind. 

If  the  Lizard  could  see,  as  one  half-be- 
lieves it  can,  from  that  one  piercing  eye, 
Cyclops-like,  in  its  forehead,  what  sights 
it  could  report — Phoenician  and  Roman 
galleys;  the  ships  of  Hawkins,  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and   Raleigh;  the  Mayflower 


after  her  final  release  from  detention  at 
Southampton,  Dartmouth,  and  Plymouth ; 
the  broken-winged  Armada;  and  the  Ti- 
tanic on  that  first  voyage,  so  confidently 
and  cheerfully  begun,  which,  ending  in  the 
unforeseen  ice,  was  also  her  last. 

All  the  ships  of  the  famous  lines  be- 
tween American  and  English  and  Euro- 
pean ports  come  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it, 
eastbound  and  westbound,  those  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port, the  White  Star  and  the  Red  Star, 
the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Cunard,  the 
Holland-America,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, and  the  American,  most  of  them  mak- 
ing their  passages  so  punctually  that  you 
know  to  an  hour  when  to  look  for  them. 
Just  beyond  the  light  is  Lloyd's  Signal 
Station,  and  close  to  that  a  Marconi  sta- 
tion, subsidiary  to  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
that  at  Poldu,  to  the  west,  where  the  swish, 
sparkle,  and  crackle  of  the  four  high  lat- 
ticed towers  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
all  but  a  mile. 

Man's  ingenuity  and  benevolence  have 
turned  the  dreaded  headland  from  a  men- 
ace into  a  dispensary  of  safeguards.  Dur- 
ing fogs  two  horns,  each  with  a  mouth  six 
feet  in  diameter,  blare  across  the  cloaked 
channel,  and  a  submarine  bell  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs  tolls  its  number  within  a  range 
of  sixteen  miles  to  every  listening  vessel 
provided  with  a  receiver.  Both  light  and 
sound  have  vagaries  in  fogs,  however. 
If  we  can  believe  the  masters  of  ships 
which  have  come  to  grief  on  and  near  the 
Lizard,  there  are  times  when  the  fifteen- 
million  candle-power  of  the  lighthouse  is 
invisible,  and  the  bellowing  of  those  enor- 
mous trumpets  inaudible.  So  pleaded  the 
captain  of  the  Suevic  when,  on  a  hazy 
night,  he  got  her  ashore  near  the  Man  of 
War  Rocks  and  the  Stags.  Nobody  be- 
lieved she  would  ever  come  off,  but  very 
ingenious  are  the  expedients  of  modern 
salvage.  The  bow  was  blasted  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  ship.  What  remained  of  her, 
the  most  valuable  part,  including  her  boil- 
ers, engines,  and  cabins,  was,  after  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  bulkhead  for- 
ward, towed  off  to  Southampton  and  dry- 
docked  there  until  a  new  bow  could  be 
built  for  her  at  Belfast.  When  ready,  the 
new  bow  itself  was  towed  all  the  way 
down  the  Irish  Sea,  round  Land's  End, 
and  up  the  Channel,  to  be  joined  to  her, 
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and  now  she  passes  the  Lizard  on  her  long 
trips  to  the  Cape  and  Australia  as  if  noth- 
ing had  ever  happened  to  her  and  with  no 
sign  of  the  deft  surgery  which  relieved  her. 
Happily  the  seas  ran  smooth  on  the  night 
she  struck,  and  all  on  board  were  landed 
by  the  life-boat  at  Polpeer,  including  the 
doctor,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  his  canary, 
an  amazing  bird  which  obeyed  his  com- 
mands. 

''Now  you  are  dead!"  he  would  say. 
The  bird  would  fall  into  his  palm  appar- 
ently lifeless.  "Now  you  are  alive!"  As 
soon  as  those  words  w^ere  spoken  up  it 
came,  pecking,  fluttering,  and  scolding, 
as  though  remonstrating  at  the  little  joke 
played  at  its  expense. 

Only  a  few  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
light  the  Manacles  make  even  in  moder- 
ate seas  a  hissing  caldron,  and  upon  them 
two  ocean  liners  struck  almost  at  the  same 
time,  the  City  of  Paris,  then  the  record- 
breaker  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mohegan, 
of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line.  The 
Paris  (now  the  Philadelphia)  stood  all 
the  buffeting  of  seas  and  gales  for  about 
three  months;  her  bottom  was  impaled  on 
rocky  pinnacles,  which  had  to  be  blasted 
away  before  she  could  be  released.  Had 
she  not  been  one  of  the  strongest  ships 
ever  built  she  must  have  crumbled  under 
the  battery  to  which  she  was  exposed. 
No  lives  were  lost  in  her.  But  the  Mo- 
hegan soon  went  to  pieces,  and  many  of 
the  people  in  her,  passengers  and  crew, 
were  drowned — close  upon  two  hundred 
of  them. 

There  are  visages  in  the  cliffs,  stern  and 
uncompassionate,  and  the  one  word  they 
speak  is  "Beware!"  Those  who  disre- 
gard it,  or  do  not  hear  it,  perish,  leaving 
no  other  memorial  than  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  which  may  occasionally  be  dis- 
covered around  the  cottage  gardens  and 
exteriors,  especially  the  painted  and  gild- 
ed figure-heads,  designed  out  of  history, 
mythology,  friendship,  and  vague  imagin- 
ings, ladies  who  may  have  been  Cleopatras 
or  Helens  of  Troy,  and  whiskered  males 
whose  modellers  may  have  intended  Cae- 
sars, Nelsons,  and  WeUingtons  without 
achieving  more  than  vacuity. 

The  toll  of  the  sea  has  been  exorbitant 
between  Tol-pedn-Penwith  and  Black- 
head. You  could  fill  a  book  with  stories 
of  the  wrecks.    Now  and  then  you  see  ex- 


otic faces  of  Iberian  swarthiness,  with  im- 
passioned, dark  eyes,  among  the  fishermen 
and  farmers,  the  descendants,  it  is  said,  of 
survivors  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
was  possibly  in  view  from  the  Lizard 
when,  like  a  burnished  cloud,  it  rolled  up 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  toward  Plymouth, 
where  Lord  Howard,  Hawkins,  and  Drake 
were  eagerly  and  confidently  awaiting  it. 
There  are  plants  at  the  Lizard  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  the  mesem- 
bryanthemum,  for  instance,  with  its  pink- 
and-yellow  flowers  and  its  thick,  long, 
fleshy  leaves,  compactly  filled  with  smooth , 
translucent  jelly.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  begun  in  this  alien  soil  from  seeds 
and  roots  tide-borne  and  wind-blown  from 
wrecks.  There  are  even  relics  of  the  Orient 
in  the  delicious  clotted  cream,  which  is 
similar  to  that  so  commonly  made  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Phoenicians  may  have  taught 
the  Cornish  the  secret  of  it,  and  in  it  left 
them  a  heritage  to  hold  the  stranger. 
Dipped  in  the  cream  every  fruit  becomes 
as  sweet  as  the  apples  of  Hesperides.  If 
there  were  nothing  alluring  in  Cornwall 
but  Cornish  cream,  that  alone  would  be 
sufi&cient  to  draw  strangers  to  the  "De- 
lectable Duchy,"  as  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  calls  the  county. 

So  the  sea  and  the  cliffs  have  not  des- 
troyed all  they  have  taken,  but  have  let 
some  strange  things  slip  ashore  to  endure 
there. 

A  Httle  salvage  steamer  is  at  work  under 
my  windows  now,  and  I  see  the  divers 
descend  and  hear  the  rattle  of  the  steam- 
winch.  Nothing  of  the  treasure-ships  of 
old  remains,  no  more  jewelled  chalices, 
precious  stones,  or  pieces  of  eight.  She  is 
working  over  the  wreck  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamer  Mosel,  which  came 
ashore  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  she  is  con- 
tent to  haul  up  any  trifle — a  rusty  old  iron 
plate,  the  brass  ring  of  a  port-hole,  or  a 
length  or  two  of  barnacled  cable.  She  is 
one  of  several  similar  prowlers  along  the 
coast  that  live  on  unfading  hope  and  the 
uncertain  pay  of  unceasing  endeavor.  A 
wreck  was  looked  upon  as  the  gift  of  God 
in  former  days,  and  the  high  and  low  shared 
the  spoil.  Conscience  made  peace  with  God 
by  increased  tithes  as  it  does  to  this  day. 
All  shared  in  the  loot:  the  landed  gentry, 
the  peasants,  and  even  the  minister.  A 
venerable  story  may  be  unfamiliar  to  a 
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few.  The  parson  was  in  his  pulpit  preach- 
ing when  the  clerk  whispered  that  a  ship 
was  ashore.  The  congregation  saw  him 
rush  down  the  nave  without  stopping 
until  he  reached  the  doors,  where,  as  he 


culation.  The  print  is  hardly  readable  in 
the  few  copies  that  lie,  dusty  and  neglect- 
ed, in  Cornwall,  as  well  as  on  other  En- 
glish shores.  The  modern  Cornish  are 
conspicuously  clear-headed  and  perspica- 


From  a  photograph  by  R.  H.  Preston  Or  Sons. 


Dolor  Hugo,  near  Cadgwith. 


vanished  into  the  porch,  he  cried  out, 
''Now  we  can  all  start  fair." 

The  Man  of  War  Rocks,  just  under  the 
prongs  of  the  Lizard,  derived  their  name, 
according  to  tradition,  from  a  transport 
which  went  to  pieces  on  them.  Only 
two  men  of  seven  hundred  or  more  sur- 
vived, and  they,  strange  to  relate,  were  in 
shackles.  They  knew  the  coast  and  had 
warned  the  captain  against  the  course  he 
was  taking,  and  the  captain  in  anger  had 
put  them  in  irons  a  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.  Two  hundred  bodies  drifted 
ashore  and  were  buried  in  trenches  in  a 
field  behind  the  lighthouse,  which  be- 
came known  as  Pistol  Meadow,  because 
when  they  reappeared  as  ghosts,  a  noc- 
turnal habit  of  theirs,  each  was  inexpli- 
cably armed  with  that  weapon.  There 
are  many  missing  leaves  in  the  book  of 
superstition,  and  it  is  withdrawn  from  cir- 


cious.  I  remember  how  when  I  visited 
Cornwall  thirty  years  ago  with  the  most 
delightful  of  companions,  the  late  Charles 
Stanley  Reinhart,  the  artist,  we  asked 
an  old  man  who  complained  of  rheuma- 
tism what  he  did  for  it,  expecting  him  to 
describe  a  brew  of  eye  of  newt  and  tongue 
of  dog  or  some  other  occult  remedy.  Not 
a  bit  of  it!  "Turkish  baths  and  galvan- 
ism," he  replied. 

The  dialect  has  gone  with  the  language 
and  the  superstitions.  I  know  of  no 
other  county  where  the  speech  is  so  pure. 
The  postman  of  Lizard  town  talks  like  an 
archbishop,  precisely,  melodiously,  richly, 
stumbling  only  at  rare  intervals,  as  I 
have  heard  the  most  learned  of  Harvard 
professors  stumble  in  the  intimacies  of  the 
club  and  the  home  after  dinner. 

The  postman  offers  his  services  as  a 
guide,  and  that  there  should  be  need  of  a 
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guide  gives  one  an  exhilarating  antici- 
pation of  possible  adventure  and  peril. 
Shall  we  engage  him,  or  allow  ourselves 
to  be  lost  in  one  of  the  scores  of  caves, 
wide-mouthed  and  reverberating,  or  slip 
from  the  headlands  into  the  gnawing  seas, 
or  perish  in  the  embrace  of  one  of  Eden 
Phillpotts's  demon  congers? 

I  go  to  my  window  again ;  I  cannot  keep 
away  from  it.  It  looks  out  from  the 
comfortable  inn  at  Housel  Bay  down  a 
cliff  onto  breakers  beating  in  from  the 
southwest  and  the  ever-changing  sea  be- 
yond, a  curling  misty  green-and-white  in 
fair  weather,  deepening  in  the  shallows  to 
plum-color.  Sheep  are  browsing  on  the 
thin,  smooth  turf,  or  sheltering  under  the 
brown,  bare  precipices  patched  with  yel- 
low-and- orange  moss,  and  the  gulls  wheel 
in  and  out  of  the  bay.  Hardly  a  soul  goes 
along  the  narrow  cliff  path,  which  is  the 
only  way  along  the  coast  worth  follow- 
ing, and  unless  you  are  strong  of  leg  and 
nimble  it  may  be  risky  for  you.  Motors 
and  carriages  are  obliged  to  strike  inland, 
and  that  way  you  are  jolted  along  without 
seeing  more  than  a  film  of  silver  or  the 
highest  headlands.  It  is  the  country  of 
the  pedestrian,  and  yet  in  an  hour's  sur- 
vey but  one  man  struggles  in  the  wind 
to  twenty  steamers  and  ships  visible  in 
the  Channel — steamers  of  all  classes, 
the  trawler,  the  oil-tank,  the  colHer,  the 
tramp,  and  the  ocean  giant.  It  is  a  be- 
guiling and  unending  procession.  Days 
sometimes  go  by  without  a  sail  bigger 
than  that  of  a  yacht,  a  fishingboat,  a  brig, 
or  a  brigantine — seldom  half  an  hour 
without  plumes  of  smoke  and  the  beat  of 
propellers,  and  at  night  the  sea  is  studded 
by  the  rubies  and  emeralds  of  steering 
lights  and  the  illuminated  gridirons  of 
the  many-decked  liners.  The  white  light- 
house crowns  the  view,  its  twin  towers 
linked  by  a  long  white  gallery,  its  pre- 
cincts bounded  by  high  white  walls.  All 
of  it,  every  brick  and  stone,  is  bleached  to 
the  purity  of  a  mosque  standing  out  in  the 
transparency  of  a  Tunisian  morning. 

Memory  enables  me  to  project  myself 
farther  than  the  fragment  within  range  of 
the  window.  I  travel  again  the  edge  of 
cliffs  of  mahogany-red,  sage-green,  and 
slaty-blue,  which  here  and  there  slope 
down  to  quiet  little  coves  and  bays.  One 
of  those  coves  may  be  seen  in  the  making 


close  by.  Near  the  lighthouse  wall  a 
great  pit  appears,  the  Lion's  Den,  with  a 
circular  mouth,  which  may  be  about  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  which  opens 
downward  like  a  funnel  to  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  outer  rim  is  some  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
undermining  of  the  sea,  which,  slowly 
gnawing  its  way  through  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  enlarged  the  aperture  bit  by  bit  until 
it  formed  a  cave.  Then  the  roof  of  the 
cave  fell  in  and  the  earth  above  it  col- 
lapsed, thousands  of  tons  of  earth,  creat- 
ing the  Lion's  Den.  And  when  the  re- 
maining earth  between  that  and  the  brink 
of  the  cliff  falls,  and  Time,  the  mason,  puts 
in  a  few  thousand  years  of  his  labor, 
we  shall  have  another  cove.  The  cliffs 
are  of  hard,  resisting  stuff,  and,  unlike 
the  dissolving  chalk,  sandstone,  and  lime- 
stone of  other  shores — mere  confectionery 
by  comparison — yield  little  to  the  bor- 
ings of  sea,  rain,  and  frost.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Lion's  Den  is  surely  the  counter- 
part, if  not  the  original,  of  that  wonderful 
cave  hiding  the  treasure  described  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Birmingham  in  his  rollicking 
story  of  '^  Spanish  Gold." 

Cadgwith  is  an  example  of  what  these 
coves  are,  little  embrasures  in  the  walls  of 
the  cliffs,  with  cottages,  thatched  and 
white,  straggling  inland  up  winding  and 
rocky  paths  from  sandy  or  shingly  beaches 
smooth  enough  to  allow  a  smack  or  a 
lugger  to  slide  on  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
right  quarter. 

The  day  I  was  there  the  wind  held  its 
breath  and  the  sun  shot  down  on  a  scene 
of  complying  indolence  and  drowsiness. 
The  gulls  slept  and  winked  on  the  bowl- 
ders and  pinnacles  and  gunwales,  and  the 
sea  slipped  among  the  loose  stones  with 
the  sighs  and  softness  of  a  woman's  caress. 
Much  injustice  is  done  to  the  sea.  Left 
to  itself  it  is  as  peaceful  as  the  land,  slum- 
berous and  harmless.  All  the  discredit 
given  to  it  should  apply  to  the  wind,  which 
alone  is  the  tormentor  responsible  for  its 
wrath  and  destructiveness. 

That  day  it  was  like  a  roll  of  glossy 
azure  satin.  I  sat  on  a  bench  against  a 
gray  old  fish-house,  with  walls  (they  build 
to  last  in  Cornwall)  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  round  the  corner  of  which  I  could 
see  the  cottages  sprinkling  the  rising  and 
widening  valley,   their  gardens  flashing 
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clematis,  bougainvillea,  hollyhocks,  and 
roses,  the  flanks  of  the  valley  itself  tinc- 
tured purple  with  heath.  And  as  I  smoked, 
the  witchery  of  tobacco  made  conversa- 
tion easy  with  the  village  postman  and  a 
fisherman  seated  on  the  same  weathered 
bench.  The  postman  bemoaned  the  in- 
creasing burdens  of  his  route,  due  to  the 
number  of  parcels  to  be  taken  from  the 
farmhouses — butter,  eggs,  and  cream — for 
distribution  to  consumers  in  towns.  All 
those  things  are  safely  and  quickly  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
parcels-post;  a  postage-stamp  will  buy  you 
life-insurance,  an  annuity,  or  a  govern- 
ment bond,  or  fetch  to  your  door  the  fish 
of  the  sea  or  the  fruits  of  the  land. 

The  fisherman  reminds  me  that  it  is 
not  always  like  this  day  of  calm  at  Cadg- 
with.  See  those  solid  doors  of  the  life- 
boat house,  high  above  the  high-water 
mark?  The  sea  made  matchwood  of  them 
last  March.  That  is  the  reason  the  fish- 
house  against  which  we  are  leaning  has 
the  walls  of  a  fortress.  And  now  it  is 
empty  and  unoccupied,  excei)t  by  nets 
and  tackle,  for  in  recent  years  the  richest 


of  all  the  Cornish  harvests,  the  pilchard 
fishery,  has  failed.  The  pilchard  came 
year  after  year  in  myriads  formerly,  a 
silvery,  graceful  fish,  slightly  smaller  than 
herring,  often  tinned  as  sardines,  but  in 
much  larger  quantities  cured  and  shipped 
to  Italy.  At  Newlyn,  the  colony  of  art- 
ists and  toilers  of  the  sea  near  Penzance, 
a  sign  on  the  harbor  wall  surprised  me: 
"Steamers  direct  to  Italy";  and  those 
steamers  used  to  make  the  voyage,  deep 
to  the  Plimsoll  mark,  with  the  loads  of 
pilchards  on  every  deck.  A  single  seine 
has  been  known  to  deliver  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  them  at  one  cast.  Napier 
Hemy's  pictures  convey  the  color  and  high 
spirits  of  such  hauls:  the  crisp,  green,  foam- 
ing billows,  the  brown-sailed  boats  careen- 
ing under  the  weight  of  the  burgeon  of  the 
seine  as  it  is  dragged  aboard,  and  the  glad- 
ness of  the  weather-beaten  crew  as  they 
strain  every  muscle  to  get  home  the  glit- 
tering spoil.  There  has  been  no  such  luck 
for  several  years.  The  constant  visitors, 
whose  appearance  could  be  counted  on  al- 
most to  a  day,  have  not  wholly  disa])- 
peared,  but  they  come  suspiciously  and 
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shyly  in  remnants  and  not  in  fecund  and 
profitable  legions. 

I  also  learned  from  the  fisherman  that 
crabs  are  the  cleanest  of  feeders  and  that 
they  reject  all  bait  which  is  not  quite 
fresh,  a  bit  of  information  which  I  am 
glad  to  share  with  epicures,  who  will  re- 
joice at  it  as  much  as  I  do.  Lobsters  and 
crabs  are  now  the  most  profitable  catches 
of  the  Lizard  peninsula. 

The  postman  yawns  and  stretches  him- 
self, and  goes  to  get  his  donkey-cart  to 
meet  the  motor-'bus  at  Ruan  Crossroads. 
The  fisherman  shuffles  up  to  the  inn.  I 
want  to  take  in  on  my  way  home  Dolor 
Hugo  and  Raven's  Hugo,  two  of  the  caves 
between  Cadgwith  and  Lizard  Cove. 
Hugo  is  Cornish  for  cave.  I  need  a  boat 
for  it.  Can  I  get  one?  The  fisherman 
has  something  else  to  do — the  inn  ac- 
counts for  that — but  he  will  get  somebody 
for  me.  His  voice  reverberates  against 
the  cliffs  and  up  the  hollow  so  noisily  that 
the  hollyhocks  in  the  gardens  and  the 
poppies  in  the  borders  seem  to  shiver  at 
it. 

"People  want  to  go  to  sayT^ 


A  pause,  and  again,  "People  want  to  go 
to  say  I" 

That  is  his  important  way  of  describ- 
ing my  simple  need,  less  than  an  hour's 
row  on  that  unrippled  and  soundless  plain 
of  azure.  I  never  before  went  to  sea  with 
so  much  celebration  as  with  the  boy  who 
embarks  in  his  wherry  and  pulls  me  lei- 
surely under  brooding  cliffs  bathed  in  a 
golden  flood.  Not  a  bird  is  on  the  wing 
or  afloat,  except  two  cormorants  which 
fly  before  us  as  though  conscious  that  their 
depredations  have  led  to  the  offer  of  a 
bounty  of  a  shilling  for  each  destroyed. 
The  gulls  are  so  tame  that  if  we  wished 
we  could  pluck  them  from  their  perches. 
They  seem  to  regard  the  caves  as  sanctu- 
aries where  they  cannot  be  molested,  and 
stare  uncannily  at  us  aloof  and  judicially, 
as  though  discovering  more  than  we  care 
to  reveal. 

Dolor  Hugo  is  almost  as  blue  as  the 
grotto  at  Capri,  and  as  the  boat  slides  into 
its  twilight  we  have  the  sense  of  becoming 
incorporeal,  mere  shadows  drifting  some- 
where between  heaven  and  earth.  Then 
we  land  at  Lizard  Cove,  and  that  also  is 
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fast  asleep  on  this  rare  ethereal  afternoon. 
Not  a  sound  comes  from  the  creamy  cot- 
tages, enmeshed  in  ivy,  geraniums,  and 
roses.  The  nibbling  of  the  sheep,  which 
seem  likely  to  topple  down  on  us  from  the 
flanks  of  the  cliffs,  is  louder  than  the  sea 
and  wind.  The  rapture  of  the  skylarks 
alone  weaves  silvery  threads  in  the  encom- 
passing repose.  Desolate  as  the  land  ap- 
pears from  a  distance,  it  is  a  garden  of  wild 
flowers,  as  varied  and  as  brilliant  as  those 
of  the  Tyrol  in  June — pink,  scarlet,  blue, 
yellow,  and  white — the  white  hemlock, 
the  yellow  bedstraw,  the  mauve  gnautia, 
the  reddish-purple  foxglove,  the  red  bal- 
lota,  and  the  blue  scabious.  Moreover, 
there  is  hardly  a  bank  or  a  hedge  which  is 
not  cushioned  with  the  wild  thyme,  its 
luminous  purple  and  lavender  mingling 
with  runs  of  scarlet  poppies.  Heather  and 
gorse  are  everywhere,  except  in  the  few 
meadows  and  fields  under  tillage,  and 
loosely  tossed  upon  them  as  by  a  careless 
hand  are' strings  of  more  purple,  the  roots 
invisible,  of  the  parasitical  lesser  dodder. 
Nor  should  I  omit  the  acres  of  the  tender 
sea-pink  and  the  tree-high  fuchsias  raining 
scarlet  over  the  stone-built,  flat-topped 
fences  which  often  serve  as  foot-paths. 

I  sometimes  ask  myself  if  I  did  not 
dream  that  peaceful  afternoon.  If  I  lived 
it,  it  was  the  only  one  in  a  month.  Per- 
fection does  not  happen  every  day.  Corn- 
wall is  but  a  narrow  strip  between  two 
seas,  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  ferocity  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  the  gathering-place  of 
violent  winds  and  rains,  though  the  tem- 
perature, ameliorated  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
is  mild;  palms  grow  out  of  doors,  and 
the  magnolia  blooms  in  December.  All 
around  the  inn  garden  the  veronica  grows. 
Last  July  and  most  of  August  the  sun  de- 
faulted, and  all  the  rains  that  ever  fell  and 
all  the  winds  that  ever  blew  regathered 
and  fell  and  blew  again  in  a  cataclysm. 

I  end  where  I  should  have  begun,  with 
our  arrival. 

''Guinear  Road!  Change  for  Helston 
and  the  Lizard!" 

The ''  Cornish  Riviera  Limited,"  as  they 
grandiosely  call  the  best  train  of  the 
day  from  London  and  Plymouth,  conde- 
scends to  drop  us  at  the  isolated  station, 
where  a  rail-motor  picks  us  up  for  Hel- 
ston, and  at  Helston  the  world  ends,  and 
we  are  marooned.  All  this  part  of  the 
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country  is  low  and  wild,  '^a  coarse,  naked 
country,"  it  was  called  long  ago.  It  has 
not  the  opulent  verdure  of  the  counties 
nearer  London,  but  is  scarred  by  the  de- 
bris and  excavations  of  many  mines — lead 
mines,  tin  mines,  copper  mines,  and  radi- 
um mines.  At  Helston  we  are  transferred 
to  a  seismic  and  muddy  motor-'bus,  which 
whirls  us  across  a  moor  of  gorse  and 
heather  into  the  back  of  beyond.  The 
local  name  for  this  wilderness  is  Meneage, 
which  some  antiquaries  say  is  derived 
from  the  Persian  for  heath  or  heather, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  Cymric 
^'maenewg,"  meaning  stony.  At  intervals 
the  highway  is  intersected  by  smaller  and 
rougher  roads  bearing  romantic  names, 
such  as  Ruan  Crossroads  and  Dodson's 
Gap,  where  you  stop  to  discharge  a  for- 
lorn passenger  or  a  bag  or  basket  of 
mail  into  a  donkey-cart,  and  again  whirl 
along  with  the  wind  to  the  tune  of  splash- 
ing mud  and  rain  on  the  door,  window, 
and  roof.  Then  you  discover  immeasur- 
ably far  away,  as  it  seems,  a  straggling 
row  of  detached,  bleak,  crouching  white 
houses,  like  teeth  notching  the  horizon, 
and  that  is  Lizard  Town. 

The  furies  are  on  the  wing,  flapping  us 
as  we  alight,  and  all  the  doomed  are 
shrieking — all  the  reservoirs  of  heaven 
inverted.  Our  voices  are  snatched  from 
our  lips.  We  are  as  wet  and  cowed  as 
if  we  had  been  washed  ashore,  derelicts 
of  the  gale  and  the  night,  lost  souls  be- 
wildered as  to  our  identity.  As  we  drag 
ourselves  to  the  inn  on  the  cliff  a  flash 
startles  us,  a  flash  that  rips  the  night  open 
like  an  incandescent  scymitar,  such  as 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  the 
tyrant  who  wished  that  humanity  had 
but  one  head  so  that  he  might  cut  it 
off  with  one  blow.  Amber  reflections  of 
it  linger  in  the  air  behind  it  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  do  not  disappear 
till  it  strikes  again.  It  reveals  ships  on 
the  upheaving  sea  and  the  curve  of 
breakers.  It  runs  up  flagstaffs  and  up 
the  Marconi  poles  like  streaks  of  light- 
ning, and  in  an  instant  seems  to  lop  off 
the  rugged  top  of  Penolver  and  all  the 
beetling  crags  within  its  orbit.  Every 
three  seconds  it  strikes,  vindictively  but 
smoothly  and  unswervingly,  as  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  destroyer  whose  cup  of 
revenge  never  fills.     Faintly   wc   see   a 
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white  tower,  and  that  too  is  truncated 
at  every  revolution.  We  have  the  illusion 
of  seeing  it  topple,  and  the  fiery  outline 
of  a  panic-stricken  figure  plunging  madly 
over  the  brim  to  escape  destruction. 
The  mystery  solves  itself.     It  is  the 


Lizard  Light  of  fifteen-million  candle- 
power.  Until  1903  the  light  was  divided 
between  twin  towers.  Now  it  is  concen- 
trated in  one,  and  it  is  the  abandoned 
tower  which  somehow  gives  the  illusion  of 
that  flaming,  frantic  diving  man. 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  LUCIA  BRAGG 


By  Algernon  Tassin 


^^^^^^JHE  whole  town  knew  that 
Miss  Lucia  Bragg  was  an 
infidel  and  that  consequent- 
ly almost  anything  might 
be  expected  of  her.  But  it 
was  hardly  prepared  to  see 


her  alight  one  day  from  the  afternoon 
train  with  a  boy  about  six  years  old.  She 
walked  down  the  linden-shaded  street, 
accommodating  her  briskly  aggressive 
steps  to  his  in  a  way  which  excited  min- 
gled approval  and  disapproval,  but  un- 
alloyed speculation.  Her  manner  was  in- 
stinctively maternal — proudly  and  ten- 
derly possessive.  It  was  also,  as  had  been 
her  comings  and  goings  for  forty  years, 
apparently  oblivious  to  comment. 

Most  people  pronounced  this  indiffer- 
ence a  contemptuous  and  deliberate  ef- 
facement  of  the  rest  of  Bridgewood.  For 
Lucia  was  one  of  those  misplaced  beings 
who  are  so  different  from  their  neighbors 
that  their  very  existence  is  a  challenge. 
Like  all  such  beings,  she  was  credited  with 
many  motives  she  never  possessed,  and 
with  more  subtlety  of  intention  in  her 
most  casual  actions  than  anybody  ever 
possessed.  There  were  few  people  in 
Bridgewood  who  had  not  at  one  time  or 
another  been  deeply  affronted  by  the  re- 
flections they  deemed  she  had,  all  uncon- 
sciously, cast  upon  them.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Pharisaism  in  her  walk.  She 
could  not  have  failed  to  know,  in  an  aris- 
tocratic Virginia  town  where  no  man  had 
been  seen  to  hurry  since  the  war  and 
where  ladies  had  from  time  immemorial 
undulated  gently,  unpropelled  by  visible 


means,  that  her  short-skirted  snappy 
tread  clicked  unaccustomed  and  reproach- 
ful echoes  upon  the  mould-stained  bricks. 
In  fact.  Miss  Lucia  Bragg  had  been  heard 
to  say  that  she  had  no  patience  with  peo- 
ple dawdling  so,  and  that  genteel  loafers 
were  just  as  bad  as  tramps. 

'T  suppose  the  same  thing  that  makes 
people  infidels  makes  them  suffragists," 
Mrs.  Colonel  Langley  often  remarked. 
'T  could  stand  her  being  either,  if  she 
wouldn't  dig  so  v/ith  her  heels."  And 
here  was  Lucia  Bragg,  who  had  clattered 
her  defiant  path  through  two  generations 
of  affronted  Bridgewood,  leading  an  un- 
known child  along  Middle  Street  with  heel- 
less  and  loitering  steps,  as  if  she  gloried 
in  the  shackles  of  motherhood.  Whose 
child  was  it?  What  was  Lucia  Bragg  do- 
ing with  it?  What  was  she  going  to  do 
with  it? 

These  questions  followed  Lucia  all  the 
way  up  the  street  and  into  the  house 
where  she  had  lived  alone  since  her 
father's  death  twenty  years  before.  That 
was  another  grievance  Bridgewood  had 
against  her.  Who  had  ever  heard  of  a 
young  girl  doing  so  unmaidenly  a  thing! 
Even  if  all  her  immediate  relatives  were 
dead,  there  were  always  cousins — espe- 
cially in  so  widely  affiliated  a  family  as  the 
Braggs.  Or,  if  not,  there  were  plenty  of 
delicately  reared  ladies  in  town — sole  sur- 
vivors themselves,  though  at  a  less  tender 
age — to  whom  it  would  have  been  a  priv- 
ilege as  well  as  a  gracious  and  charitable 
act  to  open  the  doors  of  the  old  Bragg 
mansion.  But  without  chaperon  and  with- 
out a  servant  Lucia  had  lived  alone  all 
these  years.  She  had  even  discouraged 
callers.    In  the  winter,  she  explained,  it 
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seemed  rather  absurd  to  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  heating  that  enormous 
house;  the  rest  of  the  year  she  was  always 
in  the  garden  in  her  working-togs.  Twice 
during  the  summer,  when  the  garden  was 
at  its  fragrant  best,  in  rose- time  and  in 
dahlia- time,  Lucia  entertained  the  town; 
and  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  staying  away. 
The  occasion  had  always  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mellowest  Bridgewood  tradi- 
tions. The  entire  ground  floor  was  thrown 
open,  cool  and  spacious  and  elegant;  the 
great  mahogany  table  and  sideboard  in 
the  dining-room,  under  the  charge  of  two 
neat  handmaidens  borrowed  for  the  after- 
noon, were  laden  with  the  inviting  pro- 
fusion of  ancestral  dictate;  and  the  host- 
ess herself,  robed  in  the  sheerest  of 
linen  lawns  (through  generations  the 
Bridgewood  ideal  for  tea-parties),  had  re- 
ceived her  guests  under  the  Madeira- vine 
trellis  just  as  her  mother  had  done  before 
her — soft- voiced  and  feminine  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  suffrage  or  atheism 
in  the  world.  But  the  town  always  had  a 
stimulatingly  uneasy  expectation  of  find- 
ing her  clad  in  her  mail-order  khakis  with 
a  trowel  in  her  hand.  For  it  was  con- 
fident that  sooner  or  later  anybody  with 
Lucia's  beliefs  and  heels  would  kick  over 
the  traces. 

And  now  apparently,  if  Mrs.  Colonel 
Langley  had  the  right  of  it,  Lucia  had 
done  so.  After  three  days  of  eager  con- 
jecture had  come  seemingly  authentic 
news.  So  far,  all  that  Bridgewood  had 
been  able  to  glean  was  that  Miss  Bragg 
had  departed  to  Washington  on  the  early 
train  and  returned  in  the  afternoon  bring- 
ing back  with  her  the  child  and  a  pair  of 
chastened  heels;  and  that  she  had  told 
the  milkman  to  leave  two  quarts  of  milk 
instead  of  one  in  the  mornings.  But  Mrs. 
Colonel  Langley  had  had  a  letter  from 
her  friend  Mrs.  Helmstreet  in  Washing- 
ton. That  lady  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Melissa  Orphanage.  Miss  Bragg,  it 
seemed,  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  institution.  She  desired  to  adopt  a 
male  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
six — a  child  certainly  without  father  and 
mother,  and  without  other  relatives  if 
possible.  And,  if  possible  (here  Mrs. 
Helmstreet  inserted  a  shocked  paren- 
thesis), a  child  that  had  never  had  any 
father.     My  dear,  went  on  Mrs.  Helm- 


street, that  is  the  way  she  wrote  it  and 
actually  underscored  it  herself.  Well, 
there  was  unfortunately  in  a  world  like 
this  no  lack  of  candidates,  and  Miss 
Bragg  had  been  apprised  that  she  could 
call  on  any  day  she  would  designate  as 
convenient,  make  her  choice  of  three,  and 
transact  without  delay  the  legal  busi- 
ness of  adoption.  Miss  Bragg  had  come, 
and  in  her  brisk,  plain-spoken  way — per- 
haps it  would  be  harsh  to  call  it  indeli- 
cate but  certainly  it  would  have  been 
termed  mannish  in  our  time,  my  dear — 
had  made  a  thorough  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  children  with  the  assistance  of 
Doctor  Stott  (these  italics  were  Mrs. 
Helmstreet's),  had  finally  selected  one, 
and,  actually  in  his  hearing,  had  reiter- 
ated the  stipulation  above  mentioned. 
Being  satisfied  on  this  score,  she  had  com- 
pleted the  business  and  departed  with  the 
child.  And  this  is  a  Bragg  of  Bridgewood, 
concluded  Mrs.  Helmstreet.  My  dear, 
what  is  the  world  coming  to! 

Bridgewood,  having  lived  with  Miss 
Lucia  Bragg  all  her  life,  was  not  as  much 
surprised  as  Mrs.  Helmstreet,  but  it  was 
scarcely  less  scandalized.  Although  it  was 
entirely  puzzled  as  to  her  motive  for  so 
extraordinary  a  thing,  it  agreed  that  the 
stipulation  was  characteristic.  No  maid- 
en lady  in  the  town  had  ever  adopted  a 
child  before — and  an  out-and-out  adop- 
tion of  a  male  child  was  scarcely  delicate, 
you  must  admit;  yet,  had  there  been  such 
an  occurrence,  there  was  certainly  no 
need  of  such  a  lady  going  outside  of  the 
family — especially  in  Virginia;  still,  if 
that  had  to  be,  it  was  to  be  thought  that 
she  would  seek  to  know  as  much  about 
the  child's  antecedents  as  possible  rather 
than  as  little.  But  to  insist,  and  from  the 
housetops,  that  the  child  be  nameless! 
Well,  after  all,  though  that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  Lucia  might  be  expected  to  do, 
no  one  had  ever  expected  her  to  do  it. 

It  would  have  seemed  bravado  had  it 
not  been — as  Mrs.  Colonel  Langley  was 
fair  enough  to  own — that  Lucia  had  told 
nobody  in  town  about  it  and  evidently 
had  not  contemplated  anybody's  finding 
it  out.  But  Mrs.  Judge  Peters  had  a  way 
of  closing  discussions.  ''It  may  not  be 
bravado  in  that  sense,"  she  said  impress- 
ively. ''But  it  certainly  is  in  another.  It 
is  bravado  to  her  own  accusing  soul.    In 
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her  froward  and  increasing  arrogance  of 
mind,  she  desires  to  repudiate  every 
sacred  tie.  What  will  she  do  next? 
First  God,  then  man,  then  marriage — she 
has  made  light  of  them  all  I" 
•  But  Lucia  worked  in  her  garden  all* day 
long,  as  if  behind  its  unusually  high  and 
vine-screened  fence  she  were  unconscious 
of  all  criticism.  An  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  toddling  boy  or  a  shout  of  laughter 
from  both  of  them  as  they  played  to- 
gether was  the  only  indication  from  with- 
out of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Bragg  mansion.  The  boy  never 
played  on  the  street  and,  as  Lucia  did  her 
household  shopping  entirely  by  telephone, 
the  town  never  had  a  chance  to  see  again 
the  sight  that  had  so  roused  it  a  month 
before.  The  few  callers  who  had  the 
temerity  to  present  themselves  found  the 
gate  locked  as  usual;  and  when  Lucia  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  the  gate-bell  she  had 
smilingly  brandished  her  trowel  and  de- 
clared she  couldn't  think  of  letting  any- 
body see  her  in  her  grimy  condition.  Be- 
sides, she  added  significantly,  she  was 
preparing  a  surprise  for  the  August  tea- 
party,  now  only  three  weeks  away.  This 
speech,  as  she  intended,  terminated  the 
interview. 

The  tea-party  eclipsed  all  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  matter  of  attendance.  Yet 
after  all,  it  provided  from  the  town's  point 
of  view  but  little  surprise.  Lucia,  cool 
and  erect  in  her  trailing  linen  lawn,  was 
found  in  her  usual  place  under  the  Ma- 
deira-vine trellis.  By  her  side,  his  bare 
brown  legs  astride  the  little  chair  the 
Bragg  children  had  inherited  one  after 
the  other,  sat  the  boy,  self-possessed  and 
sturdy,  yet  childishly  impressed  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion.  She  had  intro- 
duced him  to  each  comer  as  her  adopted 
son.  He  had  jumped  up  promptly,  ex- 
tended a  friendly  hand,  and  said  brightly 
and  distinctly,  "How  do  you  do?"  then 
he  had  reseated  himself  at  once  and 
watched  the  guests  with  wide  and  smiling 
eyes.  It  ran  off  like  clockwork,  as  if  it 
had  been  rehearsed.  Mrs.  Langley  re- 
marked that  it  might  have  been  a  recep- 
tion to  introduce  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  court.  It  spoke  worlds  for  Lucia's 
training  that  in  six  weeks  a  boy  of  his 
years  and  origin  could  be  made  to  go 
through  such  an  ordeal  creditably. 


There  were  but  two  items  in  the  after- 
noon which  could  be  said  to  meet  expec- 
tations, although  even  with  them  the 
guests  felt  defrauded  of  the  spectacular 
general  announcement  for  which  the  stage 
had  been  so  well  set.  Both  of  these  items 
slowly  filtered  through  the  groups  scat- 
tered about  the  lawn  and  house.  It  was 
Mrs.  Judge  Peters  who  had  made  the 
double  discovery.  The  boy's  name  was 
Luther  and  he  called  her  mother!  Lucia 
had  actually  had  the  irreverence  to  be- 
stow upon  a  nameless  foundling  the 
honored  name  of  her  father,  and  the  un- 
heard-of indelicacy  to  let  him  use  the 
sacred  title  of  mother!  The  latter  was  in- 
credible and  incredibly  awkward — with 
an  awkwardness  which  could  only  in- 
crease with  years.  Something  should  be 
done  about  it! 

Nevertheless,  nothing  was  done.  By 
the  time  the  news  was  fully  discussed  it 
had  lost  its  momentum.  No  one  volun- 
teered to  remonstrate  with  Lucia  in  the 
name  of  decency  or  outraged  womanhood 
or  anything  else.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  town  was  afraid — though  it  must 
be  owned  that  no  one  would  have  cared  to 
tackle  her.  But  Lucia  had  become  an  in- 
stitution. One  thought  of  her  as  one 
thought  of  Mexico — a  neighbor  from 
whom  revolutions  were  to  be  expected  as 
a  matter  of  course.  After  all,  if  Lucia 
wanted  to  lay  up  a  lifelong  awkwardness 
for  herself,  it  was  her  own  affair  and  why 
should  she  not  reap  as  she  had  recklessly 
sowed  ?  Perhaps  it  would  in  the  end  purge 
her  as  by  fire.  The  matter  gradually 
simmered  down  to  an  aspect  of  the  case 
which  every  one  agreed  was  by  no  means 
her  own  business.  How  was  it  faring 
with  the  child,  cradled  in  free  thought  to 
which  his  inheritance  only  too  clearly 
pointed  tendencies?  What  was  she  doing 
for  the  child's  religious  instruction?  Was 
it  possible  that  she  was  bringing  him  up 
without  any? 

Mrs.  Colonel  Langley  and  Mrs.  Judge 
Peters  represented  to  Doctor  Argyle  that 
it  was  his  business  as  a  clergyman  to  in- 
quire. When  he  reminded  them  that 
Lucia  had  refused  to  recognize  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  Mrs.  Judge  Peters 
demonstrated  that  acuteness  of  mind 
which  caused  it  to  be  said  that  her  hus- 
band often  consulted  her  in  his  decisions. 
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Bridgewood  certainly  did  not  wish  to 
harbor  a  school  for  atheists.  To  become 
an  atheist  was  one  thing,  but  to  be 
brought  up  one  was  another.  Lucia 
would  resent  their  inquiries  as  an  unwar- 
ranted intrusion ;  but  even  if  individually 
she  scorned  the  doctor's  calling,  she 
could  not  but  recognize  that  it  existed  and 
the  exercise  of  it  on  general  principles 
could  not  sensibly  be  regarded  in  a  per- 
sonal light.  Doctor  Argyle,  admitting  his 
high  commission  as  ambassador,  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking.  Lucia 
had  sadly  enough  constituted  herself  her 
own  authority  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  she  could  be  relied  upon  to  inculcate 
in  the  child  the  strictest  notions  of  honor 
and  kindliness.  The  worst  that  could  be 
expected  was  merely  a  lack  of  technical 
religious  training.  And  perhaps,  for  the 
present — well,  did  not  the  ladies  think 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  some 
natural  occasion  should  arise?  A  season- 
able word  at  the  right  moment  might  per- 
haps be  wiser  than  formal  remonstrance. 

Mrs.  Judge  Peters,  as  usual,  ended  the 
conversation  with  a  reverberation  of  her 
husband's  court-room  manner.  It  was 
St.  Paul  who  advised  being  constant  in 
and  out  of  season.  Certainly,  one  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  suppose  the  total  lack 
of  religious  training  a  merely  technical 
matter.  She  was  sure,  when  he  came  to 
think  it  over,  he  would  look  at  it  with 
their  eyes — and  with  those  of  all  of  his 
congregation. 

She  had  been  correct.  It  was  a  golden 
afternoon  in  mid-September  when  Doctor 
Argyle  hesitatingly  rang  the  gate-bell  of 
the  Bragg  house.  Though  enchanting 
and  enchantingly  congenial,  Lucia  had 
been  to  him  a  strangely  disquieting  per- 
son;  and  he  sighed  in  anticipation. 

Doctor  Argyle's  theology  was  as  tight 
and  trim  as  when  it  had  been  launched 
from  the  seminary  forty-five  years  ago. 
But  it  was  an  ocean-going  vessel  he  no 
longer  sailed.  Gradually  and  by  un- 
recognized degrees  he  had  abandoned  her 
for  a  smaller  coastwise  boat  making 
neighborly  trips  from  port  to  port  in  home 
waters.  But  he  had  laid  no  wrecker's 
hands  upon  the  towering  structure  gather- 
ing barnacles  at  anchor,  and  it  hurt  him 
that  another  should  wish  to  do  so.  Had 
Doctor  Argyle  ever  arranged  his  memories 


in  order — something  he  had  never  sought 
to  do,  although  he  lived  with  them  con- 
stantly— he  would  have  seen  that  the  day 
he  and  his  theology  began  to  part  com- 
pany was  the  day  the  girl  he  was  about  to 
marry  ran  away  from  home;  and  the  day 
he  had  last  stepped  foot  aboard  the  two- 
decker  was  just  before  he  had  heard  that 
she  lay  dead  in  New  York  City  unrepent- 
ant and  with  all  her  sins  upon  her.  But 
Doctor  Argyle  was  not  an  analytic  per- 
son. He  was  a  gentle  and  smiling  soul 
who  went  about  wistfully  telling  of  the 
beauty  of  forgiveness  and  the  wrong  of 
bitterness,  and  preaching  it  from  the  pul- 
pit on  Sundays.  It  was  this  spirit  of 
loving-kindness  which  he  was  able  to 
communicate  in  his  life  and  in  his  ser- 
mons— for  the  latter  were,  one  must  own, 
somewhat  spineless,  especially  as  they  were 
quite  unstiff  ened  by  doctrine.  Now,  as  he 
rested  his  arms  upon  the  Bragg  gate  and 
saw  Miss  Lucia  coming  around  from  the 
back  of  the  house,  he  sighed  helplessly. 
He  hoped  she  would  understand. 

Lucia  had  never  in  all  her  self-suffi- 
cient life  held  up  a  forbidding  trowel  to 
Doctor  Argyle.  Even  the  steadiest  sheep 
of  his  flock  had  less  affection  for  him. 
The  others  took  him  for  granted  as  their 
inherited  and  pastoral  head,  and  they 
felt  with  some  reason  that  they  were  be- 
comingly indulgent.  They  petted  him 
and  bullied  him  by  turns,  but  somewhat 
as  a  nurse  might  treat  a  distinguished  pa- 
tient to  whom  she  never  thinks  of  apply- 
ing ordinary  methods.  Lucia,  however, 
had  no  necessity  of  perceiving  the  doctor 
through  an  apostolic  perspective.  To 
her  he  was  a  gracious  ineffective  mouth- 
piece of  an  absurd  tradition,  uttering 
with  sweetness  of  heart  philosophical  con- 
cepts which  modern  thought  had  long  ago 
consigned  to  the  scrap-heap.  But  some- 
thing more  than  the  gentility  of  his  na- 
ture endeared  him  to  her.  She  per- 
ceived, and  apparently  she  alone,  that  he 
had  long  since  laid  aside  his  theology  and 
that  he  never  suspected  it.  She  hoped  he 
would  be  spared  the  pain  of  finding  it  out. 
She  realized  what  it  must  be  to  sit  at  his 
age  amidst  the  crumbled  ruins  of  what 
had  once  been  home.  She  had  yet  to  dis- 
cover that  the  gentle  dropping  of  years  of 
kindly  grief  may  wear  away  impercepti- 
bly the  most  frowning  structure. 
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Long  ago  he  had  become  her  only  priv- 
ileged visitor  in  Bridgewood — in  the  days 
when  he  had  more  hope  of  snatching  her 
as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  She  liked 
to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  an 
orthodox  function.  She  nimbly  eluded 
him  whenever  possible ;  when  he  cornered 
her,  she  parried  with  weapons  which  she 
fancied  were  powerless  to  hurt  him. 
Thus  for  years  in  Lucia's  street-locked 
garden  had  been  played  this  little  comedy 
wherein  the  mild  white-haired  clergyman 
sought  to  convert  her,  and  she  to  defend 
her  principles  without  forcing  him  to  per- 
ceive how  unstable  were  his  own. 

He  was  not  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
her  indulgence  should  be  taken  for  a  sign 
of  yielding.  It  was  not  this  which  gave 
him  a  hope  that  all  might  even  yet  be 
well.  But  he  was  puzzled  that  a  mind  so 
acute  in  all  other  directions  could  have 
accepted  radical  doctrines  with  apparently 
so  little  question  of  their  support,  and 
that  a  tongue  so  quick  and  clever  in  most 
ways  should,  when  driven  to  argument, 
have  so  little  to  say  for  its  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusions.  He  felt  that  he  could 
often  have  stated  the  case  much  better 
himself.  He  could  not,  however,  fail  to 
take  it  as  an  indication  that  Lucia  had 
experienced  unaware  a  spiritual  home- 
sickness, that  in  the  desert  of  unbelief 
through  which  she  was  passing  she  had 
been  able  to  strike  no  well  of  living  water 
by  which  to  set  up  her  dwelling-place. 
This  he  thought  he  had  discerned,  and  was 
awaiting  his  hour.  And  now  this  delicate 
matter  of  the  boy  might  cost  him  his 
cherished  opportunity. 

Lucia  smiled  a  bright  welcome  to 
Doctor  Argyle  and  led  the  way  to  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  vines  in  front 
were  beginning  to  thin,  and  she  and 
Luther  had  been  playing  under  the  cedars. 

The  boy  galloped  to  the  doctor  as  to 
an  old  friend.  But  arriving,  he  planted 
his  feet,  squared  his  shoulders,  and 
thrust  out  his  hand  gravely.  "How  do 
you  do?"  he  said  in  his  best  tea-party 
manner. 

Both  Lucia  and  the  doctor  chuckled  and 
pretended  to  be  laughing  at  something  else. 

" I  fear,"  said  he,  "it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  a  certain  person  gets  over  that 
habit.  Some  lessons  leave  an  indelible 
imprint." 


Immediately  he  was  reminded  of  the 
object  of  his  call.  If  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  he  might  as  well  take  the  opportu- 
nity thus  created.  "  Run  away,  Luther," 
he  began.  "I  want  to  talk  with  your — 
with " 

"Mother,"  said  Lucia,  quietly  finish- 
ing the  sentence  as  she  kissed  the  boy. 
"Run  away  and  come  back  when  mother 
calls." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Lucia,"  said 
Doctor  Argyle  diffidently,  "that  this 
charming  life  will  not  go  on  forever? 
Later  you  will  not  always  hear  the  ques- 
tions that  will  be  raised.  But  when  you 
do  hear  them  you  must  answer  them. 
For  one  thing,  will  it  be  fair  to  him  to  be 
telling  the  world  constantly  that  you 
have  adopted  him  under  such  circum- 
stances?" 

Lucia  rested  her  chin  in  her  hands  and 
looked  at  the  doctor  with  soft  medita- 
tive eyes.  "I  am  forty  years  old,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  When  you  were  forty,  how 
many  years  had  you  been  longing  to  hear 
a  child  call  you  father?" 

Doctor  Argyle  winced.  He  could  not 
summon  words  to  meet  such  an  unex- 
pected remark.  He  had  been  sitting  with 
his  hands  clasped  upon  the  head  of  his 
cane.  With  an  apologetic  smile  as  if  he 
begged  her  not  to  consider  it  a  liberty,  he 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  sat 
in  silence. 

Lucia  perceived  that  she  had  unwit- 
tingly touched  some  heavier  ache  than 
loneliness  or  longing.  She  got  up  quickly 
and  stood  beside  him  with  her  hand  upon 
his  stooping  shoulder.  "No — no!"  she 
said  instinctively. 

After  a  moment  Doctor  Argyle  raised 
his  head  and  again  smiled  apologetically. 
But  he  did  not  speak. 

It  was  Lucia  who  broke  the  silence. 
"It  can  do  no  harm  now.  Later,  as  he 
grows  up,  we  will  do  what  is  best.  Per- 
haps by  that  time  I  shall  see,  myself, 
that  it  is  one  of  those  sweet  and  ridiculous 
things  which  belong  only  to  childhood." 

His  glance  was  resting  upon  the  brown- 
legged  boy  playing  among  the  cedars. 
Lucia  felt  that  he  was  still  looking  at  the 
two  ghosts  her  speech  had  summoned. 
She  sought  to  change  his  mind.  "But 
what  was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about?"  she  said  encouragingly. 
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The  old  man  cleared  his  throat. 
'^  About  Luther.  What — what  are  you 
teaching  him?" 

Lucia  smiled.  ''Indians  for  the  body, 
fairies  for  the  spirit,  a-b-c's  for  the  mind." 

''And  what  for  the  soul?"  he  asked 
soberly. 

She  patted  his  shoulder,  "Are  not 
soul  and  spirit  the  same?" 

"Not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  What 
for  the  soul?" 

"I  am  teaching  him  to  be  brave,  to  be 
honorable,  to  be  kind.  Is  not  that 
enough?" 

"No,"  said  he.  "Does  not  your  own 
soul  tell  you  so?" 

"What  more  is  there?"  asked  Lucia. 

"There  is  God,"  said  Doctor  Argyle. 

"Oh!"  said  Lucia  very  gently.  She 
did  not  wish  to  shock  him.  "You  mean 
— I  should  teach  him  to  be  conventional." 

Doctor  Argyle  smiled  yearningly.  ' '  You 
know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  know  but  you  are  right,"  mused 
Lucia.    "  Now  that  you  put  it  that  way." 

"What  way?"  he  asked. 

"Being  conventional,"  returned  Lucia 
thoughtfully.  It  was  she  who  had  put  it 
that  way,  as  even  the  doctor  saw.  He 
wondered  if  that  was  an  indication  that 
she  had  welcomed  the  topic.  "I  can  lock 
the  world  outside  my  garden,  but  few 
people  are  so  fortunate.  If  one  is  in  the 
world,  especially 'a  small  world  like  this, 
unconventionality  always  exacts  its  pen- 
alty. It  is  a  penalty  no  one  should  have 
to  pay  unless  he  elects  to  do  so  of  his  own 
free  will.  No  child  should  have  uncon- 
ventionality thrust  upon  him." 

Doctor  Argyle  started.  Substitute 
atheism  for  unconventionality — a  sub- 
stitution which  Lucia  herself  had  made — 
and  the  words  were  precisely  those  of 
Mrs.  Judge  Peters. 

Lucia  went  on  with  her  thought. 
"Perhaps  one  day  he  might  not  care  to 
pay  the  penalty  I  had  forced  him  to  pay. 
And  whether  he  cared  or  not,  it  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  success."  She 
smiled.  "Suppose,  for  instance,  he 
should  try  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States!" 

Doctor  Argyle  shook  his  head.  "  Lucia, 
Lucia!"  said  he  solemnly.  "Would  you 
set  his  feet  upon  the  way  for  so  unworthy 
a  motive  as  that?    His  material  success?  " 


Lucia  flashed  him  a  smile  of  tender 
audacity.  But  she  suppressed  the  temp- 
tation to  tell  him  that  his  religion  held 
out  many  material  rewards.  "  Why  not?  " 
she  asked.  "Besides,  God  works  in  mys- 
terious ways  his  wonders  to  perform. 
And  even  Elijah  looked  for  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  earthquake  and  the  tempest 
and  the  fire,  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected 
whisper  at  last." 

She  glowed  with  sudden  appreciation. 
"What  a  beautiful  fairy  tale  that  is!"  she 
cried.  "Not  in  external  marvel  but  in 
ourselves  is  the  spiritual  summons." 

Doctor  Argyle  felt  uncomfortably  that 
his  office  prescribed  a  reproof.  But  he  did 
not  wish  to  lose  an  opportunity.  "Then 
why  don't  you  teach  it  to  Luther?  And 
all  the  rest  of  them?  Why  don't  you  send 
him  to  Sunday-school?" 

"Because  some  of  the  fairy  tales  are 
not  beautiful,"  she  answered.  She  hur- 
ried on,  for  she  feared  to  hurt  him  if  she 
were  asked  to  specify.  "But  I  have  been 
thinking  over  some  things  recently.  I 
have  been  trying  to  be  a  child  again  and 
remember  what  we  thought,  justly  or 
unjustly,  of  other  children  who  did  not 
go  to  Sunday-school;  and  I  have  been 
figuring  out  how  many  of  those  ideas  un- 
consciously persisted  and  colored  all  our 
future  estimates.  Then  I  have  followed 
the  careers  of  those  children.  And  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  and  large, 
the  children  who  went  to  Sunday-school 
have  led  more  honorable  and  successful 
lives  than  those  who  did  not  go.  I  will 
not  pretend  to  you  that  I  think  disbelief 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think 
unconventionality  had.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  nature  of  unconvention- 
ality which  forces  one  to  swagger.  The 
comparison  of  those  children  is  not  fair, 
of  course,  since  there  were  only  a  few  who 
didn't  go  and  they  came  of  disreputable 
stock.  But  there  were  some  disreputable 
children  who  did  go  and  they  turned  out 
well.  So  you  see  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  it.  And  I  must  give  my  boy  all  the 
chances  there  are." 

"You  will  let  him  go,  then?"  quavered 
Doctor  Argyle  delightedly.  It  was  an 
easy  triumph. 

"Well,  not  as  much  as  that,"  corrected 
Lucia  smilingly.  "For  he  would  learn 
there  many  things  I  should  have  to  un- 
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learn  him,  and  that  would  confuse  and  in- 
jure him.  But  I  will,  if  you  wish,  let 
Sunday-school  come  to  him." 

-To  him?" 

''Yes.  If  you  want  to  do  so,  you  may 
come  here  every  Sunday  afternoon  and 
have  a  private  school  of  your  own." 

"I  will  come,"  cried  Doctor  Argyle 
promptly.  The  triumph  was  as  easy  as 
it  had  at  first  appeared,  and  it  was  infi- 
nitely more  delightful. 

''But,"  warned  Lucia,  "you  know 
there  are  many  things  which  I  cannot 
have  him  taught  because  they  would  con- 
flict with  my  own  teaching.  You  can  see 
that,  even  if  I  am  wrong,  there  would  be 
much  harm  in  that.  So,  if  you  come,  you 
must  tell  me  first  the  things  you  are  going 
to  say  to  him,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether 
you  may  or  not.  For  the  rest,  I  know 
that  you  will  treat  me  fairly.  You  will 
say  to  yourself  always.  Would  Lucia  want 
me  to  put  it  in  this  way?" 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  if  you  told  him  that  Elijah 
story,  for  instance.  He  would  say  to  you. 
What  is  God?  How  would  you  answer 
him?" 

Doctor  Argyle  thought  for  a  moment. 
"  I  should  tell  him  that  God  is  the  name 
we  give  to  the  spirit  within  us  which 
makes  us  hope  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Lucia  nodded  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"Is  it  a  bargain,  then?" 

He  took  her  hand  tenderly.  "My 
dear,"  he  said,  "perhaps  God  is  working 
with  you  in  a  mysterious  way." 

"Perhaps,"  she  said.  "I  can  lay  claim 
to  the  spirit  that  hopes  to  do  the  right 
thing.  And  if  God  had  to  do  things  in 
his  own  way  in  spite  of  the  preconceived 
notions  of  Elijah,  possibly  he  knows  that 
some  of  his  children  are  like  him." 

She  called  Luther,  and  the  child  came 
flying.  "Luther,"  she  said,  "Doctor 
Argyle  is  coming  to  see  you  every  Sunday. 
Especially  to  see  you  and  tell  you  stories. 
Isn't  that  nice  of  him?  What  do  you 
say? 

"Thank  you,  Doctor  Argyle,"  said 
Luther  promptly  and  gravely,  stretching 
out  his  hand. 

The  old  man  stooped  and  held  it  in 
both  of  his.  Seeing  them  thus,  Lucia  had 
an  inspiration.  At  least,  she  felt  it  was 
an  inspiration;    afterward  she  perceived 


that  it  had  been  taking  shape  in  her  mind 
ever  since  he  had  bowed  his  white  head 
over  his  cane. 

"But,  Luther,"  she  said,  "if  he  is 
coming  so  often  to  see  you,  you  must  not 
call  him  anything  so  formal  as  Doctor 
Argyle.  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  call 
him  grandpa.     What  do  you  think?" 

"Would  it?"  said  Luther.  "Shall  I 
call  you  grandpa,  Doctor  Argyle?" 

The  doctor  did  not  trust  himself  to 
look  at  Lucia.  But  he  leaned  over  very 
slowly  and  kissed  the  boy.  Lucia  saw 
that  there  was  in  the  act  something  in- 
definably humble  and  timid  and  sacra- 
mental. She  felt  that  she  should  not 
have  witnessed  it. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  Then,  with- 
out saying  good-by  to  Lucia,  he  went 
slowly  down  the  front  walk. 


II 


When  Doctor  Argyle  reported  to  Mrs. 
Judge  Peters  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Langley 
the  success  of  his  mission  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  thought  wise — that  he  was  to  give 
the  boy  religious  instruction  every  Sun- 
day— it  aroused  both  elation  and  disap- 
pointment among  the  ladies  of  Bridge- 
wood.  Lucia  had,  it  is  true,  yielded  the 
main  point,  but  she  had  managed  to  mag- 
nify her  own  and  the  boy's  importance  in 
yielding.  She  never  c6uld  do  anything 
like  anybody  else.  But  fortunately  they 
never  suspected  that  she  had  accepted 
just  so  much  of  the  proposition  as  suited 
her  own  plans,  or  that  she  had  bargained 
with  their  clergyman  for  an  edited  and 
diluted  gospel.  Doctor  Argyle  felt  guiltily 
that  nothing  in  the  long  history  of  Lucia's 
revolts  would  have  affronted  them  more 
than  this.  He  feared  also,  when  he 
thought  it  over  afterward,  that  they 
would  have  resented  his  position  as 
decidedly  equivocal.  Boldly  stated,  it 
might  indeed  be  so  to  those  who  stood 
upon  the  letter  of  the  law;  but  the  letter 
was  nothing,  the  spirit  everything.  The 
citadel  which  had  withstood  battle  and 
siege  might  fall  at  last  by  strategy.  It 
was  a  holy  strategy,  he  was  convinced. 

Moreover,  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
pursuance  of  it  lent  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  his  life.  It  was  extremely  in- 
teresting to  find  out  what  Lucia  objected 
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to  and  why,  and  to  try  to  discover  a  way 
of  getting  around  the  difficulty.  So  well 
did  he  learn,  in  the  autumn  sunshine  of 
the  ripened  garden,  to  anticipate  her 
point  of  view  and  meet  it,  that  he  some- 
times wondered  uneasily  which  one  of 
them  had  been  imparting  instruction — 
Lucia  or  he.  With  much  self-questioning 
he  surveyed  the  ground  he  had  covered. 
He  hoped  he  had  not  been  a  casuist;  he 
could  not  see  that  he  had  relinquished 
one  vital  point ;  and  yet  how  surprisingly 
susceptible  of  a  wide  range  of  presenta- 
tion were  all  the  Bible  stories  which  he 
had  been  telling  Luther.  It  was  curious 
to  note  how  unexpectedly  rich  in  meaning 
some  of  them  became  when  they  were 
definitely  humanized.  Could  it  be  pos- 
sible that  in  his  younger  days  he  had  by 
ascribing  so  much  importance  to  their 
scriptural  form  and  their  supposedly  al- 
legorical nature  limited  their  meaning? 
The  sacred  character  of  others  seemed  at 
times  to  be  merely  the  accidental  result  of 
their  position.  Stripped  of  their  precise 
relation  to  the  supernatural,  the  contents 
seemed  the  same;  and  their  eventual 
spiritual  significance  had  sometimes  been 
even  increased. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of  Uzzah 
and  the  ark — when  Uzzah  had  stretched 
forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark  and  God 
had  struck  him  dead.  Lucia  had  pointed 
out  that  the  boy  would  certainly  con- 
clude that  God  was  cruel  and  unjust. 
What  was  he  going  to  do  about  it?  She 
herself  had  extricated  him  from  his 
difficulty.  It  was  a  difficulty.  For  in  ac- 
cepting the  traditional  explanation  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  ark,  he  had  still — like 
David  himself — felt  that  God  had  treated 
the  priest  unfairly.  The  man  had  cer- 
tainly done  his  best  with  a  human  con- 
dition that  confronted  him.  But  this 
uneasiness  Lucia  herself  had  explained 
away.  It  was  not  amiss  for  a  boy  to 
learn  that  even  God  must  subscribe  to 
laws  which  he  had  set  going.  In  the  end, 
perhaps,  there  might  be  compensation 
for  those  who  had  transgressed  the  law 
in  obedience  to  a  higher  claim.  Thus,  to 
break  the  law  facing  the  penalty  was 
somehow  a  nobler  thing  than  to  escape 
it  by  an  individual  dispensation. 

^'But,  Lucia,"  cried  the  doctor,  his 
breath  taken  away  by  this  transfiguring 


exegesis.     "You  do  not   believe  in  the 
compensation  of  another  life," 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Lucia.  ''I  can- 
not believe  it  myself.  But  all  races  have 
believed  it  in  some  form  or  other.  It 
may  have  been  instinct,  it  may  have  been 
fear  or  self-glorification.  Or  their  proph- 
ets may  have  concluded  that  this  be- 
lief made  people  live  wiser  lives.  I  am 
willing  that  Luther  should  believe  it. 
When  he  finds  he  cannot,  it  will  be  a  prop 
which  he  no  longer  needs.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  we  should  not  look  upon  an- 
other world  as  a  place  merely  for  reward 
and  punishment,  with  reward  and  pun- 
ishment according  to  our  present  imper- 
fect standards.  That  is  a  degrading  be- 
lief." 

As  she  explained  this,  Lucia  became 
aware  of  some  emotional  tension  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  she  did  not  suspect  its 
cause.  Doctor  Argyle  fingered  his  cane 
nervously.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
brown-legged  boy  playing  under  the 
cedars  until  he  should  be  summoned  to 
his  lesson. 

"Lucia,"  he  faltered.  "You  are  so 
clear  about  most  things.  Can't — can't 
you  believe  in  a  future  existence?" 
There  was  a  world  of  anxious  yearning  in 
his  voice. 

"No,"  Lucia  was  beginning,  "I — " 
She  stopped.  Something  in  his  tone  had 
palsied  her  reply.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  had  weakened  Doctor  Argyle's 
own  belief?  She  darted  a  frightened  look 
at  him,  but  he  was  still  gazing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  boy.     She  must  find  out. 

She  controlled  herself  to  speak  lightly. 
"I  didn't  know  that  you  thought  I  was 
clear  about  anything.  Besides,  I  have 
never  tried  to  convince  you — have  I?" 

"No,"  he  said,  still  avoiding  her  gaze. 
"But  you  have  put  all  those  old  things  in 
a  new  way,  and  made  them  mean  differ- 
ent things.  At  first  I  thought  they  were 
the  same,  but  they  are  different — and 
they  do  not  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Your  way  seems  to  me  to  mean  more 
than  the  old  way,  and  maybe  you  are 
right.  So,  perhaps,  you  are  right  about 
this,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  everything. 
This  is  what  really  matters." 

Lucia  felt  stifled.  She  could  not  foist 
her  barren  belief  upon  an  aged  man. 
When  one  was  young  it  might  be  better — 
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in  George  Eliot's  phrase — to  live  without  weak  point  was  coming.  She  faltered, 
opium.  And  truth-compelled,  he  would  and  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  upper 
be  truth-sustained.  But  it  was  distinctly  gloom  of  the  cedars  where  they  had  been 
a  matter  of  temperament  even  then.  And  fixed,  to  the  brown  legs  twinkling  among 
when  one  was  old  and  had  taken  opium  the  slim  stems  below, 
all  his  life  and  to-morrow  would  go  down  ''But  shall  we  arrive  anywhere?"  im- 
into  the  great  unknown!  Oh,  it  must  not  plored  Doctor  Argyle.  ''Tell  me." 
be  I  She  could  not  accuse  herself  of  one  Lucia  could  not,  when  the  moment 
wanton  word  intended  to  shake  his  con-  came,  forsake  her  colors.  "I  do  not 
viction,  even  in  the  way  of  self-justifica-  know,"  she  said,  "and  if  I  deceived  myself 
tion.  But  there  it  was.  Through  his  as-  into  thinking  I  knew  and  fashioned  such  a 
sociation  ^\ith  her  the  foundations  of  his  place,  don't  you  see  that  many  years  from 
life  had  just  at  its  close  been  weakened  now  it  would  be  just  like  all  the  other 
and  undermined.  She  felt  as  if  she  had  heavens?  A  mansion  constructed  of  out- 
struck  a  blow  upon  the  gentle  old  face  worn  ideals?  For  the  world  goes  march- 
which  was  gazing  out  into  the  belt  of  ing  on." 
cedars.  "But  is  it  marching  somewhere?"  im- 

She  rushed  precipitately  and  knelt  be-  plored  Doctor  Argyle. 

side  him.    As  before,  she  had  no  voice  but  "I   do   not   know,"   responded  Lucia 

instinct.    "Oh,  no,  no!"  she  cried.  again.     But  no  longer  falteringly.     She 

He  clung  to  her  hand  tightly.    It  had  had  risen  to  her  feet  as  if  she  felt  the  ur- 

all  been  unexpected  and  he  was  bewil-  ging  of  invisible  hands  to  testify  standing 

dered.     "My  dear,"  he  said  apologetic-  to  the  faith  that  was  within  her.     "But 

ally.     "I  am  an  old  tree  and  my  roots  your  Sunday  lessons  have  taught  me  just 

have  been  uncovered."  the  opposite  of  what  they  have  taught 

Lucia  sobbed  over  his  hand.  you.    Thay  have  showed  me  that  while 

He  tried  to  comfort  her.     "It  is  not  these  things  have  different  names  they 

your  fault.     But  I  fear  that  unbelief  is  are  the  same.    How  do  I  differ  from  you, 

for  the  strong  in  body  and  the  vigorous  in  Doctor  Argyle?    I  follow  the  light  which 

mind.     The  old,  I  expect,  have  to  be  I  see.    What  does  it  matter  what  we  call 

treated  like  the  very  young.    Only  there  it  or  that  mine  seems  to  contradict  yours? 

is  no  time  for  adjustment."  I  can  join  with  you  in  the  eternal  human 

Lucia  sat  back  upon  her  knees  and  cry — Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 

stared  with  all  her  might  into  the  cedars,  him!" 

She  was  seeking  to  compel  her  mind  to  The  afternoon  sun  sinking  behind  the 

fashion  some  thought  which  would  help  cedars   slanted   in   golden   shafts  across 

him.  the  grass.    Doctor  Argyle,  uplifted  by  the 

"  Don't  you  see?  "  she  said  slowly,  let-  thrill  in  her  voice,  turned  to  see  her  stand- 
ting  one  thought  build  itself  upon  an-  ing  with  hands  folded  upon  her  breast 
other  as  she  spoke.  "The  moulders  of  all  and  with  the  upward  gaze  of  a  saint  pic- 
religions  have  by  different  ways  arrived  tured  in  an  ecstatic  vision.  The  boy,  see- 
at  the  same  thing.  Why?  Religion  is  ing  that  she  had  risen,  thought  she  had 
love-created.  It  is  our  own  love  of  life  called  him.  He  came  running, 
and  of  each  other  which  has  fashioned  a  "Ready!"  he  cried.  ' 
future  world.  But  life  is  changing,  and  The  doctor  drew  the  boy  gently  to 
changing  always  for  the  better.  When  in  him.  "  There  will  be  no  lesson  to-day,"  he 
the  past  people  have  laid  hands  upon  said.  He  kissed  the  boy  and  going  to 
their  inherited  religions  and  changed  or  Lucia  kissed  her  also.  "I  imderstand," 
revolted  from  them  if  they  could  not  he  said.  "But  I  am  bewildered.  Good- 
change  them,  it  has  always  been  in  the  by,  my  dear." 

name  of  a  higher  morality.    That  is,  of  a  He   went    slowly    around    the   house, 

greater  love.    Not  one  of  us  would  want  to  Lucia,  looking  sadly  after  him,  thought  he 

arrive  at  the  heaven  of  long  ago,  since  leaned  more  heavily  upon  his  cane.    She 

that  was  fashioned  in  a  day  when  men  knew  too  well  that  the  answer  she  had 

loved  less."  been  able  to  make  to  him,  accustomed  to 

Lucia  faltered,  for  she  saw  that  the  an  authoritative  voice,  had  failed  to  fill 
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the  sudden  void  in  his  heart,  and  that  the  to  that  lady's  heavy-fisted  condemnation, 

vision  so  effulgent  to  her  would  sustain  She  would  remind  him  that  the  Scriptures 

him  but  for  a  moment  and  crumble  like  themselves  had  indicated  for  his  guidance, 

the  approaching  sunset  into  a  chaos  that  had  he  chosen  to  hearken,  what  personage 

ghttered  no  longer.  might  sometimes  assume  angeUc  guise,  and 

The  next  Sunday  came  one  of  those  had  counselled  no  compromise  with  the 

protracted  rain-storms  which  sometimes  powers  of  evil. 

in  Virginia,  as  with  impatience,  wrench        There  was  another  matter  he  must  face, 

off  abruptly  a  lingering  Indian  summer.  Mrs.  Judge  Peters  with  her  keen  and 

Doctor  Argyle,  shaken  by  his  recent  logical  mind  would  pounce  on  it  at  once, 

experience,  welcomed  the  respite  it  gave  and  he  must  be  ready  with  his  answer, 

him.     It  put  off,  until  another  week  at  Did  he  propose  to  continue  in  his  sacred 

least,  the  necessity  of  facing  a  decision.,  office?    Under  the  inquisition  of  the  long 

With  December  set  in  almost  at  once  in-  winter  evenings,  when  he  had  been  vainly 

clement  wintry  weather,  and  without  his  trpng  to  patch  up  his  belief,  he  had  dis- 

having  foreseen  it  or  indeed  so  intended,  covered  why  it  was  that  he  had  offered 

his  weekly  visits  came  to  an  end  of  them-  so  little  resistance  to  Lucia's  ideas.     At 

selves.     In  a  way  this  seemed  natural  last  he  discovered  how  many  years  it  had 

enough,  for  Lucia's  hibernation  had  al-  been  since  he  had  accepted  or  preached 

ways  been  complete.    No  one  had  pene-  the  dogmas  of  his  church.    He  recognized 

trated  into  her  winter  quarters,  and  he  that  all  these  years  he  had  been  doing 

himself  was  unable  to  think  of  her  apart  with  them  unconsciously  and  at  the  de- 

from  her  garden.    Nevertheless,  Doctor  mand  of  his  own  heart  what  he  had  done 

Argyle   perceived   that   the   winter   had  with  the  boy  knowingly  and  at  the  desire 

furnished  a  definite  break  which  he  must  of  another.    He  had  translated  into  purely 

otherwise  have  made  for  himself.    Grieved  human  terms  such  doctrines  as  were  ca- 

as  he  was  to  relinquish  the  companion-  pable  of  translation,  and  let  the  rest  go. 

ship  of  Lucia  and  the  boy,  he  had  found  He  saw  now  when  it  was  he  had  begun  to 

himself  unable,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  do  so,  and  why.    It  was  as  Lucia  had  said, 

resume  the  lessons.     It  would  only  tear  In  the  interests  of  a  greater  love — which 

open  the  wound  which  he  had  with  trem-  she  had  called  a  higher  morality — he  had 

bling,  ineffective  fingers  essayed  to  band-  given  up  the  harsher  prescriptions  of  his 

age.  faith,  and  had  consecrated  himself  to  pre- 

But  with  the  settled  advent  of  spring  sen  ting  to  man  the  forgiveness  and  the 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  longer  postpone  laying  aside  of  bitterness  which  his  faith 
a  decision.  Either  he  must  take  up  his  denied  to  God.  He  said  to  himself  that 
Sunday  visits  again  or  he  must  inform  if  he  had  preached  all  these  years  outside 
Lucia  that  he  had  decided  it  was  best  not  of  the  tenets  of  his  church  and  had  done 
to  do  so.  In  the  latter  event  he  foresaw  no  harm  thereby,  why  should  he  not  go 
it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time  before  on?  But  though  in  all  other  ways  the 
Mrs.  Judge  Peters  would  possess  herself  dreary  puzzle  baffled  him,  it  did  not  in 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  He  feared  she  this.  Unless  he  were  sure  of  the  future 
would  render  a  merciless  verdict.  How  life,  he  had  no  right  to  preach  any  part  of 
could  he  expose  to  her  uncompromising  the  gospel  of  Christ  or  retain  the  name 
gaze  all  the  well-intentioned  sleights,  the  and  office  of  his  minister.  Yet  every 
delicate  concessions,  by  which  one  after  fibre  of  his  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
the  other  he  had  let  himself  unknowingly  the  gross  consequences — the  scandal,  the 
into  the  labyrinth  from  which  he  could  averted  or  distressed  faces — the  harvest 
now  discover  no  egress!  Beckoned  by  an  of  cynicism.  Where  too  was  he  to  go?  A 
angel  of  light,  he  had  followed  to  the  stronger  soul  would,  he  told  himself,  have 
furthest  frontier  of  her  Eden  and  found  it  scorned  so  ignoble  a  consideration.  But, 
walled  by  darkness.  All  his  natural  dig-  except  for  the  church  of  God,  he  was 
nity  shrank  at  the  idea  of  the  poor  figure  physically,  as  well  as  spiritually,  shelter- 
he  would  make  under  the  cross-examina-  less.  Must  he  in  his  honorable  age,  when 
tion  of  Mrs.  Judge  Peters;  his  veneration  other  men  were  laying  down  their  bur- 
for  Lucia  cried  out  against  subjecting  her  dens,  stumble  forth  discredited  into  the 
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world  and  seek  a  place»in  which  to  Hve  the 
remnant  of  his  life — a  helpless  and  trem- 
bling old  man  whom  nobody  would  want? 

In  his  confusion  and  perplexity  he 
turned  as  by  habit  to  Lucia.  Yet  it 
seemed  disloyal  to  the  church  by  which  he 
had  so  long  lived  to  reveal  its  inability  to 
help  him  now,  even  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
Furthermore,  exquisite  and  comforting 
as  Lucia  would  be  to  him,  she  would  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  the  blankness  which 
froze  his  soul,  though  to  her  it  was  as 
heaven's  abyss  to  an  eagle. 

A  scribbled  note  from  Lucia  shifted 
his  tottering  world  from  internal  to  exter- 
nal in  an  instant.  ''Come  at  once,"  she 
wrote.    ''Luther  is  dying." 

He  found  her  sitting  at  the  bedside  in 
a  darkened  room,  steadfast  and  hollow- 
eyed.  She  came  with  mechanical  calm- 
ness to  meet  him  at  the  door.  The  boy 
had  taken  a  fever,  no  one  knew  how. 
She  had  sent  for  a  helper  and  had  never 
left  the  room.  The  crisis  had  passed,  but 
the  doctor  said  all  hope  was  gone.  Vi- 
tality exhausted,  the  little  flame  would 
shortly  flicker  out. 

Doctor  Argyle  moved  to  the  bed  in  the 
daze  which  had  held  him  all  the  way  over 
to  the  Bragg  mansion.  A  faint  lightening 
of  the  eyes  told  him  he  was  recognized. 
But  the  child  was  too  spent  for  further 
exertion. 

He  turned  to  Lucia.  "  Does  he  know?  " 
he  said  vacantly. 

Lucia  gave  him  a  haggard  smile.  "  No. 
He  has  never  known,  and  it  is  too  late  to 
teach  him  the  meaning  of  death  now. 
Besides,  what  is  its  meaning?" 

"Lucia,  Lucia!"  whispered  Doctor 
Argyle,  overcome  with  a  great  helpless- 
ness.   "Shall  we  pray?" 

But  Lucia  put  out  a  detaining  hand. 
"  It  would  be  cruel.  Don't  let  us  frighten 
— the  little  pilgrim.  He  must  think  he  is 
only  going  to  sleep." 

Doctor  Argyle  was  trembling  so  that 
Lucia  put  her  arm  around  him  to  keep 
him  from  falling.  He  leaned  upon  her 
like  a  child,  and  sought  to  stifle  his  sup- 
pressed sobbing.  When  he  became  qui- 
eter, he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  giving 
her  his  apologetic  smile,  which  even  at 
such  a  moment  smote  upon  her  distracted 
heart,  he  raised  his  eyes  above  and  in  her 
arms  began  to  pray  aloud. 


"Dear  doctor,"  said  Lucia  firmly. 
"You  must  not.    It  will  frighten  him." 

The  boy  breathed  her  name.  "Moth- 
er." 

She  moved  swiftly  to  him  and  Doctor 
Argyle's  prayer  ceased.  He  too  strained 
every  nerve  to  catch  Luther's  tiny  voice. 

"Yes.    Yes,  dear?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  You  are  going  to 
sleep  soon." 

"I  am  afraid." 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  dear. 
Mother  is  here." 

"I  am  afraid.    It's  dark." 

"Dear,  it  is  always  dark  when  you  go 
to  sleep.  That  is  why  you  go  to  sleep. 
Because  it  is  getting  dark." 

But  she  knew  what  he  wanted  her  to 
say. 

"You— here?" 

"Yes.  I  will  be  here — when  you  wake 
up." 

He  sighed  contentedly  and  closed  his 
eyes. 

Doctor  Argyle  did  not  move.  He  be- 
gan his  prayer  again,  but  this  time  it  was 
soundless. 

After  a  while  she  rose  and  came  to  him. 

"Well,"  she  said  gently,  her  tears  fall- 
ing at  last,  "it  is  over.  I — I  shall  never 
have  to  hear  him  call  me  anything  but 
mother  now." 

"Lucia,"  whispered  Doctor  Argyle. 
"Tell  me  where  they  have  gone.  My — 
my  little  one  and  yours." 

It  was  her  first  intimation  that  he  had 
not  during  the  winter  recovered  his  lost 
ground.  In  the  midst  of  her  numbness 
and  desolation  she  felt  a  stab  of  pain. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  she.  "  But  there 
is  nothing  to 'fear.  If  they  are  asleep,  it 
cannot  be  ill;  and  we  too  shall  be  sleep- 
ing shortly." 

"But  it  must  have  gone  somewhere," 
he  cried  in  agony.  "The  life  that  spoke 
just  now.    Where?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  repeated  Lucia. 
"But  say  it  if  you  like,  dear  Doctor  Ar- 
gyle. Lucia — and  she — are  with  God.  I 
only  know  that  no  little  life  comes  into 
the  world  but  it  comes  to  somebody  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  it.  If  there  is  another 
world  it  must  be  so  there.  And  if  they 
come  marred  and  maimed  to  us,  we  care 
for  them  all  the  more  tenderly." 
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She  did  not  know  until  afterward  why 
he  gave  her  the  look  of  such  exquisite 
gratitude.  But  it  was  then  that  she  real- 
ized how  much  she  had  become  to  him — 
that  he  turned  to  her  as  his  sole  stay  and 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  the  doubt  which 
she  had  plunged  him  into.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  accepted  the  charge  thankfully 
into  her  emptied  hands  and  heart. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  funeral  that 
Bridgewood  had  another  sensation  and 
saw  another  sight.  Lucia  adopted  Doctor 
Argyle.  He  went  to  live  in  the  Bragg 
mansion;  and  its  mistress  permanently 
unlocked  the  garden  gate.  People  came 
to  see  him,  but  she  did  not  go  out  any 
oftener  than  before,  except  on  Sundays, 
w^hen  she  accompanied  him  to  church.  He 
took  her  arm  and  she  accommodated  her 
brisk  steps  to  his  feeble  ones.  Her  man- 
ner was  again  instinctively  maternal, 
tenderly  and  proudly  possessive.  Fur- 
thermore, she  sat  in  the  long-untenanted 
Bragg  pew  and  listened  reverently  to  his 
sermons.  Mrs.  Judge  Peters  hoped  that 
it  was  with  a  change  of  heart,  but  Lucia 
had  always  been  different  from  anybody 
else.  No  indication  of  the  state  of  her 
soul  could  be  expected  of  her. 

This  spring  Lucia  worked  as  much  in 
the  garden  as  ever,  and  Doctor  Argyle 
puttered  in  her  wake  with  another  trowel. 
When  the  time  for  the  rose  tea-party 
came,  they  cried  together  a  little,  but 
nevertheless  agreed  that  he  should  re- 
ceive with  her  under  the  Madeira-vine 
trellis. 

Out  of  deference  to  her  grief  Doctor 
Argyle  had  sought  to  conceal  his  anxieties. 
But  she  had  been  glad  to  talk  them  over. 
She  brought  him  to  her  point  of  view  that 
all  these  things  were  at  bottom  the  same 
in  spite  of  their  different  names.  The 
creeds  people  made  had  always  been  an 
expression  of  the  highest  morality  which 
at  the  time  they  could  perceive.  His- 
torically, there  had  always  been  transition 
states  wherein,  strugglingly,  something 
old  was  being  discarded  and  something 
new  added.  She  pointed  out  that  he  had 
never  preached  doctrinal  sermons  any- 
way. Why,  then,  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
technicalities  (he  recognized  that  he  had 
once  used  this  same  word  to  Mrs.  Judge 
Peters)  should  he  plunge  Bridgewood  into 
confusion?    Even  the  subject  of  his  pri- 


mary defection  she  approached  resolutely. 
There  had  been  many  apocalyptic  visions 
and  beautiful  imaginative  utterances 
about  the  hereafter,  but  no  one  really 
knew  anything.  Heaven  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  world's  hope.  Thus,  whether 
each  had  his  vision  or  not  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  individual  temperament.  Be- 
cause she  had  been  unable  to  convince 
herself  i  of  a  future  life  was  no  reason 
for  him  to  relinquish  his  vision.  She 
was  glad  to  feel  that  he  thought  her 
right  on  other  matters,  but  he  must  see 
that  this  one  was  not  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. There,  she  had  denied  or  afi&rmed 
in  accordance  with  the  reason  that  had 
been  given  her;  here,  reason  must  stop 
with  the  mere  not  knowing.  One  could 
neither  deny  nor  affirm  by  the  light  of 
reason;  he  knew  or  did  not  know  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  temperament  only. 

Doctor  Argyle  felt  buoyed  and  sus- 
tained by  his  talks  with  her  in  the  garden. 
Since  the  front  of  the  house  was  now  open 
to  all  the  world,  they  sat  more  than  ever 
in  the  back.  But  his  eyes  rarely  sought 
hers.  .They  were  fixed  upon  the  belt  of 
cedars  which  bordered  the  garden.  It 
was  as  if  they  were  bounding  his  world. 
Within  was  warmth  and  light  and  color, 
without  was  blank  emptiness.  Lucia,  as 
she  watched  him  sadly,  knew  what  he 
longed  for  her  to  say. 

To  herself  she  said:  That  is  how  the 
world  must  go  on  bearing  the  burden  of 
its  outworn  and  lower  ideals.  We  teach 
them  to  the  young  because  for  one  reason 
or  another  we  fear  to  prejudice  their  fu- 
ture. The  old  cling  to  them  because  they 
turn  for  support  to  the  days  of  their  youth 
when  vitality  was  high.  Our  little  period 
of  revolt  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  ac- 
quiescence. Fear,  always  fear!  Can  it  be 
that  fear,  too,  is  love-created?  If  we  had 
no  love,  should  we  be  without  fear? 

She  often  found  herself  gazing  with  a 
vacant  mind  into  the  cedars  where  she 
had  watched  the  boy  playing  as  she  sat 
with  Doctor  Argyle  in  the  preliminary 
lesson-talks.  The  dull  ache  of  her  heart 
for  him  had  never  ceased.  So  sweet  he 
had  been  and  he  had  stayed  so  short  a 
while!  Yet,  in  her,  love  had  created  no 
fear.  His  death  had  discovered  no  now 
spiritual  need  to  her  heart;  she  was  still 
content  with  an  unknown  future  and  un- 
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afraid.  But  she  felt  more  tenderness,  if 
possible,  with  those  who  had  fear.  The 
boy's  brief  sojourn  with  her  had  enabled 
her  to  estimate  the  love  which  passion- 
ately seeks  to  pierce  beyond  the  grave. 
She  saw  that  the  w^orld  divided  itself  into 
two  classes  between  whom  its  greatest  gulf 
is  tixed — the  many  who  fear  descending 
into  naught  and  the  few  who  do  not.  She 
longed  intensely  to  be  able  to  say  to 
Doctor  Argyle  the  words  craved  by  his 
shaken  soul.  It  needed  so  little  to  set  at 
rest  the  perturbation  of  his  gentle  spirit. 
Lucia  knew^  that  her  hand  could  sustain 
him  during  his  final  passage — for  that 
matter,  she  suspected  that  for  the  most  of 
us  there  was  in  the  hour  of  death  too  little 
vitality  to  bother  with  such  things.  It 
was  not  to  help  him  dying  that  she  longed 
to  restore  to  him  his  belief  in  a  future  life, 
but  that  living  he  might  descend  with 
more  tranquil  happiness  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow.  For  she  saw,  proudly  and 
gratefully,  that  she  had  been  able  to  im- 
part to  the  twilight  of  his  day  a  greater 
content  than  he  had  ever  known.  So 
little  it  needed  to  be  complete!  But  no. 
Faith  in  a  future  life  was  a  matter  of 
temperament,  and  she  had  told  him  that 
no  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  to  hers. 
She  could  not  tamper  with  the  truth  on 
Doctor  Argyle's  account — dear  as  he  had 
grown  to  her,  and  doubly  dear  because  of 
the  harm  that  he  had  suffered  at  her 
hands. 

And  yet,  why  not?  What,  after  all,  did 
it  matter?  She  had  done  so  Avith  Luther 
in  order  that  fear  should  not  be  awakened 
in  him.  Why  should  she  not  do  so  with 
Doctor  Arg}'le  to  quiet  a  fear  already 
awakened?  Love  was  always  a  business 
of  countless  tender  deceits.  If  love  de- 
manded that  she  restore  Doctor  Argyle's 
faith  in  a  future  life  by  announcing  her 
own,  why  should  she  not  sacrifice  the 
truth  to  a  higher  claim,  be  the  penalty 
what  it  may?  Two  human  passions,  she 
told  herself,  had  been  through  the  world's 
history  gaining  ground — the  love  of  hu- 
manity and  the  love  of  truth.  All  the 
other  passions  remained  what  they  had 
been ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  had  seemed 
diminished  in  face  of  the  higher  ones;  but 
they  were  at  least  no  stronger.  Only  the 
love  of  man  and  the  love  of  truth  had 
steadily  made  headway,  until  now  no  one 


could  fail  to  see  that  they  were  marching 
hand  in  hand.  The  most  scientific  of  ages 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  philan- 
thropic. 

It  was  wider  knowledge  that  had  created 
wider  love,  and  truth  had  been  at  the  serv- 
ice of  love.  Why,  it  was  Doctor  Argyle's 
love  for  the  woman  who  ran  away  and 
took  up  a  life  of  degradation  that  had 
made  him  abandon  a  theology  which  in- 
sisted that  her  ruin  was  eternal.  Yet  that 
denial  of  truth  as  he  would  have  seen  it 
then,  had  led  him  to  the  truth  as  she  saw 
it.  Black  was  the  negation,  the  absence, 
of  color;  and  yet  in  a  lump  of  coal,  black 
to  its  innermost  grain,  lay  hidden  all  the 
glories  of  the  rainbow.  If  the  creed  of  a 
future  life  had  been  love-created  in  the 
beginning,  why  should  not  her  love  re- 
create one  for  him?  What  did  it  matter 
except  for  her  own  personal  responsibility 
to  truth,  and  one's  idea  of  truth  never  re- 
mained at  a  standstill?  Even  if  it  were 
otherwise,  she  would  not  shrink  one  day 
to  look  back  upon  her  defection  from 
truth  and  she  should  always  be  ashamed 
of  her  defection  from  love. 

In  the  end,  she  made  up  her  mind  quite 
suddenly.  Just  as  she  had  known  she  was 
not  Luther's  mother  when  she  had  taught 
him  to  call  her  so  and  the  boy  had  felt  in  a 
little  while  that  it  was  so,  in  like  manner 
she  could  construct  another  tender  make- 
believe  for  Doctor  Argyle  and  he  would 
accept  it  eagerly  and  his  happiness  would 
be  complete.  And  she  herself  would  be  as 
happy  in  the  one  deception  as  in  the 
other.  After  all,  each  was  relatively  un- 
important except  for  the  happiness  it 
brought.  She  had  told  Doctor  Argyle 
that  no  vision  had  been  vouchsafed  her. 
W^ell,  she  would  set  to  work  to  achieve  a 
vision;  and  it  should  have  all  the  flavor 
of  actuality  about  it,  in  order  that  his 
simple  and  sentimental  nature  might  be 
more  thoroughly  convinced  and  the  other 
impression  effaced. 

It  so  happened  that  romantic  materials 
for  such  a  fabrication  were  at  hand,  Lu- 
cia bethought  herself  ruefully.  She  had 
lately  begun  to  experience  for  the  first 
time  in  her  vigorous  life  any  of  the  pen- 
alties of  Adam.  She  had  been  advised 
by  Doctor  Stott,  in  Washington,  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  submit  to  an 
operation.    It  was  not  much,  he  had  said 
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reassuringly.  He  apprehended  very  little, 
but  she  must  be  for  some  while  under 
ether. 

Much  or  little  made  small  difference  to 
Lucia.  Of  the  risk  she  thought  nothing 
whatever — such  things  were  a  part  of  the 
business  of  living.  But  there  was  some- 
thing particularly  distressing  about  the 
purely  mechanical  and  physical  side  of 
undergoing  an  operation.  Having  lived 
all  her  life  apart  from  people,  she  told  her- 
self humorously  that  it  was  only  natural 
she  should  feel  repugnance  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  superlative  abdication  of  her 
carefully  guarded  privacy.  But  it  never- 
theless smacked  of  the  abnormal  and 
must  be  conquered.  She  had  made  the 
appointment  and  resolutely  put  it  from 
her  mind.  She  now  resolved  to  make  her 
hospital  experience  the  vehicle  of  her 
vision.  She  would  tell  Doctor  Argyle 
that  as  she  was  taking  the  ether  the 
thought  had  come  to  her  that  she  might 
never  wake  and  in  that  instant  she  be- 
came confident  that  she  must  awake  some- 
where, and  that  all  would  be  well.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  impress  him 
profoundly  with  such  a  tale. 

But  as  the  time  approached  she  found 
her  nervous  horror  of  the  physical  details 
growing  more  acute.  The  thought  of 
yielding  up  her  consciousness  at  the  bid- 
ding of  another,  of  submitting  her  body 
to  the  handling  of  another  while  her  mind 
lay  inert  and  sealed  in  a  deathlike  sleep, 
became  well-nigh  intolerable.  Both  were 
indignities  which  no  human  being  should 
be  called  upon  to  endure.  As  the  ordeal 
drew  nearer  still,  she  was  shamefully  con- 
scious of  something  like  panic.  All  these 
details  became  sharply  projected  on  her 
fear-sensitized  imagination.  The  fear  was 
primitive,  animal,  degrading;  but  there 
it  was.  Lucia  felt  that  she  was  no  longer 
in  possession  of  her  soul,  just  as  shortly 
she  should  no  longer  possess  her  mind  and 
body. 

Nevertheless,  love  controlled  her  when 
she  told  Doctor  Argyle,  and  the  necessity 
of  calming  him  steadied  her.  Doctor 
Stott  had  said  it  was  nothing,  she  told 
him,  and  she  herself  had  no  fear.  She 
would  admit  that  she  did  not  like  it,  but 
the  going  under  ether  would  be  a  unique 
opportunity  to  examine  the  phenomenon 
of  ebbing  consciousness.    At  what  second 


would  one  cease  to  say,  "I  am  here  and 
on  the  watch"?  So  she  made  light  of  it. 
But  in  her  heart  she  was  blindly  afraid. 
Pain  and  death  were  nothing,  but  this 
abdication  of  her  personality  and  the  sub- 
sequent violation  of  the  temple  of  her 
body  in  a  drugged  sleep  were  beyond 
measure  horrible.  She  saw  that  it  was 
in  appreciating  the  horror  that  she  had 
also  let  in  the  fear.  It  was  her, horror 
which  had  filled  the  unknown  with  these 
soul-sickening  details. 

Doctor  Argyle  had  exhibited  an  unex- 
pected firmness.  He  would  accompany 
her  to  Washington  and  remain  there  for 
definite  news.  Lucia  allowed  him  to  have 
his  way,  though  she  would  much  rather 
have  faced  her  dark  hour  alone.  Could 
he  stay  with  her  in  her  room  until — until 
they  sent  him  away?  Lucia  promised  to 
arrange  it  if  possible. 

The  last  thing  Lucia  saw  when  her 
eyelids  dropped  was  Doctor  Argyle's  be- 
wildered and  gentle  face  returning  an 
apologetic  smile  to  her  encouraging  one. 
She  knew  he  was  apologizing  because  he 
was  allowing  his  selfish  fear  to  disturb 
her  at  such  a  moment. 

But  though  her  eyelids  had  fallen  from 
heaviness,  she  told  herself  that  her  con- 
sciousness still  sat  firmly  enthroned.  In 
front  of  her  eyes  was  a  suffusion  of  waver- 
ing light.  It  occupied  all  the  space  there 
was.  Now  she  herself  was  lost  in  it. 
She  was  but  a  speck  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  muffled  radiance,  dulled  and  softened 
like  electric  light  through  frosted  glass. 
But  though  she  was  only  a  dizzy  speck 
fluttering  in  the  ocean  of  that  pulsing 
light,  she  was  still  herself.  As  she  gazed 
strainedly,  awaiting  the  moment  this 
minute  consciousness  should  cease,  she 
saw  another  speck  floating  afar.  The 
two  specks,  by  means  of  the  pulsation  of 
that  light,  were  wafted  together.  i\s  she 
approached  the  other,  she  saw  that  it  was 
not  tiny  like  herself  but  that  it  was  grow- 
ing in  size  and  taking  recognizable  shape. 
She  glowed  in  response  to  it  and  knew  be- 
fore she  was  able  to  recognize  it  what  it 
would  be.  It  was  Luther.  He  smiled 
upon  her  and  said:  ^'VVhen  you  wake  up 
I  shall  be  here."    Then  she  knew  no  more. 

When  they  admitted  Doctor  Argyle  to 
her  room  afterward,  Lucia  turned  her 
head  on  the  pillow.    She  was  exhausted 
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and  dizzy,  but  her  eyes  were  wells  of  deep 
content. 

"Dear,"  she  said,  as  she  placed  her 
trembling  hand  in  his  upon  the  bed,  '4t's 
all  right.  And — and  I  have  had  my 
vision." 

At  first  he  did  not  know  what  she 
meant.  He  was  engulfed  in  a  great  wave 
of  thankfulness. 

''Your  vision?"  he  repeated.  ''The 
phenomenon  of  ebbing  consciousness?" 
^  "Why,  yes,"  she  returned,  "if  one 
cares  to  call  it  that.  But  I  have  gone 
down  into  death,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  there  waiting  for  us.  Yours  and  mine 
who  have  gone  before." 

When  Lucia  was  able  to  go  home,  they 
walked  slowly  hand  in  hand  to  their 
favorite  seat  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
They  gazed  silently  for  some  time  into 
the  belt  of  cedars.  Lucia  was  thinking  of 
the  transformation  that  had  been  worked 
in  her.  She  had  known  fear,  and  it  was 
fear    that    had    changed    her    nature. 


Whether  her  belief  in  a  future  life  were 
solely  fear-created  or  not,  she  did  not 
know.  But  she  knew  she  should  never 
have  had  it  otherwise.  It  was  fear  that 
had  made  her  reach  out,  for  the  first 
time,  and  grope  for  something  stronger 
than  herself.  Perhaps  this  groping  was 
the  needful  thing.  She  had  been  mlling 
to  lie  to  Doctor  Argyle,  but  there  had 
been  no  need.  Fear  and  love  working 
together  had  vouchsafed  her  a  vision. 
It  was  all  a  happy  puzzle.  She  would 
take  it  simply,  as  those  of  old  took  their 
divine  mysteries,  and  would  seek  no  so- 
lution. 

Doctor  Argyle  broke  the  silence  softly. 
"Lucia,  my  dear,  God  was  working  with 
you  in  a  mysterious  way." 

"I  think,"  said  Lucia,  "He  never  works 
in  any  other  way.  Because  He  must 
speak  to  each  one  of  us  in  the  only  voice 
we  are  fitted  to  hear.  And  no  one  may 
guess  beforehand  what  that  voice  will 
be." 


SONG 

By  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 

The  roses  are  dead  in  the  garden 
And  the  wind  comes  and  goes 

Bearing  them  into  the  silence — 
For  each  of  my  dreams  a  rose. 


The  door  of  the  house  is  bolted 
And  on  the  hearth  no  fire! 

And  my  heart  keeps  burning,  burning 
With  the  live  coals  of  Desire. 


Yet  here  when  the  roses  were  blooming 

I  turned  from  their  thorns  in  pain, 
And  here  when  the  door  was  open 
\  I  dreamed  of  a  palace  in  Spain. 


"Them  there's  what's  on  my  mind,  day  and  night." — Page  119. 
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*HEY'S  only  one  to-day,  far's  I  can 
see,"  announced  the  sheriff  of 
Lodge  Pole,  ex-officio  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  See  the  Stage  Come  In. 
''Guess  he  wanted  to  get  off  at  Star 
City,"  mused  the  Postmaster-and-Bar- 
keep  of  Lodge  Pole,  a  furrow  of  anxiety 
marring  his  dual  brow.  "They's  an 
opery-house  there." 

The  lone  occupant  of  the  stage,  a  large, 
red-faced    gentleman    of    indeterminate 
Vol.  LVI.— 13 


years,  lumbered  stiffly  from  the  vehicle 
and  gazed  about  him  with  profound  at- 
tention. He  was  clothed  entirely  in  blue, 
set  off  with  an  amazing  number  of  brass 
buttons.  Having  at  length  completed  his 
scrutiny  of  the  camp  and  its  beetling  en- 
virons, he  nodded  his  head  and  spoke: 
"Quite  high  up — this  here  port?" 
"  If  it  was  any  higher  it'd  be  two  mile," 
offered  the  sheriff,  regarding  the  new- 
comer with  the  appraising  eye  of  the  law. 
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"Right  oh," 
and  the  other 
nodded  once 
more,  as  a  man 
satisfied. 
"You  can 
heave  that 
dunnage  over- 
board,  my 
man." 

A  little  later 
he  sat  upon  a 
vast  pile  of 
belongings  in 
pink  and  yel- 
low bags  and 
addressed  the 
still  gaping  cit- 
izens. 

"I  am  the 
only  seafaring 
man  as  has  ev- 
er give  up  the 
sea  fer  good," 
he  announced. 
"Lots  on  'em's 
gone  away,  but 
they  always 
comes  back 
sooner  or  later. 
I  call  'em  weak. 
Josiah  Snow 
went  to  Kan- 
sas. Says  he 
can't  put  up 
with  the  dev- 
illed water  no 
longer.  Back 
inside  of 
tew  month. 
'What's  a  mat- 
ter?' says  I. 
'Try  it,'  says 
he.  'I  ain't  no 
lollypop,'  says 
I.  'When  I  go 
I  stay.     No  more  o'  this  good-fer-nothing    large-sized   packing-case 


He  began  to  realize  that  his  actions  might  lay  themselves 
open  to  misinterpretation. — Page  122. 


"Haw-haw,'* 
roared  the 
Postmaster- 
and-Barkeep. 
"^o-tels— yeh, 
lots  of  'em. 
But's  a  matter 
o'  fact,  they  is 
that  shack 
Alaska  Owens 
pulled  out  of 
last  week.  The 
rent  ain't  high, 
bein'  zero,  and 
the  taxes  is 
nom'nal." 

"We  might 
have  a  ration 
o'  grog  to  all 
hands,"  mused 
the  seafaring 
man. 

Later,  they 
led  him  by  tor- 
tuous toe-holds 
through  the 
business  dis- 
trict of  Lodge 
Pole,  two  hun- 
dred perpen- 
dicular feet  to 
the  floor  of  the 
canyon  and 
perhaps  a 
tenth  of  that 
distance  up  the 
opposite  wall, 
to  the  late  resi- 
dence of  Alaska 
Owens,  who 
had  departed 
Lodge  Pole  by 
unanimous 
consent.  It 
looked  rather 
more  like  a 
than   anything 


now 


^-j" 


salt  water  fer  mine.'  By  the  way,  mates,  else,  and  one  could  not  down  the  impres- 
does  they  happen  to  be  any  quarters  sion  that  it  had  been  dropped  from  a  great 
hereabouts  that  ain't  in  commission  just    height  and  somehow  miraculously  stood 

the  impact.  At  any  rate,  it  clung  there 
on  its  precarious  ledge  and  looked  out 
over  the  thread  of  low,  huddled  roofs 
which  made  up  the  "bottoms"  of  Lodge 
Pole. 

"Good  broad  beam,"  commented  the 


"  How's  that?  "  The  law  at  Lodge  Pole 
was  not  to  be  caught  napping  by  any  sub- 
tlety of  strange  speech. 

"Any  quarters — er — any  place  a  man 
can  put  up — a  hotel  or  something?" 
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seafarer,  with  the  satisfied  air  of  one 
who  had  always  sailed,  by  preference, 
in  vessels  of  noble  girth,  ''but  unsea- 
worthy"  —  the  last  with  a  professional 
eye  squinting  through  the  cracks  in  the 
planking.  "We'll  have  t'  overhaul  a  bit, 
I  reck'n." 

The  committee  was  about  to  retrace  its 
steps  and  leave  the  new  owner  at  his 
threshold — a  square  aperture  at  the  top 
of  the  box — when  the  sheriff  was  suddenly 


from  a  prospect  in  the  hills,  happened  up- 
on the  retired  seafarer  in  mortal  conflict 
with  a  saw  and  a  fragment  of  hard  pine, 
three  days  later. 

''Puttin'  in  some  cupboards?"  he  in- 
quired with  neighborly  cheer. 

The  captain  raised  a  red  face  and  an 
ireful  eye. 

''Cupboards?'' 

Then  his  better  nature  reflected  that 
education  is  a  jewel  of  great  scarcity  and 


moved  by  his  official  character,  the  same  that  many  men  are  ignorant, 

having  been  a  trifle  mollified  by  the  ration  "Not  cupboards,"  he  explained  with 

to  all  hands.  patience.     "  Timbers.     She  ain't  got  near 

"Stranger,"  he  hesitated,  "y' see  we  al-  enough  timbers  in  her  hull.     I  can't  see 


ways  like  here  to- 
er — to  sort  o'  know 
a  man's  name " 

"  Spoke  like  a 
gentleman,'' 
boomed  the  man  in 
blue.  "My  name 
is  nobody's  secret 
— Cap'n  Ulysses  G. 
Dadd,  of  the  brig 
Valentine,  and  the 
four-master  Philip 
Sandow,  and  the 
ship  Adrianne,  and 
the " 

'^  And — yer  busi- 
ness  ?" 

"And  my  busi- 
ness in  these  here 
waters — er — here — 
is  bein'  and  remain- 
in'  sev'ral  hunderd 
mile  from  the  smell 
o'  ssilt,fer  good.  I 
ain't  no  loUypop." 

They  left  him  sit- 
ting on  the  top  side 
of  his  abode  and 
thumping  his  broad 
chest  as  a  man  of 
resolution  should. 

The  amenities 
having  been  ac- 
complished, it  was 
not  the  business  of 
any  man  to  disturb 
the  captain's  rest, 
and  so  it  was  mere- 
ly by  accident  that 
one  Shoeleather 
Huggins,  returning 


He  felt  that  this  was  no  time  for  ceremony. 
—  Page  125. 


what  her  builder 
was  thinkin'  of — 
why,  she'd  go  to 
pieces  in  a  tideway. 
But  here's  what 
worries  me  most. 
Come  aboard  and 
see." 

He  led  Shoeleath- 
er within  and  stood 
pointing  at  one  of 
the  floor  cracks 
with  an  air  of  tre- 
mendous portent. 

"  Them  there's 
what's  on  my  mind, 
day  and  night." 

Shoeleather  was 
somewhat  con- 
fused. He  peered 
down  through  the 
meagre  opening  at 
his  feet  but  could 
make  out  nothing 
more  sinister  than 
a  rusty  oyster-can 
reposing  beneath 
the  shack.  He  was 
trying  in  vain  to 
frame  a  non-com- 
mittal reply,  when 
the  captain  came 
to  his  relief  by  fix- 
ing him  with  an  eye 
of  further  portent 
and  pronouncing: 

"A  man  with  a 
leaky  craft  is  only 
half  a  man." 

Enormously  re- 
lieved, Shoeleather 
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admitted  that  this  was  true  and  went  on 
home  with  his  brain  reeHng. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  same  week 
that  a  teamster  by  the  name  of  Mark,  be- 
tween two  drinks  at  the  Postoffice-and- 
Bar,  propounded  the  theory  that  the  new- 
comer was  out  of  his  head. 

''I've  see  'em  doin'  sech  things  at  the 
State  'Sylum,  up  to  Petersburg,  but  out  in 


the  open — ugh-ugh — never,"  he  was  heard 
to  mutter.  Pressed  for  particulars,  he  be- 
came savage. 

"Looky  here,  will  a  man  in  his  head, 
like  you  er  me,  spend  his  time  poundin' 
string  into  cracks  with  a  col'  chisel  an' 
mallet— huh?" 

Captain  Dadd,  who  could  fill  a  seam 
with  the  best  ship's  caulker  alive,  would 


I 


i 


"Wall,  I  snum  to  man,"  he  marvelled,  staring  at  the  rocker  in  the  corner,  his  face 
crimson.      "How'd^^zt/ git  here?" — Page  125. 
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probably  have  stood  aghast  if  he  could 
have  heard  this.  He  did  come  in  shortly 
after,  for  a  "bit  of  toddy."  He  made 
himself  comfortable  on  a  coil  of  rope  and 
called  sturdily  for  stories — 
stories  about  the  mountains 
and  outlaws  in  general. 

''Fill  me  up  with  'em,"  he 
demanded.  "I  been  waitin' 
to  hear  'em  fer  long." 

So  all  that  afternoon  and 
far  into  the  twilight  there 
were  stories — tales  of  the 


"I  can't  tell  you,"  the  Postmaster- 
and-Barkeep  had  to  confess.  "But  he 
ain't  got  any  the  best  of  me — he  don't 
know  hisself.     He  told  me  so." 


"We  must  be  going  at  a  frightful  rate." — Page  126. 


Gold  Coast,  records  of  cruises  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  narratives  of  the  water-fronts 
of  Melbourne  and  Singapore  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, till  the  seafaring  man  was  entirely 
out  of  breath  and  the  rope  in  his  hands, 
having  suffered  a  hundred  and  three  mi- 
raculous knots  without  repeating  once,  ex- 
hibited signs  of  disintegration. 

"  Reckon  I  perty  nigh  ruined  that  bit  o' 
line,"  he  muttered.  "Better  le'me  have 
about  ten  fathom  of  it.  It's  always  handy 
about  decks,  anyhow." 

He  developed  a  mania  for  buying  "a 
bit  o'  line."  Scarcely  two  days  passed  in 
succession  that  he  did  not  carry  home  a 
coil  of  it.  Mark's  theory  gained  adher- 
ents. 

"What's  he  do  with  it  all?"  the  sheriff 
wanted  to  know. 


Shoeleather  Huggins  had  an  offering  as 
well. 

"You  know,  he's  got  that  floor  of  his 
tighter'n  a  bathtub.  'Tain't  healthy,  I 
call  it." 

And  so  passed  the  month  of  March. 
Captain  Dadd  was  content  at  last,  hav- 
ing put  the  sea,  which  is  man's  worst 
enemy,  firmly  behind  him  —  for  good. 
Such  time  as  he  could  spare  from  "over- 
haulin'"  he  spent  in  assuring  the  citizens 
of  Lodge  Pole  that  they  were  incompa- 
rably more  fortunate  than  seafaring  char- 
acters. 

"  Have  a  look  at  that  there  sky-line,"  he 
would  exhort  them.  "Nice  up  an'  down 
an'  perty,  an'  Uttle  sticks  o'  trees  in  it — 
an' — an'  it  don't  ever  move.  That's  the 
p'int.     It  don't  ever  move." 
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The  man  who  heard  anything  but  sat- 
isfaction in  all  this  must  have  been  crazy, 
as  the  captain  would  have  told  him  with 
considerable  heat. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  captain's  shelf  of 
rock,  the  canyon  wddens  out  abruptly  into 
a  considerable  hollow  in  the  hills,  known  as 
the  Basin.  This  basin  is  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide  by  two  miles  in  length, 
terminating  at  the  lower  end  in  a  narrow 
cut,  through  which  the  most  insignificant 
creek  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of  ' '  river' ' 
escapes  to  the  valley  of  the  Tunegas. 
Above  and  behind  the  captain's  ledge 
stands  a  gigantic  nubbin  of  rock,  adorned 
with  a  cluster  of  the  only  lodge-pole  pines 
for  twenty  miles  around. 

Upon  an  early  afternoon  of  April,  a 
man  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
tree  of  this  company.  No  one  could  have 
guessed  what  the  man  was  doing  there  in 
twenty  guesses.  The  man  himself  would 
not  have  done  it  in  a  hundred.  A  spy- 
glass of  mammoth  proportions  hung  from 
his  shoulder,  but  he  had  not  put  it  to  his 
eyes.  He  rested  his  burly  form  on  the  top- 
most branch  that  would  bear  his  weight  and 
rocked  gently  back  and  forth  for  an  hour. 

"It  don't  ever,  ever,  ever  move,"  he 
remarked  at  length. 

Then  he  began  to  descend,  very  labo- 
riously, for  he  was  a  large  man.  He  had 
come  as  far  as  the  lowermost  branch,  and 
was  preparing  to  embrace  the  trunk  in  his 
arms,  when  a  gasp  of  apprehension  broke 
from  his  lips  and  his  legs  wrapped  them- 
selves automatically  about  the  limb. 

Why  the  captain  should  have  acted  in 
this  manner  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
There  is  a  popular  saying  about  sailors 
and  girls  and  the  generality  of  ports,  and, 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  rather  plump  and 
rather  good-looking  woman,  flanked  by  a 
pair  of  apparently  innocent  children,  that 
met  his  startled  gaze  from  below. 

The  captain  felt  that  he  would  appear 
less  idiotic  if  he  could  think  of  something 
to  say.  He  began  to  realize  that  his  ac- 
tions might  lay  themselves  open  to  misin- 
terj)retation. 

''I — I  ain't  seen  you  around  here  be- 
fore," he  faltered. 

"I  just  came  a  few  days  ago,"  the  lady 
replied,  with  a  frank  cheerfulness.  "  What 
can  you  be  doing  up  in  that  tree,  if  it's  not 
too  impoUte  to  ask?" 


The  captain  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and 
blew  and  gazed  up  the  trunk  as  though 
meditating.     Likewise  he  blushed. 

"I  thought  I  made  out  a  bird's  nest  up 
there,"  he  imparted,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  would  not  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known;  "but  I  was  mistaken." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  stay  up  there," 
came  the  cheerful  voice  from  below.  "It 
must  be  uncomfortable.  There,  I  seem  to 
be  offering  a  lot  of  advice  that  hasn't  been 
asked  for." 

The  captain  descended  with  a  great 
show  of  puffing  and  blowing  and  sat  down 
upon  a  ledge  to  mop  his  steaming  brow. 

"You  can  see  a  pile  of  country  from  up 
there."     He  tried  the  new  tack  delicately. 

"H'mmm.  Something  like  a  mast,  isn't 
it?" 

A  man  of  smaller  calibre  than  Captain 
Dadd  would  have  abandoned  his  guns  at 
this.  Had  he  been  carrying  on  his  trade 
in  the  prize-ring,  the  sporting  writers 
would  have  termed  him  a  "glutton  for 
punishment."  Observing  her  covertly 
from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  cap,  he  saw 
that  the  woman's  face  was  free  from  guile, 
and  he  changed  front  with  an  amazing 
versatility  of  defence. 

"I  am  the  only  seafarin'  person  as  has 
ever — "  he  launched  forth  upon  his  for- 
mal proclamation,  but  she  interrupted 
him  with  a  flicker  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  oh,  I  know  who  you  are  all  right. 
There's  no  one  in  Lodge  Pole  who  doesn't 
know  about  Captain  Ulysses  G.  Dadd." 

Things  were  beginning  to  get  on.  There 
is  a  certain  quality  to  the  sound  of  wind 
blowing  through  the  branches  of  pine- 
trees  that  resembles  music.  The  retired 
seaman's  hand  found  its  way  into  the 
breast  of  his  jacket,  and  he  discovered 
himself  a  trifle  nearer  the  lady,  who  was 
also  seated  upon  the  ledge  of  rock. 

"And  now,"  he  offered,  in  his  best 
quarter-deck  style,  "I  believe  you've  got 
the  best  of  me — how?" 

"Oh,  I — my  name  is  Susan  Lander," 
she  told  him,  merrily,  but  with  an  eye 
upon  the  waning  ledge  between  them. 

"I'm  pleased  t'  know  you.  Miss  Lan- 
der." The  captain  gained  a  good  half 
foot  by  his  wriggle  of  emphasis. 

^^ Mrs.  Lander,"  she  corrected. 

"Mrs.  Lander,"  he  repeated,  but  there 
was  no  gusto  in  his  words.     After  all,. it  is 


"Whose  children  are  them  seven?"  he  demanded,  glaring  down  upon  her  with  a  baleful 

eye. — Page  127. 


only  the  poets  who  can  distinguish  music 
in  the  trees. 

"  Widdy?  "  he  exploded  after  a  moment, 
for  the  chance  had  occurred  to  him  in  an 
explosive  manner. 

Mrs.  Lander  nodded  her  head  and  arose 
with  some  abruptness  to  let  her  hands  fall 
unconsciously  over  the  children's  shoulders. 

The  captain  had  never  been  noted  for 
stopping  people  on  the  street  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exclaiming  over  their  offspring. 
He  was,  in  fact,  what  he  was  pleased  to 


denominate  "a  man's  man."  At  this 
point,  however,  he  eased  his  person  into  a 
less  constrained  attitude,  and  expanded 
his  chest. 

"Perty  kids,  I  call  'em.     I  wisht  I  had 
a  bit  o'  toffy  about  me." 

"I    think    they're   nice,"    the   woman 
agreed,  smiling  down  at  them. 

^' There  are  only  seven  of  them,"  she 
added. 

"Holy  speckled  mack'rul,"  remarked 
the  seafarer  under  his  breath. 
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He  sat  hunched  upon  himself  and 
watched  the  three  go  away  through  the 
pines,  still  muttering  the  name  of  the 
sanctified  fish. 

''Only  seven  of  'em,"  Captain  Dadd 


him,   and  especially  over  a  square  red 
house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
by  a  certain  lady,  at  his  earnest  solicita- 
tion. 
At  length  he  spat  over  the  port  side. 


mused,  some  days  later.     ''Only  forty-    Then  he  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 


I 


if^- 


"'Twa'n't  my  fault,  though,  was  it?"  he  appealed  to  her. — Page  128. 


eight — only  a  couple  of  hunderd — thou- 
sand." 

If  he  was  merely  drilling  himself  in  the 
lower  branches  of  mathematics,  he  went 
at  it  with  a  singular  heat  and  venom.  He 
spat  over  the  starboard  rail  of  his  angular 
craft,  noted  that  the  last  rays  of  the  sun 
had  left  the  Basin,  lowered  the  flag  from 
the  peak  of  the  improvised  mast  and  ran 
up  a  "riding-light"  in  its  place,  all  with  a 
pronounced  lack  of  enthusiasm.  Then  in 
the  gathering  gloom  he  brooded  over  that 
portion  of  Lodge  Pole  which  lay  before 


down  the  deck,  pausing  to  examine  the 
mooring-line,  which  ran  down  to  a  bowlder 
in  the  canyon,  against  chance  of  chafing  in 
the  event  that  the  wind  should  haul  "to 
the  south'rd  "  during  the  night.  Then  he 
went  below. 

"Only  seven,^^  he  remarked  once  more, 
with  the  same  flavor  of  indignation. 

About  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  the 
captain  was  awakened  by  a  battering  and 
roaring  in  the  world  without.  He  was  a 
sound  sleeper,  and  it  took  some  time  for 
him  to  gather  his  faculties.     Half-way 
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there  he  murmured  his  willingness  to  eat 
the  capstan  if  there  wouldn't  be  a  con- 
siderable sea  making  up  before  long. 
Then  his  reason  came  upon  him  and  he 
remarked:  '^Dodgastit." 

''This  here's  the  consarndest  country," 
he  complained,  rolling  out  of  his  bunk. 
''Can't  tell  one  darn  thing  about  the 
weather.  Turn  in  with  the  wind  t'  the 
west'rd  an'  everything  clear;  turn  out 
with  a  gale  o'  rain.     Sacred  herrin' — it  be 

A  few  minutes  later  he  repaired  "above 
decks,"  muffled  in  oilskins,  and  repeated 
his  statement  that  it  was  raining.  It  was 
not  a  steady  downpour,  but  more  like  a 
procession  of  waterfalls  passing  overhead, 
and  in  the  pauses  the  mariner  could  hear 
the  gurgling  of  myriad  rivulets  eating 
at  the  mountains.  He  went  below  and 
stripped  off  his  dripping  "oils"  with  the 
firm  idea  of  returning  to  rest,  only  to  sit 
brooding  over  them  for  ten  minutes  by 
the  ship's  chronometer  on  the  bulkhead. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  rose  and  pulled 
them  on  once  more,  lit  a  huge  ship's  lan- 
tern, and  left  the  vessel. 

In  the  "  bottoms  "  the  captain  found  the 
water  already  rising  about  his  ankles,  and 
it  was  only  the  light  of  the  lantern  that 
saved  him  from  numerous  collisions  with 
splashing  refugees,  all  making  for  the 
other  wall  of  the  gulch.  After  a  series  of 
encounters  with  stray  buildings  he  came 
to  the  one  he  was  looking  for — the  red 
one.  He  felt  that  this  was  no  time  for 
ceremony,  and  accordingly  thundered 
upon  the  door  with  all  the  violence  he 
could  command.  After  a  while  he  tried 
the  door,  found  it  would  open,  and  re- 
ceived a  hollow  echo  to  the  shout  he  sent 
in.  A  man  running  past  in  the  dark 
paused  long  enough  to  ask  him  what  he 
was  looking  for  there. 

"Why,  I  was  jest — er — "  hesitated  the 
mariner,  "I  was  jest  huntin'  fer  some- 
body  " 

"Hunt  higher,"  yelled  the  man,  wav- 
ing a  shadowy  arm  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  canyon. 

The  captain  sighed,  probably  with  re- 
lief. He  turned  and  splashed  back  through 
the  black  and  ragged  town.  Before  he 
reached  the  foot  of  his  ledge  he  decided 
it  was  high  time  for  him  to  hurry. 

"Tide  comes  s'prisin'  fast,"  he  niut- 
VoL.  LVI.— 14 


tered  to  himself,  feeling  the  invisible  wa- 
ter swirling  fiercely  about  his  thighs.  It 
struck  with  a  rush  as  he  groped  for  his 
own  little  trail,  battered  at  his  waist, 
licked  about  his  shoulders,  and  swept  him 
into  a  clump  of  scrub-oak,  where  he  clung 
sputtering  and  panting  till  he  could  clam- 
ber on  with  a  better  breath.  He  was 
glad  to  see  the  lights  of  his  vessel.  They 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  warmth,  illumina- 
tion, and  security  there  in  the  tormented 
gloom. 

"Quite  a  bit  o'  wind,"  he  remarked  to 
himself  as  he  squinted  at  the  "riding- 
light,"  which  spun  around  the  masthead 
like  a  distracted  pinwheel.  "I  wonder  if 
she's  got  all  seven  of  'em  aloft  and  se- 
cured," he  added  irrelevantly. 

All  unnoted  by  the  shrouded  world,  a 
tremendous  change  had  come  over  Cap- 
tain Ulysses  G.  Dadd.  He  scrambled  up 
the  side-ladder  with  a  greater  show  of 
energy  than  had  been  his  for  weeks  past, 
and  once  on  deck,  he  paced  back  and 
forth,  head  erect  and  nostrils  quivering 
like  a  superannuated  fire-horse  at  the 
clang  of  a  gong.  Below,  in  the  darkness 
on  the  "lee  side," could  be  heard  a  mighty 
passage  of  water  and  the  occasional  splash 
of  a  bowlder,  dislodged  by  the  eating  riv- 
ulets. The  great  wind  boomed  across  the 
ridges  above,  descending  into  the  canyon 
in  erratic  dabs  and  eddies.  The  rain  was 
no  longer  a  rain — it  was  the  bursting  of 
a  cloud. 

The  seafaring  man  raised  the  hatch  and 
was  washed  into,  rather  than  entered,  the 
cabin,  landing  on  the  floor  in  a  watery 
heap.  To  put  it  most  charitably,  here 
was  an  undignified  posture  for  a  man  who 
had  commanded  deep-sea  ships.  Captain 
Dadd  was  acutely  aware  of  the  fact. 

"Wall,  I  snum  to  man,"  he  marvelled, 
staring  at  the  rocker  in  the  corner,  his 
face  crimson.     "How'd  yew  git  here?" 

"I  walked,"  answered  the  lady,  smiling 
and  unembarrassed, 

"I  got  the  wrong  side  of  the  gulch,"  she 
went  on  without  waiting,  "and  then  I  saw 
your  lights,  and  w^hen  I  found  nobody  at 
home  I  just  came  in.  I  was  sure  you 
wouldn't  mind  on  such  a  night.  Do 
you?" 

Captain  Dadd  waved  his  hands  feebly 
in  front  of  his  face.  After  all,  what  can 
one  say  to  a  question  like  that?    He  re- 
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mained  there  flapping  his  hands  so  long 
that  she  had  to  say  something,  so  she  sug- 
gested that  he  might  take  off  his  dripping 
oil-clothes. 

"N'mmm,"  he  mumbled.  ''I  reckon 
I  better  go  'bove-decks  an'  take  a  squint 
around."     He  clambered  out  hea\dly. 

He  returned  after  some  five  minutes  of 
''squinting  around"  with  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  about  him. 

"Consid'ble  water  comin'/'  he  ob- 
served. ''How  often  d'  they  have  these 
here  high-course  tides  in  these  parts — d' 
you  know?" 

"  Do  you  mean  these  washouts?  "  Her 
smile  might  conceivably  have  been  one  of 
amusement.  "I  guess  they  come  every 
year  or  so — the  people  get  used  to  bring- 
ing their  houses  back  from  the  Basin. 
Why?" 

"  Because  if  it  keeps  on  risin'  'twon't  be 


long — jumpifi'    catfish- 


The   captain 


stopped  with  this  abrupt  blasphemy  and 
stared  at  the  lady. 

^'Jumpiji'  caffishf  herepesited'/'where's 
the  seveji?'' 

It  was  now  her  turn  to  stare. 

''The  seven  ?     Seven  what  ? " 

"Why,  the  seven  Httle  'uns." 

She  laughed — a  comfortable,  full-bos- 
omed laugh. 

"Oh,  they're  all  right.  Up  on  the 
other  side,  I  suppose." 

Captain  Dadd  regarded  her  severely. 

"  Wall,  I  mus'  say  you  take  it  ca'm,"  he 
observed. 

Perhaps  he  did  her  an  injustice,  for  she 
had  already  got  up  and  sought  the  im- 
memorial refuge  of  her  sex  in  "tidying 
up"  the  room.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
move,  as  she  began  to  realize  with  the  dis- 
covery that  no  "tidying  up"  was  needed 
here.  The  binnacle  on  the  "forward 
bulkhead"  shone  with  the  lustre  of  seven 
suns,  as  did  the  chronometer  and  the  sex- 
tant and  the  hanging  lamp.  The  cabin 
deck  was  swabbed  till  it  cried  for  a  speck 
of  dust.  The  commander  might  have 
had  his  turn  at  amusement  now  had  he 
not  been  so  absorbed  with  the  really  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  the  lady  seemed 
to  set  off  the  beauties  of  the  apartment. 
He  heaved  a  tremendous  sigh  as  she 
reached  out  a  plump  arm  to  take  up  his 
favorite  volume  of  "Coast  Pilot." 

Then  he  made  another  sort  of  sound 


as  the  "Coast  Pilot"  came  to  life  and 
jumped  to  meet  her  hand.  A  great  rat- 
tle of  things  banging  on  walls  disturbed 
the  booming  silence  of  the  cabin.  The 
mariner  found  himself  sprawling  on  the 
floor  some  feet  from  the  chair  he  had 
lately  occupied.  Mrs.  Susan  Lander, 
clinging  to  a  stanchion,  opened  her  mouth 
but  she  did  not  scream. 

There  came  another  jar,  and  another. 
Then  the  little  room  fell  to  rocking  and 
careening  gently,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
cabin  of  a  vessel  at  sea.  The  hanging 
lamp  described  smooth  circles  around  its 
pivot,  the  dial  in  the  binnacle  wavered 
erratically  for  a  moment,  then  settled  at 
S.  S.  W.  The  chronometer  on  the  bulk- 
head told  three  bells  of  the  morning  watch. 

Mrs.  Lander  clung  to  her  stanchion, 
staring  at  Captain  Dadd  out  of  round 
eyes.  The  latter  teetered  back  and  forth 
on  his  toes,  puffed  his  cheeks  prodigiously, 
squinted  an  eye  at  the  face  of  the  com- 
pass, and  strove  to  be  sober. 

"  I'll  tumble  up  and  have  a  look  about," 
he  muttered,  studiously  avoiding  the  la- 
dy's eye.  She  spoke  with  a  steadiness 
that  belied  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

"  I  can't  see,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  see  why 
we  haven't  bumped  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Basin  by  this  time.  We  must  be 
going  at  a  frightful  rate." 

''Going?  Why,  darnation — er — why, 
we're  riding  at  anchor,  I  tell  you.  Craft 
o'  this  tonnage  ain't  goin'  t'  drag  a  moor- 
in'  stone  's  big's  a  house  very  far." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  understand." 

The  captain  had  succeeded  in  compos- 
ing his  face,  but  the  rakish  tilt  of  his 
shoulders  betrayed  his  shameful  elation  as 
he  clambered  up  the  ladder  and  disap- 
peared in  the  wet  darkness  "above- 
decks."  When  he  came  down  again,  he 
found  his  shipmate  pointing  in  conster- 
nation at  a  film  of  water  which  had  spread 
over  the  floor. 

"Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,"  he  assured 
her.  "Half  an  hour  in  the  water'll  close 
her  seams  up  more'n  all  the  caulkin'  in 
the  world.  We're  ridin'  easy,  right  in  the 
middle  o'  the  fairway."  He  buried  his 
chin  in  a  hand  and  appeared  to  meditate. 

"I  reckon  you'll  be  wantin'  t'  get 
ashore."  A  sigh.  "Got  to  signal  for  a 
boat  party.  Our  boats  ain't — er — jest 
seaworthy." 
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He  sighed  again,  turned  to  a  rack  on 
the  wall  and  took  down  a  rocket,  marked 
"Red,"  and  clambered  out  again.  A 
moment  later  the  lady  was  aware  of  a 
lurid  glow  pouring  down  through  the  com- 
panionway.  She  sat  on  the  table,  feet 
tucked  beneath  her,  full  ten  minutes,  be- 
fore the  mariner's  voice  sounded  from 
above. 

''They're  wigwagging,"  he  announced 
importantly. 

After  another  space  of  silence  he  lum- 
bered down  and  stood  before  her,  scratch- 
ing his  head  in  peri)lexity. 

"  I'll  be  hornswaggled  if  I  can  make  out 
what  they're  tryin'  t'  say,"  he  grumbled. 
'"Tain't  in  'Naval'  and  'tain't  in  'U.  S. 
Merchant'  and  'tain't  in  'International.' 
Can't  make  head  or  tail  out  of  it.  Better 
stick  yer  head  out  an'  take  a  look.  Mebby 
some  shore  code." 

"They're  making  a  raft,"  she  called 
down  when  she  had  taken  a  "look." 

"What  code?" 

"  Common  Sense  Code.  It's  what  any- 
body would  do." 

Captain  Dadd  was  silent. 

For  a  time  now  the  two  shipmates 
watched  the  distant  activities,  taking 
turn  and  turn  about  "on  deck,"  one  of 
them  always  remaining  below  in  the  in- 
terests of  stability.  The  rain  left  off  sud- 
denly and  the  stars  came  out;  the  wash 
of  a  hundred  miles  rushed  under  them, 
boiling  and  muddy,  kicking  up  a  little 
white  feather  of  spray  where  the  mooring- 
line,  taut  up-stream,  cut  into  it.  At 
length  it  was  evident,  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  lanterns  ashore,  that  the  impro- 
vised raft  was  being  launched.  Mrs. 
Lander  went  below  and  the  captain  took 
the  deck  to  supervise  boarding  operations. 

"They're  comin'  down  at  the  end  of  a 
line,"  he  informed  her  shortly.  And  then 
after  a  Httle  while: 

"There's  two  of  'em  aboard  her.  I 
can  make  'em  out  now,  plain.  They'll 
be  alongside  in  a  couple  o'  minutes." 

"  Where  are  they  now?  "  she  called  up  a 
moment  later. 

"They're  only  jest  a  little  ways  off 
now,"  he  reassured  her.  "Don't  you 
worry,  Mrs.  Susan — you'll  be  seein'  them 
childern  o'  yourn  in  ten  minutes  more,  an' 
glad  they'll " 

"  Children  of  mine  ?  " 


Something  about  the  exclamation  led 
Captain  Dadd  to  turn  about  on  his  knees 
and  stick  his  head  down  the  hatchway. 

"Whose  children  are  them  seven?"  he 
demanded,  glaring  down  upon  her  with  a 
baleful  eye. 

"What  seven?" 

"Them  seven ^ 

"  If  you  mean  the  youngsters  that  come 
to  school  to  me,"  she  advised  him  primly, 
"why,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you.  I  only 
know  their  first  names." 

Captain  Ulysses  G.  Dadd  continued  to 
stare  at  her.  His  face  became  redder  and 
redder,  which  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  lowermost  portion  of  his 
anatomy  at  that  moment.  The  lady 
viewed  him  with  growing  solicitude  for 
his  blood-vessels. 

"Why?"  she  inquired  with  a  lame 
briskness.  "Did  you  actually  think — " 
But  there  the  captain  interrupted  her. 

"  Wall— I'll— be— dummed." 

Then  his  face  was  no  longer  visible  in 
the  opening. 

She  heard  a  muffled  hail — the  voice  of 
the  Postmaster-and-Barkeep. 

"I  believe  I'll  get  my  hat  on,"  she  ob- 
served to  herself. 

But  the  course  of  events  was  to  run  in 
other  channels.  She  had  no  more  than 
lifted  her  hand  when  there  came  a  slight 
shock,  followed  by  a  tremendous  and  in- 
nocuous burst  of  swearing  from  the  deck 
overhead.  The  cabin  fell  to  bobbing  and 
gyrating  slowly.  The  sound  of  the  water 
swishing  along  the  sides  was  no  longer 
audible.  After  a  moment,  the  command- 
er's face  appeared  in  the  hatchway. 

"Wall,  of  all  the — wall,  now  what 
d'you  think  o' — wall,  of  all  the  dumnation 
luck " 

"Captain,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Wall,  now  what  d'you  think  o'  that 
there  moorin'-line — partin'  spang  in  two, 
when  them  fellows  warn't  over  a  fathom 
away." 

Later  they  were  floating  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  Basin.  The  gray  of  the  dawn  was 
on  the  peaks.  The  mariner  came  down 
the  ladd^,  the  picture  of  a  man  bowed 
down  by  adverse  fate. 

"You  know,"  he  speculated,  "if  this 
carries  us  through  the  gut  below  here, 
why,  it  might  take  us  half-way  to  tide- 
water before  it  let  up."     Out  of  the  cor- 
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ner  of  one  squinted  eye,  he  observed  the 
effect  of  this  appaUing  prophecy  upon  the 
lady. 

*'I  shouldn't  wonder,"  she  prophesied 
in  turn,  ''if  it  ran  us  down  as  far  as  Three 
Forks." 

The  captain  was  evidently  laboring  in 
the  grip  of  some  shattering  emotion.  He 
drew  up  a  chair,  sat  down,  with  his  feet 
planted  squarely  in  six  inches  of  water 
and  his  hands  grasping  the  edge  of  the 
table  till  their  knuckles  whitened  pain- 
fully.    Thus  braced,  he  resumed: 

"Three  Forks,  you  say?  H'mmm.  I 
reckon  they'd  be  a  church  o'  some  sort  at 
Three  Forks,  wouldn't  they,  Mrs.  Susan?" 

"Why,  I  suppose  so." 

It  seemed  that  a  large  drop  of  water 
had  splashed  upon  the  binnacle,  and  the 
lady  must  fall  to  rubbing  it  vigorously 
with  her  handkerchief.  The  mariner,  how- 
ever, had  set  his  hand  to  the  plough. 

"And  I  reckon  if  they  was  a  church, 
they'd  likewise  be  a — a — a  par  son. ^^ 

She  had  vanquished  the  spot  now  and 
turned  to  face  him  with  the  sort  of  smile 
the  poor  man  had  never  beheld  before  in 
his  life. 

"Why,  of  course  there  would,  you 
old — "  She  did  not  say  "idiot,"  she 
said  "dear." 

The  seafarer  jumped  up  and  walked 
furiously  around  the  table,  betraying  a 
state  of  mind  unbecoming  to  a 


man  s 


man 


Wall,  I'll  be —    Susan.     Would  you 
ever  've  b'lieved  it  was  in  me?" 

Still  later,  and  the  derelict  residence 
progressed  with  occasional  bumpings  over 
the   Cottonwood   flats   of   the   Tunegas. 


Mrs.  Susan  Lander  was  sitting  "on  deck," 
far  "  aft,"  musing.  Captain  Dadd's  head 
appeared  from  the  companionway  and 
bobbed  and  rotated  uneasily,  as  though  it 
had  been  the  Baptist's  head  on  a  very  un- 
stable charger.  It  was  evident  from  the 
light  of  uncertainty  in  his  eye  that  he  had 
something  to  say  and  did  not  know  how  to 
say  it.  He  bent  the  eye  upon  the  lady 
and  then  turned  it  hastily  to  the  weather. 

"Hum,"  he  soliloquized,  "hum,  we 
come  a  sight  of  a  ways  from  Lodge  Pole, 
ain't  we,  Susan?" 

"Quite  a  ways,"  she  agreed,  smiling 
slightly,  as  if  she  knew  something  he  did 
not  know. 

"Dodgastit — hum — be  a'most  's  cheap 
fer  you  an'  me  t'  go  right  on  t'  tide-water 
's  go  back,  wouldn't  you  say,  Susan?" 

' '  I  should  think  so. "  Her  face  was  per- 
fectly sober. 

"Wall,  of  all  the  goldumnation  luck," 
he  grumbled.  "If  that  ain't  the  worst 
ever.  Goodfernothin'  stinkin'  salt  water 
again.  Wonder  what  Josiah  Snow'll 
say."  He  dwelt  upon  this  distressing 
question  for  a  moment,  chin  in  hand. 

"  'Twa'n't  my  fault,  though,  was  it?  "  he 
appealed  to  her. 

"Why,  of  course  not,"  she  said.  She 
groped  behind  her  back  for  the  remnant 
of  the  "  mooring-line  "  which  still  dangled 
over  the  edge  and  brought  forth  that  end 
where  it  had  so  disastrously  "parted"  the 
night  before. 

"Ulysses — "  she  commenced,  but  when 
she  looked  up  she  found  that  the  head  had 
vanished. 

The  line  had  been  cut  with  a  knife,  as 
clean  as  the  proverbial  whistle. 
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I  HAVE  read  a  good  deal  lately  on  the  sub- 
ject of  politeness,  especially  politeness 
to  their  elders  as  practised  by  that  large 
and  heterogeneous  class  designated  as  Amer- 
ican Youth.     Being  a  humble  member  of 
that  class  I  have  taken  the  criticism  to  heart. 
Most  of  it  is  stimulating,  and  it 
MLnneTs """'  ^^^s  set  me  thinking. 

Most  of  it.  Some  of  it  is  so  harsh 
and  shows  so  little  insight  that  it  leaves 
me  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  the  critic 
should  suppose  he  could  convince  any  one  of 
youth's  monopoly  of  rudeness.  I  have  no 
answer  to  that. 

As  for  the  gentler  criticism,  which  is  given 
and  taken  in  good  part,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  much  of  it  is  just  and  true.  But  the 
gist  of  the  charges  is  that  we  are  more  ill- 
mannered  than  the  past  few  generations  and 
that  I  am  loath  to  believe. 

I  believe  the  manners  of  our  present-day 
" polite  society,"  in  which  the  ''younger  set" 
plays  quite  an  important  role,  have  im- 
proved, and  we  compare  rather  favorably 
with  some  of  the  personages  pictured  by 
Thackeray,  for  instance.  We  are  less  arti- 
ficial and  more  frank.  Of  course  sincerity 
and  frankness  can  degenerate  into  inconsid- 
erateness;  but  they  do  not  necessarily,  and 
sincerity  in  anything  is  surely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

As  to  manners  in  our  homes,  I  believe 
it  is  the  exception  where  one  encounters 
wrangling  or  a  good  old-fashioned  family  row 
— where  courtesy  is  not  a  law  of  the  house- 
hold. If  we  are  less  Chesterfieldian  in  our 
drawing-rooms  we  are  more  kind  and  human 
to  each  other  in  our  homes.  The  boys  are 
perhaps  less  courtly  to  their  mothers  and 
sisters,  but  I  don't  think  any  one  will  deny 
they  are  growing  more  unselfish  and  consid- 
erate; the  girls  are  less  demure,  but  they  are 
also  less  capricious  and  spiteful — that  is,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  our  be- 
loved authors.  It  seems  to  me  that  sympa- 
thy and  comradeship  in  a  family  create  their 
own  set  of  manners,  anyway,  quite  beside 
the  understanding  of  on-lookers — certain 
stiff  individuals  in  particular,  who  would 


have  a  recognized  form  of  intercourse  ap- 
plicable unvaryingly  to  all. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  also  that  a  new 
problem  confronts  the  younger  generation 
of  to-day,  that  of  just  what  attitude  to  adopt 
toward  one's  elders.  The  fact  is,  there  is  a 
new  generation  of  elders  growing  up  who  do 
not  like  to  be  treated  according  to  old  prec- 
edents. Now,  it  is  unseemly  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  difference  in  years  by  marked 
attentions,  or  to  assume  that  any  one  has 
definitely  set  aside  his  own  youth.  Actual 
age  counts  for  little;  we  are  young  or  old, 
and  choose  our  companions,  according  to  our 
natures,  not  our  years. 

I  suppose  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  in 
days  gone  by  for  a  young  lady  to  bob  up 
when  an  older  one  entered  the  room.  There 
is  more  than  that  to  it  now.  If  she  rises  it 
must  be  with  no  emphasis  upon  the  reason; 
in  many  cases  it  is  best  not  to  rise,  and  then 
she  must  keep  her  seat  with  deferential 
dignity,  thereby  paying  a  more  delicate, 
though  less  obvious,  compliment.  And  of 
these  two  courses  she  must  be  the  sole  judge. 
Do  you  wonder  that  she  sometimes  errs? 

Also  there  is  no  longer  that  great  distinc- 
tion between  married  and  single.  Imagine 
the  indignation  of  a  modern  young  matron 
of  twenty  at  the  deference  paid  her  by  a 
spinster  of  twenty-five.  That  used  to  be 
quite  right  and  proper.  Nowadays  a  girl  is 
a  girl,  married  or  single,  until  she  verges  on 
middle  age,  and  is  treated  as  such  by  her 
acquaintances.  And  this  is  no  reflection  on 
the  married  state  either;  it  is  simply  the  val- 
uation of  a  woman  for  her  own  qualities;  and 
the  prestige  of  having  attained  the  ultimate 
(in  the  shape  of  a  husband)  is  lessening 
daily, 

''Young  people  are  not  what  they  were  in 
my  day ! "  is  a  cry  that  has  echoed  down  the 
ages.  Certainly  they  are  not.  Else  why 
do  we  differ  from  the  knights  and  ladies  of 
King  Arthur's  court?  Doubtless  our  am- 
bitions, our  gayeties,  our  puppy-loves  are 
the  same;  but  each  generation  is  governed 
by  different  conditions,  and  the  outward 
demonstrations  of  youth  are  different. 
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Besides,  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
one  generation  demands  one  thing  of  its 
youth,  that  same  youth  grown  older  should 
demand  the  same  thing.  And  if  in  other 
times  the  young  people  made  more  of  a  show 
of  deference  to  their  elders,  surely  now  we 
live  on  much  friendlier  terms  together.  Our 
formal  "respect  for  gray  hairs"  has  given 
way  to  a  genuinely  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  spirit  of  youth,  which  we  find 
to  be  one  with  our  own.  We  love  them  bet- 
ter because  they  are  willing  we  should  know 
them  better — they  do  not  hold  us  so  far  off. 
Surely  all  this  tends  to  make  the  transition 
from  youth  to  age  much  more  gradual  and 
far  less  difficult  and  heart-breaking. 

This  is  indeed  the  Age  of  Youth.  Every- 
thing is  being  done  for  us,  allowances  are 
made  for  us  that  were  never  made  before; 
thus  it  happens  that  many  of  us  feel  an  im- 
portance beyond  our  due.  I  don't  believe 
that  the  cry  for  freedom,  the  slogan  "Let  us 
live  our  own  lives!"  is  general.  It  comes 
from  some  young  extremists  who  take  them- 
selves and  their  niche  in  the  universe  too  se- 
riously. Perhaps  they  are  selfish,  but  they 
are  not  legion.  Rather  they  are  the  failures, 
the  victims,  of  this  new  social  scheme  which 
is  not  yet  adjusted. 

I  myself  am  not  of  that  chorus  chanting 
hymns  to  the  glorification  of  Youth,  nor  do  I 
lift  my  voice  in  accompaniment  to  some  of 
our  novelists  (I  am  sure  they  must  be  very 
young  and  rather  blind)  who  preach  that  Age 
is  ever  the  servant  of  Youth  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race.  I  suspect  that  theory  of 
being  labelled  "primordial  instinct"  and 
hurled  at  the  gallery.  So  many  of  our  ac- 
tions are  primordial  instincts  now  it  makes 
it  difficult  to  determine  just  how  much  free 
will  we  have  left.  It  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  Age  and  Youth  supplement  each  other. 
That  Age  should  sacrifice  to  Youth  or  Youth 
to  Age  seems  far-fetched.  Why  cannot  we, 
as  individuals,  render  service  where  we  see 
service  needed  and  veneration  where  ven- 
eration is  due,  and  leave  the  matter  there? 
That,  I  think,  is  the  light  toward  which  we 
guide  our  stumbling  steps. 

I  want  to  assure  our  stern  critics  that  we 
are  trying,  in  spite  of  appearances,  and  to  beg 
those  aft'ronted  elders  for  whom  they  speak 
to  make  more  generous  allowance  for  us; 
promising  that  when  we  have  straightened 
ourselves  out  a  bit  and  begun  to  take  in 
hand  the  next  generation  they  will  see  much 


to  commend  in  their  grandchildren,  although 
their  own  offspring  fell  so  far  below  the 
mark. 


GARDENING  is  a    desperately   aes- 
thetic business  nowadays.     The  re- 
finements of  it  pass  the  refinements 
of  esoteric  philosophy.     Esoteric  religion  is, 
rather,   the  thing  with  which  to 
compare  it.     A  superlatively  dis-       The  Geranium 
criminating  sort  of  Calvinism  holds 
sway  over  the  carefully  ordered  beds,  and 
forbids  the  intrusion  of  plants  that  are  not 
strictly  elect. 

Fortunately,  the  qualifications  are  many 
and  various,  and  they  are  subject  to  enlarge- 
m<ent  at  any  moment.  A  tabooed  flower  has 
frequently  only  to  wait  in  patience  and  dig- 
nity until  some  swerving  of  taste  sets  the  gar- 
dener to  considering  its  possibilities.  Then, 
if  it  shows  itself  docile  to  some  slight  sugges- 
tion of  change  (such  as  a  country  cousin 
might  manifest  by  doing  her  hair  in  a  differ- 
ent way),  it  may  step  at  once  into  a  posi- 
tion of  signal  favor.  The  rise  of  the  dahlia 
is  an  instance  of  such  a  shifting  of  fortune 
from  ignominious  neglect  to  respected  dis- 
tinction. The  petunia  also  has  found  itself 
lately  re-established. 

But  there  is  one  flower  whose  case  seems 
hopeless,  at  the  mention  of  whose  name 
every  right-minded  garden-lover  shrugs  dis- 
dainfully; and  that  is  the  geranium.  Its 
presence  in  a  flower-bed  is  as  damningly 
significant  of  crudeness  and  thoughtlessness 
of  taste  as  a  plush  picture-frame  on  a  parlor 
wall.  Only  the  horticultural  bourgeoisie  al- 
low geraniums  to  intrude  among  larkspur 
and  foxgloves. 

And  yet,  why?  What  is  the  matter  with 
this  ill-regarded  plant?  It  is  no  more  stiff 
in  the  stem  than,  say,  valerian.  It  is  no 
more  mathematically  symmetrical  than  the 
rose.  It  is  tender  and  delicate  in  texture, 
and  has  a  delicious  fragrance  which  so  many 
of  its  more  highly  favored  rivals  lack.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  flower,  and  its 
critics  find  themselves  hard  put  to  it  to  con- 
demn it  reasonably.  They  have  to  fall  back 
on  two  rather  vague  words  which  are  much 
in  use  nowadays,  and  say  that  the  geranium 
is  not  "interesting,"  it  lacks  "tempera- 
ment." 

I  think,  for  my  part,  that  one  reason  lies 
in   its   extreme  good   nature.     It   respects 
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itself  in  a  sort  of  fashion,  taking  all  the  soil 
and  the  sun  and  air  that  it  needs,  blooming 
without  reserve;  but  it  never  seems  to  think 
that  it  has  any  special  rights  or  require- 
ments. 'It  is  not  fussy  about  its  food,  it  has 
no  distinctive  pest  or  disease — like  hollyhock 
rust  or  phlox  mildew — it  is  not  particular 
about  its  neighbors;  it  has  not  even  a  "sea- 
son," during  which  it  monopolizes  attention 
by  its  extravagant  glory  and  after  which 
it  retires  and  leaves  its  foliage  de  trop.  It 
seems  to  think  that  a  flower's  business  is 
to  bloom,  and  to  this  duty  and  privilege 
it  applies  itself  sanely  and  soberly,  making 
itself  as  much  and  as  little  in  evidence  at 
one  time  of  year  as  another.  Indoors  and 
outdoors,  in  summer  and  winter  and  sun- 
shine and  storm,  its  brave,  bright  petals  un- 
fold and  it  bares  its  heart  to  the  world.  It 
is  undisturbed  in  this  steadfastness  by  the 
social  opprobrium  which  rests  upon  it.  In 
fact,  it  seems  hardly  aware  of  its  own  neg- 
lect. Given  any  chance  at  all,  anywhere,  no 
matter  how  grudgingly,  it  makes  itself  cheer- 
fully at  home  and  settles  down  to  its  peren- 
nial occupation.  Either  it  does  not  mind 
being  slighted,  or  it  does  not  know  what 
slighting  means. 

But  we  people  of  the  complex  world  of 
subtle  sympathies  and  reactions  demand  of 
one  another  and  of  our  environment  a  sen- 
sitive response.  There  is  no  fun  in  disliking 
your  neighbor  unless  he  knows  that  you  dis- 
like him;  and  his  happy-hearted  flourishing 
under  your  coldly  averted  eye  is  a  distinct 
affront.  When  to  this  unconcern  is  added, 
on  his  part,  an  obvious  readiness  to  serve 
you,  and,  on  your  part,  an  undeniable  need 
of  him,  his  restoration  to  favor  is  indeed  des- 
perate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  can 
none  of  us  get  along  without  the  geranium. 
Or  if  we  do,  in  sheer  dogged  perversity,  we 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  great, 
empty,  crying  holes  in  our  flower-beds.  We 
all  know  how  it  is.  During  May  and  June 
and  part  of  July,  our  gardens  exult  in  crowd- 
ed ranks  of  glory  upon  glory.  Most  of  our 
temperamental  flowers  catch  enthusiasm 
from  one  another  and  have  their  fling  all 
together.  The  result  is  intoxicating  while 
it  lasts,  but  it  is  followed  by  a  disheartening 
midsummer  .  slump.  Suddenly  the  mood 
changes,  the  petals  fall,  the  color  and  fra- 
grance are  gone.  As  dull  and  sober  as  they 
were  erewhile  brilliant  and  animated,  our 


irises,  peonies,  roses,  foxgloves,  larkspur, 
rockets,  present  a  monotonous  sequence  of 
barren  green  leaves  to  our  disappointed  eyes. 
The  hopeful  annuals  are  not  yet  more  than 
a  dubious  promise;  the  phlox  and  dahlias 
have  hardly  set  their  buds.  The  whole  gar- 
den suffers  eclipse. 

This  is  precisely  the  geranium's  opportu- 
nity, and  we  are  as  cruel  as  we  are  stupid  if 
we  deny  it  to  her.  Too  modest  and  unin- 
trospective  to  select  a  season  for  herself,  she 
might  yet  have  one  bestowed  upon  her — the 
midsummer  season,  which  nobody  else  seems 
to  want.  Trust  her  to  accept  it  and  grace 
it  well,  not  resenting  its  left-over  nature  but 
glad  of  its  unequivocal  call,  even  perhaps  a 
little  proud  that  she  alone  is  able  to  meet  it. 
It  seems  peculiarly  hers  when  her  claim  to 
it  is  undisputed. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  she  will  misinter- 
pret and  abuse  her  chance.  Holding  an 
even  course  between  the  extremes  of  expres- 
sion and  reticence,  she  understands  a  little 
of  both  tendencies;  and  she  is  too  wise  to 
want  to  interfere  with  the  repose  which  must 
follow  a  period  of  great  activity.  She  would 
only  fain  prevent  an  entire  collapse,  and 
would  gently  keep  the  garden's  head  above 
water  until  such  time  as  it  feels  like  swim- 
ming again.  She  can  do  this  as  no  one  else 
can,  blooming  brightly  and  quietly  here  and 
there  among  the  discouraged  plants,  keep- 
ing up  general  appearances,  saving  the  gar- 
dener's self-respect  when  passing  wayfarers 
pause  to  look  over  his  fence  in  quest  of  the 
color  which  they  have  come  to  expect  of 
him.  Her  very  stolidity  (if  one  wants  to 
call  it  thatl)  is  now  a  point  in  her  favor. 
The  exhausted  garden  needs  and  desires 
nothing  emotional.  It  really  needs  (though 
it  does  not  desire)  to  be  laughed  at  a  little; 
and  this  function  the  geranium  can  perform 
for  it  amiably,  not  hurting  its  feelings  but 
rallying  it:  ''Come,  now!  You  are  tired, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  rest  of  the 
universe  is  undone.  Look  at  me.  I'm  as 
full  of  buds  as  ever.  I'll  save  the  day  for 
you."  Perfectly  honest,  the  sturdy  plant 
knows  its  own  proficiency  as  well  as  its  short- 
comings, and  does  not  hesitate  to  assume 
responsibility. 

Ah!  I  confess  that  I  like  and  admire  the 
geranium.  It  seems  to  me  *'  the  real  thing." 
And  I  think  that  the  heavens  must  like  it, 
too,  else  why  should  they  help  it  to  flourish 
so  securely?     Genuine  flowerhood  consists 
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in  glorifying  God,  with  less  thought  for  the 
means  than  the  end,  with  such  absorbing 
thought  for  the  end  that  the  means  can 
almost  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Plants  with  grievances,  plants  with  ''rights," 
plants  with  chips  on  their  shoulders,  have 
something  profoundly  the  matter  with  them. 
No  wonder  they  suffer  from  sudden,  mysteri- 
ous blights.  But  plants  with  their  thoughts 
turned  away  from  themselves,  out  toward 
the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  garden,  are  very 
healthy  and  happy;  and  they  can  stand  it  if 
the  world  does  not  fully  appreciate  them. 
So  that,  after  all,  the  geranium  needs  no 
further  defence  from  me. 


W 


HO  breaks,  pays,"  is  not  always 
true,  as  we  know  perfectly  well. 
What  is  quite  certain  is  that 
some  one  pays.  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children  is  a  suihciently 
familiar  idea  to  us.     We  acknowledge  its 

truth  and  even,  at  times,  pause  be- 
Those  Who  Pay    fore  a  particularly  tempting  cluster 

of  grapes,  remembering  that  if  we 
eat  them  they  are  likely  to  set  our  children's 
teeth  on  edge;  admitting  that  the  sort  of 
self-denial  which  we  thus  practise  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  that  to  indulge 
ourselves  would  be  rank  selfishness.  This  is 
a  matter  of  course.  The  thing  which  abso- 
lutely offends  one's  sense  of  justice  is  the 
necessity  for  one  unoffending  person  to  pay 
twice  over,  backward  and  forward. 

For  instance,  take  my  friend  John.  A 
decenter  man  never  lived.  The  son  of  a 
ne'er-do-weel  who  had  squandered  a  fortune 
or  two,  John  spent  his  youth  making  up  for 
his  father's  shortcomings.  He  took  care  of 
his  mother,  helped  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  by  dint  of  industry  and  self-denial  gave 
himself  a  start  in  life  and  attained  a  modest 
prosperity.  In  due  time  he  married  and 
had  children  of  his  own.  Jack  is  his  only  son 
and  he  has  brought  the  boy  up  carefully, 
giving  him  the  advantages  which  he  himself 
lacked,  but  trying  not  to  spoil  him.  But 
young  Jack  is  as  like  to  old  Jack,  his  grand- 
father, as  one  pea  is  like  another.  He  is  ex- 
travagant, dissipated,  cheerfully  irresponsi- 
ble. He  is  never  going  to  pay  for  his  own 
sins.  John  pays.  John  is  looking  careworn 
these  days.     He  had,  for  a  few  short  years,  a 


season  of  hard-working,  self-denying  happi- 
ness, but  on  the  whole,  between  his  father 
and  his  son,  he  has  been  ground  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

Then  take  my  cousin  Mary.  She  is  a 
woman  in  a  thousand:  a  woman  of  courage 
and  constancy,  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  cheer- 
ful spirit.  But  Mary  had  a  headstrong 
aunt  who,  during  her  youth — and  past  it — 
kept  the  family  on  tenter-hooks,  wondering 
what  wild  thing  she  would  do  next  and 
whether  she  would  disgrace  herself  irre- 
trievably. She  grew  bitter  as  she  grew  old, 
and  took  it  out  on  Mary;  for  Mary  had  to 
live  with  her.  It  was  a  hard  life,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  niece  certainly  paid  some  of 
the  aunt's  debts.  She  thought  she  had  got 
away  from  it  all  when  she  married,  but  her 
daughter  Molly,  instead  of  resembling  her, 
"throws  back,"  by  some  unaccountable 
freak  of  heredity,  to  her  great-aunt.  As  a 
young  girl  she  was  as  wild  as  a  hawk  and 
dangerously  handsome.  Then  she  married 
against  her  mother's  wishes — against  all 
reason.  The  marriage  has  turned  out  badly. 
The  pair  live  together,  but  Molly  goes  her 
own  way,  neglecting  her  children,  flirting 
outrageously,  and  apparently  quite  cheer- 
ful. "What's  the  use  of  worrying?"  she 
says  to  her  mother.  "I  take  each  day  as  it 
comes  and  get  what  fun  I  can  out  of  it." 
Molly  doesn't  pay  for  her  follies — not  she. 
Mary  pays,  and  her  face  has  grown  lined 
and  sad.  Why,  I  ask,  must  one  innocent 
person  pay  the  whole  score? 

Sometimes  even  we  others  who  don't 
have  quite  such  a  bad  time  of  it,  look  at  our 
children  questioningly.  We  can  see  clearly 
enough,  you  know,  but  only  once  in  a  while 
we  open  our  minds  as  well  as  our  eyes  and 
admit  what  we  see.  Mostly  we  see  then 
that  while  they  are  nice  young  people,  and 
lovable,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
them.  They  have  their  own  worries,  poor 
dears,  and  we  wonder  what  they  are  getting 
out  of  the  game.  At  least,  we  hope  they 
won't  have  to  pay  up  for  ms — and  who 
knows?  Perhaps  from  them  (the  welter  of 
ancestral  debts  having  been  paid  by  the 
good  Johns  and  Marys)  may  come  other 
children  who  will  be  so  worth  while  that 
they  will  make  a  difference  to  the  world. 
It  is  a  far-off  consolation,  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  one  available. 
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THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  MASTERPIECES 


POSSIBLY  it  is  a  purely  subjective  im- 
pression but  I  seldom  face  a  master- 
piece in  art  without  suffering  a  slight 
melancholy,  and  this  feeling  is  never  influ- 
enced by  the  subject.  The  pastoral  peace 
that  hovers  like  a  golden  benison  about 
Giorgione's  "Concert"  at  the  Louvre,  the 
slow,  widowed  smile  of  the  "  Mona  Lisa,"  the 
cross-rhythms  of  "  Las  Lanzas,"  most  mag- 
nificent of  battle-pieces,  in  the  Velasquez 
Salle  at  the  Prado,  even  the  processional 
poplars  of  Hobbema  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery, or  the  clear  cool  daylight  which  filters 
through  the  window  of  the  Dresden  Vermeer 
-^these  and  many  others  do  not  always  give 
me  the  buoyant  sense  of  self -liberation  which 
great  art  should.  It  is  not  because  I  have 
seen  too  often  the  bride  Saskia  and  her  young 
husband  Rembrandt,  in  Dresden,  that  in 
their  presence  a  tinge  of  sadness  colors  my 
thoughts.  I  have  endeavored  to  analyze  this 
feeling.  Why  melancholy?  Is  great  art 
always  slightly  morbid?  Is  it  because  of 
their  isolation  in  the  stone  jails  we  call  mu- 
seums? Or  else  because  their  hopeless  per- 
fection induces  a  species  of  exalted  envy? 
And  isn't  it  simply  the  incommensurable 
emotion  evoked  by  the  genius  of  the  painter 
or  sculptor?  One  need  not  be  hyperaesthetic 
to  experience  something  akin  to  muffled  pain 
when  listening  to  certain  pages  of  ''Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  or  while  submitting  to  the  mys- 
tic ecstasy  of  Jan  Van  Eyck  at  Ghent.  The 
exquisite  grace  of  the  Praxiteles  "Hermes"  or 
the  sweetness  of  life  we  recognize  in  Dona- 
tello  may  invade  the  soul  with  messages  of 
melancholy,  and  not  be  as  ministers  of  joy. 
One  can't  study  the  masters  too  much — I 
mean,  from  the  amateur's  view-point;  in  the 
case  of  an  artist  it  depends  on  the  receptivity 
of  his  temperament.  Velasquez  didn't  like 
Raphael,  and  it  was  Boucher  who  warned 
Fragonard,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  not  to 
take  the  Italian  painters  too  seriously.  Im- 
itation may  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery, 
but  it  stifles  individuality.     I  think  it  is 


probably  the  behef  that  never  again  will  this 
planet  have  another  golden  age  of  painting 
and  sculpture  that  arouses  in  me  the  melan- 
choly I  mention.  Music  has  passed  its  prime 
and  is  now  entering  the  twilight  of  perfec- 
tions past  forever.  So  is  it  with  the  "seven 
arts."  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  need  of 
pessimism.  Even  if  we  could,  it  would  not 
be  well  to  repeat  the  formulas  of  art  accom- 
plished, born  as  they  were  of  certain  condi- 
tions, social  as  well  as  technical.  Other 
days,  other  plays.  And  that  is  the  blight 
on  all  academic  art.  "Traditional  art," 
says  Frank  Rutter,  "is  the  art  of  respect- 
able plagiarism,"  a  slight  variation  on  Paul 
Gauguin's  more  revolutionary  axiom.  No 
fear  of  any  artist  being  too  original.  "  There 
is  no  isolated  truth,"  exclaimed  Millet,  and 
Constable  wrote,  "A  good  thing  is  never 
done  twice."  Best  of  all,  it  was  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson  who  said  in  effect  that  after 
studying  Velasquez  at  the  Prado  he  had 
modified  his  opinions  as  to  the  originality  of 
modern  art.  Let  us  admit  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  ever  rivalling  the  dead;  yet  a  new 
beauty  may  be  born,  a  new  vision,  and  with 
it  necessarily  new  technical  procedures. 
When  I  say  "new"  I  mean  a  new  variation 
on  the  past.  To-day  the  Chinese  and  As- 
syrian are  being  revived.  It  is  the  denial  of 
these  very  obvious  truths  that  make  aca- 
demic critics  slightly  ridiculous.  They  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  see  the  sunlight  on  the  can- 
vases of  the  impressionists  just  as  they  deny 
the  sincerity  and  power  of  the  so-called  post- 
impressionists.  The  transvaluation  of  crit- 
ical values  must  follow  in  the  trail  of  revolu- 
tions. 

It  is  a  pity  that  New  York  as  yet  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  best 
Cezannes,  Gauguins,  and  Van  Goghs.  I  did 
not  see  the  exhibition  a  year  ago  at  the  Ar- 
mory, which  was  none  the  less  an  eye-opener. 
But  I  have  been  told  by  those  whose  opinion 
and  knowledge  are  incontrovertible  that  this 
trinity  of  the  modern  movement  was  inad- 
equately represented;  furthermore,  Henri 
Matisse,  a  painter  of  indubitable  skill  and 
originality,  did  not  get  a  fair  showing.  It 
would  be  a  superfluous  and  thankless  task  to 
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argue  with  critics  or  artists  who  refuse  to 
acknowledge  Manet,  Monet,  Degas.  These 
men  are  already  classics.  Go  to  the  Louvre 
and  judge  for  yourself.  Impressionism  has 
served  its  purpose;  it  was  too  personal  in  the 
case  of  Claude  Monet  to  be  successfully 
practised  by  every  one.  Since  him  many 
have  hopelessly  attempted  the  bending  of  his 
bow.  Manet  is  an  incomplete  Velasquez ;  but 
he  is  a  great  colorist,  and  interpreted  in  his 
fluid,  nervous  manner  the  ** modern"  spirit. 
Degas,  master  designer,  whose  line  is  as 
mighty  as  his  master's,  Ingres's,  is  by  cour- 
tesy associated  with  the  impressionistic 
group,  though  his  methods  are  poles  asun- 
der. It  seems  that  because  he  didn't  im- 
itate Ingres  in  his  choice  of  subject-matter 
he  is  carped  at.  To-day  the  newest  ''vision  " 
has  reverted  to  the  sharpest  possible  silhou- 
ettes and,  to  add  confusion,  includes  rhythms 
that  a  decade  ago  would  not  have  been 
thought  possible. 


II 


THE  NEW  PAINT  GODS 

I  can't  agree  with  those  who  call  Paul 
Cezanne  the  **  Nietzsche  of  painting,"  be- 
cause Nietzsche  is  brilliant  and  original  and 
Cezanne  is  neither.  His  fundamental  qual- 
ities are  sincerity,  a  dogged  sincerity,  and  also 
splendid  coloring — the  value  of  the  pigment 
in  and  for  itself,  the  strength  and  harmony 
of  color.  His  training  was  in  the  classics. 
He  knew  Manet  and  Monet,  but  his  per- 
sonal temperament  did  not  incline  him  to 
their  forms  of  impressionism.  A  sober,  cal- 
culating workman,  not  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion a  heaven-storming  genius,  yet  a  painter 
whose  procedure  has  served  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  younger  tribe.  Mr.  Brownell 
once  wrote,  '*We  only  care  for  facts  when 
they  explain  truths,"  and  the  rather  prosy 
facts  of  Cezanne  have  that  merit.  He  is 
truthful  to  the  degree  of  eliminating  many 
important  artistic  factors  from  his  canvases. 
But  he  deeply  realized  the  bulk  and  weight 
of  objects;  he  delineated  their  density  and 
profile.  His  landscapes  and  his  humans  are 
as  real  as  Manet's;  he  seeks  to  paint  the 
actual,  not  the  relative.  There  is  strength 
if  not  beauty — the  old  canonic  beauty — and 
in  the  place  of  the  latter  may  be  found  rich 
color.  A  master  of  values,  Cezanne.  After 
all,  paint  is  thicker  than  academic  culture. 


I  saw  the  first  Paul  Gauguin  exhibition  at 
Durand-Ruel's  in  Paris  years  ago.  I  have 
written  of  it  at  length  elsewhere.  I  recall 
contemporary  criticism.  ''The  figures  are 
outlined  in  firm  strokes  and  painted  in 
broad,  flat  tints  on  canvas  that  has  the  tex- 
ture of  tapestry.  Many  of  these  works  are 
made  repulsive  by  their  aspect  of  multi- 
colored crude  and  barbarous  imagery.  Yet 
one  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  fundamen- 
tal qualities,  the  lovely  values,  the  ornamen- 
tal taste,  and  the  impression  of  primitive 
animalism."  Since  that  rather  faint  praise 
Gauguin  is  aloft  with  -the  Olympians.  His 
art  is  essentially  classic.  Again  new  themes 
puzzled  his  critics.  A  decorative  painter 
born,  he  is  fit  for  the  company  of  Baudry 
the  eclectic,  Moreau  the  symbolist,  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  greatest  of  modern  mural  paint- 
ers, and  the  starlit  Besnard.  A  rolling 
stone  was  Gauguin,  one  that  gathered  no 
stale  moss.  He  saw  with  eyes  that  at  Tahiti 
became  "innocent."  The  novelty  of  the 
flora  and^  fauna  there  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  artistic  recrudescence.  His 
natural  inclination  toward  decorative  sub- 
jects rekindled  in  the  presence  of  the  trop- 
ical wilderness;  at  every  step  he  discovered 
new  motives.  The  very  largeness  of  the 
forms  about  him,  whether  human,  vegetable, 
or  floral,  appealed  to  his  bold  brush,  and  I 
think  that  critics  should  take  this  into  con- 
sideration before  declaring  his  Southern  pic- 
tures garish.  They  often  seem  so,  but  then 
the  sunset  there  is  glaring,  the  shadows  pon- 
derous and  full  of  harsh  complementary  re- 
flects, while  humanity  wears  another  aspect 
in  this  southern  island  where  distance  is  an- 
nihilated by  the  clarity  of  the  atmosphere. 
No,  Paul  Gauguin  is  certainly  not  a  plagia- 
rist. 

Mr.  Wells  has  said,  "Better  plunder 
than  paralysis,"  the  obverse  of  Gauguin's 
teaching,  and  if  Vincent  Van  Gogh  "plun- 
dered" in  his  youth  it  was  not  because  he 
feared  "paralysis."  He  merely  practised 
his  scales  in  private  before  attempting  pub- 
lic performance.  Remember  that  none  of 
these  revolutionary  artists  jumped  over- 
board in  the  beginning  without  swimming- 
bladders.  They  were  all,  and  are  all,  men 
who  have  served  their  technical  apprentice- 
ship before  rebellion  and  complete  self- 
expression. 

The  gods  of  Van  Gogh  were  Rembrandt, 
Delacroix,  Daumier,  Monticelli,  and  Millet. 
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The  latter  was  a  veritable  passion  with  him. 
He  said  of  him,  and  the  remark  was  a  sign- 
post for  his  own  future:  ''Rembrandt  and 
Delacroix  painted  the  person  of  Jesus,  Mil- 
let his  teaching."  This  preoccupation  with 
moral  ideas  lent  a  marked  intensity  to  his 
narrow  temperament.  Ill-balanced  he  was; 
there  was  madness  in  the  family;  both  his 
brother  and  himself  committed  suicide.  His 
adoration  of  Monticelli  and  his  jewelled 
style  led  him  to  impressionism.  But  color 
for  color's  sake  or  optical  illusion  did  not 
long  hold  him.  The  overloaded  paint  in  his 
earlier  works  soon  gave  way  to  flat  model- 
ling. His  effects  are  achieved  by  sweeping 
contours  instead  of  a  series  of  planes.  There 
are  weight,  sharp  silhouettes,  and  cruel  analy- 
sis. His  color  harmonies  are  brilliant,  dis- 
sociated from  our  notions  of  the  normal.  He 
is  a  genuine  realist  as  opposed  to  the  deco- 
rative classicism  of  Gauguin.  His  work 
was  not  much  affected  by  Gauguin,  though 
he  has  been  classed  in  the  same  school'.  Ce- 
zanne openly  repudiated  both  men.  "A 
sun  in  his  head  and  a  hurricane  in  his  heart," 
Vincent  Van  Gogh  is,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  truest  genius  of  the  trio  under  dis- 
cussion. After  them  followed  the  uglicists 
and  the  passionate  patterns  and  emotional 
curves  of  the  cubists. 

Henri  Matisse  has  science,  he  is  respon- 
sive to  all  the  inflections  of  the  human  form, 
and  has  at  his  finger-tips  all  the  nuances  of 
color.  He  is  one  of  those  lucky  men  for 
whom  the  simplest  elements  suffice  to  create 
a  living  art.  With  a  few  touches  a  flower,  a 
woman,  grow  before  your  eyes.  He  is  a 
magician,  and  when  his  taste  for  experiment- 
ing with  deformations  changes  we  may  ex- 
pect a  gallery  of  masterpieces.  At  present, 
pushed  by  friends  and  foes,  he  can't  resist 
the  temptation  to  explode  firecrackers  on  the 
front  stoop  of  the  Institute.  But  a  master 
of  line,  of  decoration,  of  alluring  rhythms, 
Whistler,  went  to  Japan  on  an  artistic  ad- 
venture. Matisse  has  gone  to  China,  where 
rhythm  is  the  chiefest  quality  in  art,  not 
imitation. 

Such  men  as  Rodin,  Matisse,  Augustus 
John,  and  Arthur  B .  Davies  excel  as  draughts- 
men. The  sketches  of  the  first-named  are 
those  of  a  sculptor,  almost  instantaneous  no- 
tationsof  attitudes  and  gestures.  The  move- 
ment, not  the  mass,  is  the  goal  sought  for 
by  all  of  them.  The  usual  crowd  of  charla- 
tans,  camp-followers,   hangers-on  may  be 


found  loudly  praising  their  own  wares  in  this 
neo-impressionist  school — if  school  it  be — 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  judge  the  most  serious 
and  gifted  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  day. 
Already  there  are  signs  that  the  extremists, 
contortionists,  hysterical  humbugs,  Zonists, 
futurists,  and  freaks  and  fakers  generally  are 
disappearing.  What  is  good  will  abide,  as 
is  the  case  with  impressionism.  Light  and 
atmosphere  are  its  lessons;  the  later  men 
have  other  ideals:  form  and  rhythm,  and  a 
more  spiritual  interpretation  of  "facts." 

America  is  yet  to  get  a  taste  of  the  futur- 
ist. They  are  men  of  ability,  well-trained, 
perverse  if  you  will,  victims  of  a  false  theory 
— and  all  desperately  ''literary"  despite  their 
denial  of  the  imputation.  The  Primitives, 
Italian  and  Flemish,  saw  the  universe  with 
amazing  clearness:  their  pictorial  meta- 
physic  was  clarity  itself;  their  mysticism 
was  never  muddy;  nature  was  settled,  se- 
rene and  brilliantly  silhouetted.  They,  too, 
enjoyed  depicting  a  half-dozen  happenings 
on  one  canvas.  The  futurists  emulate  the 
"innocence"  of  the  eye  characteristic  of 
these  early  painters — as  did  in  a  different 
fashion  the  pre-Raphaelites — but,  notwith- 
standing their  ambition,  they  cannot  recover 
the  blitheness,  the  native  wood-note  wild,  on 
their  careless  moods.  The  new  men  weave  a 
close  pattern  seeking  to  express  in  paint  a 
psychology  only  possible  to  express  in  lit- 
erature. And  they  endeavor  to  imitate 
music  with  its  haunting  suggestiveness,  its 
shadowy  vagueness,  its  rhythmic  swiftness 
and  splendor  of  tonalities.  In  vain.  A  good 
thing  is  never  done  twice.  No  picture  can 
spell  many  moods  simultaneously,  nor  a 
painter  soul-status  successively  within  a  sin- 
gle frame. 


Ill 


THE  PROBLEM  HERE 

The  unhappy  Comparative  Exhibition  in 
this  city  nearly  ten  years  ago  proved  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  mix  disparate  schools  and 
aims  and  personalities.  And  while  the  un- 
dertaking was  laudable,  seeking  as  it  did  to 
dissipate  our  artistic  provinciality,  it  but 
emphasized  it — proved  beyond  the  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  American  dependence  on 
foreign  art.  Technically,  to-day,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  best  painters  stem  from  France, 
as  formerly  they  imitated  English  models 
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or  studied  at  Diisseldorf  and  Munich.  When 
the  Barbizon  group  made  their  influence  felt 
our  landscapists  immediately  betrayed  the 
impact  of  the  new  vision,  the  new  technique. 
Our  younger  men  are  just  as  progressive  as 
were  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Every 
fresh  generation  uses  as  a  springboard  for 
its  achievements  the  previous  generation. 
They  have  a  lot  to  put  on  canvas,  new  sights 
that  only  America  can  show.  What  matter 
the  tools  if  they  have,  these  young  chaps,  in- 
dividuality? Must  they  continue  to  peer 
through  the  studio  spectacles  of  their  grand- 
fathers? They  make  mistakes,  as  did  their 
predecessors.  They  experiment;  art  is  not 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  a  ceaseless  experiment- 
ing. They  are  often  raw,  crude,  harsh;  but 
they  deal  in  character  and  actuality,  They 
paint  their  environment — the  only  true  his- 
toric method — and  they  do  this  with  a 
modern  technique.  Manet,  Goya,  Renoir, 
Monet,  Pissaro,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Degas, 
Whistler,  and  others  may  be  noted  in  the 
technical  schemes  of  nine  out  of  ten  native- 
born  American  artists.  The  question  at 
issue  is  whether  our  new  men  have  anything 
to  say,  and  do  they  say  it  in  a  personal  man- 
ner. I  think  the  answer  is  a  decided  affirm- 
ative. We  can't  compete  with  the  great 
names  in  art,  but  in  the  contemporary  swim 
we  fairly  hold  our  own. 

Consider  our  recent  academy  exhibition — 
and  I  prefer  to  take  this  stronghold  of  anti- 
quated art  and  prejudices  as  a  starting-point 
rather  than  the  work  of  the  out-and-out 
insurgents — consider,  I  repeat,  the  Spring 
Academy,  and  then  try  to  recall,  say,  ten 
years  ago  and  the  pictures  that  then  hung 
on  the  line.  Decidedly,  as  Zola  would  say, 
there  has  been  a  cleaning  up  of  dirty  old  pal- 
ettes, an  inrush  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
In  landscape  we  excel,  easily  leading  the  En- 
glish painters.  Of  Germany  I  do  not  care  to 
speak:  the  sea  of  mud  that  passes  for  color, 
the  clumsiness  of  handling,  and  the  general 
heavy  self-satisfaction  discourage  the  most 
ardent  champion  of  the  Teutonic  art.  In 
England  Burlington  House  still  sets  the  fash- 
ion. At  the  last  Royal  Academy  I  attended 
I  found  throngs  before  a  melodramatic 
anecdote  by  John  Collier,  entitled  ''The 
Fallen  Ideal."  It  had  the  rigidity  of  a  tinted 
photograph.  But  it  hit  the  ''gallery,"  which 
dearly  loves  a  story  in  paint.  The  two 
Sargent  landscapes  did  not  attract,  yet  they 
killed  every  picture  within  optical  range. 
Nor  was  Collier's  the  worst  offence  in  an 


enormous  gathering  of  mediocre  canvases. 
One  must  go,  nowadays,  to  the  New  English 
Art  Club  to  see  the  fine  flower  of  new  En- 
glish art.  There  Augustus  John  reigns,  but 
he  is  not  to  be  confined  in  parochial  limits; 
he  is  a  "European  event,"  not  merely  Welsh. 
He  dominates  the  club  as  he  dominates  En- 
glish art,  but,  aside  from  his  powerful  per- 
sonality and  remarkable  craftsmanship,  who 
is  there  that  can't  be  matched  by  our  own 
men?  There  are  no  landscapists  like  ours 
— is  it  necessary  to  count  them  off  name  by 
name?  Neither  are  our  figure-painters  ex- 
celled! I  know  comparisons  are  not  courte- 
ous, and  I  forbear  particularizing.  John  S. 
Sargent,  our  greatest  painter  of  surfaces,  of 
the  mundane  scene,  was  not  even  born  here, 
though  he  is  of  American  parentage.  Never- 
theless, we  claim  him.  Then  there  is  Whis- 
tler, most  elusive  of  our  artists.  Is  he  Ameri- 
can? That  question  has  been  answered. 
He  is,  even  if  he  deals  with  for'^ign  subject- 
matter.  Wonderfully  wrought,  magically 
colored,  rich  and  dim,  are  his  pictures,  and 
one,  to  employ  the  phrase  of  an  English 
critic,  is  fain  to  believe  that  his  brush  was 
dipped  in  mist,  not  pigment. 

Let  us  be  catholic.  Let  us  try  to  shift 
anew  the  focus  of  criticism  when  a  fresh  per- 
sonality swims  into  our  ken.  Let  us  study 
each  man  according  to  his  temperament  and 
not  insist  that  he  should  chime  with  other 
men's  music.  The  Beckmesser  style  of 
awarding  good  and  bad  marks  is  obsolete. 
To  miss  modern  art  is  to  miss  one  of  the  few 
thrills  that  life  holds.  Your  true  decadent 
copies  the  past  and  closes  his  eyes  to  the 
insistent  vibrations  of  his  day.  I  know  that 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  enjoy  Botticelli 
and  Monet,  Diirer  and  Manet,  Rembrandt 
and  Matisse.  Ready-made  admiration,  as 
George  Saintsbury  pointed  out  in  his  essay 
on  Baudelaire,  is  fatal  to  youthful  minds; 
nevertheless,  we  should,  all  of  us,  old  as  well 
as  young — particularly  the  academic  elderly 
— cultivate  a  broader  comprehension  of  the 
later  schools  and  personalities.  Art  is  pro- 
tean. But  will,  I  ask  myself,  posterity  sit 
before  the  masterpieces  of  Matisse,  Picasso, 
and  Van  Dongen,  and  experience  that  nos- 
talgia of  the  ideal  which  I  have  described 
at  the  beginning  of  these  desultory  notes? 
Why  not?  There  may  be  other  ideals  in 
those  remote  times,  ideals  that  may  be 
found  incarnate  in  some  new-fangled  tre- 
mendous Gehenna.  But  nature  will  always 
remain  modern.  James  Huneker. 
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"YES,    'N'    HE'D   LET  A  ROAR   OUTER   HIM,    AN'    MEBBE   HE'D   SING,    'HAIL  COLUMBIA, 

HAPPY   LAND!'" 

— "  The  Rakish  Brigaiitine,"  page  216. 
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"  Thy  Lord  spoke  by  inspiration  to  the  Bee." 

— Al  Koran. 

HAVE,  to  my  grief  and 
loss,  suppressed  several  no- 
table stories  of  my  friend, 
the  Hon.  A.  M.  Penfenten- 
you,  once  Minister  of 
Woods  and  Waysides  in 
De  Thouar's  first  administration;  later, 
Premier  in  all  but  name  of  one  of  Our  great 
and  growing  Dominions;  and  now,  as  al- 
ways, the  idol  of  his  own  Province,  which 
is  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Eng- 
land. 

For  this  reason  I  hold  myself  at  liberty 
to  deal  with  some  portion  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning Penfentenyou's  latest  visit  to  Our 
shores.  He  arrived  at  my  house  by  car, 
on  a  hot  summer  day,  in  a  white  waist- 
coat and  spats,  sweeping  black  frock-coat 
and  glistening  top-hat — a  little  rounded, 
perhaps,  at  the  edges,  but  agile  as  ever  in 
mind  and  body. 

''What  is  the  trouble  now?"  I  asked, 
for  the  last  time  we  had  met,  Penfenten- 
you  was  floating  a  three-million  pound 
loan  for  his  beloved  but  unscrupulous 
province,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  entertain 
any  more  of  his  financial  friends. 

"We,"  Penfentenyou  replied  ambassa- 
dorially,  "have  come  to  have  a  Voice  in 
Your  Councils.  By  the  way,  the  Voice 
is  coming  down  on  the  evening  train 
with  my  Agent- General.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  if  I  invited  'em.  You  know 
We're  going  to  share  Your  burdens  hence- 
forward.   You'd  better  get  into  training." 

*  Copyright,  1914,  by  Rudyard  Kiph'ng  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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"Certainly,"  I  replied.  "What's  the 
Voice  like?" 

"He's  in  earnest,"  said  Penfentenyou. 
''He's  got  It,  and  he's  got  It  bad.  He'll 
give  It  to  you,"  he  said. 

"What's  his  name?" 

"We  call  him  all  sorts  of  names,  but  I 
think  you'd  better  call  him  Mr.  Lingnam. 
You  won't  have  to  do  it  more  than  once." 

"What's  he  suffering  from?" 

"  The  Empire.  He's  pretty  nearly  cured 
us  all  of  Imperialism  at  home.  P'raps  he'll 
cure  you." 

"Very  good,  and  what  am  I  to  do  with 
him?" 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  said  Penfentenyou. 
"He'll  do  it." 

And  when  Mr.  Lingnam  appeared  half 
an  hour  later  with  the  Agent-General  for 
Penfentenyou's  Dominion,  he  did  just 
that. 

He  advanced  across  the  lawn  eloquent 
as  all  the  tides.  He  said  he  had  been  ob- 
serving to  the  Agent-General  that  it  was 
both  politically  immoral  and  strategically 
unsound  that  forty-four  million  people 
should  bear  the  entire  weight  of  the  de- 
fences of  our  mighty  Empire,  but,  as  he 
had  observed  (here  the  Agent-General 
evaporated),  we  stood  now  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  which  the  self- 
governing  and  self-respecting  {bis)  Do- 
minions would  rightly  and  righteously,  as 
co-partners  in  Empery,  shoulder  their 
share  of  any  burden  which  the  Pan-Im- 
perial Council  of  the  Future  should  allot. 
The  Agent-General  was  already  intrigu- 
ing for  drinks  with  Penfentenyou  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Lingnam 
swept  me  on  to  the  most  remote  bench 
and  settled  to  his  theme. 

We  dined  at  eight.  At  nine,  Mr.  Ling- 
nam was  only  drawing  abreast  of  things 
Imperial.  At  ten  the  Agent-General,  who 
earns  his  salary,  was  shamelessly  dozing 
on  the  sofa.  At  eleven  he  and  Penfenten- 
you  went  to  bed.  At  midnight  Mr.  Ling- 
nam brought  down  his  big-bellied  des- 
patch box  with  the  newspaper  clippings 
and  set  to  federating  the  Empire  in  ear- 
nest. I  remember  that  he  had  three  al- 
ternative plans.  As  a  dealer  in  words,  I 
plumped  for  the  resonant  third — ''Recip- 
rocally co-ordinated  Senatorial  Hege- 
mony"— which  he  then  elaborated  in  detail 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  half- 
past  one  he  urged  me  to  have  faith  and  to 
remember  that  nothing  mattered  except 
the  Idea.  Then  he  retired  to  his  room,  ac- 
companied by  one  glass  of  cold  water,  and 
I  went  into  the  dawn-lit  garden  and  prayed 
to  any  Power  that  might  be  off  duty  for 
the  blood  of  Mr.  Lingnam,  Penfentenyou, 
and  the  Agent- General. 

To  me,  as  I  may  have  observed  else- 
where, the  hour  of  earliest  dawn  is  fortu- 
nate, and  the  wind  that  runs  before  it  has 
been  my  most  comfortable  counsellor. 

''Wait!"  it  said,  all  among  the  night's 
new  rosebuds.  "To-morrow  is  also  a  day. 
Wait  upon  the  Event!" 

I  went  to  bed  so  at  peace  with  God  and 
Man  and  Guest  that  when  I  waked  I 
visited  Mr.  Lingnam  in  pajamas,  and  he 
talked  to  me  Pan-Imperially  for  half  an 
hour  before  his  bath.  Later,  the  Agent- 
General  said  he  had  letters  to  write,  and 
Penfentenyou  invented  a  Cabinet  crisis 
in  his  adored  Dominion  which  would  keep 
him  busy  with  codes  and  cables  all  the 
forenoon.  But  I  said  firmly:  "Mr.  Ling- 
nam wishes  to  see  a  little  of  the  country 
round  here.  You  are  coming  with  us  in 
your  own  car." 

"It's  a  hired  one,"  Penfentenyou  ob- 
jected. 

"  Yes.  Paid  for  by  me  as  a  taxpayer," 
I  replied. 

"And  yours  has  a  top,  and  the  weather 
looks  thundery,"  said  the  Agent-General. 
"Ours  hasn't  a  wind-screen.  Even  our 
goggles  were  hired." 

"I'll  lend  you  goggles,"  I  said.  "My 
car  is  under  repairs." 


The  hireling  who  had  looked  to  be  re- 
turned to  London  spat  and  growled  on 
the  drive.  She  was  an  open  car,  capable 
of  some  eighteen  miles  on  the  flat,  with 
tetanic  gears  and  a  perpetual  palsy. 

"It  won't  make  the  least  difference," 
sighed  the  Agent-General.  "He'll  only 
raise  his  voice.  He  did  it  all  the  way  com- 
ing down." 

"I say,"  said  Penfentenyou  suspicious- 
ly, "what  are  you  doing  this  for?" 

"Love  of  the  Empire,"  I  answered,  as 
Mr.  Lingnam  tripped  up  in  dust-coat  and 
binoculars.  "Now  Mr.  Lingnam  will  tell 
us  exactly  what  he  wants  to  see.  He 
probably  knows  more  about  England  than 
the  rest  of  us  put  together." 

"  I  read  it  up  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Ling- 
nam simply.  While  we  stowed  the  lunch- 
basket  (one  can  never  make  too  sure  with 
a  hired  car)  he  outlined  a  very  pretty  and 
instructive  little  day's  run. 

"You'll  drive,  of  course?"  said  Penfen- 
tenyou to  him.  "It's  the  only  thing  you 
know  anything  about." 

This  astonished  me  a  little,  for  your 
greater  Federationists  are  rarely  mechani- 
cians, but  Mr.  Lingnam  said  he  would 
prefer  to  be  inside  for  the  present  and  en- 
joy our  conversation. 

Well  settled  on  the  back  seat,  he  did 
not  once  lift  his  eyes  to  the  mellow  land- 
scape around  him,  or  throw  a  word  at  the 
life  of  the  English  road  which  to  me  is 
one  renewed  and  unreasoned  orgy  of  de- 
light. The  mustard-colored  scouts  of  the 
Automobile  Association;  their  natural  en- 
emies, the  unjust  police;  our  natural  ene- 
mies, the  deliberate  market-day  cattle, 
broadside-on  at  the  corners,  the  bicycling 
butcher-boy  a  furlong  behind;  road-en- 
gines that  pulled  giddy-go-rounds,  rifle- 
galleries,  and  swings,  and  sucked  snort- 
ingly  from  wayside  ponds  in  defiance  of 
the  notice-board;  traction-engines,  their 
trailers  piled  high  with  road-metal;  uni- 
formed village  nurses,  one  per  seven  stat- 
ute miles,  flitting  by  on  their  wheels; 
governess-carts  full  of  pink  children  jog- 
ging unconcernedly  past  roaring,  brazen 
touring-cars;  the  wayside  rector  with  vir- 
gins in  attendance,  their  faces  screwed  up 
against  our  dust;  motor-bicycles  of  every 
shape  charging  down  at  every  angle;  red 
flags  of  rifle-ranges ;  detachments  of  dusty- 
putteed  Territorials;  coveys  of  flagrant 
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children  playing  in  mid-street,  and  the 
wise,  educated  English  dog  safe  and  quite 
silent  on  the  pavement  if  his  fool-mistress 
would  only  cease  from  trying  to  save  him, 
passed  and  re-passed  us  in  sunlit  or  shaded 
settings.  But  Mr.  Lingnam  only  talked. 
He  talked — we  all  sat  together  behind  so 
that  we  could  not  escape  him — and  he 
talked  above  the  worn  gears  and  a  certain 
maddening  swish  of  one  badly  patched 
tire — and  he  talked  of  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  against  all  conceivable  dangers  ex- 
cept himself.  Yet  I  was  neither  brutally 
rude  like  Penfentenyou,  nor  swooningly 
bored  like  the  Agent-General.  I  remem- 
bered a  certain  Joseph  Finsbury  who  de- 
lighted the  Tregonwell  Arms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  New  Forest  with ''  nine  versions 
of  a  single  income  of  two  hundred  pounds  " 
placing  the  imaginary  person  in — but  I 
could  not  recall  the  list  of  towns  far- 
ther than  *' London,  Paris,  Bagdad,  and 
Spitzbergen."  This  last  I  must  have 
murmured  aloud,  for  the  Agent-General 
suddenly  became  human  and  went  on: 
''Bussorah,  Heligoland,  and  the  Scilly  Is- 
lands  " 

''What?"  growled  Penfentenyou. 

''Nothing,"  said  the  Agent-General, 
squeezing  my  hand  affectionately.  "Only 
we  have  just  found  out  that  we  are 
brothers." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Lingnam.  "That's 
what  I've  been  trying  to  lead  up  to. 
D'you  realize  that  fifteen  years  ago  such 
a  conversation  as  we're  having  would 
have  been  unthinkable?  The  Empire 
wouldn't  have  been  ripe  for  it.  To  go 
back,  even  ten  years " 

"I've  got  it,"  cried  the  Agent-General. 
" '  Brighton,  Cincinnati,  and  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod ! '  God  bless  R.  L.  S. !  Go  on,  Uncle 
Joseph.    I  can  endure  much  now." 

Mr.  Lingnam  went  on  like  our  shan- 
drydan, slowly  and  loudly.  He  admitted 
that  a  man  obsessed  with  a  Central  Idea 
— and,  after  all,  the  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered was  the  Idea — might  become  a  bore, 
but  the  World's  Work,  he  pointed  out, 
had  been  done  by  bores.  So  he  laid  his 
bones  down  to  that  work  till  we  aban- 
doned ourselves  to  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  Mercy  of  Allah  Who  Alone  closes 
the  Mouths  of  His  Prophets.  And  we 
wasted  more  than  fifty  miles  of  summer's 
vivid  own  England  upon  him  the  while. 


About  two  o'clock  we  topped  Sumtner 
Rising  and  looked  down  on  the  village  of 
Sumtner  Barton,  which  lies  just  across  a 
single  railway  line,  spanned  by  a  red  brick 
bridge.  The  thick,  thunderous  June  airs 
brought  us  gusts  of  melody  from  a  giddy- 
go-round  steam-organ  in  full  blast  near 
the  pond  on  the  village  green.  Drums, 
too,  thumped  and  banners  waved  and  re- 
galia flashed  at  the  far  end  of  the  broad 
village  street.    Mr.  Lingnam  asked  why. 

"Nothing  Imperial,  I'm  afraid.  It 
looks  like  a  Foresters'  Fete  —  one  of 
our  big  Mutual  Benefit  Societies,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"The  Idea  only  needs  to  be  co-ordi- 
nated to  Imperial  scale — '.'  he  began. 

"But  it  means  that  the  pub  will  be 
crowded,"  I  went  on. 

"What's  the  matter  with  lunching  by 
the  roadside  here?"  said  Penfentenyou. 
"We've  got  the  lunch-basket." 

"Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  Sumtner 
Barton  ales?  "  I  demanded,  and  he  became 
the  administrator  at  once,  saying:  "I  see! 
Lingnam  can  drive  us  in  and  we'll  get 
some,  while  Holford" — this  was  the  hireling 
chauffeur,  whose  views  on  beer  we  knew 
not — "lays  out  lunch  here.  That'll  be  bet- 
ter than  eating  at  the  pub.  We  can  take 
in  the  Foresters'  Fete  as  well,  and  perhaps 
I  can  buy  some  newspapers  at  the  station." 

"True,"  I  answered.  "The  railway 
station  is  just  under  that  bridge,  and  we'll 
come  back  and  lunch  here." 

I  indicated  a  terrace  of  cool  brown 
shade  beneath  kindly  beeches  at  the  head 
of  Sumtner  Rise.  As  Holford  got  out 
the  lunch-basket,  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops  on  manoeuvres  swung  down  the 
baking  road. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Lingnam,  the  monthly- 
magazine  roll  in  his  voice.  "  All  Europe  is 
an  armed  camp,  groaning,  as  I  remember 
I  once  wrote,  under  the  weight  of  its  ac- 
coutrements." 

"Oh,  hop  in  and  drive,"  cried  Penfen- 
tenyou.    "We  want  that  beer!"  , 

It  made  no  difference.  Mr.  Lingnam 
could  have  federated  the  Empire  from  a 
tight  rope.  He  continued  his  oration  at 
the  wheel  as  we  trundled. 

"The  danger  to  the  Younger  Nations  is 
of  being  drawn  into  this  vortex  of  milita- 
rism," he  went  on,  dodging  the  rear  of  the 
soldiery. 
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''Slow  past  troops,"  I  hinted.  ''It 
saves  'em  dust.  And  we  overtake  on  the 
right  as  a  rule  in  England." 

"Thanks!"  Mr.  Lingnam  slued  over. 
"That's  another  detail  which  needs  being 
co-ordinated  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
to  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying.  My 
idea  has  always  been  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  take  counsel 
among  themselves  on  the  approach  of  war, 
so  that,  after  we  have  decided  on  the  merits 
of  the  casus  belli,  we  can  co-ordinate  what 
part  each  Dominion  shall  play  whenever 
war  is,  unfortunately,  a  possibility." 

We  neared  the  hog-back  railway  bridge, 
and  the  hireling  knocked  piteously  at  the 
grade.  Mr.  Lingnam  changed  gears  and 
she  hoisted  herself  up  to  a  joyous  Youp-i- 
addy-i-ay!  from  the  steam-organ.  As  we 
topped  the  arch  we  saw  a  Foresters'  band 
with  banners  marching  down  the  street. 

"That's  all  very  fine,"  said  the  Agent- 
General.  "But  in  real  life  things  have  a 
knack  of  happening  without  approach- 
ing  " 

(Some  schools  of  Thought  hold  that 
Time  is  not ;  and  that  when  we  attain  com- 
plete enlightenment  we  shall  behold  past, 
present,  and  future  as  One  Awful  Whole. 
I  myself  have  nearly  achieved  this.) 

We  descended  the  bridge  into  the  vil- 
lage. A  boy  on  a  bicycle,  loaded  with  four 
paper  bonnet-boxes,  pedalled  towards  us 
out  of  an  alley  on  our  right.  He  bowed 
his  head,  the  better  to  overcome  the 
ascent,  and  naturally  took  his  left.  Mr. 
Lingnam  swerved  fractionally  to  the  right. 
Penfentenyou  shouted.  The  boy  looked 
up,  saw  the  car  was  like  to  squeeze  him 
against  the  bridge  wall,  flung  himself 
off  his  machine  and  across  the  narrow 
pavement  into  the  nearest  house.  He 
slammed  the  door  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  car,  all  brakes  set,  bunted  the 
abandoned  bicycle,  shattering  three  of 
the  bonnet-boxes  and  jerking  the  fourth 
over  the  unscreened  dashboard  into  Mr. 
Lingnam's  arms. 

There  was  a  dead  stillness,  then  a  hiss 
like  that  of  escaping  steam,  and  a  man  who 
had  been  running  toward  us  ran  the  other 
way. 

"Why!  I  think  that  those  must  be 
bees,"  said  Mr.  Lingnam. 


They  were — four  full  swarms — and  the 
first  living  objects  which  he  had  remarked 
upon  all  day. 

Some  one  said : ' '  Oh,  God ! ' '  The  Agent- 
General  went  out  over  the  back  of  the 
car,  crying  resolutely:  "Stop  the  trafi&c! 
Stop  the  traffic,  there!"  Penfentenyou 
was  already  on  the  pavement  ringing  a 
door-bell,  so  I  had  both  their  rugs,  which 
— for  I  am  an  apiarist — I  threw  over  my 
head.  While  I  was  tucking  my  trousers 
into  my  socks — for  I  am  an  apiarist  of 
some  experience — Mr.  Lingnam  picked 
up  the  unexploded  bonnet-box  and  with 
a  single  magnificent  gesture  (he  told  us 
afterward  he  thought  there  was  a  river 
there)  hurled  it  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  ere  he  ran  across  the  road  to- 
ward the  village  green.  Now,  the  sta- 
tion platform  immediately  below  was 
crowded  with  Foresters  and  their  friends 
waiting  to  welcome  a  delegation  from 
a  sister  Court.  I  saw  the  box  burst  on 
the  flint  edging  of  the  station  garden  and 
the  contents  sweep  forward  cone- wise  like 
shrapnel.  But  the  result  was  stimulat- 
ing rather  than  sedative.  All  those  well- 
dressed  people  below  shouted  like  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah.  Then  they  moved 
as  a  unit  into  the  booking-office,  the  wait- 
ing-rooms, and  other  places,  shut  doors 
and  windows  and  declaimed  aloud,  while 
the  incoming  train  whistled  far  down  the 
line. 

I  pivoted  round  cross-legged  on  the 
back  seat,  coyly  as  a  Circassian  beauty  be- 
neath her  veil,  and  beheld  Penfentenyou, 
his  coat  collar  over  his  ears,  dancing  be- 
fore a  shut  door  and  holding  up  handfuls 
of  currency  to  a  silver-haired  woman  at 
an  upper  window,  who  only  mouthed  and 
shook  her  head.  A  little  child,  carrying 
a  kitten,  came  smiling  round  a  corner. 
Suddenly  (but  these  things  moved  me  no 
more  than  so  many  yards  of  threepenny 
cinematograph-film)  the  kitten  leaped 
spitting  from  her  arms,  the  child  burst 
into  tears,  Penfentenyou  still  dancing, 
snatched  her  up  and  tucked  her  under  his 
coat,  the  woman's  countenance  blanched, 
the  front  door  opened,  Penfentenyou  and 
the  child  pressed  through,  and  I  was  alone 
in  an  inhospitable  world  where  every  one 
was  shutting  windows  and  calling  children 
home. 

A  voice  cried:  "You've  frowtened  'em! 


The  front  door  opened,  Penfentenyou  and  the  child  pressed  through,  and  I  was  alone  in  an  inhospitable  world. 

— Page  140. 


You've  frowtened  'em!     Throw  dust  on 
'em  and  they'll  settle!" 

I  did  not  desire  to  throw  dust  on  any 
created  thing.  I  needed  both  hands  for 
my  draperies  and  two  more  for  my  stock- 
ings. Besides,  the  bees  were  doing  me  no 
hurt.  They  recognized  me  under  the  rugs 
as  a  member  of  the  County  Bee-keepers' 
Vol.  LVL— 16 


Association  who  had  paid  his  annual  sub- 
scription and  was  entitled  to  a  free  seat  at 
all  apicultural  exhibitions.  The  quiver 
and  the  churn  of  the  hireling  car,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  lurching  banners  and 
the  arrogant  big  drum,  inclined  many  of 
them  to  go  up  street,  and  pay  court  to  the 
advancing  Foresters'  band.    So  they  went, 
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such  as  had  not  followed  Mr.  Lingnam  in 
his  flight  toward  the  green,  and  I  looked 
out  of  two  goggled  eyes  instead  of  half  of 
one  at  the  approaching  musicians,  while  I 
listened  with  both  ears  to  the  delayed 
train's  second  whistle  down  the  line  be- 
neath me. 

The  Foresters'  band  no  more  knew  what 
was  coming  than  do  troops  under  sudden 
fire.  Indeed  there  were  the  same  extrava- 
gant gestures  and  contortions  as  attend 
wounds  and  death  in  war;  the  very  same 
uncanny  cessations  of  speech— for  the 
trombone  was  cut  off  at  midslide,-even  as 
a  man  drops  with  a  syllable  on  his  tongue. 
They  clawed,  they  slapped,  they  fled,  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  trophy  of  banners  and 
brasses,  crudely  arranged  round  the  big 
drum.  Then  that  end  of  the  street  also 
shut  its  windows,  and  the  village,  stripped 
of  life,  lay  round  me  like  a  reef  at  low  tide. 
Though  I  am,  as  I  have  said,  an  apiarist  in 
good  standing,  I  never  realized  that  there 
were  so  many  bees  in  the  world.  When 
they  had  woven  a  flashing  haze  from  one 
end  of  the  desert  street  to  the  other,  there 
remained  reserves  enough  to  form  knops 
and  pendules  on  all  window-sills  and  gut- 
ter-ends, without  diminishing  the  multi- 
tudes in  the  three  oozing  bonnet-boxes  or 
drawing  on  the  Fourth  (Railway)  Battal- 
ion in  charge  of  the  station  below.  The 
prisoners  in  the  waiting-rooms  and  other 
places  there  cried  out  a  great  deal  (I  ar- 
gued that  they  were  dying  of  the  heat), 
and  at  regular  intervals  the  station-master 
called  and  called  to  a  signalman  who  was 
not  on  duty,  and  the  train  whistled  as  it 
drew  nearer. 

Then  Penfentenyou,  venal  and  adapt- 
able politician  of  the  type  that  survives  at 
the  price  of  all  the  higher  emotions,  ap- 
peared at  the  window  of  the  house  on  my 
right,  broken  and  congested  with  mirth, 
the  woman  beside  him,  and  the  child  in 
his  arms.  I  saw  his  mouth  open  and  shut, 
he  hollowed  his  hands  round  it,  but  the 
churr  of  the  motor  and  the  bees  drowned 
the  words.  He  pointed  dramatically 
across  the  street  many  times  and  fell  back, 
tears  running  down  his  face.  I  turned 
like  a  hooded  barbette  in  a  heavy  seaway 
(not  knowing  when  my  trousers  would 
come  out  of  my  socks  again)  through  an 
arc  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees, 
and  in  due  time  bore  on  the  village  green. 


There  Was  a  salmon  in  the  pond  rising 
short  at  a  cloud  of  midges,  to  the  tune  of 
Yip-i-addy;  but  there  was  none  to  gaff 
him.  The  swing-boats  were  empty,  cocoa- 
nuts  sat  still  on  their  red  sticks  before 
white  screens,  and  the  gay-painted  horses 
of  the  giddy-go-rounds  revolved  riderless. 
All  was  melody,  green  turf,  bright  water, 
and  this  greedy  gambolling  fish.  When  I 
had  identified  it  by  its  gray  gills  and  bin- 
oculars as  Lingnam  I  prostrated  myself 
before  Allah  in  that  mirth  which  is  more 
truly  labor  than  any  prayer.  Then  I 
turned  to  the  purple  Penfentenyou  at  the 
window,  and  wiped  my  eyes  on  the  rug 
edge. 

He  raised  the  window  half  one  cautious 
inch  and  bellowed  through  the  crack: 
"  Did  you  see  him  ?  Have  they  got  you  ? 
I  can  see  lots  of  things  from  here.  It's 
like  a  three-ring  circus!" 

*'Can  you  see  the  station?"  I  repHed, 
nodding  toward  the  right  rear  mud- 
guard. 

He  twisted  and  craned  sideways,  but 
could  not  command  that  beautiful  view. 

''No!    What's  it  like?"  he  cried. 

''Hell!"  I  shouted.  The  silvery-haired 
woman  frowned;  so  did  Penfentenyou, 
and,  I  think,  apologized  to  her  for  my  lan- 
guage. 

"You're  always  so  extreme,"  he  fluted 
reproachfully.  "You  forget  that  nothing 
matters  except  the  Idea.  Besides,  they 
are  this  lady's  bees." 

He  closed  the  window  and  introduced 
us  through  it  in  dumb  show;  but  he  con- 
trived to  give  the  impression  that  /  was 
the  specimen  under  glass. 

A  spurt  of  damp  steam  saved  me  from 
apoplexy.  The  train  had  lost  patience  at 
last  and  was  coming  into  the  station  di- 
rectly beneath  me  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  Happy  voices  sang  and  heads 
were  thrust  out  all  along  the  compart- 
ments, but  none  answered  their  songs  or 
greetings.  She  halted,  and  the  people  be- 
gan to  get  out.  Then  they  began  to  get 
in  again,  as  their  friends  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  advised.  All  did  not  catch  the 
warning,  so  there  was  congestion  at  the 
doors,  but  those  whom  the  bees  caught 
got  in  first. 

Still  the  bees,  more  bent  on  their  own 
business  than  on  wanton  torture,  kept  to 
the  south  end  of  the  platform  by  the  book- 
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stall,  and  that  was  why  the  completely 
exposed  engine-driver  at  the  north  end 
of  the  train  did  not  at  first  understand 
the  hermetically  sealed  station-master 
when  the  latter  shouted  to  him  many 
times  to  ''get  on  out  o'  this." 

"  Where  are  you?  "  was  the  reply.  "And 
what  for?" 

"It  don't  matter  where  I  am,  an'  you'll 
get  what  for  in  a  minute  if  you  don't 
shift,"  said  the  station-master.  "Drop 
'em  at  Parson's  Meadow  and  they  can 
walk  up  over  the  fields!" 

That  bare-armed,  thin-shirted  idiot, 
leaning  out  of  the  cab,  took  the  station- 
master's  orders  as  an  insult  to  his  dignity, 
and  roared  at  the  shut  offices:  "You'll 
give  me  what  for,  will  you?  Look  'ere, 
I'm  not  in  the  'abit  of "  His  out- 
stretched hand  flew  to  his  neck.  Do  you 
know  that  if  you  sting  an  engine-driver  it 
is  the  same  as  stinging  his  train?  She 
starts  with  a  jerk  that  nearly  smashes  the 
couplings,  and  runs,  barking  like  a  dog,  till 
she  is  out  of  sight.  Nor  does  she  think 
about  spilled  people  and  parted  families 
on  the  platform  behind  her.  I  had  to 
do  all  that.  There  was  a  man  called 
Fred,  and  his  wife  Harriet — a  cheery,  full- 
blooded  couple — who  interested  me  im- 
mensely before  they  battered  their  way 
into  a  small  detached  building,  already 
densely  occupied.  There  was  also  a  name- 
less bachelor  who  sat  under  a  half-opened 
umbrella  and  twirled  it  dizzily,  which  was 
so  new  a  game  to  me  that  I  applauded 
aloud. 

When  they  had  thoroughly  cleared  the 
ground,  the  bees  set  about  making  comb 
for  publication  at  the  bookstall  counter. 
Presently  some  bold  hearts  tiptoed  out  of 
the  waiting-rooms  over  the  loud  gravel 
with  the  consciously  modest  air  of  men 
under  fire  or  leaving  church,  climbed  the 
wooden  staircase  to  the  bridge,  and  so 
reached  my  level  where  the  inexhaustible 
bonnet-boxes  were  still  vomiting  squad- 
rons and  platoons.  There  was  little  need 
to  bid  them  descend.  They  had  wrapped 
their  heads  in  handkerchiefs  so  that  they 
looked  like  the  disappointed  dead  scut- 
tling back  to  Purgatory.  Only  one  old 
gentleman,  pontifically  draped  in  a  ban- 
ner embroidered, "  Temperance  and  Forti- 
tude," ran  the  gauntlet  up-street,  shouting 
as  he  passed  me:  "It's  night  or  Bliicher, 


Mister."  They  let  him  in  at  the  White 
Hart,  the  pub  where  I  should  have  bought 
the  beer. 

After  this  the  day  sagged.  I  fell  to  reck- 
oning how  long  a  man  in  a  Turkish  bath, 
weakened  by  excessive  laughter,  could  live 
without  food  and  specially  drink ;  and  how 
long  a  disenfranchised  bee  could  hold  out 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Obviously,  since  her  one  practical  joke 
costs  her  her  life,  the  bee  can  have  but 
small  sense  of  humor;  but  her  fundamen- 
tally dismal  and  ungracious  outlook  on 
life  impressed  me  beyond  words.  She  had 
paralyzed  locomotion,  wiped  out  trade, 
social  intercourse,  mutual  trust,  love, 
friendship,  sport,  music  (the  lonely  steam- 
organ  had  run  down  at  last),  all  that  gives 
substance,  color  or  savor  to  life,  and  yet, 
in  the  barren  desert  she  had  created  was 
not  one  whit  more  near  to  the  evolution  of 
a  saner  order  of  things.  The  Heavens 
were  darkened  with  the  swarms'  divided 
counsels;  the  street  shimmered  with  their 
purposeless  sallies.  They  clotted  on  tiles 
and  gutter-pipes,  and  began  frenziedly  to 
build  a  cell  or  two  of  comb  ere  they  dis- 
covered that  their  Queen  was  not  with 
them;  then  flung  off  to  seek  her,  or  whirled, 
dishevelled  and  insane,  into  another  hiss- 
ing nebula  on  the  false  rumor  that  she 
was  there.  I  scowled  upon  them  with  dis- 
favor, and  a  massy,  blue  thunder-head  rose 
majestically  from  behind  the  elm-trees  of 
Sumtner  Barton  Rectory,  arched  over  and 
scowled  with  me.  Then  I  reaHzed  that 
it  was  not  bees  nor  locusts  that  had  dark- 
ened the  skies,  but  the  oncoming  of  the 
malignant  English  thunder-storm  —  the 
one  thing  before  which  even  Deborah 
the  bee  cannot  express  her  silly  little 
self. 

"Aha!  Now  you'U  catch  it,"  I  said, 
as  the  herald  gusts  set  the  big  drum  roll- 
ing down  the  street  like  a  box-kite  with 
the  string  cut.  Up  and  up  yearned  the 
gravid  cloud,  till  the  first  lightning  quiv- 
ered and  cut.  Deborah  cowered.  Where 
she  flew,  there  she  fled;  where  she  was, 
there  she  sat  still;  and  the  solid  rain 
closed  in  on  her  as  a  book  that  is  closed 
when  the  chapter  is  finished.  By  the 
time  it  had  soaked  to  my  second  rug,  Pen- 
fentenyou  appeared  at  the  window,  wip- 
ing his  false  mouth  on  a  napkin. 

"Are    you    all    right?"    he    inquired. 
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''Then  that^s  all   right!     Mrs.   Bellamy  As  we  returned  to  the  house  one  pe- 

says  that  her  bees  don't  sting  in  the  wet.  culiarly  awful  flash  with  its  peal  descended 

You'd  better  fetch  Lingnam  over.  He's  on  our  heads, 

got  to  pay  for  them  and  the  bicycle."  ''Good  Lord!"  I  heard  him  gasp.  "Can 

I  had  no  words  which  the  silver-haired  they  do  that,  too?" 

lady  could  listen  to,  but  paddled  across  "Cheer  up,"  I  answered.     "It's  only 


There  was  a  salmon  in  the  pond  rising  short  at  a  cloud  of  midges,  to  the  tune  of  Vip-i-addy. — Page  142. 


the  flooded  street  between  flashes  to  the 
pond  on  the  green.  Mr.  Lingnam,  scarce- 
ly visible  through  the  sheeting  downpour, 
trotted  round  the  edge.  He  bore  him- 
self nobly,  and  lied  at  the  mere  sight  of 
me. 

"Isn't  this  wet?"  he  cried.  "It  has 
drenched  me  to  the  skin.  I  shall  need  a 
change." 

"Come  along,"  I  said.  "I  don't  know 
what  you'll  get,  but  you  deserve  more." 


the  Lord  this  time,"  and  I  heard  him 
thank  the  Lord  for  it  quite  simply. 

Penfentenyou,  dry,  fed  and  in  com- 
mand, let  us  in.  "You,"  he  whispered 
to  me,  "are  to  wait  in  the  scullery.  Mrs. 
BeUamy  didn't  like  the  way  you  talked 
about  her  bees.  Hsh!  Hsh!  She's  a  kind- 
hearted  lady.  She's  a  widow,  Lingnam, 
but  she's  kei)t  Jiis  clothes,  and  as  soon  as 
you've  i^aid  for  the  damage  she'll  rent 
you  a  suit.     I've  arranged  it  all!" 
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"You  can  dress  him  yourself,"  I  said.  "Then  tell  him  he  mustn't  undress  in 

*'I  want  something  to  eat."  my  hall,"  said  a  voice  from  the  stair-head. 

"But   I   chose   the  suit.     Aren't  you        "Tell  her "  Lingnam  began. 

coming  to  help? "  Penfentenyou  pleaded.  "Come   and  look   at   the  pretty  suit 
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The  people  began  to  get  out.     Then  they  began  to  get  in  again. — Page  142. 


"Oh,  be  quick,"  Mr.  Lingnam  chat- 
tered, stripping  off  his  dust  or,  rather, 
mud  coat.  "I  want  underclothes  as  well 
—and  a  towel." 

"It's  fifteen  shillings  for  each  swarm, 
and  five  pounds  for  Arthur's  bicycle — 
eight  pounds  altogether."  Penfentenyou 
held  out  his  hand.  "/  don't  get  a  cent 
out  of  this.  I'm  only  acting  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless." 


I've  chosen,"  Penfentenyou  cooed,  as  one 
cajoling  a  maniac. 

I  staggered  out-of-doors  again  and  fell 
into  the  car,  whose  ever-running  machin- 
ery masked  my  yelps  and  hiccups.  When 
I  raised  my  forehead  from  the  wheel,  I 
saw  that  traffic  through  the  village  had 
been  resumed  after,  as  my  watch  showed, 
one  and  one-half  hours'  suspension.  There 
was  one  limousine,  one  landau,  one  doc- 
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tor's  car,  three  touring-cars,  one  patent 
steam-laundry  van,  three  tricars,  one 
traction-engine,  some  motor-cycles,  one 
with  a  side-car,  and  one  brewery  lorry. 
It  was  the  allegory  of  my  own  imperturb- 
able country,  delayed  for  a  short  time  by 
unforeseen  external  events  but  now  going 
about  her  business,  and  I  blessed  Her 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  even  though  I 
knew  She  looked  upon  me  as  drunk  and 
incapable. 

Then  troops  came  over  the  bridge  be- 
hind me — a  company  of  dripping,  wet 
regulars  without  any  expression.  In  their 
rear,  carrying  the  lunch-basket,  marched 
the  Agent- General  and  Holford  the  hired 
chauffeur. 

"I  say,"  said  the  Agent- General,  nod- 
ding at  the  darkened  khaki  backs.  ''If 
that's  what  we've  got  to  depend  on  in 
event  of  war  they're  a  broken  leed.  They 
ran  like  hares — ran  like  hares,  I  tell  you." 

''And  you?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  just  sauntered  back  over  the 
bridge  and  stopped  the  traffic  that  end. 
Then  I  had  lunch.  Pity  about  the 
beer,  though.  I  say — these  cushions 
are  sopping  wet!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "I  haven't  had 
time  to  turn  'em." 

"Nor  there  wasn't  any  need  to  'ave 
kept  the  engine  runnin'  all  this  time," 
said  Holford  sternly.  "  I'll  'ave  to  ac- 
count for  the  expenditure  of  petrol.  It 
exceeds  the  mileage  indicated,  you  see. ' ' 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  repeated.  After  all, 
that  is  the  way  that  taxpayers  regard 
most  crises. 

The  house-door  opened  and  Penfen- 
tenyou  and  another  came  out  into  the 
now  thinning  rain. 

"Ah!  There  you  both  are!  Here's 
Lingnam,"  he  cried.  "He's  got  a  little 
wet.     He's  had  to  change." 

We  saw  that.  I  was  too  sore  and 
weak  to  begin  another  laugh,  but  the 
Agent- General  crumpled  up  where  he 
stood.  The  late  Mr.  Bellamy  must 
have  been  a  man  of  tremendous  per- 
sonality, which  he  had  impressed  on 
every  angle  of  his  garments.  I  was 
told  later  that  he  had  died  in  delirium 
tremens,  which  at  once  explained  the 
pattern,  and  the  reason  why  Mr.  Ling- 
nam, writhing  inside  it,  swore  so  in- 
spiredly.    Of  the  deliberate  and  diffuse 


Federationist  there  remained  no  trace, 
save  the  binoculars  and  two  damp  whisk- 
ers. We  stood  on  the  paveraent,  before 
Elemental  Man  calling  on  Elemental  Pow- 
ers to  condemn  and  incinerate  Creation. 

"Well,  hadn't  we  better  be  getting 
back?"  said  the  Agent-General  in  a  pause. 

"Look  out!"  I  remarked  casually. 
"Those  bonnet-boxes  are  full  of  bees  still ! " 

"Are  they?"  said  the  livid  Mr.  Ling- 
nam, and  tilted  them  over  with  the  late 
Mr.  Bellamy's  large  boots.  Deborah 
rolled  out  in  drenched  lumps  into  the 
swilling  gutter.  There  was  a  muffled 
shriek  at  the  window  where  Mrs.  Bellamy 
gesticulated. 

"It's  all  right.  I've  paid  for  them," 
said  Mr.  Lingnam.  He  dumped  out  the 
last  dregs  like  mould  from  a  pot-bound 
flower-pot. 

"What?  Are  you  going  to  take  'em 
home  with  you?  "  said  the  Agent- General. 


"It's  night  or  r.liiclier,  Mister."— Page  144. 
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"No!"  He  passed  a  wet  hand  over  his  window),  and  swept  on.  That  which 
streaky  forehead.  '^  Wasn't  there  a  bicycle  came  out  behind  her,  was,  as  Holford 
wasthebeginningof  this  trouble?"  said  he.    truly  observed,  no  joy-wheel.    Mr.  Ling- 


The  late  Mr.  Bellamy  must  have  been  a  man  of  tremendous  personality. — Page  147. 


"It's  under  the  fore-axle,  sir,"  said 
Holford  promptly.  "I  can  fish  it  out 
from  'ere." 

"Not  till  I've  done  with  it,  please." 
Before  we  could  stop  him  he  had  jumped 
into  the  car  and  taken  charge.  The  hire- 
Hng  leaped  into  her  collar,  surged,  shrieked 
(less  loudly  than  Mrs.  Bellamy  at  the 


nam  swung  round  the  big  drum  in  the 
market-place  and  thundered  back,  shout- 
ing:   " Leave  it  alone.    It's  my  meat!" 

"Mince-meat,  'e  means,"  said  Holford 
after  this  second  trituration.  "You 
couldn't  say  now  it  'ad  ever  been  one, 
could  you?" 

Mrs.  Bellamy  opened  the  window  and 
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spoke.  It  appears  she  had  only  charged 
iot  damage  to  the  bicycle,  not  for  the  en- 
tire machine  which  Mr.  Lingnam  was 
ruthlessly  gleaning,  spoke  by  spoke,  from 
the  highway  and  cramming  into  the  slack 
of  the  hood.  At  last  he  answered,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  foam  at  the  mouth 
before.  *'If  you  don't  stop,  I  shall  come 
into  your  house — in  this  car — and  climb 
upstairs  and  Crippen  you!" 

She  stopped;  he  stopped.  Holfordtook 
the  wheel,  and  we  got  away.  It  was  time, 
for  the  sun  shone  after  the  storm,  and 
Deborah  beneath  the  tiles  and  the  eaves 
already  felt  its  reviving  influence  compel 
her  to  her  interrupted  labors  of  federa- 
tion. We  warned  the  village  policeman  at 
the  far  end  of  the  street  that  he  might 
have  to  suspend  traffic  again.  The  genial 
and  versatile  proprietor  of  the  giddy-go- 
rounds,  swings,  and  cocoa-nut  shies  want- 
ed to  know  from  whom,  in  this  world  and 
another,  he  could  recover  damages.  Mr. 
Lingnam  referred  him  most  directly  to 
Mrs.  Bellamy • 


Late,  oh,  very  late,  that  evening  Mr. 
Lingnam  rose  stiffly  in  his  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  Federation  of  the  Em- 
pire on  the  lines  of  Co-ordinated,  Offen- 
sive Operations,  backed  by  the  Entire 
Effective  Forces,  Moral,  Military  and 
Fiscal,  of  permanently  Mobilized  Com- 
munities, the  whole  brought  to  bear  with- 
out any  respect  to  the  merits  of  any  casus 
belliy  instantaneously,  automatically,  and 
remorsely  at  the  first  faint  buzz  of  war. 

" The  trouble  with  Us,"  said  he,  "is  that 
We  take  such  an  infernally  long  time  mak- 
ing sure  that  We  are  right  that  We  don't 
go  ahead  when  things  happen.  For  in- 
stance, /  ought  to  have  gone  ahead  instead 
of  pulling  up  when  I  hit  that  bicycle." 

*'But  you  were  in  the  wrong,  Lingnam, 
when  you  turned  to  the  right,"  I  put  in. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  your 
damned,  detached,  mugwumping  excuses 
for  the  other  fellow,"  he  snapped. 

"Now  you're  beginning  to  see  things," 
said  Penfentenyou.  "I  hope  you  won't 
backslide  when  the  swellings  go  down." 


THE    TRIUMPH    OF    NIGHT 


BY  EDITH  WHARTON 


T  was  clear  that  the  sleigh 
from  Weymore  had  not 
come;  and  the  shivering 
young  traveller  from  Bos- 
ton, who  had  so  confident- 
ly counted  on  jumping  into 
it  when  he  left  the  train  at  Northridge 
Junction,  found  himself  standing  alone 
on  the  open  platform,  exposed  to  the  full 
assault  of  night-fall  and  winter. 

The  blast  that  swept  him  came  off  New 
Hampshire  snow-fields  and  ice-hung  for- 
ests. It  seemed  to  have  traversed  inter- 
minable leagues  of  frozen  silence,  fill- 
ing them  with  the  same  cold  roar  and 
sharpening  its  edge  against  the  same 
bitter  black-and-white  landscape.  Dark, 
searching,  and  sword-like,  it  alternately 
muffled  and  harried  its  victim,  like  a  bull- 
fighter now  whirling  his  cloak  and  now 
Vol.  LVI.— 17 


planting  his  darts.  This  analogy  brought 
home  to  the  young  man  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  no  cloak,  and  that  the  over- 
coat in  which  he  had  faced  the  relatively 
temperate  airs  of  Boston  seemed  no  thicker 
than  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  bleak  heights 
of  Northridge.  George  Faxon  said  to  him- 
self that  the  place  was  uncommonly  well- 
named.  It  clung  to  an  exposed  ledge  over 
the  valley  from  which  the  train  had  lifted 
him,  and  the  wind  combed  it  with  teeth 
of  steel  that  he  seemed  actually  to  hear 
scraping  against  the  wooden  sides  of  the 
station.  Other  building  there  was  none: 
the  village  lay  far  down  the  road,  and 
thither — since  the  Weymore  sleigh  had 
not  come — Faxon  saw  himself  under  the 
immediate  necessity  of  plodding  through 
several  feet  of  snow. 

He  understood  well  enough  what  had 
happened  at  Weymore:  his  hostess  had 
forgotten  that  he  was  coming.     Young  as 
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Faxon  was,  this  sad  lucidity  of  soul  had 
been  acquired  as  the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence, and  he  knew  that  the  visitors  who 
can  least  afford  to  hire  a  carriage  are  al- 
most always  those  whom  their  hosts  forget 
to  send  for.  Yet  to  say  Mrs.  Culme  had 
forgotten  him  was  perhaps  too  crude  a 
way  of  putting  it.  Similar  incidents  led 
him  to  think  that  she  had  probably  told 
her  maid  to  tell  the  butler  to  telephone 
the  coachman  to  tell  one  of  the  grooms 
(if  no  one  else  needed  him)  to  drive  over 
to  Northridge  to  fetch  the  new  secretary; 
but  on  a  night  like  this  what  groom  who 
respected  his  rights  would  fail  to  forget 
the  order? 

Faxon's  obvious  course  was  to  struggle 
through  the  drifts  to  the  village,  and  there 
rout  out  a  sleigh  to  convey  him  to  Wey- 
more;  but  what  if,  on  his  arrival  at  Mrs. 
Culme's,  no  one  remembered  to  ask  him 
what  this  devotion  to  duty  had  cost  ? 
That,  again,  was  one  of  the  contingencies 
he  had  expensively  learned  to  look  out 
for,  and  the  perspicacity  so  acquired  told 
him  it  would  be  cheaper  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  Northridge  inn,  and  advise 
Mrs.  Culme  of  his  presence  there  by  tele- 
phone. He  had  reached  this  decision,  and 
was  about  to  entrust  his  luggage  to  a  vague 
man  with  a  lantern  who  seemed  to  have 
some  loose  connection  with  the  railway 
company,  when  his  hopes  were  raised  by 
the  sound  of  sleigh-bells. 

Two  vehicles  were  just  dashing  up  to 
the  station,  and  from  the  foremost  there 
sprang  a  young  man  swathed  in  furs. 

"Weymore? —  No,  these  are  not  the 
Weymore  sleighs." 

The  voice  was  that  of  the  youth  who 
had  jumped  to  the  platform — a  voice  so 
agreeable  that,  in  spite  of  the  words,  it  fell 
reassuringly  on  Faxon's  ears.  At  the  same 
moment  the  wandering  station-lantern, 
casting  a  transient  light  on  the  speaker, 
showed  his  features  to  be  in  the  pleasant- 
est  harmony  with  his  voice.  He  was  very 
fair  and  very  young — hardly  in  the  twen- 
ties, Faxon  thought — but  his  face,  though 
full  of  a  morning  freshness,  was  a  trifle  too 
thin  and  fine-drawn,  as  though  a  vivid 
spirit  contended  in  him  with  a  strain  of 
physical  weakness.  Faxon  was  perhaps  the 
quicker  to  notice  such  delicacies  of  bal- 
ance because  his  own  temperament  hung 
on  lightly  vibrating  nerves,  which  yet,  as 


he  believed,  would  never  quite  swing  him 
beyond  the  arc  of  a  normal  sensibility. 

"You  expected  a  sleigh  from  Wey- 
more? "  the  youth  continued,  standing  be- 
side Faxon  like  a  slender  column  of  fur. 

Mrs.  Culme's  secretary  explained  his 
difficulty,  and  the  new-comer  brushed  it 
aside  with  a  contemptuous  ''Oh,  Mrs. 
Culme  r^  that  carried  both  speakers  a  long 
way  toward  reciprocal  understanding. 

''  But  then  you  must  be —  "  The  youth 
broke  off  with  a  smile  of  interrogation. 

''The  new  secretary?  Yes.  But  ap- 
parently there  are  no  notes  to  be  answered 
this  evening."  Faxon's  laugh  deepened 
the  sense  of  solidarity  which  had  so 
promptly  established  itself  between  the 
two. 

The  new-comer  laughed  also.  "Mrs. 
Culme,"  he  explained,  "was  lunching  at 
my  uncle's  today,  and  she  said  you  were 
due  this  evening.  But  seven  hours  is  a 
long  time  for  Mrs.  Culme  to  remember 
anything." 

"Well,"  said  Faxon  philosophically, 
"I  suppose  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why 
she  needs  a  secretary.  And  I've  always 
the  inn  at  Northridge,"  he  concluded. 

The  youth  laughed  again.  He  was  at 
the  age  when  predicaments  are  food  for 
gaiety. 

"Oh,  but  you  haven't,  though!  It 
burned  down  last  week." 

"The  deuce  it  did!"  said  Faxon;  but 
the  humour  of  the  situation  struck  him 
also  before  its  inconvenience.  His  life, 
for  years  past,  had  been  mainly  a  succes- 
sion of  resigned  adaptations,  and  he  had 
learned,  before  dealing  practically  with 
his  embarrassments,  to  extract  from  most 
of  them  a  small  tribute  of  amusement. 

"Oh,  well,  there's  sure  to  be  somebody 
in  the  place  who  can  put  me  up." 

"No  one  you  could  put  up  with.  Be- 
sides, Northridge  is  three  miles  off,  and 
our  place — in  the  opposite  direction — is 
a  little  nearer."  Through  the  darkness, 
Faxon  saw  his  friend  sketch  a  gesture 
of  self-introduction.  "  My  name's  Frank 
Rainer,  and  I'm  staying  with  my  uncle  at 
Overdale.  I've  driven  over  to  meet  two 
friends  of  his,  who  are  due  in  a  few  min- 
utes from  New  York.  If  you  don't  mind 
waiting  till  they  arrive  I'm  sure  Over- 
dale  can  do  you  better  than  Northridge. 
We're  only  down  from  town  for  a  few 
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days,  but  the  house  is  always  ready  for 
a  lot  of  people." 

''  But  your  uncle — ?  "  Faxon  could  only 
object,  with  the  odd  sense,  through  his 
embarrassment,  that  it  would  be  magic- 
ally dispelled  by  his  invisible  friend's  next 
words. 

"Gh,  my  uncle — you'll  see!  I  answer 
for  him  I  I  daresay  you've  heard  of  him 
— ^John  Lavington?" 

John  Lavington!  There  was  a  cer- 
tain irony  in  asking  if  one  had  heard  of 
John  Lavington!  Even  from  a  post  of 
observation  as  obscure  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Culme's  secretary,  the  rumour  of  John 
Lavington's  money,  of  his  pictures,  his 
politics,  his  charities  and  his  hospitality, 
was  as  difficult  to  escape  as  the  roar  of 
a  cataract  in  a  mountain  solitude.  It 
might  almost  have  been  said  that  the 
one  place  in  which  one  would  not  have 
expected  to  come  upon  him  was  in  just 
such  a  solitude  as  now  surrounded  the 
speakers — at  least  in  this  deepest  hour 
of  its  desertedness.  But  it  was  just  like 
Lavington's  brilliant  ubiquity  to  put  one 
in  the  wrong  even  there. 

^'Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  of  your  uncle." 

"Then  you  will  come,  won't  you? 
We've  only  five  minutes  to  wait,"  young 
Rainer  urged,  in  the  tone  that  dispels 
scruples  by  ignoring  them;  and  Faxon 
found  himself  accepting  the  invitation  as 
simply  as  it  was  offered. 

A  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  New  York 
train  lengthened  their  five  minutes  to  fif- 
teen ;  and  as  they  paced  the  icy  platform 
Faxon  began  to  see  why  it  had  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
accede  to  his  new  acquaintance's  sugges- 
tion. It  was  because  Frank  Rainer  was 
one  of  the  privileged  beings  who  simplify 
human  intercourse  by  the  atmosphere  of 
confidence  and  good  humour  they  diffuse. 
He  produced  this  effect,  Faxon  noted,  by 
the  exercise  of  no  gift  save  his  youth,  of 
no  art  save  his  sincerity;  but  these  quali- 
ties were  revealed  in  a  smile  of  such  ap- 
pealing sweetness  that  Faxon  felt,  as  never 
before,  what  Nature  can  achieve  when 
she  deigns  to  match  the  face  with  the 
mind. 

He  learned  that  the  young  man  was 
the  ward,  and  only  nephew,  of  John  Lav- 
ington, with  whom  he  had  made  his 
home  since  the  death  of  his  mother,  the 


great  man's  sister.  Mr.  Lavington,  Rain- 
er said,  had  been  "  a  regular  brick  "  to  him 
— "But  then  he  is  to  every  one,  you 
know" — and  the  young  fellow's  situation 
seemed  in  fact  to  be  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  his  person.  Apparently  the  only 
shade  that  had  ever  rested  on  him  was 
cast  by  the  physical  weakness  which  Fax- 
on had  already  detected.  Young  Rainer 
had  been  threatened  with  a  disease  of 
the  lungs  which,  according  to  the  highest 
authorities,  made  banishment  to  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  inevitable.  "  But  luckily 
my  uncle  didn't  pack  me  off,  as  most  peo- 
ple would  have  done,  without  getting  an- 
other opinion.  Whose?  Oh,  an  awfully 
clever  chap,  a  young  doctor  with  a  lot 
of  new  ideas,  who  simply  laughed  at  my 
being  sent  away,  and  said  I'd  do  perfect- 
ly well  in  New  York  if  I  didn't  dine  out 
too  much,  and  if  I  dashed  off  occasionally 
to  Northridge  for  a  little  fresh  air.  So 
it's  really  my  uncle's  doing  that  I'm  not 
in  exile — and  I  feel  no  end  better  since 
the  new  chap  told  me  I  needn't  bother." 
Young  Rainer  went  on  to  confess  that  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  dining  out,  dancing 
and  other  urban  distractions;  and  Faxon, 
listening  to  him,  concluded  that  the  phy- 
sician who  had  refused  to  cut  him  off  al- 
together from  these  pleasures  was  proba- 
bly a  better  psychologist  than  his  seniors. 

"All  the  same  you  ought  to  be  careful, 
you  know."  The  sense  of  elder-brotherly 
concern  that  forced  the  words  from  Faxon 
made  him,  as  he  spoke,  slip  his  arm  im- 
pulsively through  Frank  Rainer's. 

The  latter  met  the  movement  with  a 
responsive  pressure.  "  Oh,  I  am :  awfully, 
awfully.  And  then  my  uncle  has  such  an 
eye  on  me!" 

"But  if  your  uncle  has  such  an  eye  on 
you,  what  does  he  say  to  your  swallow- 
ing knives  out  here  in  this  Siberian  wild?  " 

Rainer  raised  his  fur  collar  with  a  care- 
less gesture.  "It's  not  that  that  does  it 
— the  cold's  good  for  me." 

"And  it's  not  the  dinners  and  dances? 
What  is  it,  then?  "  Faxon  good-humoured- 
ly  insisted;  to  which  his  companion  an- 
swered with  a  laugh:  "Well,  my  uncle 
says  it's  being  bored;  and  I  rather  think 
he's  right!" 

His  laugh  ended  in  a  spasm  of  coughing 
and  a  struggle  for  breath  that  made 
Faxon,  still  holding  his  arm,  guide  him 
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hastily  into  the  shelter  of  the  fireless 
waiting-room. 

Young  Rainer  had  dropped  down  on 
the  bench  against  the  wall  and  pulled  off 
one  of  his  fur  gloves  to  grope  for  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  tossed  aside  his  cap  and 
drew  the  handkerchief  across  his  forehead, 
which  was  intensely  white,  and  beaded 
with  moisture,  though  his  face  retained 
a  healthy  glow.  But  Faxon's  gaze  re- 
mained fastened  to  the  hand  he  had  un- 
covered: it  was  so  long,  so  colourless,  so 
wasted,  so  much  older  than  the  brow  he 
passed  it  over. 

*Tt's  queer — a  healthy  face  but  dying 
hands,"  the  secretary  mused;  he  some- 
how wished  young  Rainer  had  kept  on 
his  glove. 

The  whistle  of  the  express  drew  the 
young  men  to  their  feet,  and  the  next 
moment  two  heavily-furred  gentlemen 
had  descended  to  the  platform  and  were 
breasting  the  rigour  of  the  night.  Frank 
Rainer  introduced  them  as  Mr.  Grisben 
and  Mr.  Balch,  and  Faxon,  while  their 
luggage  was  being  lifted  into  the  second 
sleigh,  discerned  them,  by  the  roving  lan- 
tern-gleam, to  be  an  elderly  grey-headed 
pair,  apparently  of  the  average  prosper- 
ous business  cut. 

They  saluted  their  host's  nephew  with 
friendly  familiarity,  and  Mr.  Grisben, 
who  seemed  the  spokesman  of  the  two, 
ended  his  greeting  with  a  genial — '^and 
many  many  more  of  them,  dear  boy!" 
which  suggested  to  Faxon  that  their  ar- 
rival coincided  with  an  anniversary.  But 
he  could  not  press  the  enquiry,  for  the 
seat  allotted  him  was  at  the  coachman's 
side,  while  Frank  Rainer  joined  his  uncle's 
guests  inside  the  sleigh. 

A  swift  flight  (behind  such  horses  as 
one  could  be  sure  of  John  Lavington's 
having)  brought  them  to  tall  gate-posts, 
an  illuminated  lodge,  and  an  avenue  on 
which  the  snow  had  been  levelled  to  the 
smoothness  of  marble.  At  the  end  of  the 
avenue  the  long  house  loomed  through 
trees,  its  principal  bulk  dark  but  one 
wing  sending  out  a  ray  of  welcome;  and 
the  next  moment  Faxon  was  receiving  a 
violent  impression  of  warmth  and  light, 
of  hot-house  plants,  hurrying  servants,  a 
vast  spectacular  oak  hall  like  a  stage- 
setting,  and,  in  its  unreal  middle  distance, 
a  small  concise  figure,  correctly  dressed, 


conventionally  featured,  and  utterly  un- 
like his  rather  florid  conception  of  the 
great  John  Lavington. 

The  shock  of  the  contrast  remained 
with  him  through  his  hurried  dressing  in 
the  large  impersonally  luxurious  bedroom 
to  which  he  had  been  shown.  *T  don't 
see  where  he  comes  in,"  was  the  only  way 
he  could  put  it,  so  difficult  was  it  to  fit 
the  exuberance  of  Lavington's  public  per- 
sonality into  his  host's  contracted  frame 
and  manner.  Mr.  Lavington,  to  whom 
Faxon's  case  had  been  rapidly  explained 
by  young  Rainer,  had  welcomed  him  with 
a  sort  of  dry  and  stilted  cordiality  that 
exactly  matched  his  narrow  face,  his  stiff 
hand,  the  whiff  of  scent  on  his  evening 
handkerchief.  ''Make  yourself  at  home 
— at  home!"  he  had  repeated,  in  a  tone 
that  suggested,  on  his  own  part,  a  com- 
plete inability  to  perform  the  feat  he 
urged  on  his  visitor.  "Any  friend  of 
Frank's  .  .  .  delighted  .  .  .  make  yourself 
thoroughly  at  home!" 


II 


In  spite  of  the  balmy  temperature  and 
complicated  conveniences  of  Faxon's  bed- 
room, the  injunction  was  not  easy  to  obey. 
It  was  wonderful  luck  to  have  found  a 
night's  shelter  under  the  opulent  roof 
of  Overdale,  and  he  tasted  the  physical 
satisfaction  to  the  full.  But  the  place,  for 
all  its  ingenuities  of  comfort,  was  oddly 
cold  and  unwelcoming.  He  couldn't  have 
said  why,  and  could  only  suppose  that 
Mr.  Lavington's  intense  personality — in- 
tensely negative,  but  intense  all  the  same 
— must,  in  some  occult  way,  have  pene- 
trated every  corner  of  his  dwelling.  Per- 
haps, though,  it  was  merely  that  Faxon 
himself  was  tired  and  hungry,  more  deeply 
chilled  than  he  had  known  till  he  came  in 
from  the  cold,  and  unutterably  sick  of 
all  strange  houses,  and  of  the  prospect  of 
perpetually  treading  other  people's  stairs. 

''  I  hope  you're  not  famished?  "  Rain- 
er's  slim  figure  was  in  the  doorway.  ''  My 
uncle  has  a  little  business  to  attend  to 
with  Mr.  Grisben,  and  we  don't  dine  for 
half  an  hour.  Shall  I  fetch  you,  or  can 
you  find  your  way  down?  Come  straight 
to  the  dining-room — the  second  door  on 
the  left  of  the  long  gallery." 

He  disappeared,  leaving  a  ray  of  warmth 
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behind  him,  and  Faxon,  relieved,  lit  a  cig-  Mr.  Laving  ton,  from  the  end  of  the 

arette  and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  table,  reflected  his  nephew's  smile  in  a 

Looking  about  with  less  haste,  he  was  glance  of  impartial  benevolence, 

struck  by  a  detail  that  had  escaped  him.  "Certainly.     Come  in,  Mr.  Faxon.     If 

The  room  was  full  of  flowers — a  mere    you  won't  think  it  a  liberty " 

*' bachelor's  room,"  in  the  wing  of  a  house  Mr.  Grisben,  who  sat  opposite  his  host, 
opened  only  for  a  few  days,  in  the  dead  turned  his  solid  head  toward  the  door.  ''Of 
middle  of  a  New  Hampshire  winter!  course  Mr.  Faxon's  an  American  citizen? " 
Flowers  were  everywhere,  not  in  sense-  Frank  Rainer  laughed.  "That's  all 
less  profusion,  but  placed  with  the  same  right!  ...  Oh,  no,  not  one  of  your  pin- 
conscious  art  he  had  remarked  in  the  pointed  pens.  Uncle  Jack!  Haven't  you 
grouping  of  the  blossoming  shrubs  that  got  a  quill  somewhere?" 
filled  the  hall.  A  vase  of  arums  stood  Mr.  Balch,  who  spoke  slowly  and  as  if 
on  the  writing-table,  a  cluster  of  strange-  reluctantly,  in  a  muffled  voice  of  which 
hued  carnations  on  the  stand  at  his  el-  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  left,  raised 
bow,  and  from  wide  bowls  of  glass  and  his  hand  to  say:     "One  moment:    you 

porcelain  clumps  of  freesia-bulbs  diffused    acknowledge  this  to  be ?  " 

their  melting  fragrance.  The  fact  implied  "  My  last  will  and  testament?  "  Rain- 
acres  of  glass — but  that  was  the  least  in-  er's  laugh  redoubled.  "Well,  I  won't  an- 
teresting  part  of  it.  The  flowers  them-  swer  for  the  'last.'  It's  the  first  one, 
selves,  their  quality,  selection  and  arrange-  any  way." 

ment,  attested  on  some  one's  part — and  on  "It's  a  mere  formula,"  Mr.  Balch  ex- 

whose  but  John  Lavington's? — a  solicitous  plained. 

and  sensitive  passion  for  that  particular  "Well,  here  goes."     Rainer  dipped  his 

embodiment  of  beauty.     Well,  it  simply  quill  in  the  inkstand  his  uncle  had  pushed 

made  the  man,  as  he  had  appeared  to  in  his  direction,  and  dashed  a  gallant  sig- 

Faxon,  all  the  harder  to  understand!  nature  across  the  document. 

The  half  hour  elapsed,  and  Faxon,  re-  Faxon,   understanding   what  was   ex- 

joicing   at   the   near   prospect   of   food,  pected  of  him,  and  conjecturing  that  the 

set  out  to  make  his  way  to  the  dining-  young  man  was  signing  his  will  on  the  at- 

room.     He  had  not  noticed  the  direction  tainment   of   his    majority,    had  placed 

he  had  followed  in  going  to  his  room,  himself  behind  Mr.  Grisben,  and  stood 

and  was  puzzled,  when  he  left  it,  to  find  awaiting  his  turn  to  affix  his  name  to  the 

that  two  staircases,  of  apparently  equal  instrument.     Rainer,  having  signed,  was 

importance,  invited  him.     He  chose  the  about  to  push  the  paper  across  the  table 

one  to  his  right,  and  reached,  at  its  foot,  a  to  Mr.  Balch;  but  the  latter,  again  rais- 

long  gallery  such  as  Rainer  had  described,  ing  his  hand,  said  in  his  sad  imprisoned 

The  gallery  was  empty,  the  doors  down    voice:   "The  seal ?" 

its  length  were  closed;    but  Rainer  had  "Oh,  does  there  have  to  be  a  seal?" 

said:  "Thesecond  to  the  left,"  and  Faxon,  Faxon,  looking  over  Mr.  Grisbenat  John 

after  pausing  for  some  chance  enlighten-  Lavington,  saw  a  faint  frown  between 

ment  which  did  not  come,  laid  his  hand  on  his  impassive  eyes.     "  Really,  Frank ! " 

the  second  knob  to  the  left.  He  seemed,  Faxon  thought,  slightly  irri- 

The  room  he  entered  was  square,  with  tated  by  his  nephew's  frivoHty. 
dusky  picture-hung  walls.     In  its  centre,  "Who's  got  a  seal?"  Frank  Rainer  con- 
about  a  table  lit  by  veiled  lamps,  he  fan-  tinned,  glancing  about  the  table.     "There 
cied  Mr.  Lavington  and  his  guests  to  be  doesn't  seem  to  be  one  here." 
already  seated  at  dinner;    then  he  per-  Mr.  Grisben  interposed.   "A  wafer  will 
ceived  that  the  table  was  covered  not  do.     Lavington,  you  have  a  wafer? " 
with  viands  but  with  papers,  and  that  he  Mr.  Lavington  had  recovered  his  se- 
had  blundered  into  what  seemed  to  be  his  renity.     "There  must  be  some  in  one  of 
host's  study.     As  he  paused  in  the  ir-  the  drawers.     But  I'm  ashamed  to  say 
resolution  of  embarrassment  Frank  Rainer  I  don't  know  where  my  secretary  keeps 
looked  up.  these  things.     He  ought,  of  course,   to 

"Oh,  here's  Mr.  Faxon.     Why  not  ask  have  seen  to  it  that  a  wafer  was  sent  with 

him ?"  the  document." 
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'^  Oh,  hang  it — "    Frank  Rainer  pushed  lines  of  his  features  and  figure,  turned  on 

the  paper  aside:  ''It's  the  hand  of  God —  the  boy  a  face  of  pale  hostility, 

and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.     Let's  dine  The  impression  was  so  startling  Faxon 

first,  Uncle  Jack."  forgot  what  was  going  on  about  him.    He 

''I  think  I've  a  seal  upstairs,"   said  wasjust  dimly  aware  of  young  Rainer's  ex- 
Faxon  suddenly.  claiming:   ''Your  turn,  Mr.  Grisben!"  of 

Mr.  Lavington  sent  him  a  barely  per-  Mr.  Grisben's  ceremoniously  protesting: 

ceptible  smile.     "So  sorry  to  give  you  "No — no;    Mr.  Faxon  first,"  and  of  the 

the  trouble "  pen's  being  thereupon  transferred  to  his 

"  Oh,  I  say,  don't  send  him  after  it  now.  own  hand.     He  received  it  with  a  deadly 

Let's  wait  till  after  dinner!"  sense  of  being  unable  to  move,  or  even  to 

Mr.  Lavington  continued  to  smile  on  his  understand  what  was  expected  of  him,  till 
guest,  and  the  latter,  as  if  under  the  faint  he  became  conscious  of  Mr.  Grisben's 
coercion  of  the  smile,  turned  from  the  paternally  pointing  out  the  precise  spot 
room  and  ran  upstairs.  Having  taken  the  on  which  he  was  to  leave  his  autograph, 
seal  from  his  writing-case  he  came  down  The  effort  to  fix  his  attention  and  steady 
again,  and  once  more  opened  the  door  of  his  hand  prolonged  the  process  of  signing, 
the  study.  No  one  was  speaking  when  he  and  when  he  stood  up — a  strange  weight 
entered — they  were  evidently  awaiting  his  of  fatigue  on  all  his  limbs — the  figure  be- 
return  with  the  mute  impatience  of  hun-  hind  Mr.  Lavington's  chair  was  gone, 
ger,  and  he  put  the  seal  in  Rainer's  reach,  Faxon  felt  an  immediate  sense  of  relief, 
and  stood  watching  while  Mr.  Grisben  It  was  puzzling  that  the  man's  exit  should 
struck  a  match  and  held  it  to  one  of  the  have  been  so  rapid  and  noiseless,  but  the 
candles  flanking  the  inkstand.  As  the  door  behind  Mr.  Lavington  was  screened 
wax  descended  on  the,  paper  Faxon  re-  by  a  tapestry  hanging,  and  Faxon  con- 
marked  again  the  singular  emaciation,  eluded  that  the  unknown  looker-on  had 
the  premature  physical  weariness,  of  the  merely  had  to  raise  it  to  pass  out.  At 
hand  that  held  it :  he  wondered  if  Mr.  any  rate,  he  was  gone,  and  with  his  with- 
Lavington  had  ever  noticed  his  nephew's  drawal  the  strange  weight  was  lifted, 
hand,  and  if  it  were  not  poignantly  visible  Young  Rainer  was  lighting  a  cigarette, 
to  him  now.  Mr.    Balch   meticulously   inscribing   his 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  Faxon  name  at  the  foot  of  the  document,  Mr. 
raised  his  eyes  to  look  at  Mr.  Lavington.  Lavington— his  eyes  no  longer  on  hisneph- 
The  great  man's  gaze  rested  on  Frank  ew — examining  a  strange  white-winged 
Rainer  with  an  expression  of  untroubled  orchid  in  the  vase  at  his  elbow.  Every 
benevolence;  and  at  the  same  instant  Fax-  thing  suddenly  seemed  to  have  grown 
on's  attention  was  attracted  by  the  pres-  natural  and  simple  again,  and  Faxon 
ence  in  the  room  of  another  person,  who  found  himself  responding  with  a  smile  to 
must  have  joined  the  group  while  he  was  the  affable  gesture  with  which  his  host  de- 
upstairs  searching  for  the  seal.  The  new-  dared:  "And  now,  Mr.  Faxon,  we'll  dine." 
comer  was  a  man  of  about  Mr.  Laving- 
ton's age  and  figure,  who  stood  directly  III 
behind  his  chair,  and  who,  at  the  moment 

when  Faxon  first  saw  him,  was  gazing  "I  wonder  how  I  blundered  into  the 

at  young  Rainer  with  an  equal  intensity  wrong  room  just  now;    I  thought  you 

of  attention.     The  likeness  between  the  told  me  to  take  the  second  door  to  the 

two  men— perhaps  increased  by  the  fact  left,"  Faxon  said  to  Frank  Rainer  as  they 

that  the  hooded  lamps  on  the  table  left  followed  the  older  men  down  the  gallery, 

the  figure  behind  the  chair  in  shadow—  "So  I  did;    but  I  probably  forgot  to 

struck  Faxon  the  more  because  of  the  tell  you  which  staircase  to  take.     Coming 

strange  contrast  in  their  expression.    John  from  your  bedroom,  I  ought  to  have  said 

Lavington,  during  his  nephew's  blunder-  the  fourth  door  to  the  right.     It's  a  puz- 

ing  attempt  to  drop  the  wax  and  apply  the  zling  house,  because  my  uncle  keeps  add- 

seal,  continued  to  fasten  on  him  a  look  of  ing  to  it  from  year  to  year.     He  built  this 

half-amused  affection ;  while  the  man  be-  room  last  summer  for  his  modern  pictures." 

hind  the  chair,  so  oddly  reduplicating  the  Young  Rainer,  pausing  to  open  another 
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door,  touched  an  electric  button  which  sent 
a  circle  of  light  about  the  walls  of  a  long 
room  hung  with  canvases  of  the  French 
impressionist  school. 

Faxon  advanced,  attracted  by  a  shim- 
mering Monet,  but  Rainer  laid  a  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"He  bought  that  last  week  for  a  thun- 
dering price.  But  come  along — I'll  show 
you  all  this  after  dinner.  Or  he  will 
rather — he  loves  it." 

"Does  he  really  love  things?" 

Rainer  stared,  clearly  perplexed  at  the 
question.  "Rather!  Flowers  and  pic- 
tures especially!  Haven't  you  noticed 
the  flowers?  I  suppose  you  think  his 
manner's  cold;  it  seems  so  at  first;  but 
he's  really  awfully  keen  about  things." 

Faxon  looked  quickly  at  the  speaker. 
"Has  your  uncle  a  brother?" 

"Brother?  No — never  had.  He  and 
my  mother  were  the  only  ones." 

"Or  any  relation  who — who  looks  like 
him?     Who  might  be  mistaken  for  him?  " 

"Not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Does  he 
remind  you  of  some  one?" 

"Yes." 

"That's  queer.  We'll  ask  him  if  he's 
got  a  double.     Come  on!" 

But  another  picture  had  arrested  Fax- 
on, and  some  minutes  elapsed  before  he 
and  his  young  host  reached  the  dining- 
room.  It  was  a  large  room,  with  the  same 
conventionally  handsome  furniture  and 
delicately  grouped  flowers;  and  Faxon's 
first  glance  showed  him  that  only  three 
men  were  seated  about  the  dining-table. 
The  man  who  had  stood  behind  Mr.  Lav- 
ington's  chair  was  not  present,  and  no  seat 
awaited  him. 

When  the  young  men  entered,  Mr. 
Grisben  was  speaking,  and  his  host,  who 
faced  the  door,  sat  looking  down  at  his  un- 
touched soup-plate  and  turning  the  spoon 
about  in  his  small  dry  hand. 

"It's  pretty  late  to  call  them  rumours 
— they  were  devilish  close  to  facts  when 
we  left  town  this  morning,"  Mr.  Grisben 
was  saying,  with  an  unexpected  incisive- 
ness  of  tone. 

Mr.  Lavington  laid  dow^n  his  spoon  and 
smiled  interrogatively.  ' '  Oh ,  facts — what 
are  facts?  Just  the  way  a  thing  happens 
to  look  at  a  given  minute.    .    .    " 

"You  haven't  heard  anything  from 
town?"  Mr.  Grisben  persisted. 


"Not  a  syllable.  So  you  see.  .  .  Balch, 
a  little  more  of  that  petite  marmite.  Mr. 
Faxon  .  .  .  between  Frank  and  Mr.  Gris- 
ben, please." 

The  dinner  progressed  through  a  series 
of  complicated  courses,  ceremoniously 
dispensed  by  a  stout  butler  attended  by 
three  tall  footmen,  and  it  was  evident 
that  Mr.  Lavington  took  a  somewhat 
puerile  satisfaction  in  the  pageant.  That, 
Faxon  reflected,  was  probably  the  joint 
in  his  armour  —  that  and  the  flowers. 
He  had  changed  the  subject — not  abrupt- 
ly but  firmly — when  the  young  men  en- 
tered, but  Faxon  perceived  that  it  still 
possessed  the  thoughts  of  the  two  elder- 
ly visitors,  and  Mr.  Balch  presently  ob- 
served, in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  last  survivor  down  a  mine-shaft: 
"If  it  does  come,  it  will  be  the  biggest 
crash  since  '93." 

Mr.  Lavington  looked  bored  but  polite. 
"Wall  Street  can  stand  crashes  better 
than  it  could  then.  It's  got  a  robuster 
constitution." 

"Yes;  but '^ 

"Speaking  of  constitutions,"  Mr.  Gris- 
ben intervened:  "Frank,  are  you  taking 
care  of  yourself?" 

A  flush  rose  to  young  Rainer's  cheeks. 

"  Why ,  of  course !  Isn't  that  what  I'm 
here  for?" 

"You're  here  about  three  days  in  the 
month,  aren't  you?  And  the  rest  of  the 
time  it's  crowded  restaurants  and  hot  ball- 
rooms in  town.  I  thought  you  were  to 
be  shipped  off  to  New  Mexico?" 

"Oh,  I've  got  a  new  man  who  says 
that's  rot." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  as  if  your  new 
man  were  right,"  said  Mr.  Grisben  bluntly. 

Faxon  saw  the  lad's  colour  fade,  and 
the  rings  of  shadow  deepen  under  his  gay 
eyes.  At  the  same  moment  his  uncle 
turned  to  him  with  a  renewed  intensity 
of  attention.  There  was  such  solicitude 
in  Mr.  Lavington's  gaze  that  it  seemed 
almost  to  fling  a  tangible  shield  between 
his  nephew  and  Mr.  Grisben 's  tactless 
scrutiny. 

"  We  think  Frank's  a  good  deal  better," 
he  began;   "this  new  doctor " 

The  butler,  coming  up,  bent  discreetly 
to  whisper  a  word  in  his  ear,  and  the 
communication  caused  a  sudden  change  in 
Mr.  Lavington's  expression.  His  face  was 
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naturally  so  colourless  that  it  seemed  not 
so  much  to  pale  as  to  fade,  to  dwindle 
and  recede  into  something  blurred  and 
blotted-out.  He  half  rose,  sat  down  again 
and  sent  a  rigid  smile  about  the  table. 

''Will  you  excuse  me?  The  telephone. 
Peters,  go  on  with  the  dinner."  With 
small  precise  steps  he  walked  out  of  the 
door  which  one  of  the  footmen  had  ha- 
stened to  throw  open. 

A  momentary  silence  fell  on  the  group ; 
then  Mr.  Grisben  once  more  addressed 
himself  to  Rainer.  ''You  ought  to  have 
gone,  my  boy;  you  ought  to  have  gone." 

The  anxious  look  returned  to  the 
youth's  eyes.  "My  uncle  doesn't  think 
so,  really." 

"You're  not  a  baby,  to  be  always  gov- 
erned on  your  uncle's  opinion.  You  came 
of  age  today,  didn't  you?  Your  uncle 
spoils  you  .  .  .  that'swhat's  the  matter. . ." 

The  thrust  evidently  went  home,  for 
Rainer  laughed  and  looked  down  with  a 
slight  accession  of  colour. 

"But  the  doctor " 

"  Use  your  common  sense,  Frank !  You 
had  to  try  twenty  doctors  to  find  one  to 
tell  you  what  you  wanted  to  be  told." 

A  look  of  apprehension  overshadowed 
Rainer's  gaiety.  "Oh,  come — I  say! 
. . .    What  would  you  do?  "  he  stammered. 

"Pack  up  and  jump  on  the  first  train." 
Mr.  Grisben  leaned  forward  and  laid  a 
firm  hand  on  the  young  man's  arm. 
"Look  here:  my  nephew  Jim  Grisben  is 
out  there  ranching  on  a  big  scale.  He'll 
take  you  in  and  be  glad  to  have  you. 
You  say  your  new  doctor  thinks  it  won't 
do  you  any  good;  but  he  doesn't  pretend 
to  say  it  will  do  you  harm,  does  he?  Well, 
then — give  it  a  trial.  It'll  take  you  out 
of  hot  theatres  and  night  restaurants,  any- 
how. . .  And  all  the  rest  of  it. . .  Eh, 
Balch?" 

" Go! "  said  Mr.  Balch  hollowly.  " Go 
at  once^^^  he  added,  as  if  a  closer  look  at  the 
youth's  face  had  impressed  on  him  the 
need  of  backing  up  his  friend. 

Young  Rainer  had  turned  ashy-pale. 
He  tried  to  stiffen  his  mouth  into  a  smile. 
"Do  I  look  as  bad  as  all  that?" 

Mr.  Grisben  was  helping  himself  to  ter- 
rapin. "You  look  like  the  day  after  an 
earthquake,"  he  said  concisely. 

The  terrapin  had  encircled  the  table, 
and  been   deliberately  enjoyed  by  Mr. 


Lavington's  three  visitors  (Rainer,  Faxon 
noticed,  left  his  plate  untouched)  before 
the  door  was  thrown  open  to  re-admit 
their  host. 

Mr.  Lavington  advanced  with  an  air  of 
recovered  composure.  He  seated  him- 
self, picked  up  his  napkin  and  consulted 
thegold-monogrammed  menu.  "No,  don't 
bring  back  the  filet.  . .  Some  terrapin; 
yes. . .  "  He  looked  affably  about  the 
table.  "  Sorry  to  have  deserted  you,  but 
the  storm  has  played  the  deuce  with  the 
wires,  and  I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  get  a  good  connection.  It 
must  be  blowing  up  for  a  blizzard." 

"  Uncle  Jack,"  young  Rainer  broke  out, 
"Mr.  Grisben's  been  lecturing  me." 

Mr.  Lavington  was  helping  himself  to 
terrapin.     "Ah — what  about?" 

"He  thinks  I  ought  to  have  given  New 
Mexico  a  show." 

"I  want  him  to  go  straight  out  to  my 
nephew  at  Santa  Paz  and  stay  there  till 
his  next  birthday."  Mr.  Lavington  signed 
to  the  butler  to  hand  the  terrapin  to  Mr. 
Grisben,  who,  as  he  took  a  second  help- 
ing, addressed  himself  again  to  Rainer. 
"Jim's  in  New  York  now,  and  going  back 
the  day  after  tomorrow  in  Olyphant's  pri- 
vate car.  I'll  a^^'k  Olyphant  to  squeeze  you 
in  if  you'll  go.  And  when  you've  been 
out  there  a  week  or  two,  in  the  saddle  all 
day  and  sleeping  nine  hours  a  night,  I  sus- 
pect you  won't  think  much  of  the  doctor 
who  prescribed  New  York." 

Faxon  spoke  up,  he  knew  not  why.  "  I 
was  out  there  once:  it's  a  splendid  life. 
I  saw  a  fellow — oh,  a  really  bad  case — 
who'd  been  simply  made  over  by  it." 

"It  does  sound  jolly,"  Rainer  laughed, 
a  sudden  eagerness  of  anticipation  in  his 
tone. 

His  uncle  looked  at  him  gently.  "  Per- 
haps Grisben's  right.  It's  an  opportuni- 
ty  " 

Faxon  looked  up  with  a  start:  the  figure 
dimly  perceived  in  the  study  was  now  more 
visibly  and  tangibly  planted  behind  Mr. 
Lavington's  chair. 

"That's  right,  Frank:  you  see  your 
uncle  approves.  And  the  trip  out  there 
with  Olyphant  isn't  a  thing  to  be  missed. 
So  drop  a  few  dozen  dinners  and  be  at  the 
Grand  Central  the  day  after  tomorrow  at 
five." 

Mr.  Grisben's  pleasant  grey  eye  sought 
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corroboration  of  his  host,  and  Faxon,  in 
a  cold  anguish  of  suspense,  continued  to 
watch  him  as  he  turned  his  glance  on  Mr. 
Lavington.  One  could  not  look  at  Lav- 
ington  without  seeing  the  presence  at 
his  back,  and  it  was  clear  that,  the  next 
minute,  some  change  in  Mr.  Grisben's  ex- 
pression must  give  his  watcher  a  clue. 

But  Mr.  Grisben's  expression  did  not 
change:  the  gaze  he  fixed  on  his  host  re- 
mained unperturbed,  and  the  clue  he  gave 
was  the  startling  one  of  not  seeming  to 
see  the  other  figure. 

Faxon's  first  impulse  was  to  look  away, 
to  look  anywhere  else,  to  resort  again  to 
the  champagne  glass  the  watchful  butler 
had  already  brimmed;  but  some  fatal  at- 
traction, at  war  in  him  with  an  over- 
whelming physical  resistance,  held  his  eyes 
upon  the  spot  they  feared. 

The  figure  was  still  standing,  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  therefore  more  resemblingly, 
at  Mr.  Lavington's  back;  and  while  the 
latter  continued  to  gaze  affectionately  at 
his  nephew,  his  counterpart,  as  before, 
fixed  young  Rainer  with  eyes  of  deadly 
menace. 

Faxon,  with  what  felt  like  an  actual 
wrench  of  the  muscles,  dragged  his  own 
eyes  from  the  sight  to  scan  the  other  coun- 
tenances about  the  table;  but  not  one 
revealed  the  least  consciousness  of  what  he 
saw,  and  a  sense  of  mortal  isolation  sank 
upon  him. 

''It's  worth  considering,  certainly — " 
he  heard  Mr.  Lavington  continue;  and  as 
Rainer's  face  lit  up,  the  face  behind  his 
uncle's  chair  seemed  to  gather  into  its  look 
all  the  fierce  weariness  of  old  unsatisfied 
hates.  That  was  the  thing  that,  as  the 
minutes  laboured  by,  Faxon  was  becom- 
ing most  conscious  of.  The  watcher  be- 
hind the  chair  was  no  longer  merely 
malevolent:  he  had  grown  suddenly,  un- 
utterably tired.  His  hatred  seemed  to 
well  up  out  of  the  very  depths  of  balked 
effort  and  thwarted  hopes,  and  the  fact 
made  him  more  pitiable,  and  yet  more 
dire. 

Faxon's  look  reverted  to  Mr.  Lavington, 
as  if  to  surprise  in  him  a  corresponding 
change.  At  first  none  was  visible:  his 
pinched  smile  was  screwed  to  his  blank 
face  like  a  gas-light  to  a  white-washed 
wall.  Then  the  fixity  of  the  smile  became 
ominous:   Faxon  saw  that  its  wearer  was 


afraid  to  let  it  go.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Lavington  was  unutterably  tired  too, 
and  the  discovery  sent  a  colder  current 
through  Faxon's  veins.  Looking  down  at 
his  untouched  plate,  he  caught  the  solicit- 
ing twinkle  of  the  champagne  glass;  but 
the  sight  of  the  wine  turned  him  sick. 

''Well,  we'll  go  into  the  details  pres- 
ently," he  heard  Mr.  Lavington  say,  still 
on  the  question  of  his  nephew's  future. 
"Let's  have  a  cigar  first.  No — not  here, 
Peters."  He  turned  his  smile  on  Faxon. 
"When  we've  had  coffee  I  want  to  show 
you  my  pictures." 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Uncle  Jack — Mr. 
Faxon  wants  to  know  if  you've  got  a 
double?" 

"  A  double?  "  Mr.  Lavington,  still  smil- 
ing, continued  to  address  himself  to  his 
guest.  "Not  that  I  know  of.  Have  you 
seen  one,  Mr.  Faxon?" 

Faxon  thought:  "My  God,  if  I  look  up 
now  they'll  both  be  looking  at  me!"  To 
avoid  raising  his  eyes  he  made  as  though 
to  lift  the  glass  to  his  lips;  but  his  hand 
sank  inert,  and  he  looked  up.  Mr.  Lav- 
ington's glance  was  politely  bent  on  him, 
but  with  a  loosening  of  the  strain  about 
his  heart  he  saw  that  the  figure  behind  the 
chair  still  kept  its  gaze  on  Rainer. 

"Do  you  think  you've  seen  my  double, 
Mr.  Faxon?" 

Would  the  other  face  turn  if  he  said  yes? 
Faxon  felt  a  dryness  in  his  throat.  "  No," 
he  answered. 

"  Ah?  It's  possible  I've  a  dozen.  I  be- 
lieve I'm  extremely  usual-looking,"  Mr. 
Lavington  went  on  conversationally;  and 
still  the  other  face  watched  Rainer. 

"It  was  ...  a  mistake  ...  a  confusion 
of  memory.  .  ."  Faxon  heard  himself  stam- 
mer. Mr.  Lavington  pushed  back  his 
chair,  and  as  he  did  so  Mr.  Grisben  sud- 
denly leaned  forward. 

"Lavington!  Whatf  have  we  been 
thinking  of?  We  haven't  drunk  Frank's 
health!" 

Mr.  Lavington  reseated  himself.  "  My 
dear  boy!  .  .  .  Peters,  another  bottle.  .  ." 
He  turned  to  his  nephew.  "After  such  a 
sin  of  omission  I  don't  presume  to  propose 
the  toast  myself .  .  .  but  Frank  knows.  .  . 
Go  ahead,  Grisben!" 

The  boy  shone  on  his  uncle.  "No,  no, 
Uncle  Jack!  Mr.  Grisben  won't  mind. 
Nobody  but  you — today!"  ^ 
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The  butler  was  replenishing  the  glasses. 
He  filled  Mr.  Lavington's  last,  and  Mr. 
Lavington  put  out  his  small  hand  to  raise 
it.  .  .     As  he  did  so,  Faxon  looked  away. 

"Well,  then — All  the  good  I've  wished 
you  in  all  the  past  years.  .  .  I  put  it  into 
the  prayer  that  the  coming  ones  may  be 
healthy  and  happy  and  many.  .  .  and 
many^  dear  boy!" 

Faxon  saw  the  hands  about  him  reach 
out  for  their  glasses.  Automatically,  he 
made  the  same  gesture.  His  eyes  were 
still  on  the  table,  and  he  repeated  to  him- 
self with  a  trembling  vehemence:  "I 
won't  look  up!     I  won't.  .  .     I  won't.  .  ." 

His  fingers  clasped  the  stem  of  the  glass, 
and  raised  it  to  the  level  of  his  lips.  He 
saw  the  other  hands  making  the  same  mo- 
tion. He  heard  Mr.  Grisben's  genial 
"Hear!  Hear!"  and  Mr.  Balch's  hollow 
echo.  He  said  to  himself,  as  the  rim  of 
the  glass  touched  his  lips:  "I  won't  look 
up!     I  swear  I  won't! — "  and  he  looked. 

The  glass  was  so  full  that  it  required  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  hold  it  there,  brim- 
ming and  suspended,  during  the  awful  in- 
terval before  he  could  trust  his  hand  to 
lower  it  again,  untouched,  to  the  table. 
It  was  this  merciful  preoccupation  which 
saved  him,  kept  him  from  crying  out, 
from  losing  his  hold,  from  slipping  down 
into  the  bottomless  blackness  that  gaped 
for  him.  As  long  as  the  problem  of  the 
glass  engaged  him  he  felt  able  to  keep  his 
seat,  manage  his  muscles,  fit  unnoticeably 
into  the  group;  but  as  the  glass  touched 
the  table  his  last  link  with  safety  snapped. 
He  stood  up  and  dashed  out  of  the  room. 


IV 


In  the  gallery,  the  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation helped  him  to  turn  back  and  sign 
to  young  Rainer  not  to  follow.  He  stam- 
mered out  something  about  a  touch  of 
dizziness,  and  joining  them  presently;  and 
the  boy  waved  an  unsuspecting  hand  and 
drew  back. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  Faxon  ran 
against  a  servant.  "  I  should  like  to  tele- 
phone to  Weymore,"  he  said  with  dry  lips. 

"Sorry,  sir;  wires  all  down.  We've 
been  trying  the  last  hour  to  get  New  York 
again  for  Mr.  Lavington." 

Faxon  shot  on  to  his  room,  burst  into 
it,  and  bolted  the  door.    The  mild  lamp- 


light lay  on  furniture,  flowers,  books; 
in  the  ashes  a  log  still  glimmered.  He 
dropped  down  on  the  sofa  and  hid  his 
face.  The  room  was  utterly  silent,  the 
whole  house  was  still :  nothing  about  him 
gave  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on,  darkly 
and  dumbly,  in  the  horrible  room  he  had 
flown  from,  and  with  the  covering  of  his 
eyes  oblivion  and  reassurance  seemed  to 
fall  on  him.  But  they  fell  for  a  moment 
only;  then  his  lids  opened  again  to  the 
monstrous  vision.  There  it  was,  stamped 
on  his  pupils,  a  part  of  him  forever,  an  in- 
delible horror  burnt  into  his  body  and 
brain.  But  why  into  his — just  his?  Why 
had  he  alone  been  chosen  to  see  what  he 
had  seen?  What  business  was  it  of  his^ 
in  God's  name?  Any  one  of  the  others, 
thus  enlightened,  might  have  exposed  the 
horror  and  defeated  it;  but  he,  the  one 
weaponless  and  defenceless  spectator,  the 
one  whom  none  of  the  others  would 
believe  or  understand  if  he  attempted 
to  reveal  what  he  knew — he  alone  had 
been  singled  out  as  the  victim  of  this 
atrocious  initiation ! 

Suddenly  he  sat  up,  listening:  he  had 
heard  a  step  on  the  stairs.  Some  one,  no 
doubt,  was  coming  to  see  how  he  was — to 
urge  him,  if  he  felt  better,  to  go  down  and 
join  the  smokers.  Cautiously  he  opened 
his  door;  yes,  it  was  young  Rainer's  step. 
Faxon  looked  down  the  passage,  remem- 
bered the  other  stairway  and  darted  to  it. 
All  he  wanted  was  to  get  out  of  the  house. 
Not  another  instant  would  he  breathe  its 
abominable  air!  What  business  was  it  of 
his,  in  God's  name? 

He  reached  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower 
gallery,  and  beyond  it  saw  the  hall  by 
which  he  had  entered.  It  was  empty,  and 
on  a  long  table  he  recognized  his  coat  and 
cap  among  the  furs  of  the  other  travellers. 
He  got  into  his  coat,  unbolted  the  door, 
and  plunged  into  the  purifying  night. 

The  darkness  was  deep,  and  the  cold 
so  intense  that  for  an  instant  it  stopped 
his  breathing.  Then  he  perceived  that 
only  a  thin  snow  was  f aUing,  and  resolutely 
set  his  face  for  flight.  The  trees  along 
the  avenue  dimly  marked  his  way  as  he 
hastened  with  long  strides  over  the  beaten 
snow.  Gradually,  while  he  walked,  the 
tumult  in  his  brain  subsided.  The  im- 
pulse to  fly  still  drove  him  forward,  but  he 
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began  to  feel  that  he  was  flying  from  a  ter- 
ror of  his  own  creating,  and  that  the  most 
urgent  reason  for  escape  was  the  need  of 
hiding  his  state,  of  shunning  other  eyes' 
scrutiny  till  he  should  regain  his  balance. 

He  had  spent  the  long  hours  in  the  train 
in  fruitless  broodings  on  a  discouraging 
situation,  and  he  remembered  how  his  bit- 
terness had  turned  to  exasperation  when 
he  found  that  the  Weymore  sleigh  was  not 
awaiting  him.  It  was  absurd,  of  course; 
but,  though  he  had  joked  with  Rainer 
over  Mrs.  Culme's  forgetfulness,  to  con- 
fess it  had  cost  a  pang.  That  was  what 
his  rootless  life  had  brought  him  to:  for 
lack  of  a  personal  stake  in  things  his  sensi- 
bility was  at  the  mercy  of  such  trivial  ac- 
cidents. .  .  Yes;  that,  and  the  cold  and 
fatigue,  the  absence  of  hope  and  the  haunt- 
ing sense  of  starved  aptitudes,  all  these 
had  brought  him  to  the  perilous  verge 
over  which,  once  or  twice  before,  his  terri- 
fied brain  had  hung. 

Why  else,  in  the  name  of  any  imagina- 
ble logic,  human  or  devilish,  should  he,  a 
stranger,  be  singled  out  for  this  experi- 
ence? What  could  it  mean  to  him,  how 
was  he  related  to  it,  what  bearing  had  it 
on  his  case?  .  .  .  Unless,  indeed, it  was  just 
because  he  was  a  stranger — a  stranger 
everywhere — ^because  he  had  no  personal 
life,  no  warm  strong  screen  of  private  ego- 
tisms to  shield  him  from  exposure,  that  he 
had  developed  this  abnormal  sensitive- 
ness to  the  vicissitudes  of  others.  The 
thought  pulled  him  up  with  a  shudder. 
No!  Such  a  fate  was  too  abominable;  all 
that  was  strong  and  sound  in  him  rejected 
it.  A  thousand  times  better  regard  him- 
self as  ill,  disorganized,  deluded,  than  as 
the  predestined  victim  of  such  warnings! 

He  reached  the  gates  and  paused  before 
the  darkened  lodge.  The  wind  had  risen 
and  was  sweeping  the  snow  into  his  face 
in  lacerating  streamers.  The  cold  had 
him  in  its  grasp  again,  and  he  stood  uncer- 
tain. Should  he  put  his  sanity  to  the  test 
and  go  back?  He  turned  and  looked  down 
the  dark  drive  to  the  house.  A  single  ray 
shone  through  the  trees,  evoking  a  picture 
of  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the  faces  grouped 
about  that  fatal  room.  He  turned  and 
plunged  out  into  the  road.  .  . 

He  remembered  that,  about  a  mile  from 
Overdale,  the  coachman  had  pointed  out 
the  road  to  Northridge;   and  he  began  to 


walk  in  that  direction.  Once  in  the  road, 
he  had  the  gale  in  his  face,  and  the  wet 
snow  on  his  moustache  and  eye-lashes 
instantly  hardened  to  metal.  The  same 
metal  seemed  to  be  driving  a  million 
blades  into  his  throat  and  lungs,  but  he 
pushed  on,  desperately  determined,  the 
vision  of  the  warm  room  pursuing  him. 

The  snow  in  the  road  was  deep  and  un- 
even. He  stumbled  across  ruts  and  sank 
into  drifts,  and  the  wind  rose  before  him 
like  a  granite  cliff.  Now  and  then  he 
stopped,  gasping,  as  if  an  invisible  hand 
had  tightened  an  iron  band  about  his 
body;  then  he  started  again,  stiffening 
himself  against  the  stealthy  penetration 
of  the  cold.  The  snow  continued  to  de- 
scend out  of  a  pall  of  inscrutable  darkness, 
and  once  or  twice  he  paused,  fearing  he 
had  missed  the  road  to  Northridge;  but, 
seeing  no  sign  of  a  turn,  he  ploughed  on 
doggedly. 

At  last,  feeling  sure  that  he  had  walked 
for  more  than  a  mile,  he  halted  and  looked 
back.  The  act  of  turning  brought  imme- 
diate relief,  first  because  it  put  his  back 
to  the  wind,  and  then  because,  far  down 
the  road,  it  showed  him  the  advancing 
gleam  of  a  lantern.  A  sleigh  was  com- 
ing— a  sleigh  that  might  perhaps  give  him 
a  lift  to  the  village  1  Fortified  by  the  hope, 
he  began  to  walk  back  toward  the  light. 
It  seemed  to  come  forward  very  slowly, 
with  unaccountable  zigzags  and  waver- 
ings; and  even  when  he  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  it  he  could  catch  no  sound  of 
sleigh-bells.  Then  the  light  paused  and 
became  stationary  by  the  roadside,  as 
though  carried  by  a  pedestrian  who  had 
stopped,  exhausted  by  the  cold.  The 
thought  made  Faxon  hasten  on,  and  a 
moment  later  he  was  stooping  over  a  mo- 
tionless figure  huddled  against  the  snow- 
bank. The  lantern  had  dropped  from  its 
bearer's  hand,  and  Faxon,  fearfully  raising 
it,  threw  its  light  into  the  face  of  Frank 
Rainer. 

"  Rainer !  What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
here?" 

The  boy  smiled  back  through  his  pal- 
lour.  ''  What  are  you,  I'd  like  to  know?  " 
he  retorted;  and,  scrambling  to  his  feet 
with  a  clutch  on  Faxon's  arm,  he  added 
gaily:  ''Well,  I've  run  you  down,  anyhow! " 

Faxon  stood  confounded,  his  heart  sink- 
ing.    The  lad's  face  was  grey. 
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"What  madness — "  he  began. 

''  Yes,  it  is.  What  on  earth  did  you  do 
it  for?" 

'T?  Do  what?  .  . .  Why,  I.  .  .  I  was 
just  taking  a  walk.  .  .  I  often  walk  at 
night.  .  ." 

Frank  Rainer  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  On 
such  nights?     Then  you  hadn't  bolted?" 

"Bolted?" 

"Because  I'd  done  something  to  offend 
you?     My  uncle  thought  you  had." 

Faxon  grasped  his  arm.  "Did  your 
uncle  send  you  after  me?" 

"Well,  he  gave  me  an  awful  rowing  for 
not  going  up  to  your  room  with  you  when 
you  said  you  were  ill.  And  when  we 
found  you'd  gone  we  were  frightened — 
and  he  was  awfully  upset — so  I  said  I'd 
catch  you.  .  .     You're  not  ill,  are  you?" 

"111?  No.  Never  better."  Faxon 
picked  up  the  lantern.  "Come;  let's  go 
back.  It  was  awfully  hot  in  that  dining- 
room,"  he  added. 

"Yes;  I  hoped  it  was  only  that." 

They  trudged  on  in  silence  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  Faxon  questioned:  "You're 
not  too  done  up?" 

"  Oh,  no.  It's  a  lot  easier  with  the  wind 
behind  us." 

"All  right.     Don't  talk  any  more." 

They  pushed  ahead,  walking,  in  spite 
of  the  light  that  guided  them,  more  slowly 
than  Faxon  had  walked  alone  into  the  gale. 
The  fact  of  his  companion's  stumbling 
against  a  drift  gave  him  a  pretext  for  say- 
ing: "Take  hold  of  my  arm,"  and  Rainer 
obeying,  gasped  out:  "I'm  blown!" 

"So  am  I.     Who  wouldn't  be?" 

"What  a  dance  you  led  me!  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  one  of  the  servants'  hap- 
pening to  see  you " 

"Yes:  all  right.  And  now,  won't  you 
kindly  shut  up?" 

Rainer  laughed  and  hung  on  him.  "  Oh, 
the  cold  doesn't  hurt  me.  .  ." 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  Rainer 
had  overtaken  him,  anxiety  for  the  lad 
had  been  Faxon's  only  thought.  But  as 
each  labouring  step  carried  them  nearer  to 
the  spot  he  had  been  fleeing,  the  reasons 
for  his  flight  grew  more  ominous  and  more 
insistent.  No,  he  was  not  ill,  he  was  not 
distraught  and  deluded — he  was  the  in- 
strument singled  out  to  warn  and  save; 
and  here  he  was,  irresistibly  driven,  drag- 
ging the  victim  back  to  his  doom! 


The  intensity  of  the  conviction  had  al- 
most checked  his  steps.  But  what  could 
he  do  or  say?  At  all  costs  he  must  get 
Rainer  out  of  the  cold,  into  the  house  and 
into  his  bed.     After  that  he  would  act. 

The  snow-fall  was  thickening,  and  as 
they  reached  a  stretch  of  the  road  be- 
tween open  fields  the  wind  took  them  at 
an  angle,  lashing  their  faces  with  barbed 
thongs.  Rainer  stopped  to  take  breath, 
and  Faxon  felt  the  heavier  pressure  of  his 


arm 


When  we  get  to  the  lodge,  can't  we 
telephone  to  the  stable  for  a  sleigh?" 

"If  they're  not  all  asleep  at  the  lodge." 

"  Oh,  I'll  manage.  Don't  talk ! "  Faxon 
ordered;   and  they  plodded  on.  .  . 

At  length  the  lantern  ray  showed  ruts 
that  curved  away  from  the  road  under 
tree-darkness. 

Faxon's  spirits  rose.  "There's  the  gate ! 
We'll  be  there  in  five  minutes." 

As  he  spoke  he  caught,  above  the 
boundary  hedge,  the  gleam  of  a  light  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  dark  avenue.  It 
was  the  same  light  that  had  shone  on  the 
scene  of  which  every  detail  was  burnt  into 
his  brain;  and  he  felt  again  its  overpow- 
ering reality.  No — he  couldn't  let  the 
boy  go  back! 

They  were  at  the  lodge  at  last,  and 
Faxon  was  hammering  on  the  door.  He 
said  to  himself:  "I'll  get  him  inside  first, 
and  make  them  give  him  a  hot  drink. 
Then  I'll  see — I'll  find  an  argument.  .  ." 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  knocking, 
and  after  an  interval  Rainer  said:  "Look 
here — we'd  better  go  on." 

"No!" 

"I  can,  perfectly " 

"You  sha'n't  go  to  the  house,  I  say!" 
Faxon  furiously  redoubled  his  blows,  and 
at  length  steps  sounded  on  the  stairs. 
Rainer  was  leaning  against  the  lintel,  and 
as  the  door  opened  the  light  from  the  hall 
flashed  on  his  pale  face  and  fixed  eyes. 
Faxon  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  drew 
him  in. 

"It  was  cold  out  there," he  sighed;  and 
then,  abruptly,  as  if  invisible  shears  at  a 
single  stroke  had  cut  every  muscle  in  his 
body,  he  swerved,  drooped  on  Faxon's 
arm,  and  seemed  to  sink  into  nothing  at 
his  feet. 

The  lodge-keeper  and  Faxon  bent  over 
him,  and  somehow,  between  them,  lifted 
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him  into  the  kitchen  and  laid  him  on  a  He  started  for  the  East,  and  gradually, 

sofa  by  the  stove.  by  imperceptible  degrees,  life  crept  back 

Thelodge-keeper, stammering :''I'llring  into  his  weary  bones  and  leaden  brain, 

up  the  house,"  dashed  out  of  the  room.  His  friend  was  very  considerate  and  for- 

But  Faxon  heard  the  words  without  heed-  bearing,  and  they  travelled  slowly  and 

ing  them:  omens  mattered  nothing  now,  talked  little.     At  first  Faxon  had  felt  a 

beside  this  woe  fulfilled.  He  knelt  down  to  great  shrinking  from  whatever  touched 

undo  the  fur  collar  about  Rainer's  throat,  on  familiar  things.     He  seldom  looked  at 

and  as  he  did  so  he  felt  a  warm  moisture  a  newspaper,  he  never  opened  a  letter 

on  his  hands.    He  held  them  up,  and  they  without  a  moment's  contraction  of  the 

were  red.  .  .  heart.     It  was  not  that  he  had  any  special 

cause  for  apprehension,  but  merely  that 

V  ^  great  trail  of  darkness  lay  on  everything. 

He  had  looked  too  deep  down  into  the 

The  palms  threaded  their  endless  line  abyss.  .  .  But  little  by  little  health  and 
along  the  yellow  river.  The  little  steamer  energy  returned  to  him,  and  with  them 
lay  at  the  wharf,  and  George  Faxon,  sit-  the  common  promptings  of  curiosity.  He 
ting  in  the  verandah  of  the  wooden  hotel,  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  the  world 
idly  watched  the  coolies  carrying  the  was  going,  and  when,  presently,  the  hotel- 
freight  across  the  gang-plank.  keeper  told  him  there  were  no  letters  for 

He  had  been  looking  at  such  scenes  for  him  in  the  steamer's   mail-bag,  he  felt 

two  months.     Nearly  five  had  elapsed  a  distinct  sense  of  disappointment.     His 

since  he  had  descended  from  the  train  at  friend  had  gone  into  the  jungle  on  a  long 

Northridge  and  strained  his  eyes  for  the  excursion,  and  he  was  lonely,  unoccupied 

sleigh  that  was  to  take  him  to  Weymore:  and  wholesomely  bored.     He  got  up  and 

Weymore,  which  he  was  never  to  behold!  strolled  into  the  stuffy  reading-room. 

.  .  .  Part  of  the  interval — the  first  part —  There  he  found  a  game  of  dominoes,  a 

was  still  a  great  grey  blur.     Even  now  he  mutilated  picture-puzzle,  some  copies  of 

could  not  be  quite  sure  how  he  had  got  Zion's  Herald  and  a  pile  of  New  York  and 

back  to  Boston,  reached  the  house  of  a  London  newspapers, 

cousin,  and  been  thence  transferred  to  a  He  began  to  glance  through  the  papers, 

quiet  room  looking  out  on  snow  under  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  they 

bare  trees.     He  looked  out  a  long  time  at  were  less  recent  than  he  had  hoped.     Evi- 

the  same  scene,  and  finally  one  day  a  man  dently  the  last  numbers  had  been  carried 

he  had  known  at  Harvard  came  to  see  him  off  by  luckier  travellers.     He  continued 

and  invited  him  to  go  out  on  a  business  to  turn  them  over,  picking  out  the  Ameri- 

trip  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  can  ones  first.     These,  as  it  happened, 

"You've  had  a  bad  shake-up,  and  it'll  were  the  oldest:  they  dated  back  to  De- 
do  you  no  end  of  good  to  get  away  from  cember  and  January.  To  Faxon,  how- 
things."  ever,  they  had  all  the  flavour  of  novelty, 

When  the  doctor  came  the  next  day  it  since  they  covered  the  precise  period  dur- 

turned  out  that  he  knew  of  the  plan  and  ing   which   he  had   virtually   ceased   to 

approved  it.     "  You  ought  to  be  quiet  for  exist.     It  had  never  before  occurred  to 

a  year.     Just  loaf  and  look  at  the  land-  him  to  wonder  what  had  happened  in  the 

scape,"  he  advised.  world  during  that  interval  of  obliteration; 

Faxon  felt  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  but  now  he  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  know, 

curiosity.  To  prolong  the  pleasure,  he  began  by 

*'  What's  been  the  matter  with  me,  any-  sorting  the  papers  chronologically,  and  as 

how?  "  he  found  and  spread  out  the  earliest  num- 

'' Well,  over-work,  I  suppose.  You  must  ber,  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  page  en- 
have  been  bottling  up  for  a  bad  break-  tered  into  his  consciousness  like  a  key  slip- 
down  before  you  started  for  New  Hamp-  ping  into  a  lock.  It  was  the  seventeenth 
shire  last  December.  And  the  shock  of  of  December:  the  date  of  the  day  after 
that  poor  boy's  death  did  the  rest."  his  arrival  at  Northridge.     He  glanced  at 

Ah,  yes — Rainer  had  died.     He  remem-  the  first  page  and  read  in  blazing  charac- 

bered.  . .  ters:  "Reported  Failure  of  Opal  Cement 
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Company.  Lavington's  name  involved. 
Gigantic  Exposure  of  Corruption  Shakes 
Wall  Street  to  Its  Foundations." 

He  read  on,  and  when  he  had  finished  the 
first  paper  he  turned  to  the  next.  There 
was  a  gap  of  three  days,  but  the  Opal  Ce- 
ment "  Investigation  "  still  held  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  From  its  complex  revela- 
tions of  greed  and  ruin  his  eye  wandered  to 
the  death  notices,  and  he  read:  ^'Rainer. 
Suddenly,  at  Northridge,  New  Hampshire, 
Francis  John,  only  son  of  the  late  ..." 

His  eyes  clouded,  and  he  dropped  the 
newspaper  and  sat  for  a  long  time  with 
his  face  in  his  hands.  When  he  looked 
up  again  he  noticed  that  his  gesture  had 
pushed  the  other  papers  from  the  table 
and  scattered  them  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 
The  uppermost  lay  spread  out  before  him, 
and  heavily  his  eyes  began  their  search 
again.  "John  Lavington  comes  forward 
with  plan  for  reconstructing  Company. 
Offers  to  put  in  ten  millions  of  his  own 
— The  proposal  under  consideration  by 
the  District  Attorney." 


Ten  millions  .  .  .  ten  millions  of  his  own. 
But  if  John  Lavington  was  ruined?  .  .  . 
Faxon  stood  up  with  a  cry.  That  was  it, 
then — that  was  what  the  warning  meant ! 
And  if  he  had  not  fled  from  it,  dashed 
wildly  away  from  it  into  the  night,  he 
might  have  broken  the  spell  of  iniquity, 
the  powers  of  darkness  might  not  have 
prevailed!  He  caught  up  the  pile  of 
newspapers  and  began  to  glance  through 
each  in  turn  for  the  head-line:  "Wills 
Admitted  to  Probate."  In  the  last  of  all 
he  found  the  paragraph  he  sought,  and  it 
stared  up  at  him  as  if  with  Rainer's  dying 
eyes. 

That — that  was  what  he  had  done! 
The  powers  of  pity  had  singled  him  out 
to  warn  and  save,  and  he  had  closed  his 
ears  to  their  call,  had  washed  his  hands 
of  it,  and  fled.  Washed  his  hands  of  it! 
That  was  the  word.  It  caught  him  back 
to  the  dreadful  moment  in  the  lodge  when, 
raising  himself  up  from  Rainer's  side,  he 
had  looked  at  his  hands  and  seen  that 
they  were  red. .  . 


THE    MOTHER 

By    Theodosia    Garrison 

So  quietly  I  seem  to  sit  apart; 

I  think  she  does  not  know  nor  guess  at  all 
How  dear  this  certain  hour  unto  my  heart, 

When  in  our  quiet  street  the  shadows  fall. 

She  leans  and  listens  at  the  little  gate. 

I  sit  so  still,  not  any  eye  might  see 
How  watchfully  before  her  there  I  wait 

For  that  one  step  that  brings  my  world  to  me. 


She  does  not  know  that,  long  before  they  meet, 

(So  eagerly  must  go  a  love  athirst) 
My  heart  outstrips  the  flying  of  her  feet, 

And  meets  and  greets  him  first — and  greets  him  first. 


A   HUNTER-NATURALIST   IN   THE 
BRAZILIAN    WILDERNESS* 

[FIFTH  ARTICLE] 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
THROUGH  THE   HIGHLAND  WILDERNESS  OF  WESTERN  BRAZIL 
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WE  were  now  in  the  land  of  the 
blood-sucking  bats,  the  vampire 
bats  that  suck  the  blood  of  living 
creatures,  clinging  to  or  hovering  against 
the  shoulder  of  a  horse  or  cow,  or  the  hand 
or  foot  of  a  sleeping  man,  and  making  a 
wound  from  which  the  blood  continues  to 
flow  long  after  the  bat's  thirst  has  been 
satiated.  At  Tapirapoan  there  were  milch 
cattle;  and  one  of  the  calves  turned  up  one 
morning  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  which 
was  still  trickling  from  a  wound,  forward 
of  the  shoulder,  made  by  a  bat.  But  the 
bats  do  little  damage  in  this  neighborhood 
compared  to  what  they  do  in  some  other 
places,  where  not  only  the  mules  and  cat- 
tle but  the  chickens  have  to  be  housed  be- 
hind bat-proof  protection  at  night  or  their 
lives  may  pay  the  penalty.  The  chief  and 
habitual  offenders  are  various  species  of 
rather  small  bats;  but  it  is  said  that  other 
kinds  of  Brazilian  bats  seem  to  have  be- 
come, at  least  sporadically  and  locally,  af- 
fected by  the  evil  example  and  occasional- 
ly vary  their  customary  diet  by  draughts 
of  living  blood.  One  of  the  Brazilian  mem- 
bers of  our  party,  Hoehne,  the  botanist, 
was  a  zoologist  also.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  known  even  the  big  fruit-eating 
bats  to  take  to  blood-sucking.  They  did 
not,  according  to  his  observations,  them- 
selves make  the  original  wound;  but  after 
it  had  been  made  by  one  of  the  true  vam- 
pires they  would  lap  the  flowing  blood, 
and  enlarge  the  wound.  South  America 
makes  up  for  its  lack,  relatively  to  Africa 
and  India,  of  large  man-eating  carnivores 
by  the  extraordinary  ferocity  or  blood- 

*  Copyright,  1914,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
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thirstiness  of  certain  small  creatures  of 
which  the  kinsfolk  elsewhere  are  harmless. 
It  is  only  here  that  fish  no  bigger  than 
trout  kill  swimmers,  and  bats  the  size  of 
the  ordinary  "  flittermice  "  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  drain  the  life-blood  of  big 
beasts  and  of  man  himself. 

There  was  not  much  large  mammalian 
life  in  the  neighborhood.  Kermit  hunted 
industriously  and  brought  in  an  occasional 
armadillo,  coati,  or  agouti  for  the  natu- 
ralists. Miller  trapped  rats  and  a  queer 
opossum  new  to  the  collection.  Cher- 
rie  got  many  birds.  Cherrie  and  Miller 
skinned  their  specimens  in  a  little  open 
hut  or  shed.  Moses,  the  small  pet  owl, 
sat  on  a  cross-bar  overhead,  an  interested 
spectator,  and  chuckled  whenever  he  was 
petted.  Two  wrens,  who  bred  just  out- 
side the  hut,  were  much  excited  by  the 
presence  of  Moses,  and  paid  him  visits 
of  noisy  unfriendliness.  The  little  white- 
throated  sparrows  came  familiarly  about 
the  palm  cabins  and  whitewashed  houses 
and  trilled  on  the  roof  trees.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple song,  with  just  a  hint  of  our  northern 
whitethroat's  sweet  and  plaintive  mel- 
ody, and  of  the  opening  bars  of  our 
song-sparrow's  pleasant,  homely  lay.  It 
brought  back  dear  memories  of  glorious 
April  mornings  on  Long  Island,  when 
through  the  singing  of  robin  and  song- 
sparrow  comes  the  piercing  cadence  of  the 
meadow-lark;  and  of  the  far  northland 
woods  in  June,  fragrant  with  the  breath  of 
pine  and  balsam  fir,  where  sweetheart 
sparrows  sing  from  wet  spruce  thickets 
and  rapid  brooks  rush  under  the  drenched 
and  swaying  alder-boughs. 

From  Tapirapoan  our  course  lay  north- 
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ward  up  to  and  across  the  Plan  Alto,  the  can  be  stood,  and  especially  by  settlers, 
highland  wilderness  of  Brazil.  From  the  because  they  are  far  less  serious  foes  in 
edges  of  this  highland  country,  which  is  the  clearings  than  in  the  woods.  The  mos- 
geologically  very  ancient,  the  affluents  of  quitoes  and  other  night  foes  offer  the 
the  Amazon  to  the  north,  and  of  the  Plate  really  serious  and  unpleasant  problem,  be- 
to  the  south,  flow,  with  immense  and  de-  cause  they  break  one's  rest.  Hitherto, 
vious  loops  and  windings.  during  our  travels  up  the  Paraguay  and  its 

Two  days  before  we  ourselves  started  tributaries,  in  this  level,  marshy  tropical 

with  our  mule-train,  a  train  of  pack-oxen  region  of  western  Brazil,  we  had  practi- 

left,  loaded  with  provisions,  tools,  and  cally  not  been  bothered  by  mosquitoes  at 

other  things,  which  we  would  not  need  all,  in  our  home  camps.    Out  in  the  woods 

until,  after  a  month  or  six  weeks,  we  they  were  at  times  a  serious  nuisance,  and 

began  our  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Cherrie  and  Miller  had  been  subjected  to 

Amazon.   There  were  about  seventy  oxen,  real  torment  by  them  during  some  of  their 

Most  of  them  were  well  broken,  but  there  special  expeditions;  but  there  were  prac- 

were  about  a  score  which  were  either  not  tically  none  on  the  ranches  and  in  our 

broken  at  all  or  else  very  badly  broken,  camps  in  the  open  fields  by  the  river,  even 

These  were  loaded  with  much  difficulty,  when  marshes  were  close  by.     I  was  puz- 

and  bucked  like  wild  broncos.      Again  zled — and  delighted — by  their  absence, 

and  again  they  scattered  their  loads  over  Settlers  need  not  be  deterred  from  coming 

the  corral,  and  over  the  first  part  of  the  to  this  region  by  the  fear  of  insect  foes, 

road.     The  pack-men,  however— copper-  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 

colored,  black,  and  dusky- white — were  not  such  foes.     Outside  of  the  clearings,  and 

only  masters  of  their  art,  but  possessed  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  they  teem, 

tempers  that  could  not  be  ruffled;  when  There  are  ticks,  poisonous  ants,  wasps 

they  showed  severity  it  was  because  se-  — of  which  some  species  are  really  seri- 

verity  was  needed,  and  not  because  they  ous  menaces — biting  flies  and  gnats.     I 

were  angry.     They  finally  got  all  their  merely  mean  that,  unlike  so  many  other 

longhorned  beasts  loaded  and  started  on  tropical  regions,  this  particular  region  is, 

the  trail  with  them.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  settler  and 

On  January  21  we  ourselves  started,  the  ordinary  traveller,  relatively  free  from 
with  the  mule-train.  Of  course,  as  always  insect  pests,  and  a  pleasant  place  of  resi- 
in  such  a  journey,  there  was  some  confu-  dence.  The  original  explorer,  and  to  an 
sion  before  the  men  and  the  animals  of  the  only  less  degree  the  hardworking  field 
train  settled  down  to  the  routine  perform-  naturalist  or  big-game  hunter,  have  to 
ance  of  duty.  In  addition  to  the  pack-  face  these  pests,  just  as  they  have  to 
animals  we  all  had  riding-mules.  The  first  face  countless  risks,  hardships,  and  diffi- 
day  we  journeyed  about  twelve  miles,  culties.  This  is  inherent  in  their  sev- 
then  crossing  the  Sepotuba  and  camping  eral  professions  or  avocations.  Many  re- 
beside  it,  below  a  series  of  falls,  or  rather  gions  in  the  United  States  where  life  is 
rapids.  The  country  was  level.  It  was  a  now  absolutely  comfortable  and  easy- 
great  natural  pasture,  covered  with  a  very  going  offered  most  formidable  problems  to 
open  forest  of  low  twisted  trees,  bearing  a  the  first  explorers  a  century  or  two  ago. 
superficial  likeness  to  the  cross- timbers  of  We  must  not  fall  into  the  foolish  error  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  It  is  as  well  fitted  thinking  that  the  first  explorers  need  not 
for  stock-raising  as  Oklahoma;  and  there  suffer  terrible  hardships,  merely  because 
is  also  much  fine  agricultural  land,  while  the  ordinary  travellers,  and  even  the  set- 
the  river  will  ultimately  yield  electric  tiers  who  come  after  them,  do  not  have 
power.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  settlement,  to  endure  such  danger,  privation,  and 
The  heat  is  great  at  noon;  but  the  nights  wearing  fatigue — although  the  first  among 
are  not  uncomfortable.  We  were  sup-  the  genuine  settlers  also  have  to  undergo 
posed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  sea-  exceedingly  trying  experiences.  The  early 
son,  but  hitherto  most  of  the  days  had  explorers  and  adventurers  make  fairly 
been  fine,  varied  with  showers.  The  as-  well-beaten  trails  at  heavy  cost  to  them- 
tonishing  thing  was  the  absence  of  mos-  selves.  Ordinary  travellers,  with  little  dis- 
quitoes.     Insect  pests  that  work  by  day  comfort  and  no  danger,  can  then  traverse 
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these  trails;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
neither  to  boast  of  their  own  experiences 
nor  to  misjudge  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers 
because,  thanks  to  these  very  efforts,  their 
own  lines  fall  in  pleasant  places.  The 
ordinary  traveller,  who  never  goes  off  the 


resemblance  to  the  feats  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers of  those  waterless  wastes;  what- 
ever admiration  we  feel  in  connection  with 
his  trip  is  reserved  for  the  traffic-super- 
intendent, engineer,  fireman,  and  brake- 
man.     But   as   regards   the   less-known 


I'roin  a  phuto)^ra/h  i>y  Miller. 

A  train  of  pack-oxen  left,  loaded  with  provisions,  tools,  and  other  things. — Page  164. 


beaten  route  and  who  on  this  beaten  route 
is  carried  by  others,  without  himself  do- 
ing anything  or  risking  anything,  does  not 
need  to  show  much  more  initiative  and  in- 
telligence than  an  express  package.  He 
does  nothing;  others  do  all  the  work,  show 
all  the  forethought,  take  all  the  risk — and 
are  entitled  to  all  the  credit.  He  and  his 
valise  are  carried  in  practically  the  same 
fashion;  and  for  each  the  achievement 
stands  about  on  the  same  plane.  If  this 
kind  of  traveller  is  a  writer,  he  can  of 
course  do  admirable  work,  work  of  the 
highest  value;  but  the  value  comes  be- 
cause he  is  a  writer  and  observer,  not 
because  of  any  particular  credit  that  at- 
taches to  him  as  a  traveller.  We  all  recog- 
nize this  truth  as  far  as  highly  civilized 
regions  are  concerned:  when  Bryce  writes 
of  the  American  commonwealth,  or  Lowell 
of  European  legislative  assemblies,  our 
admiration  is  for  the  insight  and  thought 
of  the  observer,  and  we  are  not  concerned 
with  his  travels.  When  a  man  travels 
across  Arizona  in  a  Pullman  car,  we  do 
not  think  of  him  as  having  performed 
a  feat  bearing  even  the  most  remote 
Vol.  LVI.— 18 


continents,  such  as  South  America,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  remember  these  obvious 
truths.  There  yet  remains  plenty  of  ex- 
ploring work  to  be  done  in  South  Amer- 
ica, as  hard,  as  dangerous,  and  almost  as 
important  as  any  that  has  already  been 
done;  work  such  as  has  recently  been 
done,  or  is  now  being  done,  by  men  and 
women  such  as  Haseman,  Farrabee,  and 
Miss  Snethlage.  The  collecting  natural- 
ists who  go  into  the  wilds  and  do  first- 
class  work  encounter  every  kind  of  risk 
and  undergo  every  kind  of  hardship  and 
exertion.  Explorers  and  naturalists  of 
the  right  type  have  open  to  them  in  South 
America  a  field  of  extraordinary  attraction 
and  difficulty.  But  to  excavate  ruins  that 
have  already  long  been  known,  to  visit 
out-of-the-way  towns  that  date  from  colo- 
nial days,  to  traverse  old,  even  if  uncom- 
fortable, routes  of  travel,  or  to  ascend  or 
descend  highway  rivers  like  the  Amazon, 
the  Paraguay,  and  the  lower  Orinoco — all 
of  these  exploits  are  well  worth  perform- 
ing, but  they  in  no  sense  represent  explo- 
ration or  adventure,  and  they  do  not  en- 
title the  performer,  no  matter  how  well  he 
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writes  and  no  matter  how  much  of  real 
value  he  contributes  to  human  knowledge, 
to  compare  himself  in  any  way  with  the 
real  wilderness  wanderer,  or  to  criticise 
the  latter.  Such  a  performance  entails 
no  hardship  or  difficulty  worth  heeding. 
Its  value  depends  purely  on  observation, 
not  on  action.  .The  man  does  nothing;  he 
merely  records  what  he  sees.  He  is  only 
the  man  of  the  beaten  routes.  The  true 
wilderness  wanderer,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  obser- 
vation. He  must  have  the  heart  and  the 
body  to  do  and  to  endure,  no  less  than 
the  eye  to  see  and  the  brain  to  note  and 
record. 

From  the  Sepotuba  rapids  our  course  at 
the  outset  lay  westward.  The  first  day's 
march  away  from  the  river  lay  through 
dense  tropical  forest.  Away  from  the 
broad  beaten  route  every  step  of  a  man's 
progress  represented  slashing  a  trail  with 
the  machete  through  the  tangle  of  bushes, 
low  trees,  thorny  scrub,  and  interlaced 
creepers.  There  were  palms  of  new  kinds, 
very  tall,  slender,  straight,  and  graceful, 
with  rather  short  and  few  fronds.  The 
wild  plantains,  or  pacovas,  thronged  the 


spaces  among  the  trunks  of  the  tall  trees; 
their  boles  were  short,  and  their  broad 
erect  leaves  gigantic;  they  bore  brilliant 
red-and-orange  flowers.  There  were  trees 
whose  trunks  bellied  into  huge  swellings. 
There  were  towering  trees  with  buttressed 
trunks,  whose  leaves  made  a  fretwork 
against  the  sky  far  overhead.  Gorgeous 
red-and-green  trogons,  with  long  tails, 
perched  motionless  on  the  lower  branches 
and  uttered  a  loud  thrice-repeated  whistle. 
We  heard  the  calling  of  the  false  bell-bird, 
which  is  gray,  instead  of  white  like  the 
true  bell-birds;  it  keeps  among  the  very 
topmost  branches.  Heavy  rain  fell  short- 
ly after  we  reached  our  camping-place. 

Next  morning  at  sunrise  we  climbed  a 
steep  slope  to  the  edge  of  the  Parecis 
plateau,  at  a  level  of  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  We  were  on  the  Plan 
Alto,  the  high  central  plain  of  Brazil,  the 
healthy  land  of  dry  air,  of  cool  nights,  of 
clear  running  brooks.  The  sun  was  di- 
rectly behind  us  when  we  topped  the  rise. 
Reining  in,  we  looked  back  over  the  vast 
Paraguayan  marshes,  shimmering  in  the 
long  morning  lights.  Then,  turning  again, 
we  rode  forward,  casting  shadows  far  be- 


I-'rom  a  plioto)^'>\iph  ly  k'ennU  Roosct'elt. 
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fore  us.     It  was  twenty  miles  to  the  next  in  these  thick  South  American  forests, 

water,  and  in  hot  weather  the  journey  especially  on  cloudy  days,  a  compass  is 

across   this   waterless,    shadeless,    sandy  an  absolute  necessity.     We  were  struck 

stretch  of  country  is  hard  on  the  mules  by  the  fact  that  the  native  hunters  and 


From  a  photograph  by  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

Gorge  of  the  Rio  Sacre  below  Salto  Bello  Falls. — Page  178. 


and  oxen.  But  on  this  day  the  sky  speed- 
ily grew  overcast  and  a  cool  wind  blew  in 
our  faces  as  we  travelled  at  a  quick  run- 
ning walk  over  the  immense  rolling  plain. 
The  ground  was  sandy;  it  was  covered 
with  grass  and  with  a  sparse  growth  of 
stunted,  twisted  trees,  never  more  than 
a  few  feet  high.  There  were  rheas — os- 
triches— and  small  pampas  deer  on  this 
plain;  the  coloration  of  the  rheas  made  it 
difficult  to  see  them  at  a  distance,  whereas 
the  bright  red  coats  of  the  little  deer,  and 
their  uplifted  flags  as  they  ran,  advertised 
them  afar  off.  We  also  saw  the  footprints 
of  cougars  and  of  the  small- toothed  big  red 
wolf.  Cougars  are  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  these  small  South  American 
deer,  both  those  of  the  open  grassy  plain 
and  those  of  the  forest. 

It  is  not  nearly  as  easy  to  get  lost  on 
these  open  plains  as  in  the  dense  forest; 
and  where  there  is  a  long,  reasonably 
straight  road  or  river  to  come  back  to,  a 
man  even  without  a  compass  is  safe.    But 


ranchmen  on  such  days  continually  lost 
themselves  and,  if  permitted,  travelled  for 
miles  through  the  forest  either  in  circles 
or  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  They 
had  no  such  sense  of  direction  as  the  forest- 
dwelling  'Ndorobo  hunters  in  Africa  had, 
or  as  the  true  forest-dwelling  Indians  of 
South  America  are  said  to  have.  On 
certainly  half  a  dozen  occasions  our  guides 
went  completely  astray,  and  we  had  to 
take  command,  to  disregard  their  asser- 
tions, and  to  lead  the  way  aright  by  sole 
reliance  on  our  compasses. 

On  this  cool  day  we  travelled  well.  The 
air  was  wonderful;  the  vast  open  spaces 
gave  a  sense  of  abounding  vigor  and  free- 
dom. Early  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  station  made  by  Colonel  Rondon  in  the 
course  of  his  first  explorations.  There 
were  several  houses  with  whitewashed 
walls,  stone  floors,  and  tiled  or  thatched 
roofs.  They  stood  in  a  wide,  gently  slop- 
ing valley.  Through  it  ran  a  ra])id  brook 
of  cool  water,  in  which  we  enjoyed  delight- 
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ful  baths.  The  heavy,  intensely  humid 
atmosphere  of  the  low  marshy  plains  had 
gone ;  the  air  was  clear  and  fresh ;  the  sky 
was  brilliant ;  far  and  wide  we  looked  over 
a  landscape  that  seemed  limitless;  the 
breeze  that  blew  in  our  faces  might  have 
come  from  our  own  northern  plains.  The 
midday  sun  was  very  hot;  but  it  was  hard 
to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  torrid  zone. 
There  were  no  mosquitoes,  so  that  we 
never  put  up  our  nets  when  we  went  to 
bed;  but  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blan- 
kets and  slept  soundly  through  the  cool, 
pleasant  nights.  Surely  in  the  future  this 
region  will  be  the  home  of  a  healthy, 
highly  civilized  population.  It  is  good  for 
cattle-raising,  and  the  valleys  are  fitted  for 
agriculture.  From  June  to  September  the 
nights  are  often  really  cold.  Any  sound 
northern  race  could  live  here;  and  in  such 
a  land,  with  such  a  climate,  there  would  be 
much  joy  of  living. 

On  these  plains  the  Telegraphic  Com- 
mission uses  motor-trucks;  and  these  now 
served  to  relieve  the  mules  and  oxen;  for 
some  of  them,  especially  among  the  oxen, 
already  showed  the  effects  of  the  strain. 
Travelling  in  a  wild  country  with  a  pack- 


train  is  not  easy  on  the  pack-animals.  It 
was  strange  to  see  these  big  motor-vans 
out  in  the  wilderness  where  there  was  not 
a  settler,  not  a  civilized  man  except  the 
employees  of  the  Telegraphic  Commission. 
They  were  handled  by  Lieutenant  Lau- 
riodor,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Mello,  had 
taken  special  charge  of  our  transport  serv- 
ice; both  were  exceptionally  good  and 
competent  men. 

The  following  day  we  again  rode  on 
across  the  Plan  Alto.  In  the  early  after- 
noon, in  the  midst  of  a  downpour  of  rain, 
we  crossed  the  divide  between  the  basins 
of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Amazon.  That 
evening  we  camped  on  a  brook  whose 
waters  ultimately  ran  into  the  Tapajos. 
The  rain  fell  throughout  the  afternoon,  now 
lightly,  now  heavily,  and  the  mule- train  did 
not  get  up  until  dark.  But  enough  tents 
and  flies  were  pitched  to  shelter  all  of  us. 
Fires  were  lit,  and — after  a  fourteen  hours' 
fast — we  feasted  royally  on  beans  and  rice 
and  pork  and  beef,  seated  around  oxskins 
spread  upon  the  ground.  The  sky  cleared ; 
the  stars  blazed  down  through  the  cool 
night;  and  wrapped  in  our  blankets  we 
slept  soundly,  warm  and  comfortable. 


h'ro>n  a  />hoio;/yii/>h  by  Ker»iit  Roosevelt. 

An  earl}'  start. 
There  was  some  confusion  before  tlie  men  and  the  animals  settled  down  to  the  routine  performance  of  duty.— Pa^e  164. 


Fro>n  a  pliotograpk  by  K'ei-i/iii  Koosf've/i. 

The  beautiful  waterfall  appropriately  called  the  Salto  Bello. — Page  177. 


Next  morning  the  trail  had  turned,  and 
our  course  led  northward  and  at  times  east 
of  north.  We  traversed  the  same  high, 
rolling  plains  of  coarse  grass  and  stunted 
trees.  Kermit,  riding  a  big,  iron-mouthed, 
bull-headed  white  mule,  rode  off  to  one 
side  on  a  hunt,  and  rejoined  the  line  of 
march  carrying  two  bucks  of  the  little 
pampas  deer,  or  field  deer,  behind  his  sad- 
dle. These  deer  are  very  pretty  and 
graceful,  with  a  tail  like  that  of  the  Co- 
lumbian blacktail.  Standing  motionless 
facing  one,  in  the  sparse  scrub,  they  are 
hard  to  make  out;  if  seen  sideways  the 
reddish  of  their  coats,  contrasted  with  the 
greens  and  grays  of  the  landscape,  betrays 
them;  and  when  they  bound  off  the  up- 
raised whitetail  is  very  conspicuous.  They 
carefully  avoid  the  woods  in  which  their 
cousins  the  little  bush  deer  are  found,  and 
go  singly  or  in  couples.  Their  odor  can  be 
made  out  at  quite  a  distance,  but  it  is  not 
rank.  They  still  carried  their  antlers. 
Their  venison  was  delicious. 

We  came  across  many  queer  insects. 
One  red  grasshopper  when  it  flew  seemed 
as  big  as  a  small  sparrow;  and  we  passed 
in  some  places  such  multitudes  of  active 
little  green  grasshoppers  that  they  fright- 
ened the  mules.  At  our  camping-place  we 
saw  an  extraordinary  colony  of  spiders.  It 
was  among  some  dwarf  trees,  standing  a 


few  yards  apart  from  one  another  by  the 
water.  When  we  reached  the  camping- 
place,  early  in  the  afternoon — the  pack- 
train  did  not  get  in  until  nearly  sunset,  just 
ahead  of  the  rain — no  spiders  were  out. 
They  were  under  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Their  webs  were  tenantless,  and  indeed  for 
the  most  part  were  broken  down.  But 
at  dusk  they  came  out  from  their  hiding- 
places,  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  in  all, 
and  at  once  began  to  repair  the  old  and 
spin  new  webs.  Each  spun  its  own  circular 
web,  and  sat  in  the  middle;  and  each  web 
was  connected  on  several  sides  with  other 
webs,  while  those  nearest  the  trees  were 
hung  to  them  by  spun  ropes,  so  to  speak. 
The  result  was  a  kind  of  sheet  of  web  con- 
sisting of  scores  of  wheels,  in  each  of  which 
the  owner  and  proprietor  sat;  and  there 
were  half  a  dozen  such  sheets,  each  extend- 
ing between  two  trees.  The  webs  could 
hardly  be  seen,  and  the  effect  was  of  scores 
of  big,  formidable-looking  spiders  poised 
in  mid-air,  equidistant  from  one  another, 
between  each  pair  of  trees.  When  dark- 
ness and  rain  fell  they  were  still  out,  fixing 
their  webs,  and  pouncing  on  the  occasional 
insects  that  blundered  into  the  webs.  I 
have  no  question  that  they  are  nocturnal; 
they  certainly  hide  in  the  daytime,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  they  can  come 
out  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  dusk. 
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In  the  evenings,  after  supper  or  dinner 
— it  is  hard  to  tell  by  what  title  the  ex- 
ceedingly movable  evening  meal  should  be 
called — the  members  of  the  party  some- 
times told  stories  of  incidents  in  their  past 
lives.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  varied 
experiences.  Rondon  and  Lyra  told  of  the 
hardship  and  suffering  of  the  first  trips 
through  the  wilderness  across  which  we 
were  going  with  such  comfort.  On  this 
very  plateau  they  had  once  lived  for  weeks 
on  the  fruits  of  the  various  fruit-bearing 
trees.  Naturally  they  became  emaciated 
and  feeble.  In  the  forests  of  the  Amazo- 
nian basin  they  did  better  because  they 
often  shot  birds  and  plundered  the  hives 
of  the  wild  honey-bees.  In  cutting  the 
trail  for  the  telegraph-line  through  the 
Juruena  basin  they  lost  every  single  one 
of  the  hundred  and  sixty  mules  with  which 
they  had  started.  Those  men  pay  dear 
who  build  the  first  foundations  of  empire ! 
Fiala  told  of  the  long  polar  nights  and  of 
white  bears  that  came  round  the  snow  huts 


of  the  explorers,  greedy  to  eat  them  and 
themselves  destined  to  be  eaten  by  them. 
Of  all  the  party  Cherrie's  experiences 
had  covered  the  widest  range.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  latter- 
day  naturalist  of  the  most  vigorous  type 
who  goes  into  the  untrodden  wastes  of 
the  world  must  see  and  do  many  strange 
things;  and  still  more  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself.  The  things  he 
had  seen  and  done  and  undergone  often 
enabled  him  to  cast  the  light  of  his  own 
past  experience  on  unexpected  subjects. 
Once  we  were  talking  about  the  proper 
weapons  for  cavalry,  and  some  one  men- 
tioned the  theory  that  the  lance  is  espe- 
cially formidable  because  of  the  moral  ef- 
fect it  produces  on  the  enemy.  Cherrie 
nodded  emphatically;  and  a  little  cross- 
examination  elicited  the  fact  that  he  was 
speaking  from  lively  personal  recollection 
of  his  own  feelings  when  charged  by  lan- 
cers. It  was  while  he  was  fighting  with 
the  Venezuelan  insurgents  in  an  unsuc- 


Froni  a  photograph  by  Kerrnit  Roosevelt. 

One  woman  was  making  a  hammock. — Page  i8o. 
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The  mothers  carried  the  child  slung  against  their  side  or  hip,  seated  in  a  cloth  belt,  or  sling,  which  went  over  the 

opposite  shoulder  of  the  mother. — Page  i8o. 

[A  few  wore  print  dresses — most  of  them  wore  nothing  but  a  loin-cloth.] 


cessful  uprising  against  the  tyranny  of 
Castro.  He  was  on  foot,  with  five  Ven- 
ezuelans, all  cool  men  and  good  shots.  In 
an  open  plain  they  were  charged  by  twenty 
of  Castro's  lancers,  who  galloped  out  from 
behind  cover  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
off.  It  was  a  war  in  which  neither  side 
gave  quarter  and  in  which  the  wounded 
and  the  prisoners  were  butchered — just  as 
President  Madero  was  butchered  in  Mex- 
ico. Cherrie  knew  that  it  meant  death 
for  him  and  his  companions  if  the  charge 
came  home ;  and  the  sight  of  the  horsemen 
running  in  at  full  speed,  with  their  long 
lances  in  rest,  and  the  blades  glittering, 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
But  he  and  his  companions  shot  delib- 
erately and  accurately ;  ten  of  the  lancers 
were  killed,  the  nearest  falling  within  fifty 
yards;  and  the  others  rode  off  in  headlong 
haste.  A  cool  man  with  a  rifle,  if  he  has 
mastered  his  weapon,  need  fear  no  foe. 

At  this  camp  the  auto- vans  again  joined 
us.  They  were  to  go  direct  to  the  first 
telegraph  station,  at  the  great  falls  of  the 
Utiarity,  on  the  Rio  Papagaio.    Of  course 


they  travelled  faster  than  the  mule-train. 
Father  Zahm,  attended  by  Sigg,  started 
for  the  falls  in  them.  Cherrie  and  Miller 
also  went  in  them,  because  they  had  found 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  collect  birds, 
and  especially  mammals,  when  we  were 
moving  every  day,  packing  up  early  each 
morning  and  the  mule-train  arriving  late 
in  the  afternoon  or  not  until  nightfall. 
Moreover,  there  was  much  rain,  which 
made  it  difficult  to  work  except  under  the 
tents.  Accordingly,  the  two  naturalists 
desired  to  get  to  a  place  where  they  could 
spend  several  days  and  collect  steadily, 
thereby  doing  more  effective  work.  The 
rest  of  us  continued  with  the  mule-train, 
as  was  necessary. 

It  was  always  a  picturesque  sight  when 
camp  was  broken,  and  again  at  nightfall 
when  the  laden  mules  came  stringing  in 
and  their  burdens  were  thrown  down, 
while  the  tents  were  pitched  and  the  fires 
lit.  We  breakfasted  before  leaving  camp, 
the  aluminum  cups  and  plates  being 
placed  on  oxhides,  round  which  we  sat,  on 
the  ground  or  on  camp-stools.    We  fared 
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well,  on  rice,  beans,  and  crackers,  with  course  was  equally  doubtful,  although  in 

canned  corned  beef,  and  salmon  or  any  its  case  there  was  rather  more  probability 

game  that  had  been  shot,  and  coffee,  of  its  flowing  into  the  Juruena,  by  which 

tea,  and  matte.     I  then  usually  sat  down  name  the  Tapajos  is  known  for  its  upper 

somewhere  to  write,  and  when  the  mules  half.    To  this  unknown  river  Colonel  Ron- 


were  nearly  ready  I  popped  my  writing- 
materials  into  my  duffle-bag — war-sack, 
as  we  would  have  called  it  in  the  old 
days  on  the  plains.  I  found  that  the 
mules  usually  ar- 
rived so  late  in  the 
afternoon  or  eve- 
ning that  I  could 
not  depend  upon 
being  able  to  write 
at  that  time.  Of 
course,  if  we  made 
a  very  early  start  I 
could  not  write  at 
all.  At  night  there 
were  no  mosquitoes. 
In  the  daytime 
gnats  and  sand-flies 
and  horseflies  some- 
times bothered  us  a 
little,  but  not  much. 
Small  stingless  bees 
lit  on  us  in  numbers 
and  crawled  over 
the  skin,  making  a 
slight  tickling;  but 
we  did  not  mind 
them  until  they  be- 
came very  numer- 
ous. There  was  a 
good  deal  of  rain, 
but  not  enough  to 
cause  any  serious 
annoyance. 

Colonel   Rondon 
and  Lieutenant 
Lyra  held  many  dis- 
cussions as  to  whither  the  Rio  Duvida 
flowed,  and  where  its  mouth  might  be. 
Its  provisional  name  —  "river  of  doubt" 


I'l-ofn  a  photo^7-a/>h  by  Kei-7>tit  Roosevelt. 

One  of  the  little  girls  who  paraded  about  on  stilts. 
—  Page  190. 


don  had  given  the  name  Ananas,  because 
when  he  came  across  it  he  found  a  desert- 
ed Indian  field  with  pineapples,  which  the 
hungry  explorers  ate  greedily.     Among 

the  things  the  colo- 
nel and  I  hoped  to 
accomplish  on  the 
trip  was  to  do  a  lit- 
tle work  in  clearing 
up  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  doubt- 
ful geographical 
points,  and  thereby 
to  push  a  little  for- 
ward  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  region. 
Originally,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first 
chapter,  my  trip 
was  undertaken 
primarily  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of 
Natural  History  of 
New  York,  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of 
the  birds  and  mam- 
mals of  the  far  in- 
terior of  the  western 
Brazilian  wilder- 
ness; and  the  labels 
of  our  baggage  and 
scientific  equip- 
ment, printed  by 
the  museum,  were 
entitled  "Colonel 
Roosevelt's  South 
American  Expedition  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History."  But,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  at  Rio  the  Bra- 


I 


— was  given  it  precisely  because  of  this    zilian  Government,  through  the  secretary 


Ignorance  concerning  it ;  an  ignorance 
which  it  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  our 
trip  to  dispel.  It  might  go  into  the  Gy- 
Parana,  in  which  case  its  course  must  be 
very  short;  it  might  flow  into  the  Ma- 
deira low  down,  in  which  case  its  course 


of  foreign  affairt.  Doctor  Lauro  Muller, 
suggested  that  I  should  combine  the  ex- 
pedition with  one  by  Colonel  Rondon, 
which  they  contemplated  making,  and 
thereby  make  both  expeditions  of  broader 
scientific  interest.     I  accepted  the  pro- 


would  be  very  long;  or,  which  was  unlike-  posal  with  much  pleasure;  and  we  found, 

ly,  it  might  flow  into  the  Tapajos.     There  when  we  joined  Colonel  Rondon  and  his 

was  another  river,  of  which  Colonel  Ron-  associates,  that  their  baggage  and  equip- 

donhadcome  across  the  headwaters,  whose  ment  had  been  labelled  by  the  Brazilian 
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be  made  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel 
Rondon  by  Lyra,  with  assistance  from  Fi- 
ala  and  Kermit.  Captain  Amilcar  handled 
the  worst  problem — of  transportation ;  the 
medical  member  was  Doctor  Cajazeira. 

At  night  around  the  camp-fire  my  Bra- 
zilian companions  often  spoke  of  the  first 
explorers  of  this  vast  wilderness  of  west- 
ern Brazil — men  whose  very  names  are 
now  hardly  known,  but  who  did  each  his 
part  in  opening 
the  country 
which  will  some 
day  see  such 
growth  and  de- 
velopment. 
Among  the  most 
notable  of  them 
was  a  Portu- 
guese, Ricardo 
Franco,  who 
spent  forty 
years  at   the 


From  a  photograph  by  Kir>iiit  K.'ost'i'i'/t. 

A  Parcels  burden-bearer. 

Government  ''Expedicao 
Scientifica  Roosevelt-Ron- 
don."  This  thenceforth 
became  the  proper  and 
official  title  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Cherrie  and  Miller 
did  the  chief  zoological 
work.  The  geological  work 
was  done  by  a  Brazilian 
member  of  the  expedition, 
Euzebio  Oliveira.  The 
astronomical  work  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  the  ex- 
act geographical  location 
of  the  rivers  and  points  of 
note  was  to  be  done  by 
Lieutenant  Lyra,  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel 
Rondon;  and  at  the  tele- 
graph stations  this  astro- 
nomical work  would  be 
checked  by  wire  communi- 
cations with  one  of  Colonel 
Rondon's  assistants  at  Cu- 
yuba,  Lieutenant  Caetano, 
thereby  securing  a  minute- 
ly accurate  comparison  of 
time.  The  sketch-maps  and 
and  cartographical  work  genera 


Frojn  a  p/iotogruph  i>y  Miller. 

A  little  Parecis  girl. 

work,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries. 
He  ascended  for  long 
distances  the  Xingu 
and  theTapajos,  and 
went  up  the  Madeira 
and  Guapore,  cross- 
ing to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Para- 
guay and  partially 
cxj^loring  there  also, 
surveying  He  worked  among  and  with  the  Indians, 
Uy  were  to    much  as  .Mungo  Park  worked  with  the  na- 


Fro>n  ii  photui;!  aph  by  Miller. 

Returning  fj-om  the  mandioca  fields. 
Note  the  iiiclhud  of  carrying  tlie  baskets. 


}'ro)ii  a  pliotograph  by  Cherrie. 

The  Falls  of  Utiarity. 
Lovely  though  we  had  found  Salto  Bello,  these  falls  were  far  superior  ii>  beauty  and  majesty. — Page  190. 


tives  of  West  Africa,  having  none  of  the 
aids,  instruments,  and  comforts  with  which 
even  the  hardiest  of  modern  explorers  are 
provided.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who  es- 
tabhshed  the  beginnings  of  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso.  For  many  years  the  sole 
method  of  communication  between  this 
remote  interior  province  and  civilization 
was  by  the  long,  difficult,  and  perilous 
route  which  led  up  the  Amazon  and  Ma- 
deira; and  its  then  capital,  the  town  of 
Matto  Grosso,  the  seat  of  the  captain- 
general,  with  its  palace,  cathedral,  and 
fortress,  was  accordingly  placed  far  to  the 
west,  near  the  Guapore.  When  less  cir- 
cuitous lines  of  communication  were  es- 
tablished farther  eastward  the  old  capital 
was  abandoned,  and  the  tropic  wilderness 
surged  over  the  lonely  little  town.  The 
tomb  of  the  old  colonial  explorer  still 
stands  in  the  ruined  cathedral,  where  the 
forest  has  once  more  come  to  its  own. 
But  civilization  is  again  advancing  to 
reclaim  the  lost  town,  and  to  revive  the 
memory  of  the  wilderness  wanderer  who 
helped  to  found  it.  Colonel  Rondon  has 
named  a  river  after  Franco;  a  range  of 
mountains  has  also  been  named  after  him; 
and  the  colonel,  acting  for  the  Brazilian 
Government,  has  established  a  telegraph 
station  in  what  was  once  the  palace  of  the 
captain-general. 
174 


Our  northward  trail  led  along  the  high 
ground  a  league  or  two  to  the  east  of  the 
northward-flowing  Rio  Sacre.  Each  night 
we  camped  on  one  of  the  small  tributary 
brooks  that  fed  it.  Fiala,  Kermit,  and 
I  occupied  one  tent.  In  the  daytime 
the^piun"  flies,  vicious  little  sand-flies, 
became  bad  enough  to  make  us  finally  use 
gloves  and  head-nets.  There  were  many 
heavy  rains,  which  made  the  travelling 
hard  for  the  mules.  The  soil  was  more 
often  clay  than  sand,  and  it  was  slippery 
when  wet.  The  weather  was  overcast, 
and  there  was  usually  no  oppressive  heat 
even  at  noon.  At  intervals  along  the 
trail  we  came  on  the  staring  skull  and 
bleached  skeleton  of  a  mule  or  ox.  Day 
after  day  we  rode  forward  across  endless 
flats  of  grass  and  of  low  open  scrubby  for- 
est, the  trees  standing  far  apart  and  in 
most  places  being  but  little  higher  than 
the  head  of  a  horseman.  Some  of  them 
carried  blossoms,  white,  orange,  yellow, 
pink;  and  there  were  many  flowers,  the 
most  beautiful  being  the  morning-glories. 
Among  the  trees  were  bastard-rubber 
trees,  and  dwarf  palmetto;  if  the  latter 
grew  more  than  a  few  feet  high  their  tops 
were  torn  and  dishevelled  by  the  wind. 
There  was  very  little  bird  or  mammal  life; 
there  were  few  long  vistas,  for  in  most 
places  it  was  not  possible  to  see  far  among 
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the  gray,  gnarled  trunks  of  the  wind- 
beaten  little  trees.  Yet  the  desolate  land- 
scape had  a  certain  charm  of  its  own,  al- 
though not  a  charm  that  would  be  felt  by 
any  man  who  does  not  take  pleasure  in 
mere  space,  and  freedom  and  wildness,  and 
in  plains  standing  empty  to  the  sun,  the 
wind,  and  the  rain.  The  country  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  country  west  of 
Redjaf  on  the  White  Nile,  the  home  of  the 
giant  eland;  only  here  there  was  no  big 
game,  no  chance  of  seeing  the  towering 
form  of  the  giraffe,  the  black  bulk  of  ele- 
phant or  buffalo,  the  herds  of  straw-col- 
ored hartebeests,  or  the  ghostly  shimmer 
of  the  sun  glinting  on  the  coats  of  roan  and 
eland  as  they  vanished  silently  in  the  gray 
sea  of  withered  scrub. 

One  feature  in  common  with  the  Afri- 
can landscape  was  the  abundance  of  ant- 
hills, some  as  high  as  a  man.     They  were 


red  in  the  clay  country,  gray  where  it  was 
sandy;  and  the  dirt  houses  were  also  in 
trees,  while  their  raised  tunnels  traversed 
trees  and  ground  alike.  At  some  of  the 
camping-places  we  had  to  be  on  our  watch 
against  the  swarms  of  leaf-carrying  ants. 
These  are  so  called  in  the  books — the  Bra- 
zilians call  them  "  carregadores, "  or  por- 
ters— because  they  are  always  carrying 
bits  of  leaves  and  blades  of  grass  to  their 
underground  homes.  They  are  inveter- 
ate burden-bearers,  and  they  industriously 
cut  into  pieces  and  carry  off  any  garment 
they  can  get  at;  and  we  had  to  guard  our 
shoes  and  clothes  from  them,  just  as  we 
had  often  had  to  guard  all  our  belongings 
against  the  termites.  These  ants  did  not 
bite  us;  but  we  encountered  huge  black 
ants,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  which 
were  very  vicious,  and  their  bite  was  not 
only  painful  but  quite  poisonous.     Pray- 


t'ro)n  a  photo^aph  by  Kannit  KoonvcU. 


Along  the  telegraph-line. 


h'yo)n  a  piioloi^raph  by  Kei 


^  cvelt 


The  dance  of  the  Parecis  Indians. 
For  this  occasion  most,  but  not  all,  of  thein  cast  aside  their  civilized  clothing. — Page  192, 


ing-mantes  were  common,  and  one  evening 
at  supper  one  had  a  comical  encounter  with 
a  young  dog,  a  jovial  near-puppy,  of  Colo- 
nel Rondon's,  named  Cartucho.  He  had 
been  christened  the  jolly-cum-pup,  from  a 
character  in  one  of  Frank  Stockton's  sto- 
ries, which  I  suppose  are  now  remembered 
only  by  elderly  people,  and  by  them  only 
if  they  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 
Cartucho  was  lying  with  his  head  on  the 
oxhide  that  served  as  table,  waiting  with 
poorly  dissembled  impatience  for  his  share 
of  the  banquet.  The  mantis  flew  down 
on  the  oxhide  and  proceeded  to  crawl  over 
it,  taking  little  flights  from  one  corner  to 
another;  and  whenever  it  thought  itself 
menaced  it  assumed  an  attitude  of  seem- 
ing devotion  and  real  defiance.  Soon  it 
lit  in  front  of  Cartucho's  nose.  Cartucho 
cocked  his  big  ears  forward,  stretched  his 
neck,  and  cautiously  sniffed  at  the  new 
arrival,  not  with  any  hostile  design,  but 
merely  to  find  out  whether  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  playmate.  The  mantis  promptly 
assumed  an  attitude  of  prayer.  This 
struck  Cartucho  as  both  novel  and  inter- 
esting, and  he  thrust  his  sniffing  black 
nose  still  nearer.  The  mantis  dexter- 
ously thrust  forward  first  one  and  then 
the  other  armed  fore  leg,  touching  the  in- 
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trusive  nose,  which  was  instantly  jerked 
back  and  again  slowly  and  inquiringly 
brought  forward.  Then  the  mantis  sud- 
denly flew  in  Cartucho's  face,  whereupon 
Cartucho,  with  a  smothered  yelp  of  dis- 
may, almost  turned  a  back  somersault ;  and 
the  triumphant  mantis  flew  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  oxhide,  among  the  plates, 
where  it  reared  erect  and  defied  the  laugh- 
ing and  applauding  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  th  we  were 
rather  late  in  starting,  because  the  rain 
had  continued  through  the  night  into  the 
morning,  drenching  everything.  After 
nightfall  there  had  been  some  mosquitoes, 
and  the  piuns  were  a  pest  during  daylight; 
where  one  bites  it  leaves  a  tiny  black  spot 
on  the  skin  which  lasts  for  several  weeks. 
In  the  slippery  mud  one  of  the  pack- 
mules  fell  and  injured  itself  so  that  it  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Soon  after  starting  we 
came  on  the  telegraph-line,  which  runs 
from  Cuyuba;  this  was  the  first  time  we 
had  seen  it.  Two  Parecis  Indians  joined 
us,  leading  a  pack-bullock.  They  were 
dressed  in  hat,  shirt,  trousers,  and  sandals, 
precisely  like  the  ordinary  Brazilian  '*ca- 
boclos,"  as  the  poor  backwoods  peasants, 
usually  with  little  white  blood  in  them,  are 
colloquially  and  half-derisively  styled — 
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"caboclo"  being  originally  a  Guarany  word 
meaning  ''naked  savage."  These  two 
Indians  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Tele- 
graphic Commission,  and  had  been  patrol- 
ling the  telegraph-line.  The  bullock  car- 
ried their  personal  belongings  and  the 
tools  with  which  they  could  repair  a  break. 
The  commission  pays  the  ordinary  In- 
dian worker  66  cents  a  day;  a  very  good 
worker  gets  $i,  and  the  chief  $1.66.  No 
man  gets  anything  unless  he  works.  Colo- 
nel Rondon,  by  just,  kindly,  and  under- 
standing treatment  of  these  Indians,  who 
previously  had  often  been  exploited  and 
maltreated  by  rubber-gatherers,  had  made 
them  the  loyal  friends  of  the  government. 
He  has  gathered  them  at  the  telegraph 
stations,  where  they  cultivate  fields  of 
mandioc,  beans,  potatoes,  maize,  and  oth- 
er vegetables,  and  where  he  is  introduc- 
ing them  to  stock-raising;  and  the  entire 
work  of  guarding  and  patrolling  the  line 
is  theirs. 

After  six  hours'  march  we  came  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Rio  Sacre  at  the  beautiful 
waterfall  appropriately  called  the  Salto 
Bello.     This  is  the  end  of  the  automo- 


bile road.  Here  there  is  a  small  Parecis 
village.  The  men  of  the  village  work  the 
ferry  by  which  everything  is  taken  across 
the  deep  and  rapid  river.  The  ferry-boat 
is  made  of  planking  placed  on  three  dug- 
out canoes,  and  runs  on  a  trolley.  Before 
crossing  we  enjoyed  a  good  swim  in  the 
swift,  clear,  cool  water.  The  Indian  vil- 
lage, where  we  camped,  is  placed  on  a 
jutting  tongue  of  land  round  which  the 
river  sweeps  just  before  it  leaps  from  the 
overhanging  precipice.  The  falls  them- 
selves are  very  lovely.  Just  above  them 
is  a  wooded  island,  but  the  river  joins 
again  before  it  races  forward  for  the  final 
plunge.  There  is  a  sheer  drop  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards,  with  a  breadth  two  or  three 
times  as  great;  and  the  volume  of  water  is 
large.  On  the  left  or  hither  bank  a  cliff 
extends  for  several  hundred  yards  below 
the  falls.  Green  vines  have  flung  them- 
selves down  over  its  face,  and  they  are 
met  by  other  vines  thrusting  upward  from 
the  mass  of  vegetation  at  its  foot,  glisten- 
ing in  the  perpetual  mist  from  the  cataract, 
and  clothing  even  the  rock  surfaces  in  vivid 
green.  The  river,  after  throwing  itself  over 


i-'io»i  a phologrnj 


The  Parecis  Dance. 
Most  of  Ihcin  wore  on  one  ley  anklets  which  rattled.— Pajfc  192. 
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the  rock  wall,  rushes  off  in  long  curves  at  nights  are  far  less  cool  than  in  the  dry  sca- 
the bottom  of  a  thickly  wooded  ravine,  son,  and  yet  we  found  it  delightful.  There 
the  white  water  churning  among  the  black  is  much  fertile  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
bowlders.     There  is  a  perpetual  rainbow  the  streams,  and  the  teeming  lowlands 


hroni  a  pliotograph  by  Milier. 


Parecis  women  watching  the  dance. 


During  the  first  part  of  the  dance  the  women  remained  in  the  houses,  but  during  the  second  part  all  the  women 
and  girls  came  out  and  looked  on. — Page  192. 


at  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The  masses  of 
green  water  that  are  hurling  themselves 
over  the  brink  dissolve  into  shifting,  foam- 
ing columns  of  snowy  lace. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cliff  below  the  falls 
Colonel  Rondon  had  placed  benches,  giv- 
ing a  curious  touch  of  rather  convention- 
al tourist-civilization  to  this  cataract  far 
out  in  the  lonely  wilderness.  It  is  well 
worth  visiting  for  its  beauty.  It  is  also  of 
extreme  interest  because  of  the  promise  it 
holds  for  the  future.  Lieutenant  Lyra  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  calculated  that 
this  fall  would  furnish  thirty-six  thousand 
horse-power.  Eight  miles  off  we  were  to 
see  another  fall  of  much  greater  height  and 
power.  There  are  many  rivers  in  this  re- 
gion which  would  furnish  almost  unlimited 
motive  force  to  populous  manufacturing 
communities.  The  country  round  about 
is  singularly  healthy.  It  is  an  upland  re- 
gion of  good  climate;  we  were  visiting  it 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  season  when  the 


of  the  Amazon  and  the  Paraguay  could 
readily — and  with  immense  advantage  to 
both  sides — be  made  tributary  to  an  in- 
dustrial civilization  seated  on  these  high- 
lands. A  telegraph-line  has  been  built 
to  and  across  them.  A  railroad  should 
follow.  Such  a  line  could  be  easily  built, 
for  there  are  no  serious  natural  obstacles. 
In  advance  of  its  construction  a  trolley- 
line  could  be  run  from  Cayuba  to  the 
falls,  using  the  power  furnished  by  the 
latter.  Once  this  is  done  the  land  will  of- 
fer extraordinary  opportunities  to  settlers 
of  the  right  kind:  to  home-makers,  and 
to  enterprising  business  men  of  foresight, 
coolness  and  sagacity  who  are  willing  to 
work  with  the  settlers,  the  immigrants, 
the  home-makers,  for  an  advantage  which 
shall  be  mutual. 

The  Parecis  Indians,  whom  we  met  here, 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  They  were 
to  all  appearance  an  unusually  cheerful, 
good-humored,  pleasant-natured  people. 


Fro>n  a  J>hotoj;>aJ>li  by  hiaia. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Father  Zahin  consulting  the  map  at  i'apirapoan. 
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Their  teeth  were  bad;  otherwise  they  ap- 
peared strong  and  vigorous,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  children.  The  colonel  was 
received  as  a  valued  friend  and  as  a  leader 
who  was  to  be  followed  and  obeyed.     He 


to  bully  the  girls  or  the  smaller  boys. 
Most  of  the  children  were  naked,  but  the 
girls  early  wore  the  loin-cloth;  and  some, 
both  of  the  little  boys  and  the  httle  girls, 
wore  colored  print  garments,  to  the  evi- 


is  raising  them  by  degrees — the  only  way    dent  pride  of  themselves  and  their  parents, 
by  which  to  make  the  rise  permanent.     In    In  each  house  there  were  several  families, 


this  village  he  has 
got  them  to  substi- 
tute for  the  flimsy 
Indian  cabins 
houses  of  the  type 
usual  among  the 
poorer  field  laborers 
and  back-country 
dwellers  in  Bra- 
zil. The  houses 
have  roofs  of  palm 
thatch,  steeply 
pitched.  They  are 
usually  open  at  the 
sides,  consisting 
merely  of  a  frame- 
work of  timbers, 
with  a  wall  at  the 
back;  but  some 
have  the  ordinary 
four  walls,  of  erect 
palm  logs.  The 
hammocks  are  slung 
in  the  houses,  and 
the  cooking  is  also 
done  in  them,  with 
pots  placed  on 
small  open   fires, 

or  occasionally  in  a  kind  of  clay  oven. 
The  big  gourds  for  water,  and  the  wicker 
baskets,  are  placed  on  the  ground,  or  hung 
on  the  poles.  The  men  wore  shirts  and 
trousers,  but  the  women  had  made  little 
change  in  their  clothing.     A  few  wore 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  Kennit  Roosevelt. 

Playing  headball. — The  ball  returned. 
See  page  189. 


and  life  went  on 
with  no  privacy  but 
with  good  humor, 
consideration,  and 
fundamentally 
good  manners.  The 
man  or  woman  who 
had  nothing  to  do 
lay  in  a  hammock 
or  squatted  on  the 
ground  leaning 
against  a  post  or 
wall.  The  children 
played  together,  or 
lay  in  little  ham- 
mocks, or  tagged 
round  after  their 
mothers;  and  when 
called  they  came 
trustfully  up  to  us 
to  be  petted  or  giv- 
en some  small  trin- 
ket; they  were 
friendly  little  souls, 
and  accustomed  to 
good  treatment. 
One  woman  was 
weaving  a  cloth, 
another  was  making  a  hammock;  others 
made  ready  melons  and  other  vegetables 
and  cooked  them  over  tiny  fires.  The  men, 
who  had  come  in  from  work  at  the  ferry  or 
along  the  telegraph-lines,  did  some  work 
themselves,  or  played  with  the  children; 


print  dresses,  but  obviously  only  for  orna-  one  cut  a  small  boy's  hair,  and  then  had 

ment.     Most  of  them,  especially  the  girls  his  own  hair  cut  by  a  friend.     But  the 

and  young  married  women,  wore  nothing  absorbing  amusement  of  the  men  was  an 

but  a  loin-cloth  in  addition  to  bead  neck-  extraordinary  game  of  ball. 


laces  and  bracelets.  The  nursing  mothers 
— and  almost  all  the  mothers  were  nurs- 
ing— sometimes  carried  the  child  slung 
against  their  side  or  hip,  seated  in  a  cloth 
belt,  or  sling,  which  went  over  the  oppo- 
site shoulder  of  the  mother.  The  wom- 
en seemed  to  be  well  treated,  although 
polygamy  is  practised.  The  children  were 
loved  by  every  one;  they  were  petted  by 
both  men  and  women,  and  they  behaved 
well  to  one  another,  the  boys  not  seeming    astically  play  football  with  their  heads. 


In  our  family  we  have  always  relished 
Oliver  Herford's  nonsense  rhymes,  includ- 
ing the  account  of  Willie's  displeasure  with 
his  goat: 

"  I  do  not  like  my  billy  goat, 
I  wish  that  he  was  dead  ; 
Because  he  kicked  me,  so  he  did, 
He  kicked  me  with  his  head." 

Well,   these  Parecis  Indians  enthusi- 
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The  Falls  of  Utiarity. 


I  doubt  whetlier,  excepting,  of  course,  Nia^'ara,  there  is  a  waterfall  in  North  America  which  outranks  this  if  both  volume  and  beauty 

are  considered.-  Page  190. 
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The  game  is  not  only  native  to  them,  but 
I  have  never  heard  or  read  of  its  being 
played  by  any  other  tribe  or  people.  They 
use  a  light  hollow  rubber  ball,  of  their  own 
manufacture.  It  is  circular  and  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  sides,  and  stationed  much 
as  in  association  football,  and  the  ball  is 
placed  on  the  ground  to  be  put  in  play  as 
in  football.  Then  a  player  runs  forward, 
throws  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
butts  the  ball  toward  the  opposite  side. 
This  first  butt,  when  the  ball  is  on  the 
ground,  never  lifts  it  much  and  it  rolls  and 
bounds  toward  the  opponents.  One  or  two 
of  the  latter  run  toward  it;  one  throws 
himself  flat  on  his  face  and  butts  the  ball 
back.  Usually  this  butt  lifts  it,  and  it  flies 
back  in  a  curve  well  up  in  the  air;  and  an 
opposite  player,  rushing  toward  it,  catch- 
es it  on  his  head  with  such  a  swing  of  his 
brawny  neck,  and  such  precision  and  ad- 
dress that  the  ball  bounds  back  through 
the  air  as  a  football  soars  after  a  drop  kick. 
If  the  ball  flies  off  to  one  side  or  the  other 
it  is  brought  back,  and  again  put  in  play. 
Often  it  will  be  sent  to  and  fro  a  dozen 
times,  from  head  to  head,  until  finally  it 
rises  with  such  a  sweep  that  it  passes  far 
over  the  heads  of  the  opposite  players  and 
descends  behind  them.  Then  shrill,  roll- 
ing cries  of  good-humored  triumph  arise 
from  the  victors;  and  the  game  instantly 
begins  again  with  fresh  zest.  There  are,  of 
course,  no  such  rules  as  in  a  specialized 
ball-game  of  civilization;  and  I  saw  no 
disputes.  There  may  be  eight  or  ten,  or 
many  more,  players  on  each  side.  The 
ball  is  never  touched  with  the  hands  or 
feet,  or  with  anything  except  the  top  of 
the  head.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  to 
wonder  most  at  the  dexterity  and  strength 
with  which  it  is  hit  or  butted  with  the 
head,  as  it  comes  down  through  the  air,  or 
at  the  reckless  speed  and  skill  with  which 
the  players  throw  themselves  headlong 
on  the  ground  to  return  the  ball  if  it  comes 
low  down.  Why  they  do  not  grind  off 
their  noses  I  cannot  imagine.  Some  of 
the  players  hardly  ever  failed  to  catch  and 
return  the  ball  if  it  came  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  with  such  a  vigorous  toss  of 
the  head  that  it  often  flew  in  a  great  curve 
for  a  really  astonishing  distance. 

That  night  a  pack-ox  got  into  the  tent 
in  which  Kermit  and  I  were  sleeping,  en- 
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tering  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the 
other.  It  is  extraordinary  that  he  did  not 
waken  us;  but  we  slept  undisturbed  while 
the  ox  deliberately  ate  our  shirts,  socks, 
and  underclothes!  It  chewed  them  into 
rags.  One  of  my  socks  escaped,  and  my 
undershirt,  although  chewed  full  of  holes, 
was  still  good  for  some  weeks'  wear;  but 
the  other  things  were  in  fragments. 

In  the  morning  Colonel  Rondon  ar- 
ranged for  us  to  have  breakfast  over  on 
the  benches  under  the  trees  by  the  water- 
fall, whose  roar,  lulled  to  a  thunderous 
murmur,  had  been  in  our  ears  before  we 
slept  and  when  we  waked.  There  could 
have  been  no  more  picturesque  place  for 
the  breakfast  of  such  a  party  as  ours.  All 
travellers  who  really  care  to  see  what  is 
most  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  of 
the  far  interior  of  South  America  should 
in  their  journey  visit  this  region,  and  see 
the  two  great  waterfalls.  They  are  even 
now  easy  of  access;  and  as  soon  as  the 
traffic  warrants  it  they  will  be  made  still 
more  so;  then,  from  Sao  Luis  de  Caceres, 
they  will  be  speedily  reached  by  light 
steamboat  up  the  Sepotuba  and  by  a  day 
or  two's  automobile  ride,  with  a  couple  of 
days  on  horseback  in  between. 

The  colonel  held  a  very  serious  council 
with  the  Parecis  Indians  over  an  incident 
which  caused  him  grave  concern.  One  of 
the  commission's  employees,  a  negro,  had 
killed  a  wild  Nhambiquara  Indian;  but 
it  appeared  that  he  had  really  been  urged 
on  and  aided  by  the  Parecis,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  to  which  the  dead  Indian 
belonged  were  much  given  to  carrying  off 
the  Parecis  women  and  in  other  ways 
making  themselves  bad  neighbors.  The 
colonel  tried  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  matter;  he  went  to  the  biggest  Indian 
house,  where  he  sat  in  a  hammock — an  In- 
dian child  cuddling  solemnly  up  to  him, 
by  the  way — while  the  Indians  sat  in  other 
hammocks,  and  stood  round  about;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  get  an  absolutely  frank 
statement. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  Nham- 
biquaras  had  made  a  descent  on  the  Pare- 
cis village  in  the  momentary  absence  of 
the  men  of  the  village;  but  the  latter, 
notified  by  the  screaming  of  the  women, 
had  returned  in  time  to  rescue  them. 
The  negro  was  with  them  and,  having  a 
good  rifle,  he  killed  one  of  the  aggressors. 
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The  Parecis  were,  of  course,  in  the  right, 
but  the  colonel  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
men  take  sides  in  a  tribal  quarrel. 

It  was  only  a  two  hours'  march  across 
to  the  Papagaio  at  the  Falls  of  Utiarity,  so 
named  by  their  discoverer  Colonel  Ron- 
don,  after  the  sacred  falcon  of  the  Parecis. 
On  the  way  we  passed  our  Indian  friends, 
themselves  bound  thither;  both  the  men 
and  the  women  bore  burdens — the  bur- 
dens of  some  of  the  women,  poor  things, 
were  heavy — and  even  the  small  naked 
children  carried  the  live  hens.  At  Uti- 
arity there  is  a  big  Parecis  settlement,  and 
a  telegraph  station,  kept  by  one  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  commission.  His  pretty 
brown  wife  is  acting  as  schoolmistress  to  a 
group  of  little  Parecis  girls.  The  Parecis 
chief  has  been  made  a  major,  and  wears 
a  uniform  accordingly.  The  commission 
has  erected  good  buildings  for  its  own  em- 
ployees, and  has  superintended  the  erection 
of  good  houses  for  the  Indians.  Most  of 
the  latter  still  prefer  the  simplicity  of  the 
loin-cloth,  in  their  ordinary  lives,  but  they 
proudly  wore  their  civilized  clothes  in  our 
honor.  When  in  the  late  afternoon  the 
men  began  to  play  a  regular  match-game 
of  headball,  with  a  scorer  or  umpire  to 
keep  count,  they  soon  discarded  most  of 
their  clothes,  coming  down  to  nothing 
but  trousers  or  a  loin-cloth.  Two  or  three 
of  them  had  their  faces  stained  with  red 
ochre.  Among  the  women  and  children 
looking  on  were  a  couple  of  little  girls  who 
paraded  about  on  stilts. 

The  great  waterfall  was  half  a  mile  be- 
low us.  Lovely  though  we  had  found 
Salto  Bello,  these  falls  were  far  superior  in 
beauty  and  majesty.  They  are  twice  as 
high  and  twice  as  broad;  and  the  lay  of  the 
land  is  such  that  the  various  landscapes  in 
which  the  waterfall  is  a  feature  are  more 
striking.  A  few  hundred  yards  above  the 
falls  the  river  turns  at  an  angle  and  widens. 
The  broad,  rapid  shallows  are  crested  with 
whitecaps.  Beyond  this  wide  expanse  of 
flecked  and  hurrying  water  rise  the  mist 
columns  of  the  cataract;  and  as  these  col- 
umns are  swayed  and  broken  by  the  wind 
the  forest  appears  through  and  between 
them.  From  below  the  view  is  one  of  sin- 
gular grandeur.  The  fall  is  over  a  shelv- 
ing ledge  of  rock  which  goes  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  across  the  river's  course.  But 
at  the  left  there  is  a  salient  in  the  cliff-line. 


and  here  accordingly  a  great  cataract  of 
foaming  water  comes  down  almost  as  a 
separate  body,  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
the  main  fall.  I  doubt  whether,  except- 
ing, of  course,  Niagara,  there  is  a  waterfall 
in  North  America  which  outranks  this  if 
both  volume  and  beauty  are  considered. 
Above  the  fall  the  river  flows  through  a 
wide  valley  with  gently  sloping  sides. 
Below,  it  slips  along,  a  torrent  of  whity- 
green  water,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge ; 
and  the  sides  of  the  gorge  are  clothed  with 
a  towering  growth  of  tropical  forest. 

Next  morning  the  cacique  of  these  In- 
dians, in  his  major's  uniform,  came  to 
breakfast,  and  bore  himself  with  entire 
propriety.  It  was  raining  heavily — it 
rained  most  of  the  time — and  a  few  min- 
utes previously  I  had  noticed  the  ca- 
cique's two  wives,  with  three  or  four  other 
young  women,  going  out  to  the  mandi- 
oca  fields.  It  was  a  picturesque  group. 
The  wom.en  were  all  mothers,  and  each 
carried  a  nursing  child.  They  wore  loin- 
cloths or  short  skirts.  Each  carried  on 
her  back  a  wickerwork  basket,  supported 
by  a  headstrap  which  went  around  her 
forehead.  Each  carried  a  belt  slung  di- 
agonally across  her  body,  over  her  right 
shoulder;  in  this  the  child  was  carried, 
against  and  •  perhaps  astride  of  her  left 
hip.  They  were  comely  women,  who  did 
not  look  jaded  or  cowed;  and  they  laughed 
cheerfully  and  nodded  to  us  as  they  passed 
through  the  rain,  on  their  way  to  the 
fields.  But  the  contrast  between  them  and 
the  chief  in  his  soldier's  uniform  seated 
at  breakfast  was  rather  too  striking;  and 
incidentally  it  etched  in  bold  lines  the 
folly  of  those  who  idealize  the  life  of  even 
exceptionally  good  and  pleasant-natured 
savages. 

Although  it  was  the  rainy  season,  the 
trip  up  to  this  point  had  not  been  difficult, 
and  from  May  to  October,  when  the  cli- 
mate is  dry  and  at  its  best,  there  would  be 
practically  no  hardship  at  all  for  travel- 
lers and  visitors.  This  is  a  healthy  plateau. 
But,  of  course,  the  men  who  do  the  first 
pioneering,  even  in  country  like  this,  en- 
counter dangers  and  run  risks;  and  they 
make  payment  with  their  bodies.  At  more 
than  one  halting-place  we  had  come  across 
the  forlorn  grave  of  some  soldier  or  labor- 
er of  the  commission.  The  grave-mound 
lay  within  a  rude  stockade;  and  an  unin- 
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scribed  wooden  cross,  gray  and  weather- 
beaten,  marked  the  last  resting-place  of 
the  unknown  and  forgotten  man  beneath, 
the  man  who  had  paid*with  his  humble 
life  the  cost  of  pushing  the  frontier  of  civ- 
ilization into  the  wild  savagery  of  the 
wilderness.  Farther  west  the  conditions 
become  less  healthy.  At  this  station  Colo- 
nel Rondon  received  news  of  sickness  and 
of  some  deaths  among  the  employees  of 
the  commission  in  the  country  to  the 
westward,  which  we  were  soon  to  enter. 
Beriberi  and  malignant  malarial  fever 
were  the  diseases  which  claimed  the  major 
number  of  the  victims. 

Surely  these  are  ''the  men  who  do  the 
work  for  which  they  draw  the  wage." 
Kermit  had  with  him  the  same  copy  of 
Kipling's  poems  which  he  had  carried 
through  Africa.  At  these  falls  there  was 
one  sunset  of  angry  splendor;  and  we  con- 
trasted this  going  down  of  the  sun,  through 
broken  rain-clouds  and  over  leagues  of  wet 
tropical  forest,  with  the  desert  sunsets  we 
had  seen  in  Arizona  and  Sonora,  and  along 
the  Guaso  Nyiro  north  and  west  of  Mount 
Kenia;  when  the  barren  mountains  were 
changed  into  flaming  "  ramparts  of  slaugh- 
ter and  peril"  standing  above  "the  wine- 
dark  flats  below." 

It  rained  during  most  of  the  day  after 
our  arrival  at  Utiarity.  Whenever  there 
was  any  let-up  the  men  promptly  came 
forth  from  their  houses  and  played  head- 
ball  with  the  utmost  vigor;  and  we  would 
listen  to  their  shrill  undulating  cries  of  ap- 
plause and  triumph  until  we  also  grew 
interested  and  strolled  over  to  look  on. 
They  are  more  infatuated  with  the  game 
than  an  American  boy  is  with  baseball 
or  football.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  this  strange  and  exciting  game  should 
be  played  by,  and  only  by,  one  little  tribe 
of  Indians  in  what  is  almost  the  very  cen- 
tre of  South  America.  If  any  traveller  or 
ethnologist  knows  of  a  tribe  elsewhere  that 
plays  a  similar  game,  I  wish  he  would  let 
me  know.  To  play  it  demands  great  ac- 
tivity, vigor,  skill,  and  endurance.  Look- 
ing at  the  strong,  supple  bodies  of  the 
players,  and  at  the  number  of  children 
round  about,  it  seemed  as  if  the  tribe  must 
be  in  vigorous  health;  yet  the  Parecis  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  for  measles  and 
smallpox  have  been  fatal  to  them. 

By  the  evening  the  rain  was  coming 


down  more  heavily  than  ever.  It  was  not 
possible  to  keep  the  moisture  out  of  our 
belongings;  everything  became  mouldy 
except  what  became  rusty.  It  rained  all 
that  night;  and  daylight  saw  the  down- 
pour continuing  with  no  prospect  of  cessa- 
tion. The  pack-mules  could  not  have 
gone  on  with  the  march ;  they  were  already 
rather  done  up  by  their  previous  ten  days' 
labor  through  rain  and  mud,  and  it  seemed 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  weather  be- 
came better  before  attempting  to  go 
forward.  Moreover,  there  had  been  no 
chance  to  take  the  desired  astronomical 
observations.  There  was  very  little  grass 
for  the  mules;  but  there  was  abundance  of 
a  small-leaved  plant  eight  or  ten  inches 
high — unfortunately,  not  very  nourishing 
— on  which  they  fed  greedily.  In  such 
weather  and  over  such  muddy  trails  oxen 
travel  better  than  mules. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  Cherrie  and  Mil- 
ler, whom,  together  with  Father  Zahm 
and  Sigg,  we  had  found  awaiting  us,  made 
good  collections  of  birds  and  mammals. 
Among  the  latter  were  opossums  and  mice 
that  were  new  to  them.  The  birds  in- 
cluded various  forms  so  unlike  our  home 
birds  that  the  enumeration  of  their  names 
would  mean  nothing.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  was  a  large  black-and-white 
woodpecker,  the  white  predominating  in 
the  plumage.  Several  of  these  wood- 
peckers were  usually  found  together.  They 
were  showy,  noisy,  and  restless,  and 
perched  on  twigs,  in  ordinary  bird  fashion, 
at  least  as  often  as  they  clung  to  the  trunks 
in  orthodox  woodpecker  style.  The  pret- 
tiest bird  was  a  tiny  manakin,  coal-black, 
with  a  red-and-orange  head. 

On  February  2  the  rain  let  up,  altho 
the  sky  remained  overcast  and  there  were 
occasional  showers.  I  walked  off  with 
my  rifle  for  a  couple  of  leagues;  at  that 
distance,  from  a  slight  hillock,  the  mist  col- 
umns of  the  falls  were  conspicuous  in  the 
landscape.  The  only  mammal  I  saw  on 
the  walk  was  a  rather  hairy  armadillo, 
with  a  flexible  tail,  which  I  picked  up  and 
brought  back  to  Miller — it  showed  none 
of  the  speed  of  the  nine-banded  armadillos 
we  met  on  our  jaguar-hunt.  Judging  by 
its  actions,  as  it  trotted  about  before  it 
saw  me,  it  must  be  diurnal  in  habits.  It 
was  new  to  the  collection. 

I  spent  much  of  the  afternoon  by  the 
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waterfall.  Under  the  overcast  sky  the 
great  cataract  lost  the  deep  green  and 
fleecy-white  of  the  sunlit  falling  waters. 
Instead  it  showed  opaline  hues  and  tints 
of  topaz  and  amethyst.  At  all  times,  and 
under  all  lights,  it  was  majestic  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Colonel  Rondon  had  given  the  Indians 
various  presents,  those  for  the  women  in- 
cluding calico  prints,  and,  what  they  es- 
pecially prized,  bottles  of  scented  oil,  from 
Paris,  for  their  hair.  The  men  held  a 
dance  in  the  late  afternoon.  For  this  oc- 
casion most,  but  not  all,  of  them  cast  aside 
their  civilized  clothing,  and  appeared  as 
doubtless  they  would  all  have  appeared 
had  none  but  themselves  been  present. 
They  were  absolutely  naked  except  for  a 
beaded  string  round  the  waist.  Most  of 
them  were  spotted  and  dashed  with  red 
paint,  and  on  one  leg  wore  anklets  which 
rattled.  A  number  carried  pipes  through 
which  they  blew  a  kind  of  deep  stifled 
whistle  in  time  to  the  dancing.  One 
of  them  had  his  pipe  leading  into  a  huge 
gourd,  which  gave  out  a  hollow,  moaning 
boom.  Many  wore  two  red  or  green  or 
yellow  macaw  feathers  in  their  hair,  and 
one  had  a  macaw  feather  struck  trans- 
versely through  the  septum  of  his  nose. 
They  circled  slowly  round  and  round, 
chanting  and  stamping  their  feet,  while 
the  anklet  rattles  clattered  and  the  pipes 
droned.  They  advanced  to  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  houses,  again  and  again  chant- 
ing and  bowing  before  it;  I  was  told  this 
was  a  demand  for  drink.  They  entered 
one  house  and  danced  in  a  ring  around  the 
cooking-fire  in  the  middle  of  the  earth 
floor;  I  was  told  that  they  were  then  re- 


citing the  deeds  of  mighty  hunters  and  de- 
scribing how  they  brought  in  the  game. 
They  drank  freely  from  gourds  and  pan- 
nikins of  a  fermented  drink  made  from 
mandioca  which  were  brought  out  to  them. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  dance  the  wom- 
en remained  in  the  houses,  and  all  the  doors 
and  windows  were  shut  and  blankets  hung 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  seeing  out. 
But  during  the  second  part  all  the  women 
and  girls  came  out  and  looked  on.  They 
were  themselves  to  have  danced  when  the 
men  had  finished,  but  were  overcome  with 
shyness  at  the  thought  of  dancing  with  so 
many  strangers  looking  on.  The  children 
played  about  with  unconcern  throughout 
the  ceremony,  one  of  them  throwing  high 
in  the  air,  and  again  catching  in  his  hands, 
a  loaded  feather,  a  kind  of  shuttlecock. 

In  the  evening  the  growing  moon  shone 
through  the  cloud-rack.  Anything  ap- 
proaching fair  weather  always  put  our 
men  in  good  spirits;  and  the  muleteers 
squatted  in  a  circle,  by  a  fire  near  a  pile  of 
packs,  and  listened  to  a  long  monoto- 
nously and  rather  mournfully  chanted 
song  about  a  dance  and  a  love-affair.  We 
ourselves  worked  busily  with  our  photo- 
graphs and  our  writing.  There  was  so 
much  humidity  in  the  air  that  everything 
grew  damp  and  stayed  damp,  and  mould 
gathered  quickly.  At  this  season  it  is  a 
country  in  which  writing,  taking  photo- 
graphs, and  preparing  specimens  are  all 
works  of  difficulty,  at  least  so  far  as  con- 
cerns preserving  and  sending  home  the  re- 
sults of  the  labor;  and  a  man's  clothing  is 
never  really  dry. 

From  here  Father  Zahm  returned  to 
Tapirapoan,  accompanied  by  Sigg. 


UNA    MARY: 


MEMORIES  OF  THE   MIND   OF  A  CHILD 

BY    UNA    A.    HUNT 


PREFACE 

^HIS  is  the  true  story  of  the 
inner  life  of  my  childhood. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  life  of 
any  imaginative  child,  dif- 
fering from  others  only  in 
details  of  the  material 
which  came  my  way  and  from  which  I 
built  my  life,  my  friendships,  my  world, 
and  my  beliefs — with  the  needs  felt  by 
every  sensitive  child,  the  same  search- 
ing for  an  explanation  of  life  and  the  uni- 
verse and  the  same  hunger  for  a  religion 
through  which  to  become  part  of  what  I 
saw  and  felt,  to  link  me  with  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  the  unseen  mystery 
of  which  a  child  is  so  acutely  conscious 
and  which  I  felt  pressing  in  upon  me 
from  every  side. 

The  life  of  Una  Mary  ended  when  I  was 
fourteen  years  old.  She  was  in  no  sense 
a  dual  personality.  I  did  not  feel  I  was 
two  people.  She  was  the  rest  of  me,  the 
deep,  inner,  real  part  that  no  one  else 
seemed  to  know  was  there;  the  part  of  me 
that  felt,  felt  with  an  intensity  that  was 
almost  pain,  a  dumb  ache  of  emotion. 

The  outward  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances as  I  have  used  them  are  partly 
real,  partly  imaginary,  and  very  often 
adapted  to  conceal  the  identity  of  other 
people  who  were  part  of  my  life  but  might 
not  care  to  have  me  trespass  on  their  per- 
sonalities. I  have  changed  all  the  names 
except  my  own  and  have  taken  liberties 
with  many  of  the  places  and  events,  but 
in  every  case  I  have  kept  the  essential 
truth  of  their  relation  to  my  life  and  their 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  Una  Mary. 
All  that  concerns  her,  everything  that  is 
descriptive  of  Una  and  the  Imp,  my  kalei- 
doscopic ideas  about  religion,  and  my 
imaginary  existence  I  have  told  with  ab- 
solute literalness  and  have  tried,  in  doing 
so,  to  give  some  vague  idea  of  chronologi- 
cal development,  though  to  avoid  con- 


fusion it  seemed  simpler  to  arrange  the 
book  roughly  according  to  subjects,  and 
so  many  ideas  and  beliefs  that  were  emerg- 
ing at  the  same  time  are  necessarily  de- 
scribed in  separate  chapters. 

My  one  object  in  writing  has  been  the 
hope  that  some  of  my  readers  might  say, 
"  I  remember  I  felt  so,  too,"  the  hope  that 
they  might  become  vividly  conscious  of 
their  own  half-forgotten  points  of  view  as 
children,  with  their  tragedies,  bewilder- 
ments, and  joys. 


UNA    MARY  AND   THE    IMP 

I  WISH,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  write  the 
inner  imaginative  and  religious  life  of 
my  childhood,  beginning  with  my  earliest 
memories.  This  was  the  part  of  my  life 
of  which  I  spoke  to  no  one  until  after 
I  was  nine  years  old,  but  of  which  I  was 
always  conscious  with  an  intensity  that 
at  times  made  my  outer  life  seem  a  dream 
and  this  the  only  reality,  in  which  I 
grouped  and  arranged  all  that  was  most 
precious  to  me,  and  from  the  combina- 
tions worked  out  successive  theories  of 
the  meaning  of  life  and  beauty,  of  God, 
and  the  relation  of  these  elusive  feelings  to 
the  spirit  within  myself  that  I  felt  was 
the  Real  Me  and  named  Una  Mary  to 
distinguish  her  from  my  outer  self,  named 
Una. 

Like  every  child  I  was  conscious  of  the 
special  personality  of  all  objects,  making 
them  terrible  or  lovable,  and  responsive 
to  me,  but  more  than  that,  I,  Una  Mary, 
was  part  of  them;  I  understood  them  as 
themselves,  and  we  were  altogether  parts 
of  some  vast,  unseen  whole,  all  symbols  of 
an  infinite  greatness  just  beyond  my 
grasp.  I  felt  it  in  the  ache  of  beauty,  in 
the  wild  power  of  the  wind  and  sea,  in  the 
brooding  mystery  of  mountains,  in  a  star- 
clear  night,  in  the  joy  of  running  water, 
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in  the  miracle  of  flowers,  in  the  Presence-  worthy  of  their  dignity.     Afterward  I 

haunted  forest,  in  the  pulse  of  great  cities,  insisted  upon  being  present  when  they 

in  the  dauntlessness  of  ships,  and,  above  were  taken  down  for  the  yearly  pickling 

all,  in  the  radiance  of  certain  human  faces,  and  preserving,  that  opulent  week  when 

I  had  been  at  the  heart  of  them  all,  but  the  whole  house  and  even  out  to  the  side- 

our  hearts  were  the  heart  of  something  walk  smelled  of  aromatic  deliciousness,  all 

greater,  and  we  had  known  each  other  and  made  possible  by  the  pounding  of  the  pes- 

this  Something,  and  been  interrelated  from  tie  in  the  mortar.     They  seemed  to  me 

all  time.     Of  course  the  full  consciousness  the  king  and  queen  of  the  preserves,  and 

of  this  did  not  come  to  me  as  a  small  child,  much  more  to  be  thanked  than  Lizzie  for 

yet  I  never  remember  the  time  when  it  the  sticky  joys  of  the  large  spoon  I  was 

was  not  in  some  measure  present.  allowed  to  ''scrape"  after  the  stirring  of 

As  I  look  back  I  first  find  myself  stand-  each  kettle  of  jam. 
ing  on  the  porch  of  the  house  we  lived  One  morning  about  six  weeks  later  I  was 
in  until  I  was  two  and  a  half  years  old.  playing  alone  in  the  kitchen — it  impressed 
I  stood  between  the  piazza  posts  facing  me  because  I  had  almost  never  been  alone 
mamma,  some  strange  old  lady  dressed  in  before — when  papa  called  me  to  come  up- 
black  with  a  large  lace  cap,  and  Lizzie,  stairs.  As  I  toiled  up  the  stairs,  which 
the  cook,  all  of  them  horrified  because  I  were  still  quite  a  mountain  for  me  to 
had  just  swallowed  an  orange-seed.  I  climb,  stepping  up,  as  I  did,  with  one  foot 
felt  it  prick  as  it  went  down,  and  then,  and  hitching  the  other  up  after  it,  papa, 
when  I  saw  how  frightened  the  others  who  stood  at  the  top,  told  me  to  come 
were,  I  had  my  face  puckered  up  ready  to  quickly  and  see  my  sister  who  had  just  been 
howl  with  terror,  the  tears  beginning  to  born.  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  and  ex- 
stream  down  my  cheeks,  when  I  was  ar-  cited,  but  I  was  quite  calm,  only  so  sur- 
rested  by  hearing  Lizzie  say,  "I  wonder  if  prised  that  nothing  seemed  real.  I  stood 
it  will  grow  inside  her?"  and  I  winked  still  on  the  next  to  the  top  step,  holding 
back  the  tears  at  once,  entranced  at  the  on  to  the  banister,  trying  to  believe  it  was 
thought  of  myself  as  a  fiower-pot.  I  true,  until  papa  leaned  over,  took  me  in 
have  no  idea  what  happened  next;  the  his  arms,  and  kissed  me  as  he  carried  me 
picture  is  blurred  out,  for  always  my  mem-  into  mamma's  room.  I  was  sorry  to  find 
cries  are  pictures.  I  see  the  whole  scene,  mamma  sick  in  bed,  but  she  looked  very 
the  grouping  and  expressions  of  the  peo-  happy  in  spite  of  it,  and  after  I  had  kissed 
pie,  and  I  even  know  how"  all  of  them  are  her,  "very  careful,"  as  papa  told  me  to, 
dressed.  I  wore  a  blue  coat  with  white  he  uncovered  the  basket  in  front  of  the 
pearl  buttons,  the  day  the  seed  went  down,  open  fire  over  which  Lizzie  and  a  strange 

The  next  scene  that  comes  to  me  must  woman  were  hovering,  and  in  it  I  saw  a 

have  been  a  few  weeks  later,  when  we  queer  little  squirming  red-faced  creature 

were  moving  into  our  new  house.     I  sat  that  they  said  was  the  baby,  my  sister! 

on  a  table  in  the  pantry  watching  mamma  was  never  so  disappointed  in  my  life,  and 

and   Lizzie   arrange    the   china   on    the  went  back  to  the  kitchen  to  cry  because 

shelves.     There  was  an  iron  mortar  and  she  was  so  ugly. 

pestle  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  as  As  she  grew  older  other  people  seemed 
they  always  lived  on  the  top  shelf,  and  it  to  think  she  was  a  very  pretty  baby,  but 
seemed  to  me  very  pathetic,  after  such  she  was  not  my  idea  of  beauty  and 
an  exclusive  existence,  that  they  should  my  only  consolation  about  her  was  that 
have  to  travel  over  in  a  moving-van,  jum-  now  everybody  kissed  her  dimples  in- 
bled  together  with  all  the  common  kind  stead  of  mine — the  ones  in  a  row  along  the 
of  lower-shelf  crockery.  I  felt  very  sorry  back  of  her  hand — I  had  hated  it.  On 
for  the  mortar  and  pestle,  and  kept  them  my  hands,  instead  of  the  dimples,  they 
beside  me  where  I  could  pat  and  comfort  now  only  noticed  the  mole  on  the  little  fin- 
them.  Then  w^hen  the  whole  pantry  was  ger  of  my  left  hand,  which  they  said  was 
in  order,  I  watched  Lizzie,  who  stood  on  a  pity,  but  I  might  outgrow  it.  I  hoped 
the  step-ladder,  carefully  put  them  in  not,  for  I  was  very  fond  of  the  mole.  It 
their  proper  place  on  the  top  shelf  where  looked  to  me  like  the  stone  in  a  ring,  giv- 
I  could  no  longer  see  them — a  retreat  ing  that  finger  an  air  of  extreme  elegance, 
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and  I  used  to  hold  my  cup  when  I  drank 
with  the  little  finger  crooked  out  as  I 
had  seen  a  much-beringed  lady  hold  hers. 
And  besides,  without  it,  if  the  two  looked 
exactly  alike,  how  could  I  ever  tell  my 
right  hand  from  my  left? 

With  the  next  thing  I  remember  came 
for  the  first  time  that  over-feeling  of  a 
something  beyond  and  more  than  the 
thing  itself,  the  personality  that  was  part 
of  something  greater.  It  was  the  first  of 
those  deep,  vague  feelings  that  made  up 
the  life  of  Una  Mary,  and  it  was  on  that 
day  that  my  inner  life  began,  although  it 
was  not  until  a  year  later  that  I  gave  the 
name  of  Una  Mary  to  my  Inner  Self,  the 
self  who  seemed  so  apart  from  the  Una 
who  was  just  a  member  of  a  family,  so 
different  from  the  me  our  friends  saw  and 
talked  to,  who  played  with  toys,  sat  on 
people's  laps,  and  "took  walks,"  dragged 
about  the  streets  by  the  nurse  who 
wheeled  my  sister's  carriage;  and,  above 
all,  who  wore  the  clothes  I  hated,  of  dark 
blue  or  brown,  because  they  "did  not 
show  the  soot  like  white."  My  clothes 
were  so  unlike  me,  so  unlike  the  person  I 
felt  I  was  inside,  and  made  me  look  so  un- 
like myself,  to  myself,  that  I  think  they 
were  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  my  in- 
venting Una  Mary.  I  had  to  be  some 
one  unlike  the  child  who  wore  them. 

This  next  thing  was  in  itself  a  curious 
object  to  impress  a  child  of  three.  I  can 
still  feel  the  shiver  of  awe  that  went 
through  me  that  summer  afternoon,  when 
I  saw  outlined  against  a  hot  blue  sky,  the 
intense  dry  blue  that  only  the  sky  of  the 
Middle  West  can  produce,  two  large  gas- 
tanks  painted  red.  It  was  partly,  I 
think,  the  sudden  rousing  of  my  color 
sense  in  response  to  the  positive  shout  of 
the  contrast  of  the  red  against  the  blue — 
strong  color  has  always  thrilled  me — but 
more  than  that  I  felt  a  sense  of  silent 
strength  and  reserve  power,  a  feeling  of  in- 
evitableness  that  I  have  felt  ever  since  in 
large  simple  masses  of  construction.  I 
feel  it  always  with  tanks,  often  when  I  see 
great  office-buildings,  and  sometimes  it 
grips  me  when  I  see  the  girders  of  a  bridge 
outlined  black  against  the  sky,  or  the  slow- 
moving  arm  of  an  immense  derrick  swing- 
ing heavy-laden  and  serene  alcove  a  hurry- 
ing swarm  of  workmen.  They  all  seem 
the  embodiment  of  something  tremendous 


and  relentless,  and  I  feel  the  sort  of  fear 
many  people  feel  during  a  thunder-storm, 
fear  of  a  power  beyond  my  understanding 
or  control,  and  with  the  fear  there  is  ex- 
ultation in  its  very  strength. 

All  this  did  not  come  to  me,  of  course, 
that  first  afternoon.  I  often  saw  the 
tanks  afterward,  and  the  sensation  they 
gave  me  gradually  became  clearer  and 
more  conscious,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
my  first  sight  of  them,  when  a  feeling  of 
overwhelming  loneliness  swept  over  me, 
and  the  way  in  which,  although  I  knew  he 
could  not  understand,  I  tightened  my 
grasp  of  my  father's  hand  to  assure  my- 
self that  protection  was  near.  I  felt  it  as 
Una  Mary,  because  it  was  something  I 
could  not  explain,  could  not  tell  any  one 
about,  could  only  feel,  and  feel  it,  I  was 
sure,  as  no  one  else  could. 

Whether  I  was  told  they  were  filled 
with  something  that  might  explode,  or 
whether  it  was  because  of  the  similarity 
of  shape  and  color,  I  cannot  tell,  but  al- 
ways after  the  next  Fourth  of  July  I  as- 
sociated them  with  cannon  crackers,  the 
largest  and  most  awful  form  of  the  ordi- 
nary fire-cracker,  and  felt  that  the  tanks 
might  be  a  gigantic  nightmare  of  the  same 
shattering  confusion,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  burst  their  quiet  red  cylinders. 

The  following  summer  a  tornado  swept 
through  the  town  where  we  were  stay- 
ing, and  as  I  watched  from  the  windows 
and  saw  the  great  elm-trees  that  sur- 
rounded the  house  bend  like  blown  grass, 
their  tortured  branches  snapped  off  like 
leaves,  or  whole  trees  uprooted  and  flung 
aside  as  lightly  as  if  they  had  been  weeds, 
I  had  again  the  feeling  the  gas-tanks  had 
given  me,  except  that  this  time  there  was 
less  fear  and  more  exultation.  I  clapped 
my  hands  and  shouted  with  excitement, 
and  then  became  more  excited  still,  but 
silent,  as  I  realized  that  I  could  not  hear 
my  own  voice,  the  noise  of  the  destruc- 
tion outside  was  so  terrific,  the  very  soul 
of  power  seemed  let  loose — power,  the 
tremendous,  invisible  something  that  all 
my  life  has  fascinated  and  perplexed  me, 
which  I  am  always  trying  to  confine  in 
some  embodiment  to  bring  it  within  the 
control  of  my  imagination,  power  that 
cannot  even  be  described  and  so  brought 
within  the  boundaries  of  fixed  words.  I 
felt  less  afraid  of  the  tornado  than  I  had 
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of  the  tanks,  because  in  the  storm  the 
power  was  more  obvious.  It  seemed  to  be 
doing  what  must  be  its  worst.  I  could 
see  its  full  strength  let  loose.  This  same 
tumult  of  destruction  I  felt  was  bottled 
up  inside  the  tanks,  but  in  them  with 
their  deadly  stillness  and  immobility, 
there  might  be  much  more  beside.  There 
seemed  no  limit  to  their  possibilities  for 
danger. 

All  the  memories  connected  with  the 
Una  Mary  side  of  me  are  either  shot 
darkly  with  this  unknown  terror  or  lit  by 
an  unearthly  glamour  of  beauty  and  sug- 
gestion of  enchantment  which  I  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  Christmas  eve  when 
I  was  three  years  old  and  saw  my  first 
Christmas  tree.  Whatever  we  discard 
in  our  theories  about  children,  I  hope  we 
may  always  keep  the  Christmas  tree,  that 
every  one  may  have  the  memory  of  this 
miracle  of  childlike  beauty,  this  supreme 
creation  of  genius,  in  that  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  a  child  can  feel,  brimming  over 
with  wonder  and  bursting  joy,  of  the  very 
soul  of  toys  and  fairyland. 

Mine  was  at  the  house  of  the  German 
consul.  He  and  his  wife  were  young  peo- 
ple recently  married,  and  this  tree  cele- 
brated their  first  Christmas  in  America, 
and  so  it  was  all  a  perfect  German  tree 
could  be.  We  were  the  only  people  asked 
to  it,  my  parents,  Agnes,  and  I.  I  can  see 
the  room  still,  in  a  typical  rented  sub- 
urban house,  new  and  tasteless,  with  stiff 
black- walnut  furnishings,  all  throwing 
more  strongly  into  relief  the  glory  of  the 
marvellous  glittering  tree  towering  to  the 
ceiling,  shining  with  threads  of  fine  spun 
gold,  wreathed  with  chains  and  festoons 
of  red  and  silver,  hung  with  iridescent 
balls  of  gleaming  metallic  colors,  with 
long  icicles  and  toys  and  silver  stars,  and 
at  the  very  top  a  snowy  angel  blowing  on 
a  tiny  trumpet.  Then  my  father  and  the 
consul  began  to  light  the  candles.  Real 
living  flames,  one  by  one  they  quivered 
into  being  like  stars  that  are  born  at  twi- 
light, until  the  whole  tree  shimmered  and 
breathed  with  their  beauty. 

Of  course  children  believe  in  fairies  and 
radiant  half-seen  presences,  and  they  al- 
ways will  as  long  as  we  give  them  Christ- 
mas trees.  As  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  this 
personification  of  all  enchantment,  all 
beauty,  and  all  dreams,  I  felt  as  if  a  spirit 


had  been  called  into  being  before  my  very 
eyes,  as  the  children  in  the  fairy  tales 
must  feel  when  the  fairy  with  the  magic 
wand  appears,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  not 
because  I  was  afraid,  but  because  I  could 
not  bear  the  ache  of  all  it  meant  to  me. 

To  comfort  me.  My  Wonder  Lady,  as  I 
afterward  called  the  consul's  wife,  took 
from  the  tree  a  gilded  walnut,  which  she 
gave  me,  telling  me  to  pull  the  loop  of 
ribbon  that  made  its  stem.  As  I  did  so 
the  two  halves  flew  apart,  and  there  in- 
side, on  beds  of  pale-blue  cotton,  lay  two 
tiny  dolls.  Could  any  one  have  been  dull 
to  the  charm  of  that — two  real  little  dolls 
as  the  kernel  of  a  magic  nut!  It  was  like 
the  Wonder  Lady  to  give  it  to  me  to  quiet 
my  fears.  She  always  understood  Una 
Mary.  A  real  toy  or  an  ordinary  doll 
would  have  tumbled  me  to  earth  too  sud- 
denly, but  the  magic  golden  nut  with  its 
dolls  of  unmistakable  china  was  the  one 
perfect  link  between  the  tree  and  me,  the 
one  thing  that  could  make  the  glamour 
real  and  tangible  enough  to  belong  to  me, 
and  yet  no  less  marvellous  and  beautiful. 

Afterward  we  went  home  through  a 
snow-storm  just  as  the  street-lamps  were 
being  lit.  I  had  never  seen  them  before, 
and  as  I  saw  the  lamplighter  put  up  his 
little  ladder,  light  the  lamp,  and  almost 
with  the  click  of  its  closing  door  run  off  to 
light  the  next,  I  felt  as  if  the  whole  city 
was  a  Christmas  tree  with  the  lamps  for 
its  candles,  and  I  longed  to  hang  presents 
for  everybody  on  the  lamp-posts. 

I  loved  the  whirling  snow,  the  orange 
lights  cast  on  the  whiteness,  and  above 
all  the  moving  shadows,  especially  the  one 
of  papa  with  me  in  his  arms,  that  crept 
long  and  thin  ahead  of  us  until  something 
frightened  it,  when  back  it  scuttled  and 
squatted  down  at  our  very  feet. 

As  mamma  put  me  to  bed  that  night  she 
told  me  about  Santa  Claus  and  read  me 
"The  Night  Before  Christmas" — a  poem 
sacred  to  many  of  my  most  precious  mem- 
ories. Then  we  all  hung  up  our  stockings 
around  the  fireplace  in  mamma's  room, 
and  sure  enough,  in  the  morning  they  were 
filled  and  overflowing  in  piles  on  the  floor 
with  presents  for  all  of  us,  proving  that 
the  poem  had  been  true  and  Santa  Claus 
really  had  come  down  the  chimney,  and 
galloped  away  with  a  much-lightened 
sleigh,     And  when  I  went  down-stairs  to 
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wish  Lizzie  a  Merry  Christmas,  there,  on 
the  kitchen  table,  stood  a  statue  of  Santa 
Claus  himself,  the  snow  still  sprinkled 
over  him,  and  in  his  arms  a  small  Christ- 
mas tree,  so  I  knew  that  the  marvellous 
tree  of  the  day  before  had  come  from  him, 
too.  It  had  seemed  too  beautiful  for  the 
earth. 

Christmas  became  the  great  day  of  the 
year,  the  day  all  the  other  days  seemed 
merely  shadows  of,  and  Santa  Claus  was 
its  spirit,  the  only  person  I  associated 
with  Christmas,  for  it  was  not  until  I 
was  nine  years  old  that  I  heard  it  was 
Christ's  birthday. 

I  got  Lizzie  to  write  letters  to  Santa 
Claus  for  me,  asking  for  everything  I 
wanted  from  a  brother  to  a  toy  broom,  and 
the  year  my  youngest  sister  was  born  I 
wrote  to  him  at  once  to  tell  him  of  her 
arrival,  and  at  Christmas  the  presents  in 
and  below  her  minute  sock,  all  of  them 
labelled  correctly  with  her  name,  I  looked 
upon  as  a  personal  achievement,  for  no  one 
else  had  remembered  to  tell  Santa  Claus 
about  her. 

I  always  drew  three  large  kisses  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  signed  the  letters 
Una  Mary.  I  felt  Santa  Claus  would  un- 
derstand letters  from  her  better  than  he 
possibly  could  from  Una,  for  it  was  Una 
Mary  who  loved  his  Christmas  tree  and 
who  dreamed  off  in  his  sleigh.  Each 
night  before  going  to  sleep,  I  used  to  say: 

"  Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus, 
Send  your  sleigh 
And  Una  Mary  whisk  away." 

Then  I  imagined  myself  sitting  in  it,  the 
reindeer  pulling  faster  and  faster  over  the 
snow,  until  we  rose  up  in  the  air  over  the 
housetops,  flying  up,  up,  and  then  I  was 
asleep — always  I  was  asleep  before  I  got 
high  enough  to  find  out  where  Santa  Claus 
lived,  whether  it  was  behind  a  cloud  or 
up  in  the  moon.  Perhaps  he  was  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  except  on  Christmas, 
smiling  down  on  the  world  by  night  and 
busy  making  our  presents  by  day. 

Once  when  I  said  I  hated  a  certain  toy, 
Lizzie  told  me  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
for  everything  I  had,  as  there  were  a  great 
many  children  who  had  no  toys  at  all. 
Instead  of  making  me  thankful  it  roused 
all  my  sense  of  injustice.  I  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  those  other  children. 


it  seemed  so  unfair  that  they  should  have 
no  toys.  It  must  be  because  Santa  Claus 
did  not  know  about  them,  so  each  night 
afterward,  as  soon  as  I  had  called  for  his 
sleigh,  I  really  prayed  to  him  and  im- 
plored him,  between  Christmases,  to  be 
sure  and  find  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  the  children  there  were,  so  that  no  one 
should  ever  be  left  out  again. 

Perhaps  Santa  Claus  is  as  good  a  prep- 
aration as  a  child  can  have  for  God.  I 
know  they  were  real  prayers  I  prayed  to 
him. 

The  Wonder  Lady  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  my  life  for  the  next  five  years; 
she  was  so  at  heart  a  child  herself.  In  a 
cabinet  in  her  parlor  there  were  some 
china  dogs  and  a  little  tub  in  which  I  was 
allowed  to  wash  them  with  make-believe 
water — just  the  sort  of  things  to  put  in  a 
cabinet,  it  seemed  to  me — and  I  cared  for 
them  more  than  for  any  of  my  own  toys, 
except  a  stick  on  which  some  one  had 
carved  for  my  mother  the  head  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain.  They  appealed 
particularly  to  Una  Mary,  who  did  not 
care  much  for  regular  toys. 

The  Wonder  Lady  had  several  children 
of  her  own  during  those  years,  but  she  still 
kept  a  place  for  me,  and  each  time  she 
came  back  from  Germany,  where  they 
spent  the  summers  in  a  castle  in  the  Black 
Forest — I  was  sure  it  was  the  castle 
where  Grimm's  Princesses  used  to  live — 
she  brought  me  a  wonderful  present. 
Once  it  was  a  sash  from  Algiers,  striped 
in  the  softest  living  colors  of  raw  silk.  I 
was  only  allowed  to  wear  it  on  rare  occa- 
sions, but  I  used  to  love  to  open  the 
drawer  where  it  was  kept,  and  stroke  its 
clinging  smoothness.  I  have  it  still,  and 
am  glad  to  know  that  I  felt  it  was  beauti- 
ful even  then. 

Another  year  she  brought  me  a  neck- 
lace of  cloudy  amber,  fine,  round,  gradu- 
ated beads,  and  in  one  of  them  a  speck 
which,  when  I  examined  it,  proved  to  be 
a  tiny  fly.  Papa  told  me  that  amber  had 
been  the  gum  of  a  tree  at  the  time  when 
the  fly  was  caught,  and  afterward  such 
great  changes  had  gone  over  the  world  that 
the  trees  had  turned  to  stone  and  were 
now  covered  with  water,  so  men  dug  for 
the  gum  in  mines  under  the  sea.  It  was 
my  interest  in  the  amber,  my  own  am- 
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ber,  that  first  opened  my  mind  to  glim- 
merings of  the  stupendous  shaping  of 
the  world,  its  vast  changes  and  its  curi- 
ous continuity,  for  even  in  those  far-off 
times  when  what  was  now  sea  had  been 
dry  land,  the  familiar  fly  had  buzzed  and 
blundered  his  way  to  the  first  sticky  sur- 
face he  found,  exactly  as  he  might  do 
to-day. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  Wonder  Lady 
was  just  before  we  moved  to  Washington. 
She  had  come  to  say  good-by,  and  as  I 
stood  beside  her  she  let  me  play  with  a 
pin  she  wore,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny 
box  of  crystal,  set  in  gold,  with  a  lid 
that  opened,  and  inside  a  tiny  crystal  that 
moved  around  like  a  drop  of  water.  It 
had  always  seemed  to  me  the  most  en- 
trancing jewel,  and  as  she  went  away  she 
gave  it  to  me.  Mamma  used  "  to  wear  it 
for  me  until  I  grew  up,"  but  I  found  it  on 
the  pincushion  occasionally,  and  then  I 
would  pin  it  onto  my  nightgown  so  Una 
Mary  could  wear  it  all  night. 

I  w^onder  if  she  was  just  kind,  or  if  the 
Wonder  Lady  realized  a  little  what  her 
presents  meant  to  me,  knew  how  much 
food  she  was  giving  to  the  imaginative, 
beauty-loving  Una  Mary  side  of  me?  I 
think  she  must  have  known.  I  remem- 
ber her  as  always  dressed  in  soft,  lustrous 
materials  that  I  loved  to  rest  my  cheek 
against,  a  harmony  of  dull  browns  and 
tans  melting  into  the  tones  of  her  smooth 
dark  hair.  With  her  I  always  think  of 
Agnes,  who  became,  through  me,  a  friend 
of  hers,  and  my  mother's  most  intimate 
friend,  but  she  was  my  friend  first. 

I  w^as  born  in  a  curious  little  gabled 
house,  across  the  street  from  what  I  re- 
member as  the  large  and  stately  mansion 
where  Agnes  lived.  Our  house  was  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  above  the  city,  there  so 
steep  that  the  back  yard  went  down  in 
terraces  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses  below, 
while  on  the  street  side  there  was  a  long 
flight  of  steps  up  to  the  sidewalk  on  a  level 
with  the  second-story  windows,  so  Agnes 
from  her  house  always  knew,  by  the  com- 
motion of  getting  my  carriage  up  the 
steps,  when  ''the  baby  was  going  out," 
and  used  often  to  come  over  and  wheel  me 
up  and  down.  But  as  she  was  fourteen 
years  old  and  I  three  months  old  when  we 
first  met  and  smiled,  most  of  my  memo- 
ries of  her  come  later  and  are  connected 


with  her  growing  up  and  becoming  a 
young  lady,  a  time  of  great  excitement, 
with  many  confidences  to  my  mother, 
interspersed  with  teasing  from  my  father, 
at  which  she  always  giggled  so  delight- 
fully I  laughed,  too,  in  sympathy. 

I  knew  one  other  real  young  lady — it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  married  people 
could  be  young — Maud.  I  only  remem- 
ber the  way  she  looked.  Dressed  always 
in  black,  her  clothes  seemed  a  long  sheath 
for  the  gorgeous  flower  of  her  head  with 
its  flame  of  copper-red  hair.  I  was  sure 
she  and  my  mother  were  the  most  beauti- 
ful people  on  earth.  Maud  had  a  hat 
with  drooping  ostrich  feathers,  and  how  I 
longed  for  one  like  it  for  mamma,  who  said 
she  could  not  afford  it.  Later  Agnes 
bought  one,  which  was  next  best  to  mam- 
ma's having  it,  with  a  long  green  plume 
so  drooping  that  it  almost  touched  her 
shoulder.  One  day  when  she  was  lunch- 
ing with  us  I  went  up-stairs  and  found  the 
hat  lying  on  the  floor  with  only  the  rib  of 
the  feather  left,  and  the  fluff  scattered  all 
over  the  room.  I  rushed  down-stairs  cry- 
ing, and  told  her  the  feather  was  dead 
and  only  its  skeleton  left.  Just  then  we 
caught  sight  of  Agnes's  dog,  a  puppy,  with 
telltale  green  fuzz  sticking  to  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  Only  the  week  before  he 
had  chewed  up  Emerson's  Essays.  I 
begged  for  the  scraps  of  the  feather  and 
carefully  put  all  the  bits  I  could  find  into 
a  box,  and  next  day  gave  it  a  most  elab- 
orate funeral  in  the  back  yard,  with  the 
puppy  dragged  at  the  end  of  a  string  as 
chief  mourner. 

My  greatest  friend  was  Harry.  His 
mother  and  mine  had  gone  to  school  to- 
gether in  Cambridge  and,  both  marrying 
at  about  the  same  time  and  going  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  live,  had  clung  together,  and 
taken  houses  on  the  same  street. 

At  first  they  had  felt  out  of  place  in 
what  seemed,  in  contrast  v^^ith  Cam- 
bridge, the  crude  materialism  of  much  of 
the  Western  life,  but  very  soon  they  found 
friends  in  a  circle  of  most  charming  and 
cultivated  people,  most  of  them,  like  our- 
selves, of  the  professional  class,  for  Harry's 
father  was  a  lawyer  and  mine  a  professor. 

As  Harry  and  I  were  the  same  age  we 
were  brought  up  together  and  were  insep- 
arable companions.  We  had  all  our  toys 
in  common  and  shared  everything,  except 
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my  inner  life  as  Una  Mary.  That  went 
on  quite  apart,  with  its  imaginary  people, 
places,  and  worships.  Harry's  mind  was 
of  the  concrete  order,  and  I  realized  even 
then  that  he  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand. 

Among  our  toys  there  was  a  large  black 
boy  doll,  with  buttons  sewed  on  for  eyes, 
named  Sam,  to  whom  Harry  was  de- 
voted. He  used  to  take  him  to  bed  with 
him  every  night,  and  there  was  a  rubber 
baby  named  Jemima,  who  belonged  to  me. 
They  were  our  favorite  toys,  for  they  had 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat  and  bobbed  up 
serenely  through  everything. 

We  always  played  as  Harry  pleased, 
and  he  bullied  and  teased  me  a  great 
deal,  which  I  bore  meekly,  until  one  day 
when  he  bit  a  hole  in  Jemima  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  All  the  pent-up  rage  of  Una 
Mary  burst  out  at  once  and  I  fiew  at  him 
like  a  wildcat.  I  was  smaller  than  he, 
but  I  was  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
my  rights,  so  I  grabbed  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders ready  to  shake  him  with  all  my 
might,  but  before  I  even  began,  the  expres- 
sion of  my  face  was  so  fierce  that  he  burst 
at  once  into  loud  wails  for  help.  I  shall 
never  forget  my  surprise  and  triumph  as  I 
realized  that  I  had  conquered,  conquered 
in  spite  of  being  small,  with  a  strength  I 
could  always  command.  I  had  only  to  set 
Una  Mary  free,  to  let  her  come  outside, 
and  she  could  do  anything. 

After  that  I  had  only  to  make  myself 
feel  like  Una  Mary  and  put  on  an  expres- 
sion of  grim  determination  to  have  Harry 
wilt  at  once.  I  soon  knew  that  particu- 
lar expression  by  the  way  it  made  my  face 
feel,  and  I  used  to  do  it  by  putting  my 
hands  in  front  of  my  face  while  I  frowned 
and  fixed  my  jaws.  Then,  when  the  mus- 
cles were  all  in  place,  the  feeling  that 
corresponded  with  the  expression  would 
come  over  me  until  I  felt  as  fierce  as  I 
looked.  It  became  so  well  recognized 
among  the  children  we  played  with  that  I 
had  only  to  say,  ''I'll  fix  my  face,"  to  get 
my  own  way  at  once. 

One  day  I  was  told  Harry  could  not 
come  and  play  with  me,  as  he  had  measles. 
I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  measles 
was,  but  as  I  always  had  half  of  whatever 
he  had,  I  at  once  trotted  down  to  his 
house  to  share  measles,  too.  Their  front 
door  being  unlatched,  I  walked  in  and  up 


to  his  room  undiscovered,  and  when  his 
mother  came  in  presently  to  read  to  him, 
there  I  sat  on  the  bed  drawing  pictures. 
I  most  certainly  shared  the  measles  later, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  Harry,  who  used 
to  come  and  dance  a  war-dance  under  my 
window,  shouting,  ''Una's  got  the  mea- 
sles, Una's  caught  the  measles."  But  he 
always  brought  me  a  present,  so  I  for- 
gave him.  Usually  it  was  ice-cream  or 
jelly.  In  fact,  being  ill  when  I  was  a 
small  child,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  prolonged  orgy  of 
delicacies;  even  medicine  went  down  in 
jelly  or  lemonade.  Agnes  consoled  the 
measles  with  a  pair  of  toy  scales  on  which 
I  weighed  the  sugar  for  my  oatmeal .  They 
gave  generous  weight,  those  scales! 

All  the  children  we  knew  had  the  measles 
that  spring.  One  after  another  it  tum- 
bled them  down  like  a  row  of  dominoes, 
and  we  used  to  trace  its  whole  genealogy, 
singing  it  like  a  chant,  until  we  got  back 
to, 

"  John  caught  it  from  Una, 
Una  caught  it  from  Harry," 

and  then  came  the  question  of  where 
Harry  got  his,  until  one  child  said:  "God 
dropped  his  measles  down  from  heaven, 
everything  starts  there,"  which  seemed 
to  all  of  us  a  satisfactory  explanation,  so 
we  ended  our  chant  with,  "And  Harry 
caught  it  from  God." 

We  had  two  favorite  games.  One  was 
to  jump  up  and  down  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  double  bed,  the  springs  sending  us 
high  in  the  air  again  at  the  end  of  each 
jump.  It  was  blissful  in  itself,  this  ef- 
fortless being  shot  straight  up,  like  com- 
ing to  the  surface  of  the  water  after  a 
dive,  and  then  on  coming  down  on  the 
soft  bouncing  mattress,  to  keep  one's  bal- 
ance was  almost  as  skilful  as  the  circus- 
rider's  poise  on  the  back  of  her  horse.  We 
played  circus-rider  at  first,  but  later  I  had 
the  theory  that  first  jumping  for  its  own 
sake  made  Christmas  come  sooner,  that 
it  made  time  go  faster,  so  each  day  we 
always  did  "Twenty  jumps  nearer  Christ- 
mas." The  whole  year  to  me  was  "go- 
ing on  Christmas"  as  soon  as  the  first  of 
January  came  with,  its  change  of  date, 
just  as  I,  the  very  night  after  my  birth- 
day, was  always  "going  on  five,"  or  what- 
ever my  next  age  was  to  be. 
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Our  other  game  we  only  played  when 
the  family  were  all  out.  We  felt  it  would 
not  be  approved.  The  servants  certainly 
took  that  view  of  it,  but  as  they  never 
told  on  us,  we  kept  on  playing  it  with  a 
feeling  of  wickedness  that  was  half  its  ex- 
citement. This  was  indoor  coasting.  We 
did  it  sitting  on  brooms  or  a  tin  tea-tray, 
down  the  front  staircase  in  Harry's  house 
—  his  stairs  were  steeper  than  ours.  The 
broom  was  the  safe  and  conservative 
method,  as  the  handle  went  in  front  and 
broke  the  fall  at  the  bottom,  also  it  went 
more  slowly;  but  my  soul  was  only  satis- 
fied by  the  perils  and  joys  of  the  tea-tray. 
I  started  at  the  top,  collecting  my  small 
self  and  superfluous  skirts  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  tray  as  possible,  holding  fast 
to  the  carpet  until  I  was  ready.  Then  I 
gave  a  push  with  both  hands,  and  down 
through  bumping,  clattering  space  I  tore 
with  such  impetus  that  I  only  stopped 
when  shot  off  the  tray  at  the  bottom  step, 
by  bumping  into  the  front  door  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  hall.  Mamma  could 
never  understand  how  children  got  so 
many  black  and  blue  spots. 

I  have  since  been  down  the  '^  helter- 
skelter  lighthouse"  at  Earl's  Court.  I 
was  with  two  very  dignified  barristers  in 
evening  dress  and  high  hats  at  the  time, 
and  as  we  all  sat  on  our  little  mats  and 
shot  down  the  spiral  track,  I  felt  the  in- 
ventor had  a  true,  though  dim  ideal  of  real 
pleasure,  and  certainly  the  crowd  that 
watched  us  shoot  out  at  the  bottom  minus 
our  hats  were  appreciative.  I  have  also 
slid  down  a  grassy  mountainside  in  Ha- 
waii, sitting  on  a  palm-leaf  as  the  old 
kings  used  to  do,  but  it  could  not  compare 
with  tea-tray  coasting. 

The  children  I  knew  and  played  with 
during  the  eight  years  I  lived  in  Cincin- 
nati were  nearly  all  boys.  There  were  a 
few  girls — I  remember  them  in  the  back- 
ground— but  boys  cared  for  the  things  I 
liked,  that  is,  the  things  I  liked  as  Una. 
Una  Mary  never  played  with  any  one. 
She  walked  alone,  like  the  cat  in  Kip- 
ling's story.  So  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
with  Harry  and  his  friends,  and  together 
we  climbed  every  tree  and  shed  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  have  always  admired 
my  mother's  courage  in  allowing  it,  for  I 
was  often  badly  hurt,  but  after  each  fall, 
when  vinegar  and  brown  paper  had  been 


applied,  her  only  comment  was,  "You 
must  learn  to  climb  better,"  and  I  did. 
Soon  I  could  get  to  almost  any  roof  by 
way  of  the  waterspout  and  gutters.  Then 
one  fatal  day  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
belfry  of  the  church.  I  had  climbed  up 
safely  and  laboriously,  but  getting  down 
the  steep  slate  roof  from  the  ridge-pole 
to  the  gutter,  so  high  above  the  ground, 
was  more  than  I  could  do.  Panic  seized 
me,  and  there  I  sat  until  rescued  by  ladders 
from  the  fire-engine  house.  After  that, 
mamma  drew  the  line  at  roofs,  and  the 
boys,  who  had  none  of  them  dared  try  it 
themselves,  were  unbearable  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  minister,  whose  church  it 
was,  called  me  his  "  sparrow  on  the  house- 
top." I  wondered  if  sparrows  were  try- 
ing to  screw  up  their  courage  to  fly  when 
they  sat  so  long  on  the  ridge-pole. 

It  was  really  all  the  fault  of  My  Imp. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  be 
afraid  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  But 
it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  al- 
ways doing,  whispering  in  my  ear  as  he  did 
then,  "You  don't  dare  go  down.  You're 
scared." 

The  boys  had  said,  "You  dasn't  do 
it,"  and  that  had  sent  me  up  at  once,  and 
then  at  the  height  of  my  triumph  as  I 
looked  down  at  the  awe-struck  group 
below,  while  a  frantic  policeman  shook  his 
club  and  yelled,  "  Come  down  or  I'll  arrest 
you, "  suddenly  the  Imp  had  paralyzed  me. 
He  has  been  the  curse  of  my  life,  that  Imp, 
for  he  is  always  there,  just  behind  my  left 
ear,  a  little  black  demon  watching  and 
jeering  at  everything,  and  he  has  a  hate- 
ful hunchbacked  sort  of  mind.  He  ac- 
tually seemed  to  giggle  whenever  I  coughed 
during  my  prayers,  and  was  delighted 
when  I  was  unhappy.  I  knew  he  was  not 
real,  but  that  made  him  more  awful.  A 
real  demon  I  could  do  something  about, 
but  one  that  was  just  in  my  own  mind 
there  seemed  no  way  of  controlling,  until 
I  had  a  brilliant  idea  of  pretending  to  cry 
or  to  be  naughty  just  to  amuse  him.  As 
he  always  seemed  to  be  taken  in  by  it,  I 
gradually  grew  to  despise  him,  but  he  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention. 

The  other  girls  were  all  afraid  to  climb, 
and  hated  pet  toads,  or  "pretending, "  and 
the  other  things  I  cared  for;  but  besides 
our  lack  of  tastes  in  common  there  was  a 
deeper  gulf  that  separated  me  from  all 
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the  girls  I  knew,  and  that  was  clothes  and 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  outward 
appearance. 

My  parents  had  been  brought  up  in 
Boston  among  the  most  unworldly  and 
transcendental  set  of  people,  so  their 
point  of  view  was  wholly  that  of  "plain 
living  and  high  thinking,"  the  "plain," 
whatever  it  was,  being  of  the  best  and 
most  wholesome  materials,  but  lacking  a 
lightness  of  touch  I  longed  for.  So  my 
clothes  were  good,  but  very  severe  and 
usually  dark  in  color. 

At  parties  the  other  little  girls  wore 
fluffy  muslins  trimmed  with  lace  ruffles 
and  bows.  I  looked  at  pictures  of  them 
the  other  day  in  an  old  fashion  book,  and 
they  must  have  been  nightmares  of  fussi- 
ness,  those  children's  dresses  of  the  early 
eighties,  but  to  me  then  they  seemed 
the  quintessence  of  loveliness,  for  at  the 
parties  when  the  other  little  girls  wore 
them,  I  always  had  on  plain  stiff  white 
pique.  How  I  have  hated  that  material 
ever  since!  Then,  too,  the  others  all  had 
long  flowing  hair  with  bangs  or  a  single 
curl  tied  by  a  large  bow  on  one  side  of  the 
head,  while  my  hair  was  cropped  short 
like  a  boy's,  so  short  I  did  not  even  know 
it  was  curly,  of  the  true  angel  kind,  and 
might  have  floated  in  ringlets  down  my 
back,  if  only  it  had  been  allowed  to  grow. 
As  it  was,  I  looked  exactly  like  papa's 
nickname  for  me,  "Little  Lanky  Tow- 
head."  It  perfectly  described  Una,  and 
how  Una  Mary  abhorred  her! 

Parties  were  a  deep  misery  to  me,  I  felt 
so  unlike  the  others,  and  the  sort  of  dis- 
comfort the  older  boys  seemed  to  feel  in 
their  overgrown  hands  and  feet,  I  felt  all 
through  my  whole  body.  How  I  wished 
I  knew  how  to  make  myself  invisible,  for 
then  I  should  have  adored  parties,  they 
were  so  pretty  and  so  gay !  Once  a  little 
boy  gave  me  the  ring  he  had  found  in  his 
slice  of  cake  at  a  birthday  party,  and 
I  almost  cried  with  pride  at  being  treated 
as  if  I  were  a  real  girl,  and  for  a  time  for- 
got all  about  how  Una  looked  and  was  in 
the  full  swing  of  feeling  as  if  I  were  really 
Una  Mary  and  having  a  magnificent 
time,  when  the  Imp  brought  me  to  my- 
self by  whispering,  "Look  at  your  boots!" 
I  looked  and  collapsed  like  a  pricked  bub- 
ble, for  those  boots  were  the  worst  trial  of 
my  outward  life.     The  other  girls  all  wore 


shiny  kid  buttoned  ones,  or  thin  little 
slippers  with  a  strap  over  the  instep,  while 
I  was  condemned  to  perpetual  lacing 
boots,  the  only  ones  in  Cincinnati,  of  the 
best  quality  calf,  though  that  mattered 
nothing  to  me  then,  ordered  each  year 
from  Tuttle's,  in  Boston.  Poor  mamma, 
with  her  care  and  truest  economy,  little 
guessed  the  agony  she  caused  me.  I 
hated  those  shoes  as  I  hated  nothing  else 
on  earth,  with  a  hatred  of  absolute  de- 
spair, for  it  did  no  good  to  scuff  out  a  pair 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  tried  that  once 
by  kicking  at  a  pile  of  stones  for  hours. 
Their  exact  duplicate,  only  a  little  larger, 
at  once  appeared. 

All  the  other  children  wore  kid  gloves, 
while  I  had  to  wear  mittens  in  winter 
until  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  my 
sense  of  justice  was  utterly  outraged  be- 
cause my  sister  was  given  kid  gloves  at 
the  same  time,  and  yet  she  was  nearly 
three  years  younger  than  I! 

It  was  all  tragedy  to  me  and  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  fundamental  difference  from  the 
others  in  a  rich  Western  town  where  little 
girls  of  five  wore  jewelry  and  carried  par- 
asols. They  even  had  their  ears  pierced  for 
earrings.  They  wore  thread  run  through 
at  first,  then  straws,  to  keep  the  holes 
open,  and  after  that  ravishing  little  for- 
get-me-nots of  turquoise  or  pearls,  while 
my  ears  just  ended  in  lumps  of  skin;  even 
a  straw  run  through,  I  thought,  gave  a 
more  finished  appearance.  But  mamma 
was  firm  when  I  implored  her  to  let  Lizzie, 
who  had  done  her  nieces',  stick  a  threaded 
needle  through  each  of  niy  ears. 

I  was  once  given  a  ring  and  a  parasol 
by  a  kind  and  pitying  person,  but  I  was 
never  allowed  to  use  them.  I  tried  on  the 
ring  and  then  they  were  put  away  until 
I  got  older,  put  away  with  the  precious 
sash  and  amber  necklace  that  I  was  only 
allowed  to  wear  on  my  birthday  and 
Christmas. 

Of  course  I  am  glad  of  it  all  now  and 
know  that  my  mother  was  right,  but 
it  was  iron  in  my  soul  at  the  time.  I  am 
especially  glad  because  it  tended  to  throw 
me  so  entirely  with  boys.  They  said  I 
was  not  silly  like  the  other  girls;  how  could 
I  be  with  such  a  handicaj)?  But  it  was 
the  outdoor  life  of  adventure  I  lived  with 
them  that  I  peculiarly  needed  as  a  bal- 
ance to  my  own  inner  imaginary  life  that 
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went  on  quite  apart  and  for  which  I  saved 
a  stated  time  each  day,  when  I  became 
wholly  Una  Mary  and  my  imaginary 
clothes  were  simply  an  orgy  of  ribbons  and 
lace. 

Una  Mary  at  this  period  was  always 
dressed  in  white  muslin  that  absolutely 
frothed  ruffles  all  around  her  knees,  with 
a  red  sash  tied  in  a  bow  as  large  as  a 
bustle  behind,  and  a  scarlet  hair  ribbon 
tying  up  the  single  curl  that  rose  above 
the  bang  on  her  forehead — for  while  oth- 
er children  had  either  a  bang  or  a  tied- 
back  curl,  I  decided  to  give  Una  Mary 
both — and  she  wore  just  as  many  rings 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces  as  she  pleased, 
and,  of  course,  had  earrings  and  slippers 
with  heels.  How  I  admired  her,  and  how 
I  felt  her  appearance  did  justice  to  what  I 
really  was!  Sometimes  after  a  party  I 
wished  I  could  die  at  once,  because  my  ce- 
lestial self,  I  was  sure,  would  look  like  Una 
Mary,  and  then  God  and  the  angels,  any- 
how, would  know  what  I  was  really  like, 
and  perhaps  I  could  be  a  ghost  and  haunt 
the  party  people,  and  then  it  would  scare 
them  to  see  how  lovely  I  was  and  they 
would  cry  to  think  they  had  never  known 
it  while  I  was  still  alive. 

Even  with  the  boys  I  felt  different  and 
something  of  an  outsider  because  of  my 
pronunciation.  I  was  brought  up  with  the 
accent  of  Boston,  and  all  my  being  longed 
for  the  rolling  Western  R.  But  family 
influences  proved  too  strong  for  me.  Al- 
though I  grew  up  entirely  in  the  West  and 
the  South,  so  far  as  I  know  I  have  not 
picked  up  a  trace  of  either  accent. 

All  the  other  children  called  their  par- 
ents popper  and  mommer  while  I  had  been 
taught  to  say  papa  and  mamma,  clipped 
off  and  meagre  words  in  comparison.  I 
remember  once  when  I  met  a  new  child, 
referring  casually  to  my  mother  as  mom- 
mer, and  the  feeling  of  relief  it  gave  me  to 
have  it  taken  for  granted,  instead  of 
the  sneers  of  ''stuck  up,"  followed  by  a 
mimic  of  my ''  mamma  "  that  was  the  usual 
beginning  of  my  friendships,  and  yet  with 
the  relief  went  such  a  sense  of  disloyalty 
that  I  never  said  it  again. 

The  story  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  seemed 
to  me  so  pathetic  I  could  hardly  bear 
to  have  it  read.  I  knew  just  how  he  felt, 
and  yet  the  boys  were  nice  to  me  in  their 
way  after  they  got  over  the  first  "queer- 


ness."  The  trouble  was  that  I  could  not 
myself  get  over  the  feeling  that  it  was  true. 
I  was  queer.  My  Imp  kept  me  reminded 
of  it  steadily. 

Next  door  to  us  lived  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
•Richard,  who  became  one  of  my  heroes, 
and  besides  being  part  of  my  outer  life 
gave  a  real  impetus  to  my  inner  life  by 
teaching  me  to  play  with  chessmen.  Not 
chess,  of  course,  but  games  of  fairyland 
and  battle  on  the  carpet  in  his  room  when 
I  went  over,  as  I  occasionally  did,  to  have 
supper  with  him.  I  had  sometimes  played 
with  a  carved  ivory  set  of  chess  mamma  had 
at  home,  but  it  was  Richard  who  taught 
me  the  names  of  the  different  pieces  and 
explained  in  terms  of  the  fairy-tale  world 
what  they  meant — kings,  queens,  bishops, 
knights,  and  pawns.  I  was  simply  en- 
tranced by  the  vistas  of  romance  they 
opened  before  the  eyes  of  Una  Mary,  and 
at  once  made  them  a  part  of  my  imagi- 
nary world.  The  knights  became  the  sworn 
enemies  of  My  Imp,  and  jousted  against 
him  continually  when  he  cut  a  preposter- 
ous figure,  perched  on  a  big  gray  horse, 
like  a  little  black  monkey  dressed  up  in 
armor.  Edward,  my  imaginary  friend, 
the  companion  of  my  whole  childhood,  was 
the  over-prince  at  the  head  of  the  chess 
world. 

The  first  time  I  had  supper  with  Rich- 
ard is  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
gone  anywhere  alone,  except  to  Harry's 
house,  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  I  wore 
my  best  dress  of  dark-blue  cashmere, 
with  a  lace  collar,  my  handkerchief  se- 
curely fastened  with  a  safety-pin  to  the 
belt  that  defined  my  knees  rather  than 
my  waist-line. 

I  must  have  been  very  small,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  sat  in  a  real  chair  in- 
stead of  a  high  chair — the  fact  that  I  had 
a  hassock  and  a  dictionary  under  me  in  no 
way  detracted  from  the  dignity  —  and 
I  drank  out  of  a  glass  tumbler  instead  of 
a  silver  mug.  I  was  so  impressed  by  the 
grownupness  of  the  occasion  that  I  de- 
cided to  hold  my  fork  and  spoon  as  Lizzie 
had  often  told  me  "ladies  always  did," 
balanced  lightly  between  my  thumb  and 
forefinger  like  a  pen,  instead  of  clutched 
securely  with  my  whole  fist  as  I  had  al- 
ways held  them  before.  I  even  struggled 
with  my  knife  and  fork  at  the  same  time 
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but  that  was  too  much  for  me  to  engi- 
neer. It  was  like  learning  to  skate.  They 
seemed  possessed  to  go  off  in  opposite  di- 
rections, until  Richard  advised  me  to  con- 
centrate my  mind  on  the  knife  and  let 
the  fork  take  care  of  itself.  Then  I  began 
to  succeed.  The  fork  was  as  meek  as  a 
lamb  if  I  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  after 
that  day  I  always  cut  up  my  own  food 
and  held  my  fork  the  grown  way,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  Harry,  who  was  months 
in  learning  to  imitate  me. 

The  next  time  I  went  into  society  alone 
was  for  lunch  with  some  children  I  had 
met  during  my  brief  career  at  kindergar- 
ten. Before  I  went  mamma  impressed  it 
upon  me  that  I  was  to  eat  whatever  was 
given  to  me  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  and 
not  behave  like  a  little  girl  who  was  at 
our  house  one  day  when  we  had  bread 
pudding,  which  she  refused  to  eat,  and 
when  mamma  had  urged  her  to  try  some 
and  see  how  nice  it  was,  had  replied,  "It 
looks  familiar."  I  had  sympathized  with 
her  deeply,  but  mamma  said  it  was  bad 
manners,  and  if  I  did  such  a  thing  people 
would  all  think  my  mother  had  brought  me 
up  badly.  So  I  sat  down  at  table,  fairly 
solemn  with  good  intentions. 

I  had  never  seen  olives  before,  but  when 
they  were  passed  to  me  I  took  one  and 
bit  into  it  politely.  Then  after  my  first 
wild  struggle  with  disgust  at  its  taste,  I 
wondered  what  I  should  do.  I  simply 
could  not  bite  into  the  horrid  thing  again, 
and  yet  it  must  be  eaten.  Only  one  course 
seemed  possible,  so  I  took  a  huge  drink  of 
water,  gulped  hard,  and  swallowed  the  ol- 


ive, stone  and  all.  Though  almost  choked, 
I  was  supported  by  the  feeling  that  the 
family  was  not  to  be  disgraced  through 
me.  Even  if  we  could  not  live  in  a  house 
with  a  mansard  roof,  as  all  really  grand 
people  did,  I  had  proved  I  was  well 
brought  up! 

A  little  later  one  of  the  children  asked 
for  my  olive-stone,  and  my  calm  state- 
ment that  I  had  swallowed  it  created  such 
a  delightful  excitement  and  made  me  such 
a  heroine  that  soon  after,  at  home,  when 
Harry  was  lunching  with  us,  in  order  to 
impress  him  I  decided  to  swallow  a  whole 
prune,  as  we  had  no  olives.  But  it  proved 
too  large  to  go  down  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  so  I  dropped  the  stone  behind 
the  side-table,  and  then  announced  that  I 
had  swallowed  it.  The  immediate  effect 
was  all  I  could  wish.  Harry's  eyes  almost 
popped  out  of  his  head  with  excitement. 
The  frightened  household  gathered  around 
me,  and  everything  was  perfect  until  Liz- 
zie rushed  in  from  the  kitchen  with  the 
suggestion  of  standing  me  on  my  head 
and  shaking  me  by  the  legs,  as  "that  was 
the  way  they  got  the  penny  out  of  her  sis- 
ter's Tommy."  She  seemed  on  the  point 
of  carrying  it  out,  so  I  hastily  remarked  it 
was  only  a  make-believe  stone  I  had  swal- 
lowed. From  the  grieved  dignity  with 
which  I  was  treated  for  several  days,  it 
was  forever  impressed  upon  me  that  in  the 
grown  world  make-believes  are  called  lies. 

My  Imp  was  delighted  with  the  whole 
aft'air.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
suited  him,  and  he  held  it  over  me  for 
years. 


CTo  be  followed  in  September  by  "Minerva  and  the  Unknown  Power.") 
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IND  you  bring  back  every 
sou  for  the  butter,"  ma- 
dame  muttered,  as  the 
farm-gate  slammed  on 
the  girl's  passing,  and,  be- 
ing in  a  particularly  evil 
humor,  she  added,  ''you  daughter  of  no- 
body!" 

Pierette  bent  her  head  a  little.  Daugh- 
ter of  nobody!  Well,  since  it  was  true, 
what  reply  could  one  make?  She  had 
come  from  the  foundling  asylum,  the  old 
Louis  Fourteenth  building  with  the  grassy 
court,  just  without  the  town.  There  the 
sisters  had  taught  her  to  read  and  to  say 
her  catechism,  and  had  set  her  to  learn 
embroidery,  but  she  had  been  clumsy  and 
had  tangled  the  silks;  one  day  the  Sister 
Saint  Marie  had  lost  patience,  and  so  had 
come  an  end  of  the  matter.  Pierette  had 
been  put  out  to  service.  What  else  was 
there  for  her?  She  of  course  had  no  voca- 
tion, and  she  understood  better  than  any- 
thing else  the  fact  that  her  existence  was 
an  accident  not  desired  by  any  one.  One 
did  what  one  was  told  and  the  mother 
superior  had  told  her  to  go  with  the  farmer 
of  Lery,  who  would  give  her  a  bed  and  food 
and,  when  she  was  eighteen,  six  francs  a 
month.  She  had  also  instructed  Pierette 
to  remember  to  say  her  prayers  and  not  to 
forget  that  God  was  always  with  her.  But 
as  for  the  Bon  Dieu,  what  had  he  to  do 
with  cleaning  out  the  courtyard  or  feeding 
the  fowls? 

Now,  at  twelve,  she  was  still  servant  at 
Lery,  small  for  her  age  and  undeveloped, 
with  a  flat  chest  and  narrow  hips.  Twice 
in  the  week  she  put  on  her  black  woollen 
dress,  took  her  umbrella  and  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  and,  starting  two  hours  before 
dawn,  carried' the  butter  to  market.  On 
Saturdays  she  had  permission  on  her  way 
home  to  go  into  the  cathedral,  and  once  in 
the  month  to  stay  to  confess.  This  day 
she  had  said  her  prayers  to  the  little  saint 
in  the  first  chapel,  and,  after  selling  the  but- 
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ter,  she  went  up  the  rue  Vivier,  occasion- 
ally slipping  her  hand  under  the  cover  of 
her  basket  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
was  safe.  Coming  back  with  more  than 
usual,  she  had  some  hope  that  madame 
would  be  moved  to  give  her  an  extra  plate 
of  soup,  and  beyond  that  her  thoughts 
didn't  go.  When  she  came  into  the 
square  she  found  it  full  of  people  and,  be- 
ing too  small  to  look  over  the  crowd,  she 
wedged  herself  in  between  the  waiter  from 
the  inn  and  Monsieur  Poupin,  the  green- 
grocer, and  though  she  could  see  nothing 
she  heard  a  voice  issuing  from  the  centre 
of  the  group. 

"Messieurs  and  mesdames,  that  which 
you  are  about  to  witness  has  been  per- 
formed before  emperors  and  kings;  behold 
me,  the  unique  living  sword-swallower, 
fire-eater,  and  contortionist!" 

There  was  the  rap  of  a  drum,  the  crowd 
was  breathless  an  instant,  then  came  a 
hoarse  laugh,  and  Monsieur  Poupin  cried, 
"  Tres  bien,  mon  vieux  I "  Pierette  swayed 
and  tiptoed  and  pressed  nearer,  but  could 
see  nothing  but  the  checked  trousers  of  the 
green-grocer,  so  she  bent  over  and  tried 
with  all  her  small  strength  to  get  nearer. 
There  was  a  crack  of  an  opening;  she 
pushed  into  it,  wriggled  forward,  some 
one  behind  gave  her  a  shove,  and,  overbal- 
ancing, she  shot  out,  landing  in  a  crumpled 
heap  on  the  very  carpet  of  the  performer. 

"Mam'zelle  has  arrived  just  in  time! " 

Pierette,  still  clinging  to  her  basket, 
gathered  herself  together  and  sat  up  open- 
mouthed  with  her  legs  straight  before  her, 
and  saw  an  incredible  being,  all  in  spangles 
and  pink  tights,  make  a  bow. 

"  Messieurs,  mesdames,  see  what  mam'- 
zelle  has  brought!" 

Strong,  dexterous  fingers  stole  under  the 
cover  of  her  basket  and  drew  out  a  rabbit, 
live  and  squirming.     She  gave  a  little  cry. 

"But  how  did  it  get  there?" 

She  had  for  answer  a  mysterious  smile 
from  the  performer,  and  saw  him  toss  the 
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rabbit  into  the  air  where  somewhere 
against  the  blue  it  vanished.  The  juggler 
turned  on  his  heel,  pushed  back  his  cuffs, 
played  lightly  with  the  sword  at  his  side, 
and  finally  swallowed  it.  Pierette  gasped. 
Could  this  be,  yet  hadn't  she  seen?  Rub- 
bing her  eyes  she  bent  nearer.  Now,  yes, 
golden  louis  were  actually  being  found  in 
impossible  places,  in  the  rim  of  Monsieur 
Poupin's  hat  and  in  that  old  woman's  um- 
VoL.  LVI.— 21 


brella.  Within  the  circle  of  the  gaping 
crowd  ended  for  Pierette  all  things  earthly ; 
there,  under  the  radiance  of  enchantment, 
she  saw  a  being  uncontrolled  by  any  law, 
touched  with  a  softer  air,  and  with  a  pure 
and  more  golden  light.  Ah,  but  he  was 
beautiful  as  well  as  wonderful  as,  with  a 
certain  rhythm,  he  tossed  little  gilt  balls 
into  the  air,  never  missing  one,  but  always 
catching  them  and  sending  them  uj)  again, 
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while  the  sun  reddened  his  blond  hair  and 
beard.  With  hands  clasped  Pierette  drew 
her  breath  sharply,  feeling  with  the  joy  of 
that  moment  the  stir  of  vague  emotions. 
Until  then  there  had  been  only  the  farm, 
madame  to  be  served,  the  chickens  to  be 
picked,  the  kitchen  to  be  cleaned,  market 
twice  in  the  week,  and  sleep,  dog-tired, 
under  the  rafters;  yet  here  in  this  same 
world  was  one  whose  magic  fingers  took 
gold  pieces  from  the  air,  who  had  come  from 
God  knew  where,  who  belonged  to  God 
knew  what,  but  was  as  far  from  life,  as  she 
knew  it,  as  the  saints  in  heaven.  Her  rapt 
gaze  caught  the  juggler's  attention  and  he 
paused  and  bent  his  smiling,  impudent 
face  down  toward  the  small  figure. 

''  Well,  mam'zelle,  are  you  pleased,  eh?" 
Drawn  into  the  attention  of  the  crowd, 
she  was  overcome  with  self-consciousness 
and  hung  her  head.  When  she  lifted  it 
again  the  performance  was  over  and  the 
mountebank  was  passing  a  cap  that  little 
befitted  his  costume — just  the  soiled  old 
berret  of  any  workman.  What  could  one 
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who  found  gold  in  the  air  want  with  sous? 
Slightly  dazed,  Pierette  rose  and,  as  the 
people  scattered,  she  faced  toward  home, 
but  after  she  had  gone  a  little  way,  she 
turned  and  glancing  back  saw  the  juggler 
rolling  up  his  carpet  and  packing  away  his 
little  gilt  balls.  Alone  now  in  the  empty 
square  beneath  a  darkening  sky,  the  figure 
seemed  to  have  grown  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. Still  looking  back  she  went  on,  then 
turned  the  corner  and  took  the  way  for 
Lery.  She  was  late  and  must  get  back  to 
the  farm  and  give  an  account  of  herself;  so, 
with  her  habitual  gesture,  she  slipped  her 
hand  under  the  cover  of  her  basket  to  feel 
for  the  money.  Her  heart  gave  a  thump. 
Swiftly  her  fingers  went  into  all  the  cor- 
ners. The  money  was  gone.  Before  her 
loomed  the  awful  prospect  of  reaching 
Lery  without  it,  of  facing  madame,  who 
would  call  her  a  thief,  and  from  this  hor- 
ror she  turned  and  ran  straight  back  to- 
ward the  village.  The  Place  Saint  Louis 
had  relapsed  to  its  old,  grassy  solitude, 
but  on  the  worn  pavement  there  was  no 
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sign  of  lost  gold.  She  got  down  on  her 
knees  and  inch  by  inch  went  over  the 
stones;  the  clock  in  the  tower  struck,  and 
the  light  from  the  corner  shop  streaked 
out  toward  her,  and  still  she  found  noth- 
ing. She  sat  there  alone  and  rocked  to 
and  fro  in  her  woe,  small  and  dark  and 
wretched,  and  Monsieur  Poupin,  crossing 
the  place  on  his  way  to  his  cafe,  almost 
stepped  on  her. 

''What's  this,  my  girl?" 
She   leaped  up   tense  with  her  idea. 
"That  man  this  afternoon,  who  ate  the 
sword,  you  saw  him;  where  is  he?" 
"How  do  I  know?" 
"But  which  way  did  he  go?" 
"Oh,  who  can  tell  with  fellows  like  that? 
Perhaps  on  to  Pont  de  I'Arche!" 

She  slipped,  as  he  began  to  question  her, 
out  of  his  grasp  and  off  into  the  night. 


Before  the  fear  of  going  back  to  Lery  with- 
out her  money  all  other  fears  vanished. 
She  ran  through  the  town,  passed  the 
straggling  cottages,  and  came  to  the  open 
country  where  the  sky  was  wide  and  high 
and  looked  all  the  emptier  for  its  few,  far- 
scattered  stars.  At  the  corner  by  the  mill, 
where  the  water  gurgled  under  the  bridge, 
tall  poplars  above  her  rustled  their  leaves, 
speaking  mysteriously  to  one  another,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  great 
plain,  without  light  or  break,  stretched 
into  velvet  darkness.  She  knew  it  was 
there  without  actually  being  able  to  see 
it,  and  beyond  was  Pont  de  I'Arche,  heav- 
en knew  how  far,  where  holiday-makers 
went  to  the  fair.  She  dropped  to  a  walk, 
hoping  the  darkness  would  open  and  give 
her  a  sight  of  the  mountebank.  Faint  in 
the  distance  she  heard  the  bell  of  the  clock 
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on  the  convent  strike  with  a  long,  slow  note 
some  late  hour,  and  after  it  died  she  felt  the 
more  alone,  finding  in  that  familiar  note 
something  which  held  her  to  things  she 
knew.  What  had  they  said  at  the  farm 
when  she  had  not  come?  Had  any  one  re- 
membered to  feed  her  friend  the  old  dog, 
who  lay  beside  the  step?  Tired  and  hun- 
gry, her  large  ill-fitting  shoes  seemed  heavy 
as  she  walked,  and  she  longed  to  turn,  but 
held  to  her  way ;  yet  after  a  while  paused  to 
rest  against  a  haystack  near  the  road,  and 
there  fell  almost  instantly  asleep.  When 
she  roused  it  was  with  a  start  that  brought 
the  sharper,  for  the  respite  of  unconscious- 
ness, all  the  sense  of  her  loss.  Only  the 
magician  could  save  her;  she  must  find 
him.  Then,  as  though  to  help  her,  the 
moon  began  to  climb  over  the  hill  beyond 
the  great  plain.  It  came,  softly  flushed 
with  color  that  faded  as  it  rose  until,  white 
and  clear,  it  lit  the  highway  and  the  fields 
on  either  hand.  Gradually  Pierette  came 
to  see  the  outlines  of  the  distance,  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  and  close  beside  her 
little  flowers  in  the  grass  seemed  to  open 
in  the  pale  light.  She  crawled  a  little  far- 
ther around  the  haystack,  and  saw,  vague 
and  dark  in  the  shadows,  a  figure  sleeping 
beside  her.  She  examined,  with  more  com- 
fort than  fright,  this  person  so  near,  and 
saw  that  his  fingers,  relaxed  now  in  sleep, 
seemed  to  have  been  closed  on  a  great 
stick.  He  was  tired,  perhaps  she  ought 
not  to  disturb  him,  but  how  long  it  would 
be  until  morning,  and  if  he  could  direct  her ! 
She  twitched  his  coat,  but  he  did  not  stir. 

''  Please,  monsieur,  I  am  looking  for  the 
juggler." 

When  he  roused  with  an  unintelligible 
word  and  seized  his  stick,  Pierette  re- 
treated, then  paused,  arrested  by  a  curious 
resemblance  in  the  thin  face  and  blond 
beard  to  the  conjurer,  but  this  tattered 
coat  and  bundle,  this  likeness  to  any  way- 
farer !    Where  was  the  worker  of  wonders? 

"I  am  looking,"  she  faltered — '^oh, 
monsieur!"  she  wailed,  struck  to  silence 
by  the  horrid  likeness  in  the  draggled  heap 
on  the  ground  to  that  glorious  figure  of  the 
village  square. 

''Diable!"  he  breathed;  "the  same  lit- 
tle girl . ' '  Then  growled  out  at  her :  "  Why 
do  you  come  here?  I  want  nothing  of 
you." 

For  a  moment  they  remained  just  gaz- 


ing at  one  another;  then  Pierette,  feeling 
it  her  part  to  explain,  began:  "I  ask  par- 
don, monsieur,  but  I  came  this  way  look- 
ing for  one  who  eats  swords  and  gets  gold 
out  of  the  air!" 

He  considered  her,  glancing  round 
sharply,  and  seemed  satisfied  in  finding 
her  alone.  "  No  fear,"  she  heard  him  mut- 
ter, but  didn't  know  why.  Timidly  she 
went  nearer,  still  nearer,  and  bending 
looked  into  his  eyes.  Raised  on  his  elbow 
now,  his  cap  had  slipped  off  and  the  moon- 
light struck  his  face  and  full  throat  where 
the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  torn  away. 

"It  was  you,"  she  whispered,  feeling  all 
must  be  right  now,  and  smiled  at  him, 
then  heard  him  remark,  to  her  joy,  as 
though  it  were  the  most  simple  and  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world: 

"Eat swords,  do  you  say!  Well,  that's 
my  business." 

"Then  you  can  help  me! "  She  dropped 
down  on  the  grass  beside  him,  and  kneel- 
ing, her  small,  worn  hands  supplicating, 
lost  sight  of  his  old  coat,  his  soiled  boots, 
his  surly  expression;  something  within 
herself  gave  back  that  youthful  figure, 
sun-colored  in  the  crowded  square. 

"I  am  called  Pierette,  monsieur;  I  have 
lost,  in  some  way,  the  money  for  the  but- 
ter; I  don't  dare  go  to  Lery  without  it; 
they  might  think,  you  know,  that  I  had 
taken  it;  of  course  that's  impossible,  and  I 
am  so  afraid  they  won't  feed  old  Pierre — I 
give  him  all  the  bones,  and  a  little  of  my 
soup.  .  .  ." 

"What's  all  this  to  me?" 

Dumb  and  inexpressive,  she  groped 
blindly  to  find  words.  "I  thought,  mon- 
sieur, I  fancied  .  .  .  oh,  monsieur,  I  was 
there  and  saw  you  this  afternoon.  I  know 
you  can  work  wonders;  then,  when  I  found 
I  no  longer  had  the  money  for  the  butter,  I 
thought  of  you.  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
have  lost  it,  and  surely  no  one  would  take 
it."  He  shifted  his  position  a  Uttle  un- 
easily. "And  since  I  must  have  it  for 
madame  and  since  money  is  nothing  to 
you,  and  you  just  pick  it  from  out  of  the 
air,  couldn't  you  get  some  now  for  me?" 
She  waited  anxiously  for  his  assent.  "I 
am  afraid  it  was  a  good  deal,  a  little  more 
than  usual  to-day,  for  I  was  lucky — ten 
francs  and  two  sous — one  big  five-franc 
piece  and  the  rest  all  sous.  It  would  only 
take  you  a  few  moments;  I  should  be  so 
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grateful,  monsieur — I  would  ask  the  saints 
to  bless  you — I  would  do  for  you — oh,  but 
what  could  I  do  for  you,  when  you  can  do 
miracles?" 

"This,"  he  cried  gruffly,  as  something 
of  her  meaning  dawned  on  him,  "  is  idiotic; 
but  you  must  be  stupid,  my  girl." 

"  Oh,  I  am ;  the  sisters  couldn't  teach  me 
anything,  although  they  tried,  andatLery 
I  always  do  things  wrong;  but  you  are 
good  and  brave — I  am  sure  you  are  as  good 
as  the  mother  superior,  and  you  will  get 
me  the  ten  francs  and  the  two  sous,  please, 
monsieur." 

"What,  give  you  ten  francs!" 

"Ten  francs  and  two  sous,  monsieur." 

"Money  out  of  the  air!  That's  good!" 
he  growled.  "You  think  it's  for  fun  that 
I  walk  all  day  on  the  muddy  roads,  sleep 
in  the  fields,  and  play  tricks  in  the  mar- 
kets for  next  to  nothing!  You  suppose 
I  am  not  tired  and  hungry  like  anybody 
else,  with  nothing  but  a  crust  here  or  a  sip 
of  wine  there!  Oh,  you  imagine  it  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  feed  one's  belly  and  to  keep 
out  of  sight  of  the  gendarmes,  that  you 
come  whining  to  me!" 

"But  the  beautiful  golden  louis,"  Pie- 
rette  questioned  earnestly,  "you  can  take 
them  from  the  air  when  you  wish,  can't 
you?" 

"Imbecile!" 

"But  can't  you,  monsieur?" 

"MonDieu,  no!" 

"So  you  are  only  like  the  rest  of  us!" 
And  with  a  cry  she  threw  herself  on  the 
grass  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

He  waited  scowling  down  at  the  back  of 
her  head — where  the  hair  was  twisted  into 
a  little  hard  knot — at  the  worn  soles  of 
her  shoes,  and  at  her  whole  small,  rather 
dwarfed  frame,  shaken  with  sobs. 

"  Come,  get  up,  don't  lie  there  like  that; 
why  should  you  come  begging  of  me?'* 
A  little  at  a  loss,  he  twisted  the  ends  of  his 
blond  beard.  "I  don't  care  what  you 
thought,"  he  muttered,  "is  it  my  fault 
that  you  supposed  what  is  impossible?" 
Then  after  a  moment  he  added,  "Never 
mind  about  your  ten  francs." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  only  that,"  said  Pierette; 
"I  thought  that  you  were  different;  oh, 
it  was  beautiful,  like  fairy-land — I  never 
dreamed  of  such  things,  the  pink  suit,  the 
spangles,  you  eating  the  fire  and  snatch- 
ing the  louis  out  of  the  air.  ..." 


"Eh,  you  liked  my  performance?"  he 
broke  in.  "  It  is  good ;  if  I  had  my  deserts 
I  would  be  in  Paris." 

"But  now,"  cried  Pierette,  "you  can't 
turn  things  to  gold  at  all,  you  are  just  like 
anybody,  you  are  no  better  than  the  boy 
who  drives  the  pigs  at  Lery  and  who  is 
always  scowling,  or  I  who  feed  the  fowls." 

He  sprang  up  at  that.  "No,  I  am  not 
like  anybody;  I  am,  mam'zelle,  something 
apart  from  others ;  I  am  an  artist,  there  you 
are!"     He  made  her  a  bow. 

The  words  conveyed  nothing,  and  with 
one  more  glance  at  this  dark  figure,  that 
was  for  her  only  like  a  blot  on  the  white- 
ness of  the  moonlit  field,  she  turned  her 
face  away. 

He  considered  her  for  a  moment,  shift- 
ing from  one  foot  to  the  other,  then  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  some 
money,  looking  for  a  second  at  it  in  his 
palm;  then,  with  a  shrug,  thrust  it  back, 
and,  as  though  to  try  something  else,  came 
toward  her,  touching  her  with  a  certain 
gentleness  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"Listen,  mam'zelle,  I  have  something 
to  propose.  Now,  what  if  you  should  go 
along  with  me  as  assistant?  How  about 
that  ?  We  might  manage  a  dress  of  tarla- 
tan, trimmed  with  spangles,  just  to  the 
knees;  you  are  not  so  bad-looking;  you 
could  hand  me  the  gilt  balls;  perhaps  I 
could  teach  you  to  dance  if  you  are  not 
too  slow.  Then  you  could  pass  the  cap, 
a  woman's  best  for  that;  you  should  do  it 
with  that  little  shy  air  of  yours,  just  as 
you  have  it — oh,  no  teaching  there;  we 
would  jog  along  together,  not  a  bad  life, 
eh?  We  would  be  our  own  masters,  no 
one  to  drive  us,  work  when  we  must,  and 
sometimes  sleep  all  day  in  the  fields;  the 
towns  for  fairs;  winter — yes,  the  cold  and 
rain  when  one  must  find  a  hole  to  crawl 
into,  but  then  there's  summer,  when  the 
warm  days  come  with  hay  to  lie  on  and 
the  larks  above,  late  evenings — people  are 
more  generous  then.  All  this  is  better, 
don't  you  see,  than  your  farm  with  pigs  to 
feed  and  some  sharp  tongue  to  drive  you  ? 
Well,  what  do  you  say,  will  you  come?" 

She  sat  up,  looking  into  his  face.  "  Me, 
monsieur,  go  with  you  ? ' '  And  she  touched 
her  breast. 

"Why  not?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Are  you  a  young  lady,"  he  cried,  "to 
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pick  and  choose?   Do  you  suppose  that  an  to  me  Uke  some  cheat.     I'll  go  now,  mon- 

artist  like  me  concerns  himself  with  every  sieur." 

ragged  girl  he  meets?"  She  stood  before  him,  her  small,  plain 

''  But  why  sho'uld  I  go  with  you ?  "  ex-  face  swollen  with  tears,  her  hands  clasped; 


Pierette  retreated,  then  paused. — Page  2c 


claimed  Pierette.  "You  say  you  do  no 
miracles,  although  I  seemed  to  see  them ; 
besides,  there's  Lery  where  I  belong,  where 
the  mother  superior  sent  me,  each  one  in 
his  own  place;  you  wander,  but  I'm  meant 
to  stay,  and  since  you  can't  give  me  the 
money  that  I  owe,  all's  no  use.  You  an 
artist!     I  don't  understand;  it  all  seems 


then  she  turned.     "Bon  soir,  monsieur;  I 
wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

She  had  gone  across  the  wet,  glistening 
grass  only  a  little  way  toward  the  road 
when,  at  the  sound  of  a  low  whistle,  she 
turned.  From  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  at 
his  feet,  like  some  moth  from  its  shell, 
emerged  a  figure  that  seemed  to  have  cast 


J>rn7-.'n  by  Andre  Castaigne. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  I  will  never  doubt  you  again  I  "- — Page  213. 
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off  all  that  was  ugly  or  mortal  and  now,  Then  he  came  toward  her,  making  mys- 
young  and  triumphant,  poised  here  but  a  terious  passes,  and  she  closed  her  eyes, 
second  before  winging  straight  upward  to  She  kept  them  closed  a  long  while,  a  sin- 
clasp  the  stars.  To  see  her  dream  thus  gular  heaviness  came  upon  her,  and  all 
return,  Pierette  gave  a  rapturous  cry  and  around  it  grew  silent  and  she  felt  alone, 
sank,  almost  in  worship,  on  the  corner  of  Far  away  in  the  distance  now  the  bird  sang 
that  old  carpet  that,  for  her,  circum-  again.  "Shall  I  open  now,  monsieur?" 
scribed  a  world  of  magic.  He  made  her  she  whispered,  and  no  one  answered.  Then 
a  bow  and  paused  while,  as  though  for  she  opened  her  eyes.  Beside  her  was  the 
accompaniment,  somewhere  away  in  the  haystack,  the  hedge,  the  same  long  shad- 
night  a  bird  waked  and  sang.  Then  clap-  ows  on  the  moonlit  road,  only  the  wonder- 
ping  just  once  his  palms  together,  he  tum-  worker  was  gone.  She  sprang  up  and 
bled,  sprang  up  and  nimbly  tumbled  there  at  her  feet  was  her  basket  and  in  one 
again,  leaped  into  the  air  as  though  winged,  corner  the  money ;  she  picked  it  up,  count- 
passed  and  repassed,  seemed  to  vanish,  and  ing,  and  found  it  just  as  it  had  been,  the 
reappeared  from  the  shadows.  Iridescent  big  five-franc  piece  and  all  the  little  sous, 
in  the  moonlight,  his  figure  swayed  to  the  Where  was  the  magician  ?  Would  he  ever 
breath  of  the  wind,  and  the  spangles  on  his  come  again  ?  Then  she  pulled  up  her 
costume  quivered  as  they  caught  the  light,  stockings,  took  her  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
as  if  the  dew  had  changed  them  to  drops  of  set  out  on  the  road,  smiling  to  herself  in  the 
water.  He  played  with  the  petals  of  the  darkness  at  the  thought  of  unforgetable 
field-flowers,  blew  them  into  the  air  until  things.  Far  in  the  other  direction  a  bent 
they  flew  like  birds  around  his  head,  and  figure  with  a  pack  on  his  back  was  trudg- 
never  one  fell  to  earth;  he  held  a  burning  ing  on  to  Pont  de  I'Arche. 
hoop,  passed  through  it,  wore  it  around  his  ''A  few  francs  more  or  less!  Well,  what 
neck,  and  fed  himself  with  fire,  smiling,  and  matter?"  He  gave  a  shrug.  ''She  was 
Pierette  cried  out  and  clapped  her  hands,  droll,  la  petite — I  would  have  been  con- 
"Oh,  monsieur,  I  will  never  doubt  you  tent  had  she  come.  But  what  was  it  she 
again!  I  understand  now;  you  said  it  said?  'Each  in  his  own  place.'  Perhaps 
couldn't  be,  only  to  make  sure  that  I  be-  she  was  not  without  reason.  After  all, 
lieved.  I  know  now — you  are  the  worker  first  and  last,  one  must  always  be  an  artist, 
of  miracles."  voila  tout.^' 
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By  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan 

Muffled  sounds  of  the  city  climbing  to  me  at  the  window, 

Here  in  the  summer  noon-tide  students  busily  writing. 

Children  of  quaint-clad  immigrants,  fresh  from  the  hut  and  the  Ghetto, 

Writing  of  pious  ^neas  and  funeral  rites  of  Anchises. 

Old-World  credo  and  custom,  alien  accents  and  features. 

Plunged  in  the  free-school  hopper,  grist  for  the  Anglo-Saxons — 

Old-World  sweetness  and  light,  and  fiery  struggle  of  heroes, 

Flashed  on  the  blinking  peasants,  dull  with  the  grime  of  their  bondage! 

Race  that  are  infant  in  knowledge,  ancient  in  grief  and  traditions — 

Lore  that  is  tranquil  with  age  and  starry  with  gleams  of  the  future — 

What  is  the  thing  that  will  come  from  the  might  of  the  elements  blending? 

Neuter  and  safe  shall  it  be?     Or  a  flame  to  burst  us  asunder? 
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THE    RAKISH    BRIGANTINE 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

I  I,  L  U  S  T  R  A  T  I  O  N  S     BY     N  .     C  .     W  Y  E  T  H 


"Who  wouldn't  be  a  pirate  bold 
And  rove  the  bounding  seas? 
And  rove  the  seas  in  search  of  gold, 
In  search  of  gold,  in  search  of  gold?" 

^^^^gjjHAT  was  Wallie  Whelan 
singin'  t'  himself  on  the 
steps  'f  his  father's  store  on 
South  Street  when  I  got 
along.  This  was  the  store 
where  all  the  spy-glasses  'n' 
binnacles  'n'  compasses  was. 

He  sees  me,  'n'  ''Look!"  he  says — 
''look,  Hiker!"  'n'  I  looks.  It  was  the 
jib-boom  of  an  old  brigantine  stickin'  up 
over  South  Street. 

An'  Wallie's  father  he  comes  out  on  the 
steps  'n'  listens  to  Wallie.  He  was  a  fine 
man,  Wallie's  father — used  to  give  me 
quarters  'n'  half-dollars  many  a  time. 
"When  I  was  your  age,  WaUie,"  says 
Wallie's  father,  "'n'  you,  too.  Hiker,  I 
could  walk  along  the  East  River  'most 
any  day  'n'  count  a  dozen  ships  from  every 
sea  there  was.  In  those  days  it  was  like 
havin'  a  roof  over  yer  head  to  walk  along 
the  river,  so  many  ships  flyin'  jib-booms 
was  pointin'  in  over  South  Street." 

"Ah-h!"  says  Wallie,  "those  were  the 
days,  warn't  they,  papa?  "  'n'  I  had  to  go 
with  him  'n'  stand  under  the  jib-boom  'f 
this  old  packet  so  he  could  feel  how  it  felt. 
"A  flyin'  jib-boom,"  says  Wallie—"  'n' 
there  she  lays,  a  rakish  brigantine!" 
"Where's  she  rakish?"  I  says. 
"  Why,  all  brigantines  is  rakish.  Hiker — 
low,  long  'n'  rakish.     And  black,''  he  says. 
Well,  she  was  black  all  right,  though 
another  couple  o'  coats  of  tar  'n'  she'd 
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been  blacker  'n'  no  harm  done.  And's 
for  the  rest  of  her,  she  was  wall-sided  as  a 
ferry-boat,  'n'  modelled  off  the  kind  the 
old  fellows  who  sun  themselves  on  the 
benches  of  the  Battery  used  sometimes  to 
tell  about — the  kind  that  used  to  be  built 
in  mile-lengths  in  those  Down  East  ship- 
yards, 'n'  when  an  owner  wanted  a  new 
ship  he'd  come  along  'n'  lay  down  two  or 
three  or  five  or  six  len'ths  of  his  fifty-foot 
tape,  'n'  he'd  say,  "I'll  take  to  here,"  'n' 
the  carpenters  'd  get  busy  'n'  saw  out 
what  he'd  measured  off,  'n'  they'd  round 
off  the  corners  for  bow  'n'  stern,  'n'  he'd 
have  'bout  as  good  a  sea-goin'  old  coaster 
as  any  man  'd  want. 

A  gang  of  darkies  was  hoistin'  cocoa- 
nuts  in  baskets  outer  the  brigantine. 
"Cocoanuts!"  says  Wallie,  beginnin'  to 
breathe  hard.  "Cocoanuts!  Let's  board 
her,  Hiker." 

An'  we  boards  her.  An'  Wallie  stands 
on  her  deck  awhile  'n'  watches  the  darkies 
hoist  the  cocoanuts  out  the  hold  'n'  swing 
'em  onter  the  dock.  "Cocoanuts!"  says 
Wallie.     "Cocoanuts  from  Brazil!" 

There  was  a  tired-lookin'  fuhler  sittin' 
on  two  soap-boxes  atop  o'  one  another  'n' 
keepin'  tally  o'  the  cocoanuts  in  a  little 
book,  at  the  same  time  not  forgettin'  ter 
tell  the  darkies  to  get  onter  their  jobs  'n' 
remember  they  was  hired  by  the  hour  'n' 
not  by  no  basket.  I'd  seen  him  before 
many  a  time.  He  was  the  mate.  Wallie 
steps  over  to  him.  "She  has  sailed  the 
Spanish  main,  hasn't  she?"  says  Wallie. 

It  was  a  hot  kind  'f  a  mawnin',  'n'  the 
tally  clerk  was  sweating.   He  slews  around 
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like  he'd  like  to  slam  somebody,  but  when 
he  sees  it  was  Wallie  he  only  said,  "Oh-h, 
hulloh,  kid!"  'n'  then  he  sees  me  'n'  says, 
"Hulloh,  Hiker!"  Then  he  sets  one 
mark  cornerwise  acrost  four  other  up-and- 
down  marks, 'n'  ^'  Forty-five,"  he  calls  out, 
'n'  then  ter  Wallie,  "What  jew  ask,  kid?" 

"She  has  sailed  the  Spanish  main, 
hasn't  she?" 

"Sailed  the  Spanish  main?"  The 
mate's  forehead  knots  up.  "Spanish 
main?    Jew  mean  the  West  Injees?" 

Wallie  knots  his  forehead,  too.  "  Well, 
the  West  Injees  is  included,  I  think,  sir." 

"Then,  yes,  we  sail  the  Spanish  main, 
but  not  any  more  'n  we  can  help.  No 
money  in  it." 

"There  used  to  be  one  time — Spanish 
doubloons  'n'  galleons,"  says  Wallie. 

"One  time — maybe,"  says  the  mate, 
smilin'  at  Wallie.  "But  nowadays,  if  we 
puts  into  a  port  in  the  West  Injees — some 
free  port.  Sin  Tommiss  or  the  like  on  the 
way  up — it's  mostly  to  get  a  few  bottles 
o'  good  rum  fer  our  friends.  You  ask 
your  father  next  time  you  go  up  the  street 
if  he'd  like  ter  get  hold  of  a  few  cases  'f 
Bolles  gin,  will  yer — fer  himself?  But 
don't  ask  him  when  anybody's  'round. 
But  it's  h —  the  devil  'n'  all  collectin'  the 
crew  again,  they've  so  many  acquaint- 
ances ashore.  They're  more  relations, 
them  Barbadors  niggers,  than —  But 
what  yer  lookin'  at?" 

"Ah-h!"  says  Wallie.  "Look!  The 
whiskers,  'n'  the  roll  to  his  walk,  'n'  the 
short  black  cutty  'tween  his  teeth — he's 
a  real  old  salt,  isn't  he?" 

It  was  Old  Tom  Hickey,  who'd  come  up 
out  the  fo'c's'le,  'n'  wi'  the  stem  of  a'  old 
T.  D.  pipe  was  makin'  signs  at  Wallie. 

"  'Skuse  me,  sir,"  says  Wallie,  'n'  hur- 
ries to  shake  hands  with  Old  Tom. 

The  mate  puts  down  another  catty- 
cornered  mark  acrost  four  up-and-down 
ones.  "Fifty,"  he  says,  'n'  turns  ter  see 
what's  doin',  'n'  when  he  does,  "Y'  old 
fraud!"  he  says,  but  winks  just  the  same 
at  Old  Tom. 

Old  Tom  points  the  end  o'  the  short 
pipe-stem  at  Wallie.  "Lemme  see  now. 
Ain't  you  the  young  man  what  my  old 
friend " 

"Old  Bill,  the  cook  o'  the  A nloineUe?'' 

"Ay,  that's  her.  An'  him.  An'  I'm 
the  cook  o'  this  brigantine." 


"And  a  rakish  brigantine  she  is,"  says 
Wallie,  'n'  cocks  a  wise  eye  alow  'n'  aloft 
at  her. 

"One  o'  the  rakishest  ever  I  sailed  on. 
But  I  was  goin'  ter  say — ain't  you  the 
young  man  my  old  friend  Bill  used  ter  tell 
stories  ter?" 

"Oh,  fine  stories!  Pirates  sometimes, 
though  others  sounded  like — you  know — 
'  'rabian  Nights ' — Sindbad  the  Sailor  goin' 
down  to  the  bottom  o'  the  sea." 

"But  they  wasn't."  Old  Tom  puts  his 
pipe  back  between  his  teeth  'n'  solemn- 
like  lets  his  lips  flop  'round  the  stem  'f  it. 
"  No,  sir — Bible.  The  Mardy  Graw  I  was 
in  this  time — a  French  brigantine." 

"Ah-h!"  says  Wallie,  'n'  looks  at  me. 
"A  brigantine,  Hiker!  'n'  long  'n'  low  was 
she,  sir?" 

"She  was  that  long  yer'd  need  a  bi- 
cercle  to  be  runnin'  fore  'n'  aft  on  her  deck. 
An'  that  low! — why,  when  we  was  off  the 
Gallipagos  Islands  one  time  off  the  west 
coast  'f  Africa,  one  cam  day  with  a  load 
o'  lumber,  'n'  a  Httle  swell  on,  the  turtles 
asleep  on  the  top  o'  the  water  just  nachally 
floated  outer  our  mid-deck  over  the  rail." 

"My!     And  rakish,  was  she?" 

"Was  she?  Why,  her  masts  laid  back 
like  this — I  wisht  I  had  a  longer-stemmed 
pipe  ter  show  you.  Next  time  you  think 
of  it  when  yer  up  t'  yer  father's  store,  you 
might  bring  me  a  good  long-stemmed  pipe. 
A  French  brier  'd  be  all  right.  A  good 
French  brier  while  yer  pickin'  one  out. 
An'  a  little  Navy  smoke  if  yer  happen  to 
have  time.  But  'bout  the  Mardy  Graw^' 
— Old  Tom  lays  the  inch  'n'  a  half  o'  pipe- 
stem  at  'bout  half-way  'tween  the  flat  o' 
the  deck  'n'  the  foremast — "there's  how 
rakish  the  Mardy  Graw  was." 

"My,  but  she  was  rakish,  wasn't  she?" 
says  Wallie. 

"I  sh'd  say!  The  rakishest  ever  I 
sailed  on,  'n'  I  been  shipmates  with  some 
pretty  rakish  ones  in  my  day.  Well,  we 
was  carr'in'  sail  on  the  Mardy  Graw,  n' 
we  had  a  skipper  out  o'  Nantucket  called 
Roarin'  Bill  Higgins,  'cause  every  time 
anything  happened  he  didn't  like,  which 
was  frequent,  he'd  let  a  roar  outer  him. 
An'  when  it  blowed! — nothin'  made  Bill 
roar  like  a  good  fresh  gale  o'  wind.  He'd 
stand  lashed  ter  the  wheel,  lashed  tight's 
wax,  with  his  stummick  jam  ag'in'  the 
wheel-spokes ' ' 
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"Oo-h-h!"  says  Wallie. 

''Yes,  'n'  he'd  let  a  roar  outer  him,  an' 
mebbe  he'd  sing,  'Hail  Columbia,  Happy 
Land!'  'tween  the  roars.  With  all  sail  to 
her,  for  Roarin'  Bill  was  out  to  make  a 
rekkid  passage  'tween  the  China  Sea  'n' 
the  Bay  o'  Biscay — with  low^r  courses, 
to'gallants,  r'yals,  skys'l,  moons'l,  star- 
s'ls " 

"Stars'ls?"  says  Wallie.  ''I  never 
heard  o'  stars'ls  afore." 

"Nor  nobody  else,  excep'  in  the  Mardy 
Graw,  with  Roarin'  Bill  Higgins  ter  the 
wheel.  Well,  there  w^as  Roarin'  Bill,  'n'  it 
ablowin'  'n'  ablowin'  'n'ablowin',  areg'lar 
what-d'-yer-call  them  blows  in  the  Yeast?  " 

"Monsoons,  is  it?" 

"That's  them — monsoons.  Well,  there 
we  was  four  days  out  o'  Hong  Kong,  with 
a  cargo  o'  sooperfine  silks  'n'  Oolong  tea, 
'n'  there  was  Roarin'  Bill  'n'  the  Mardy 
Graw  goin'  ter  make  a  rekkid  'tween  China 
'n'  France,  'n'  there  she  was  with  her 
fo'c's'le  head  under  water,  she  was  that 
low,  when  crack!  goes  her  fo'm'st,  'n' 
crack!  goes  her  mainm'st." 

"Oo-h-h— !"  says  Wallie. 

"Yes,  boy,  'n'  well  you  might  ooh!  for 
there  we  was  in  the  middle  o'  Thinjun 
Ocean  a  wreck,  wi'  waves  awashin'  high 
over  us,  'n'  the  masts  'n'  yards  poundin' 
ag'in'  ourbullarks,  'n'  a  cargo  o'  silks  wuth 
three  or  four  or  five  dollars  a  yard,  'n'  tea, 
Oolong  tea,  wuth  ten  dollars  a  pound,  for 
the  King  o'  France's  private  kitchen. 
An'  a  lot  o'  other  things — a  million  francs' 
wuth  alone  'f  black  ebinny  toy  yeller- 
phints  f'r  the  buthday  o'  the  King  o' 
France's  oldest  son — the  air  to  the  throne. 
An'  there  we  was  wi'  that  cargo  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  francs,  when  off 
in  the  offing  we  spies  a  pirate  junk." 

"Ah-h!"  says  Wallie. 

"Ah-h,  yes,  boy.  An'  she  ranges  up 
abreast  'f  us  'n'  fires  a  broadside  o'  stink- 
pots aboard.     Ever  heard  o'  them,  boy?  " 

"O  yes — in  stories.  But  they  never 
say  what  they  smell  like." 

"How  could  they?  No  man  could 
smell  the  smell  'f  'em  long  ernough  ter  de- 
scribe 'n'  live — not  'n'  live.  But  forty 
times  wuss  than  rubber  boots  'n'  old  wigs 
burnin'  tergether  over  a  fire  o'  melted 
lard  they  was.  An'  we  was  tryin'  ter 
clear  away  the  wreckage  'n'  doin'  pretty 
well,  too,  till  them  thirty  or  forty  stink- 


pots comes  bouncin'  aboard.  We  has  to 
hold  our  heads  over  the  side  in  the  boilin' 
seas  so's  not  to  smother,  'n'  the  pirates, 
seein'  how  it  was,  puts  off  in  boats." 

"But  the  gale " 

"Oh-h,  it's  moderated  by  this  time. 
Them  monsoons  they  comes  'n'  goes" — 
Old  Tom  waves  his  hand — "quick  as 
that.  An'  the  pirates  comes  on,  four- 
teen 'r  fifteen  loads  'f  'em,  wi'  ev-very 
pirate  his  snicker-snee  'n'  his  bow-knot 
hangin'  ter  his  waist,  an'  tosselled  coats 
like  the  bath-robes  fust-class  passinjers 
wears  aboard  the  ocean  liners  on  'em. 
An'  they  was  all  wearin'  red  shoes,  the 
surest  mark  yer  know  'f  a  pirate  in 
Chinese  waters,  wi'  blue  pongpongs  ter 
the  toes  of  'em." 

"An'  cues,  o'  course?"  says  Wallie. 

"  O'  course.  Yer  couldn't  buy,  let  alone 
work  yer  passage  aboard  a  sure-enough 
Chinese  pirate  junk  'thout  yer  had  a  cue 
ter  the  back  o'  yer  waist,  'n'  mostly  done 
up  in  green  'n'  yeller  ribbons.  An'  on 
they  come,  fourteen  'r  fifteen  boat-loads  'f 
'em,  'n'  eighteen  oars  to  ev-very  boat,  'n' 
singin'  like  it  was  a  church  hymn — 

"  '  0  chin  chan  choo  yoo  chipper  chow  yah — ! ' 

the  Chinese  pirates'  war-song — that  is,  the 
fust  line,  'n'  means — 

"  '  O  hated  forrin  devils,  pre-pare  yusselves  to 
die!' 

A  fine  song  ter  read  mebbe,  but  not  ter 
hear  in  the  middle  o'  the  Indian  Ocean. 
No,  sir.  An'  we  says  t'  ourselves,  '  We're 
doomed ! '  Even  Roarin'  Bill  'd  quit  roar- 
in', when  upon  deck,  cam  'n'  tranq'ill 
from  the  cabin,  comes  the  Rajjer." 

"Ah-h,  a  Rajjer!  An'  how  come  it 
they  was  a  Rajjer  aboard?" 

"I  meant  to  told  yer  'bout  the  Rajjer 
afore,  an'  the  gold  casket  set  wi'  di'monds 
he  kep'  below  in  his  private  cabin.  Four 
'f  his  Injin  servants  used  ter  stand  over 
that  casket,  watch  'n'  watch,  night  'n' 
day,  outside  the  door  'f  his  cabin,  steady 
as  stachoos  in  a  musee.  We  used  t'  eat 
many  a  meal  for'ard  wonderin'  what  he 
kep'  in  that  caskit.  O'  course,  'count  o' 
the  di'monds  on  the  outside,  we  knew  it 
must  'a'  been  somethin'  gorjus  'n'  beyond 
price.  On  deck  he  comes  now — the  Raj- 
jer— wi'  the  caskit,  'n'  raises  his  eyes  to 
Heaven  'n'  says  somethin',  'n'  turns  ter 
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the  north  'n'  ter  the  yeast  'n'  ter  the 
south  'n'  ter  the  west,  bowin'  ter  the  deck 
'n'  sayin'  somethin'  each  time.  An'  then 
he  says  a  word  in  his  own  langwidge  to  his 
own  special  valley — a  monstrous  black 
fuhler  'bout  seven  foot  high  'n'  three  foot 
beam,  'n'  muscles  acrost  his  back  like  the 
coils  o'  that  hawser  there,  'n'  a  battle-axe 
ter  his  waist — 'n'  the  big  servant  he  draws 
his  battle-axe  'n'  he  looks  to  the  sun  'n' 
says  somethin',  'n'  he  turns  ter  the  north 
'n'  the  yeast  'n'  the  south  'n'  the  west, 
bowin'  ter  the  deck  each  time,  'n'  he 
salutes  the  Rajjer  solemn,  'n'  takes  one 
swing  'f  his  battle-axe  'n'  chops  off  the 
lock  o'  the  gold  'n'  jewelled  caskit,  'n'  up 
flies  the  cover  'n'  there's  a  dragon  black 
as  ink  wi'  one  eye.  But  that  one  eye, 
lemme  tell  you,  boy,  was  big  as  twenty 
ord'nary  eyes,  'n'  a  hundred  blue  lights 
comin'  outer  it.  An'  then  we  knew  what 
he  meant,  'cause  o'  course  ev-verybody 
sailin'  the  China  seas  in  them  days  'd 
heard  o'  the  Sacred  Black  Dragon  o'  the 
kingdom  o'  Kingsing  Kooma." 

"Woo-hoo!"  says  Wallie. 

*'Woo-hoo,  yes.  'Twas  the  Sacred 
Black  Dragon  which  the  Rajjer,  when  he 
told  it  ter  go  overboard,  would  go  down 
ter  the  bottom  o'  the  sea  'n'  bring  up  outer 
his  cave  the  great  sea-serpent  Lamma 
Looka,  but  the  dragon,  arter  he  told  the 
serpent  to  go  up,  would  never  come  back, 
'n'  if  the  Rajjer  didn't  have  the  Sacred 
Black  Dragon  ter  bring  in  the  gold  'n' 
jewelled  caskit  once  ev-very  year  ter  the 
great  hall  o'  the  Twelve  Kings  when  the 
Seven  High  Lords  set  in  judgmint,  why 
the  Rajjer  he'd  ha'  ter  give  up  his  right 
ter  the  throne  o'  the  kingdom  o'  Kingsing 
Kooma,  when  his.  father  died,  'n'  at  this 
time  his  father  wasn't  expected  ter  live 
very  long. 

"But  now  we  see  why  he  was  ready  to 
lose  his  kingdom.  Yer  see,  he  was  takin' 
passage  wi'  us  ter  visit  the  King  o'  France, 
for  we  bein'  a  fast  packet,  he  knew  he'd 
get  there  in  a  hurry  with  us.  But  we  had 
aboard  the  Mardy  likewise  for  passinjers 
a  great  general  o'  French  dragoons,  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  Roshambo,  'n'  his  daugh- 
ter, the  most  beyoocheyus  young  female 
ever  I  laid  eyes  on.  'Twas  plain  from  the 
beginnin'  the  Rajjer  'd  fell  in  love  wi'  the 
French  general's  daughter — Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  her  first  name.     'Twas  'count  o' 


her,  some  said,  he  come  aboard  in  the  fust 
place,  'n'  not  because  the  Mardy  Graw 
was  so  fast,  'n'  Roarin'  Bill  such  a  driver. 
But  there's  always  them  as  can  go  back 
'n'  'count  for  anything.  I  say  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  arter  he  come  aboard  us  at 
Hong  Kong. 

''Howsomever,  now  he  was  so  deep  in 
love  with  the  beyoocheyus  Marie  Antoi- 
nette he  wouldn't  a-cared  if  he  lost  forty 
kingdoms  'f  Kingsing  Kooma.  He  steps 
over  to  where  she  is  clingin'  ter  her  noble 
sire,  wi'  tears  in  her  eyes  for  the  fate 
which  is  about  to  befall  them,  'n'  salutes 
her,  'n'  bends  one  knee  'n'  kisses  her  hand, 
'n'  then  he  says  somethin'  in  his  own  lang- 
widge again,  'n'  taps  the  dragon's  tail  wi' 
his  own  jewelled  sword,  'n'  over  the  stab- 
bid  quarter  goes  the  dragon  wi'  the  one 
big  eye,  'n'  all  the  blue  lights  sparkin' 
outer  it,  'n'  the  Rajjer  shanties  a  hymn, 
beginnin' — 

*"0  weeber  wow! 
O  weeber  wow ! ' 

as  the  dragon  dives  inter  the  sea. 

"Down  inter  the  sea  the  Sacred  Black 
Dragon  dives,   'n'   one  minute  ex-actly 
arter  he'd  wagged  his  tail  'n'  gone  outer 
sight,  outer  the  boilin'  seas  rises  the  great- 
est  sea-serpent   of   all,   Lamma  Looka. 
We'd  all  heard  o'  him,  o'  course,  but  never 
till  then  'd  seen  him.     Three  times  as  long 
as  the  Mardy  Graw,  'n'  twice  as  beamy, 
he  was,  'n'  fat  'round  the  belly  as  could 
be,  wi'  a  three-pronged  tail  on  him  that 
was  mebbe  forty  foot  across  the  prongs. 
Green-scaledon  the  chest  he  was,  but  navy- 
blue  down  his  back — bright  navy-blue  wi' 
a  red  topknot  back  'f  his  ears  like  yer  see 
on  a  young  rooster  somethin'.     An'  three 
eyes  in  his  head,  one  in  the  middle  o'  the 
other  two.     An'  he  rears  up,  an'  down 
he  comes  wi'  his  three-pronged  tail  bam  i 
acrost  three  or  four  pirates'  boats  to  onct 
An'  he  rears  up  ag'in  'n'  down  he  comes 
bam!  acrost  three  or  four  more  pirate 
boats  to  onct.     Bam!  he  comes,  'n'  bam 
'n'  bam!  till  all  we  could  see  was  pirates 
heads  'n'  pieces  o'  boats  'n'  oars  bobbin 
up  'n'  down  in  the  spoutin'  sea  'n'  cryin 
out  funny  chop-words  for  us  to  save  'em 
An'  some  of  us  begins  ter  feel  soft-hearted 
'n'  is  wishin'  to  save  'em,  but  Roarin'  Bill 
lets  a  roar  outer  him,  'n'  'Not  a  ding- 
bitted  one! '  says  Roarin'  Bill — like  that." 
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"Woo-h-h!"  says  Wallie.  "An'  the 
sea-serpent  Lamma  Looka  then?" 

''He  swims  'round  'n'  'round  the  brigan- 
tine, wi'  his  stabbid  eye  cocked  up  to  the 
Raj jer,  'n'  the  Rajjer  makes  a  sign  ter  me, 
who'd  always  been  his  fav'rite  o'  the  crew, 
'n'  I  understand  n'  tells Roarin' Bill, 'n' Bill 
says  '  Fine! '  'n'  has  the  crew  loosen  up  the 
yanchor  which  was  hangin'  over  the  port 
bow,  'n'  bimeby,  when  the  great  serpent 
is  under  our  flyin'  jib-boom  wi'  his  three- 
pronged  tail  flat  out  on  the  water,  I  makes 
a  noose  same  as  the  cowboys  do  wi'  their 
lahyats  in  the  circus,  but  I  does  it  wi'  the 
hawser,  'n'  lassoos  Lamma  Looka  by  the 
middle  prong  'f  his  tail,  'n'  whoosh-sh! 
away  goes  Lamma  Looka  sou' west  b' 
west,  just  the  course  we  want  him. 

"An'  never  a  breath  do  he  fetch  till  he 
has  put  us  past  the  Cape  o'  Good  Hope, 
'n'  he's  in  a  fair  way  to  keep  on  goin'  'n' 
take  us  clean  ter  the  South  Pole,  still 
headed  sou'west  b'  west,  on'y  the  Rajjer 
comes  up  on  deck  wdth  his  own  special 
valley,  the  monstrous  big  fuhler,  'n'  the 
big  lad  goes  out  on  the  flyin'  jib-boom  'n' 
reaches  down  'n'  taps  Lamma  a  poke  with 
the  handle  o'  the  battle-axe  he  cut  open 
the  jewelled  caskit  with — taps  him  three 
times  on  the  port  side  o'  the  stabbid  prong, 
'n'  at  that  Lamma  Looka  makes  a  turn 
'n'  heads  more  northerly,  'n'  the  fust 
thing  we  know — a  couple  o'  days  or  so — 
we're  off  the  nor'east  coast  o'  Brazil  'n' 
headed  for  the  C'ribbean  Sea." 

"C'ribbean  Sea,"  says  Wallie — "ain't 
that  the  Spanish  main?" 

"Sure.  But  Roarin'  Bill  says  he  don't 
want  ter  go  up  no  C'ribbean  Sea,  so  he 
ups  'n'  with  an  axe  'n'  a  roar  he  cuts  the 
hawser  off  short,  'n'  the  serpent  he  'most 
leaps  out  the  water  when  he  finds  we  ain't 
hangin'  outer  him  no  longer  'n'  goes  faster 
'n  ever  ter  the  nor'ard,  'n'  in  no  time  he 
was  hull-down.  But  long  arter  he  was 
hull-down  we  could  trail  him  by  the  smok- 
in'  white  wake  'f  him  ter  the  nor'ard." 

"And  what  did  Roarin'  Bill  do  then?" 

"Claps  all  sail  ter  the  Mardy  Graw,  'n' 
away  we  goes  for  the  coast  o'  France,  'n' 
was  goin'  ter  make  the  fastest  passage 
ever,  on'y  we  puts  inter  the  Sargossa  Sea 
in  the  mid-watch  one  night  'n'  lay  there 
eleven  weeks  'n'  two  days." 

"Is  that  where  the  sea- weed  goes 
'round  'n'  'round?" 


"'Round  'n'  'round,  yes — sea-weed  'n' 
ships  'n'  men  a  thousand  years  dead. 
But  we  gets  out  at  last — on'y  we  was  one 
day  behind  the  rekkid  ter  the  Bay  o'  Bis- 
cay, 'n'  Roarin'  Bill  was  so  mad  he  would- 
n't sit  inter  his  meals.  We  was  all  sorry 
for  Bill  not  makin'  the  rekkid.  But,  any- 
way, we  lands  the  Rajjer  'n'  General  Ro- 
shambo  'n'  his  beyoocheyus  daughter  all 
right  in  Paris.  He  gives  us  all  a  twelve- 
carat    di'mond    goin',    the    Rajjer    did. 


The  mate  o'  the  brigantine  just  then 
revolves  'round  on  his  soap-boxes,  'n'  he 
puts  another  little  mark  acrost  four  up- 
and-down  ones — "A  hundred  'n'  thirty- 
five,"  he  calls,  'n'  "What  jew  do  with  yer 
diamond,  Tom?"  he  asks. 

An'  Wallie  waits,  int'rested-like,  to  hear 
what  became  o'  the  Rajjer's  diamond. 

"Don't  mind  him,"  says  Old  Tom. 

"An'  did  the  French  general's  daughter 
marry  the  Rajjer?"  asks  Wallie. 

"O'  course.  Could  she  do  anything 
else  arter  he  give  up  his  kingdom  o'  King- 
sing  Kooma  ter  save  her  'n'  her  father 
fr'm  them  pirates?" 

"An'  they  never  went  back  to  his  king- 
dom in  China?" 

"He  couldn't — not  arter  he  lost  the 
Sacred  Black  Dragon  wi'  the  one  eye. 
But  he  didn't  care  none  'bout  that.  He 
had  billions  o'  francs,  'n'  that  chest  was 
likewise  full  ter  re-ple-tion  o'  jewels  'n' 
jems  big  as — oh,  big  as  cocoanuts  in  that 
baskit,  some  of  'em.  He  bought  four  or 
five  shattos — them's  castles  in  France — 
for  her.  An'  their  oldest  son  married  the 
King  o'  France's  oldest  daughter,  'n'  I 
dunno  but  he's  King  o'  France  now.  I 
often  thought  as  how  I  oughter  write  over 
there  'n'  find  out  how  the  Rajjer  is." 

"S-st,  Tom!"  says  the  mate  from  atop 
'f  his  two  soap-boxes,  'n'  holds  up  his 
watch  fer  Old  Tom  to  have  a  look  at. 
"The  old  man  '11  be  here  at  twelve." 

"Ten  ter  twelve! — hellen  blazes!"  says 
Old  Tom,  "'n'  I  ain't  even  got  the  table 
set!"  'n'  down  the  fo'c's'le  ladder  'n' 
outer  sight  he  goes. 

Wallie  gazes  sorrerful-like  after  him,  'n' 
then  he  comes  over  to  the  mate.  "I'll 
bet  he's  a  great  cook.  Old  Tom,"  says 
Wallie. 

"His  cookin',"  says  the  mate,  "is  like 
his    stories — full   o'   surprises,"    'n'   was 
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goin'  to  tell  us  more,  when  a  man  comes 
down  the  dock  'n'  scowls  at  him,  'n' 
scowls  at  us,  'n'  don't  even  look  pleasant 
at  Wallie,  so  I  know  he  must  be  the  skip- 
per 'n'  I  says,  ''I  guess  we'd  better  be 
goin'  back,  Wallie." 

An'  when  we  get  back  to  the  store 
Wallie  tells  his  father  'bout  the  pirates  'n' 
the  dragon  'n'  the  Rajjer  'n'  the  sea- 
serpent  'n'  the  French  general's  daughter, 
'n'  Wallie's  father  has  one  o'  the  clerks  get 
down  some  charts,  so  Wallie  could  stretch 
out  atop  o'  the  counter  'n'  look  up  some 
o'  the  places  Old  Tom  spoke  about.  An' 
he  finds  all  the  places  Old  Tom  spoke 
about  'cept  the  Gallipagos  Islands  off  the 
west  coast  'f  Africa. 

"Well,  Old  Tom  is  gettin'  old,"  says 
Wallie's  father,  "  'n'  he's  misplaced  them 
in  his  memory." 

"That  must  be  it — he's  gettin'  old," 
says  Wallie,  "but  he's  a  great  old  sea-dog 
just  the  same,  isn't  he,  papa?  An'  don't 
you  think  I  oughter  bring  him  down  a 
French  brier  pipe  like  he  hinted  at — from 
th'  other  store?" 

An'  Wallie's  father  says  all  right,  on'y 
all  the  pipes  in  th'  other  store  was  English, 
so  Wallie  'n'  me  picked  out  the  best  one 


there  was,  'n'  brought  it  down  to  Old 
Tom  that  afternoon,  'n'  I  tells  him  what 
Wallie's  father  'd  told  me  ter  tell  him — 
that  a  better  pipe  than  it  never  come  out 
o'  France. 

An'  Old  Tom  takes  a  look  at  the  trade- 
mark, 'n'  then  at  Wallie  'n'  me,  'n'  says, 
"An'  you  c'n  tell  Mr.  Whelan  that  I  said 
that  a  better  Rajjer  than  the  one  I  told 
you  boys  about  never  come  out  the  king- 
dom o'  Kingsing  Kooma,  so  that's  all 
square." 

An'  the  mate  o'  the  brigantine,  he 
swivels  around  fr'm  atop  o'  his  two  soap- 
boxes, but  he  don't  say  annything,  on'y, 
"An'  me  tryin'  t'  impress  my  gang  with 
the  dignity  o'  labor!"  'n'  he  turns  to  his 
darkies  hoistin'  cocoanuts  out  the  hold,  'n' 
puts  down  another  catty-cornered  mark 
acrost  four  up-'n'-down  ones,  'n'  says, 
"Two  hundred  'n'  forty-five,  'n'  remem- 
ber, you  loafers,  you  ain't  no  rajjers  on  no 
rakish  brigantine.  You're  bein'  paid  by 
the  hour." 

By  that  time  Old  Tom  had  his  new  pipe 
goin',  'n'  was  sayin'  that  nex'  to  the  gold- 
mounted  Chinese  brier  the  Rajjer  give  him 
along  wi'  the  big  diamond,  'twas  the  best 
pipe  he  ever  drawed  smoke  through. 
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By  Amy  Lowell 

From  out  the  dragging  vastness  of  the  sea, 

Wave-fettered,  bound  in  sinuous  seaweed  strands, 
He  toils  toward  the  rounding  beach,  and  stands 

One  moment,  white  and  dripping,  silently, 

Cut  like  a  cameo  in  lazuli. 
Then  falls,  betrayed  by  shifting  shells,  and  lands 
Prone  in  the  jeering  water,  and  his  hands 

Clutch  for  support  where  no  support  can  be. 
So  up,  and  down,  and  forward,  inch  by  inch, 

He  gains  upon  the  shore,  where  poppies  glow 

And  sandflies  dance  their  little  lives  away. 
The  sucking  waves  retard,  and  tighter  clinch 

The  weeds  about  him,  but  the  land-winds  blow, 

And  in  the  sky  there  blooms  the  sun  of  May. 


THE    STRAIGHT    TIP 


By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

IlLLUSTRATION    BY    ARTHUR    E.    BeCHER 


^^^^^ROWER  hesitated  an  in- 
stant before  ringing,  then 
put  his  hand  firmly  on  the 
knob  and  pulled.  Shottel, 
the  detective,  looked  ap- 
praisingly  at   the  draw- 


ing-room curtains  as  they  stood  waiting. 
''Slick  stuff,"  he  grinned,  jerking  his 
thumb  toward  the  windows.  Trower  as- 
sented, wondering  vaguely  why  detectives 
were  usually  thick-set  and  jovial.  He  had 
always  fancied  them — with  the  immortal 
exception  of  William  J.  Burns — livid  and 
long-nosed,  like  keen  unhealthy  ferrets. 
What  a  lot  of  rot  you  didnH  unlearn  at  col- 
lege !  The  old  swelling  polysyllables  about 
law  and  order  took  a  deal  of  solid  and  sor- 
did propping.  So  much,  he  had  discovered 
in  Lawton's  office.  Somehow,  he  had 
fancied  that  you  could  punish  criminals 
from  above,  disdainfully,  never  coming  in 
contact  with  them.  And  here  he  was,  on 
Duberly's  front  steps,  with  that  hopelessly 
vulgar  Shottel  beside  him.  Inconceivable ! 

"A  minute  and  a  half.  Guess  you'd 
better  try  it  again.  They've  got  their 
nerve  with  them." 

Trower  started.  Shottel  was  quite 
right.  He  pulled  the  bell  again,  with  a 
long  authoritative  ring. 

"You  don't  want  to  lie  down  on  this, 
you  know,"  came  a  whisper  in  his  ear. 
Shottel's  face  was  creased  with  laughter, 
but  his  little  eyes  looked  sharp  out  of  the 
surrounding  pudginess.  "He'll  do  any 
old  damned  thing  he  can,  of  course.  Al- 
ways slippery,  embezzlers." 

Before  Trower  could  reply,  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  well-groomed,  sharp-fea- 
tured maid — who  was  too  well-trained  to 
let  her  eyebrows  hint  what  she  thought  of 
Shottel.  Mr.  Duberly  was  not  at  home, 
but  they  could  see  Mrs.  Duberly,  if  they 
would  wait.  They  were  not  adrnittedto 
the  drawing-room,  but  from  the  little  room 
opposite  they  could  look  at  the  drawn  vel- 
vet curtains  that  protected  it. 
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"He's  got  wind  of  it,"  murmured  Shot- 
tel. His  eyes,  as  he  spoke,  darted  about 
the  room,  from  bookcase  to  telephone 
desk,  appraising  rugs,  photographs,  furni- 
ture, impartially.  "You  have  to  do  this 
kind  of  thing  mighty  carefully,"  he  said; 
"and  then  they  always  get  away  with 
something.  No  telling  how  much  of  it  be- 
longs to — her."  He  stopped  and  sank  his 
voice  to  a  whisper  as  the  rustle  of  skirts 
came  along  the  hall.  At  the  same  time  he 
spread  himself  a  little  more  comfortably 
in  the  chair.  But  his  eyes  were  keener 
than  ever  under  the  fat  eyelids.  Trower 
meanwhile  sat  up  nervously,  ready  to  rise, 
which  he  did  when  Mrs.  Duberly  paused 
in  the  door. 

Trower  made  no  attempt  at  preface. 
It  was  not  a  social  errand,  and  he  did  not 
want  to  pretend,  even  for  the  fraction  of 
an  instant,  that  it  was. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Duberly 
is?" 

The  gaunt,  well-dressed  woman  in  front 
of  him — she  was  rather  like  an  edition  de 
luxe  of  the  maid  who  had  let  them  in — 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment  without 
speaking. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  want.  He  is 
not  well  and  is  out  of  town  for  a  few  days." 

Trower,  as  far  as  a  sensitive  young  cub 
could — a  sensitive  young  cub  out  of  Law- 
ton's  office,  that  is — measured  her  hos- 
tility and  her  intelligence.  Shottel  was 
thinking  that  the  wives  of  respectable 
crooks  were  always  a  nuisance.  You 
couldn't  treat  them  like  the  accomplices 
they  usually  were.  Shottel  was  not  sen- 
timental about  women — had  no  reason 
to  be. 

Mrs.  Duberly  still  did  not  sit  down,  and 
Trower  did  not  wonder.  He  had  picked  up 
something  on  the  quiet  little  elm-shaded 
campus  that  gave  him  a  sense  of  differ- 
ences— a  sense  which  this  big  Middle 
Western  metropolis  had  not  yet  wholly 
blunted.     He  felt  just  then  the  difference 
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between  himself  and  Mrs.  Duberly — felt 
it  as  nearly  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween her  and  Shottel.  She  couldn't  ask 
them  to  sit  down;  they  smelt  all  over  of 
their  dirty  errand.  And  he,  at  least, 
didn't  want  to  be  seated.  True,  they  were 
empowered  by  law  to  pursue  Duberly  any- 
where— to  wait  for  him  in  his  own  draw- 
ing-room. Trower  suddenly  saw  himself 
standing  there  for  many  hours,  half  en- 
veloped in  the  silken  curtains  as  in  a  sen- 
try-box. 

''  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  see 
him.  Our  business  is  very  urgent.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  he  is?" 

*' Certainly  not."  Her  answer  was 
very  crisp,  but  she  took  one  step  nearer 
him  as  she  spoke. 

Trower  narrowed  his  eyes.  'T  am 
sorry,  Mrs.  Duberly,  but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  have  to — or  else  keep  us  here  until  he 
comes  back.  You  will  be  wise  to  give  us 
any  help  you  can.  There  are  plenty  of 
clues.  We  shall  find  him  in  any  case  and 
probably  with  more  publicity."  Lawton 
had  told  him  you  often  had  to  bluff  a  good 
deal  before  you  could  serve  a  warrant — 
one  of  this  kind,  at  least.  He  didn't  par- 
ticularly like  the  taste  of  the  lie,  though. 
Trower  knew  perfectly  that  their  great 
hope  had  been  to  catch  Duberly  before  he 
had  wind  of  anything. 

Slowly  Mrs.  Duberly  looked  from  him 
to  Shottel,  then  quickly  back,  as  if  no 
circumstances,  however  strange,  could 
make  it  necessary  for  her  to  look  at  Shot- 
tel. Shottel  did  not  mind;  he  had 
summed  up  Mrs.  Duberly  and  was  think- 
ing how  poorly  she  probably  compared 
with  Mavis  Charle.  He  believed  Mrs. 
Duberly  didn't  go  in  for  the  social  game. 
Well,  he  didn't  wonder.  He  guessed  he 
had  some  sympathy  with  old  Duberly — • 
though  that  would  not  make  him  less  keen 
on  the  scent.  Business  was  business.  In 
his  humble  way,  however,  Shottel  kept  an 
eye  open  for  character.  He  couldn't  quite 
decide  whether  or  not  Mrs.  Duberly  knew 
about  Mavis  Charle.  She  would  know 
very  soon — it  was  certain  that  Mavis 
Charle  had  absorbed  more  of  Duberly's 
loot  than  his  wife.  Then  it  would  be 
either  divorce  or  the  martyr's  pose.  Mrs. 
Duberly  wasn't  the  kind  to  shoot.  He 
pulled  himself  up,  gagging  his  shrewdness. 
Mrs.  Duberly  was  addressing  Trower. 
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"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  you  are, 
and  what  you  want?" 

Trower  pulled  out  a  card  and  handed 
it  to  her.     He  just  mentioned  Shottel 's 


name. 


This  may  tell  me  who  you  are,  but  not 
what  you  want." 

"  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Duberly  on  very  im- 
portant business." 

The  intelligence  in  her  eyes  grew. 
Suddenly  she  stepped  forward,  putting 
out  her  hand  so  that  it  almost  touched 
him.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  a  woman 
on  guard,  yet  approaching  the  enemy. 
She  scrutinized  him  closely.  To  watch 
her  face  was  like  seeing  from  a  cliff  at  sun- 
rise the  slow  inevitable  irradiation  of  the 
world.  There  were  several  stages  be- 
tween suspicion  and  knowledge,  but  no 
change  of  expression,  no  emotional  play, 
no  recomposition  of  the  features — mere 
intensifying  of  the  intelligence  in  the  eyes. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  in  the  tone  of  con- 
viction, the  intonation  of  query  being  a 
mere  form. 

"  Something  has  happened?  Whom  do 
you  represent?" 

The  warrant  in  his  pocket  felt  bulky. 
It  seemed  to  Trower  that  it  must  show 
from  the  outside. 

"I  represent  the  law." 

''Then  you  have  come  here  to  arrest 
him. ' '  There  was  not  even  the  pretence  of 
query  now.  Mrs.  Duberly  sat  down. 
Shottel  strained  his  ears  warily  so  that  no 
furtive  sound  outside  there,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  hall,  should  escape  him.  He 
rather  thought  Trower  was  messing  it, 
and  his  imagination  was  already  covering 
exits  and  sketching  in  the  plan  of  the  up- 
per floors. 

''You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  something  I  can  attend  to 
without  troubling  Mr.  Duberly  just  now. 
I  shall  have  to  know  sooner  or  later." 

Trower  smiled  nervously.  "But  you 
see,  Mrs.  Duberly,  it  isn't  my  business  to 
do  that.  Not  until  I  have  managed  to  see 
Mr.  Duberly.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  you  can  do.  It  is  really  important 
for  his  own  sake  that  I  should  find  him  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  things  can  be  cleared 
up,  the  easier  we  get  hold  of  him  the  bet- 
ter— the  less  scandal." 

Damn  the  bluff!  thought  Trower.  As 
if  Duberly's  systematic  robbing  of  the 
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Prairie  Trust  could  ever  be  cleared  up! 
The  whole  point  was  that  a  man  who  had 
kept  it  dark  so  long  would  get  aw^ay  at  the 
first  inkling  of  pursuit.  Trust  him  to 
know  the  extradition  laws!  He  would 
probably  have  cleared  out  before  if  it  had 
not  been  for  ^lavis  Charle.  Funny,  how 
criminals  always  wanted  to  finish  their 
little  bit — almost  never  got  away  on  time. 
A  week  ago  Duberly  could  have  flitted 
with  no  trouble.  Yet  he  must  have  been 
preparing  for  the  moment  of  discovery 
for  months. 

''Perhaps  Mrs.  Duberly  can  give  us 
some  other  information,"  Shottel's  bar- 
baric accent  cut  in.  Trower  suddenly 
wondered  if  Shottel  were  going  to  men- 
tion i\lrs.  Charle,  and  felt  he  should  knock 
the  man  down  if  he  did.  In  point  of  fact, 
Shottel  had  had  the  idea  and  dismissed  it. 
Mrs.  Duberly  did  not  look  to  him  like  a 
wife  who  could  be  angered  to  hysterics  by 
the  discovery  of  another  woman.  He 
rather  fancied  things  had  been  over  be- 
tween her  and  Duberly  for  too  long.  Shot- 
tel was  no  psychologist,  but  perhaps  he 
felt  through  his  thick  skin  the  aroma  of 
neglect  this  hard-featured  woman  dif- 
fused. Perhaps  his  eyes  merely  told  him 
that  she  naturally  would  be  neglected  by 
an  amateur  like  Duberly.  It  is  hard  to 
read  the  subconsciousness  of  Shottel. 

"You  will  certainly  get  nothing  what- 
ever from  me  unless  you  are  perfectly 
frank  with  me,"  was  what  she  replied  to 
Trower  after  a  moment.  She  ignored  the 
detective. 

It  shot  through  Trower's  mind  that 
even  if  it  hadn't  l)een  such  a  beastly  thing 
to  do,  springing  Mrs.  Charle  on  her  would 
not  induce  disclosures.  That  relieved  him. 
His  conviction  was  leased  on  instinct  sim- 
ply, whereas  Shottel's  at  least  had  been 
reached  by  the  murky  light  of  experience 
— so  many  years  of  searching  the  mud  for 
types.  Some  electric  communication  of 
results,  in  any  case,  passed  between  the 
two  men.  The  slim  blonde  figure  of  Mrs. 
Charle  passed  off  the  scene  into  the  non- 
committal wings. 

"I  should  say,  Mrs.  Duberly,  that  if 
there  weren't  something  wrong,  you  would 
tell  me  his  address  at  once." 

''My  husband  is  not  well,  and  is  out  of 
town  resting  for  a  few  days,"  she  returned 
quietly.   "Naturally,  unless  I  can  be  made 


to  understand  that  it  is  really  important, 
I  am  not  going  to  have  him  annoyed." 

"If  you  think  I  have  come  to  arrest 
him,  you  must  think  it's  pretty  im- 
portant." 

Mrs.  Duberly  did  not  seem  to  think  she 
had  walked  into  a  trap.  She  sat,  her 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  looking  grimly 
ahead  of  her,  trying  apparently  to  under- 
stand. There  was  no  hint  of  feeling  in 
her  face. 

"There  is  some  trouble,"  she  said.  "I 
think  I  had  better  know  all  about  it." 

From  the  utter  absence  of  protestation, 
from  her  readiness  to  face  possibilities, 
Trower  inferred  that  she  had  had  her  own 
suspicions.  She  could  not  be  an  accom- 
plice. He  wondered  if  the  wives  often 
were — they  were  such  credulous  fools. 
Besides,  when  a  man  like  Duberly  went 
wrong,  he  so  little  justified  his  conduct 
to  himself  that  he  never  expounded  it  to 
any  one  else.  But  certainly  if  she  had 
suspected  nothing,  she  would  have  handed 
out  Duberly's  address — for  that  Duberly 
was  really  ill  no  one  but  an  infant  would 
believe. 

Trower,  at  last,  sat  down.  He  felt  ut- 
terly unequal  to  the  occasion,  but  he  re- 
membered that  Lawton  had  sent  him  be- 
cause he  looked  like  a  gentleman.  Even 
Lawton  hadn't  pretended  he  was  one. 
Yet,  ironically  enough,  in  the  looser  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was.  "At  least  I've  got 
in,"  he  reflected.  That  comforted  him, 
though  he  perceived  dimly  that  Shottel's 
mind  was  already  planning,  behind  his  fat 
facial  exterior,  how  they  could  retrieve 
their  failure.     Recklessly  he  decided. 

"There  has  been  a  shortage  in  accounts 
at  the  Prairie  Trust,  and  they  want  Mr. 
Duberly  to  help  straighten  it  out." 

How  clumsily  he  was  doing  it !  Shottel 
would  have  lied  more  unscrupulously  but 
more  effectively — would  probably  have 
got  at  one  of  the  servants. 

"You  mean  that  Mr.  Duberly  is  con- 
sidered responsible?  " 

Trower  grew  desperate.  Then  a  sud- 
den inspiration  came:  perhaps  she  hated 
her  husband.  Perhaps  she  didn't  give  a 
damn — would  be  glad  of  a  chance  of  di- 
vorce, would  be  glad  of  Mavis  Charle. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Duberly." 

She  looked  at  him — for  only  a  moment, 
yet  with  such  an  intensity  of  mute  interro- 
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Ellen  Duberly  started  to  speak,  but  her  throat  seemed  constricted.     She  had  to  swallow  hard. — Page  232. 
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gation  that  it  seemed  like  an  age  while  her 
eyes  were  sucking  at  his  for  the  truth. 
Then  she  shook  her  head,  with  its  clumsy 
masses  of  straight  black  hair.  Her  lifted 
chin  showed  a  vein  in  her  thin  throat. 

''That  is  absurd,  of  course.  Quite  im- 
possible." 

Trower  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *'  That 
is  not  my  business." 

''No,  but  it  is  mine." 

He  grew  suddenly  impudent — to  Law- 
ton,  to  life,  to  everything  that  had  dragged 
him  into  the  mess.  He  couldn't,  in  de- 
cency, but  do  his  best  to  get  rid  of  the 
warrant  in  the  appointed  way.  He 
wouldn't,  as  he  so  wanted  to  do,  turn  and 
run  down  the  stone  steps  of  that  ominous 
house,  leaving  the  field  to  Shottel;  but  he 
would  chuck  it  all  after  he  got  out  of  this. 
Never  again ! 

"I  am  afraid  there  isn't  much  doubt. 
But  of  course  if  any  explanation  can  be 
made,  Mr.  Duberly  is  the  man  who  can 
make  it.  They  are  certainly  not  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  explanations  from  any 
one  else." 

"How  much  is  the  shortage?" 

"I  really  couldn't  tell  you,  Mrs.  Du- 
berly. And  that  isn't  my  business,  either. 
It  is  very  considerable." 

He  would  not  look  at  Shottel,  afraid 
that  even  Shottel's  face  would  not  be  able 
to  conceal  his  contempt. 

Mrs.  Duberly  rose  hastily  and  ungrace- 
fully. "May  I  speak  to  you  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  next  room,  Mr.  Trower?" 

Even  as  he  got  up  in  his  turn,  Trower 's 
mind  had  time  to  catch  at  and  reject  the 
suspicion  of  a  trick.  Shottel  would  be 
left  there — Shottel,  who  was  worth  ten  of 
him  in  an  emergency.  She  led  him  across 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dreary  gayety — a  desperate 
blitheness  of  intention  with  a  pathetic 
result  of  gloom — she  faced  him.  "Mr. 
Trower,  I  believe  you  are  doing  your 
duty.  I  don't  believe  you  like  it.  Will 
you  tell  me,  quite  honestly,  if  any  one  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Duberly  has 
been  at  fault?" 

The  young  man  looked  from  her  to  the 
Louis  Seize  furniture.  He  did  not  know  it 
was  Louis  Seize,  but  he  felt  the  contrast 
between  its  slim  elaboration  and  her  stern 
ugliness — each  seeming  consciously  to  in- 
sult the  other.     Trower  was  no  psycholo- 


gist, but  he  recognized  the  presence  of  an 
unusual  personality:  a  creature  in  no  sense 
practical,  yet  grim,  not  gracious,  more 
moral  than  mannerly.  She  was  very  like 
his  hazy  notion  of  a  Puritan — some  one,  at 
all  events,  hopelessly  unaware,  his  sex 
told  him,  of  the  metier  de  femme.  He 
thought  of  Mavis  Charle;  he  was  sure  that 
the  old-rose  and  gilt  of  the  room  would 
have  suited  her  much  better.  He  won- 
dered if  Duberly  had  thought  of  her  when 
he  paid  the  decorator.  So,  foolishly 
enough,  he  used  up  the  slight  pause  per- 
mitted him  before  his  answer.  He  had  a 
sense  of  detaching  Duberly's  wife  utterly 
from  her  surroundings  as  he  replied. 

"Mrs.  Duberly,  I'm  afraid  there  isn't 
any  doubt." 

For  a  long  moment  she  searched  his  face, 
finding  there  little  but  honest  discomfort. 

"Would  any  one  do  such  things  for 
this  ?  "  Her  eyes  passed  heavily  over  the 
gilded  objects,  as  she  murmured  it  to  her- 
self. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Trower,"  she  went 
on.  "I  quite  see  why  you  have  to  find 
my  husband.  Very  likely  there  is  nothing 
he  can't  set  straight;  but  he  must  have  a 
chance  to  do  it." 

She  led  the  way  back  into  the  smaller 
room  across  the  hall.  As  they  entered, 
Shottel's  alert  attitude  collapsed,  but  not 
quite  in  time.  Trower  saw  that  the  de- 
tective had  been  putting  in  some  im- 
mensely intent  moments. 

Mrs.  Duberly  rang,  and  the  hard-fea- 
tured maid  reappeared.  "  Frances,  go  to 
the  telephone  in  my  sitting-room  and  call 
up  Mr.  Duberly.  I  wish  to  speak  with 
him.     I  will  hold  the  receiver  here." 

However  much  Shottel  may  have  want- 
ed to  follow  the  servant,  he  did  not  do  it, 
perhaps  because  he  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  free  fight  with  Trower  at  the  door  if 
he  did.  He  intended,  however,  to  give 
Lawton,  as  soon  as  possible,  his  detailed 
opinion  of  Trower.  He  only  hoped  his  vo- 
cabulary would  run  to  it. 

Mrs.  Duberly,  at  the  telephone  desk, 
took  up  the  receiver.  They  could  watch 
her  face:  her  colorless  features,  her  profile 
both  sharp  and  heavy,  over  which  an  ut- 
ter immobility  prevailed.  Many  mo- 
ments passed  before  the  connection  was 
established — moments  during  which  there 
was  not  a  flutter  of  her  eyelash,  not  a 
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quiver  of  her  constricted  mouth.  Even 
Shottel  watched  her  with  an  impersonal 
interest,  even  he  feeUng  that  this  was 
something  new.  As  for  Trower,  he  watched 
her  face  as  intently  and  unswervingly  as 
she  watched  the  selected  pin-point  on  the 
panel  opposite.  He  jumped  when  at  last 
she  spoke. 

"Is  that  you,  Henry?  Yes,  it  is  Ellen. 
How  are  you?  ...  If  you  are  really  bet- 
ter, I  wish  you  would  come  home  to-night. 
.  .  .  Yes,  there  is  a  reason.  I'll  tell  you 
when  you  come.  .  .  .  Nonsense,  I  know 
you  can  get  off.  I  particularly  want  to 
see  you.  .  .  .  Quarrel  with  you?  Cer- 
tainly not.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  important. 
Please/  By  the  way,  it  is  my  birthday. 
It  would  be  rather  nice  if  we  could  dine 
together.  Can't  you  get  here  early?  .  .  . 
Good.     I'll  expect  you.     Good-by.*^' 

She  hung  up  the  receiver,  then  turned 
to  them.  "  Gentlemen  "  (she  looked  only 
at  Trower),  "I  have  done  everything  in 
my  power.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
my  husband  will  be  here  to  dinner  this 
evening.  He  even  thinks  he  could  get 
here  by  five.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
grudge  me  a  little  time  for  talk  with  him 
before  you  see  him.  Therefore,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  have  the  house 
watched,  I  ask  you  please  not  to  molest 
him  as  he  comes  in.  You  can  take  my 
word  for  it  that  he  will  be  anxious  to  give 
the  Prairie  Trust  Company  any  assistance 
in  his  power." 

She  waited  for  them  to  go.  To  Trower 
it  seemed  that  there  was  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  take  their  leave  at  once;  but  he 
half  expected  a  protest,  a  sudden  flank 
move  of  some  sort  from  Shottel.  To  his 
surprise  none  came.  Shottel  even  preced- 
ed him  to  the  front  door.  Mrs.  Duberly 
rose  in  silence;  but  as  Trower  passed  out 
of  the  room  and  turned  to  bow  to  her,  he 
saw  her  stand,  with  clasped,  straining 
hands,  to  stare  past  him.  "  I  have  never 
told  a  lie — never.  And  I  never  will." 
Was  she  saying  it  to  him  or  to  herself? 
To  herself,  he  decided.  No  lady  would 
deliberately  address  such  an  intimate  ex- 
clamation to  a  stranger  and  an  enemy. 
And  she  was  staring  past  him,  not  at  him. 
His  revolt  against  her  superseded  his  re- 
volt against  Lawton  and  Shottel  and  the 
slippery  crook,  her  husband.  It  also  ig- 
nored her  obvious  misery. 
Vol.  LVI.— 24 


"  What  a  horror  she  is! "  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  slammed  the  door  behind 
him  and  Shottel.  Once  again  his  sex  had 
weighed  her  and  found  her  wanting.  He 
pulled  himself  up.  ''That  was  a  straight 
tip,  eh?"  he  asked  Shottel,  pausing  on  the 
steps. 

"Yes,  that  was  a  straight  tip,"  an- 
swered Shottel  slowly,  jamming  his  hat  on 
his  head.  "Tcha!"  He  gave  an  inde- 
scribable snort  of  disgust.     "Women!" 

"Well,  didn't  we  want  just  what  we 
got?" 

"Yep."  Shottel  was  stolid  again. 
"But  all  I  say  is:  give  me  Mavis  Charle!" 

They  went  about  their  business. 

Ellen  Duberly  sat  in  her  bedroom  after 
luncheon,  bathing  her  temples  with  co- 
logne. She  performed  the  action  with- 
out grace,  without  faith,  without  energy. 
She  had  heard  people  say  it  was  good  for  a 
headache;  her  headache  was  very  bad; 
and  she  had  an  objection  to  even  the  mild- 
est drugs,  as  well  as  to  physicians  who  pre- 
scribed drugs  lightly.  You  took  what 
came;  and  it  was  of  the  essence  of  life  that 
you  should  take,  first  and  last,  a  great  deal 
of  discomfort.  It  was  solely  in  the  hope 
of  getting  into  form  for  her  husband  that 
she  dabbed  the  stuff  awkwardly  on  her 
forehead. 

She  had  been  deeply  shocked  by  the 
event  of  the  morning;  but  she  was  of  the 
type  that  meets  a  definite  calamity  with 
more  zest  than  vague  terrors  of  any  kind. 
She  had  so  long  since  grown  accustomed 
to  brief  and  formal  dealings  with  her  hus- 
band that  anything — even  a  disaster — 
which  seemed  likely  to  place  them  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  once  more,  won  from  her 
a  kind  of  gratitude.  She  had  not  been 
wholly  surprised  by  Trower's  revelation. 
She  had  long  since  lost  the  clue  to  her 
husband's  perplexities,  his  nerves,  and  his 
tempers.  Usually,  she  recognized,  she 
had  as  little  to  do  with  his  troubles  as  with 
his  pleasures.  This  thing,  however,  she 
really  could  not  now  be  kept  out  of;  she 
was  in  it,  with  him,  against  the  world. 
Ellen  Duberly  thought  it  extremely  likely 
that  Trower  had  been  right.  She  had 
certainly  lost  faith  in  Duberly's  strength 
against  temptation.  Too  many  things, 
hitherto  unexplained,  had  suddenly,  as 
Trower  spoke,  leaped  out  of  their  disguise 
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at  her.  He  had  been,  she  remembered,  des- 
perately unwilling  that  she  should  econ- 
omize; had  thrust  luxuries  on  her  in  a  way 
that  seemed  half  an  insult — as  if  a  neg- 
lected wife  had  been  a  mistress.  What 
did  she  give  him,  she  had  asked  silently, 
that  he  considered  he  must  pay  for  with 
furs  and  precious  stones?  Certainly  not 
the  commodity  that  such  things  are  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  buy.  She  had  won- 
dered for  a  year  where  the  money  came 
from;  and  now  she  was  quite  sure  it  had 
come  from  the  Prairie  Trust. 

Poor  Henry!  Stealing,  for  this  woman 
who  could  not  lie,  was  as  incomprehensi- 
ble as  passion,  or  blasphemy,  or  painting 
yourself  bright  blue.  But  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  Henry  Duberly  she 
had  married  would  not  pay  for  dishonesty 
with  a  desperate  remorse.  She  fancied 
he  had  left  religion  behind  him  long  since; 
but  every  decent  person,  according  to  her, 
held  the  laws  of  the  land  sacred.  It  was 
only  in  madness  that  one  broke  them. 
She  saw  him  coming  back,  quite  simply,  to 
place  himself  under  arrest.  The  accusa- 
tion could  not  but  be  a  touchstone  to  dis- 
cover the  fineness  she  had  never  given  up 
believing  was  there.  The  lingering  Puri- 
tan strain  in  Ellen  Duberly  held  confession 
even  more  vital  to  the  soul  than  virtue; 
atonement  took  her  imagination  more 
than  innocence.  .  .  .  The  last  dignity  left 
to  her  husband,  she  felt,  was  the  unfalter- 
ing plea  of  ''Guilty."  In  spite  of  her 
aching  nerves,  she  did  not  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that,  his  time  of  weakness  past,  he 
would  feel  that  with  her.  He  would  be 
shocked  back  into  honor. 

She  turned  her  mind  resolutely  from 
any  consideration  of  their  personal  prob- 
lems. Often,  indeed,  she  had  wondered 
why  he  had  married  her.  Now  she 
clutched  at  a  subtle  agreement  that  she 
was  sure  was  theirs  in  the  face  of  adver- 
sity. It  had  been  hard  to  summon  him 
into  the  very  jaws  of  his  fate;  but  even  as 
she  never  doubted  that  it  was  her  duty, 
she  never  doubted  that  he  would  feel  re- 
lief at  stepping  out  of  the  ugly  masquer- 
ade. He  was  good,  not  bad;  and  never 
could  they  have  been  so  at  one  as  on  a 
stern  moral  issue.  That  was  her  barbed 
comfort.  Now  she  must  make  ready  to 
greet  him  and  to  help  him.  This  was  per- 
haps the  first  time  that  Ellen  Duberly  had 


ever  permitted  herself  to  wish  that  she  had 
more  loveliness  to  bestow  upon  him.  It 
was  certainly  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
been  glad  that  they  were  childless.  A 
child,  at  such  a  pass,  would  have  been 
mere  torture.  She  had  always  felt,  with 
an  almost  patriarchal  austerity,  that  only 
children  justified  marriage;  there  was 
something  in  her  that,  since  she  had  ac- 
cepted her  sterility,  had  been  grateful  for 
their  unexplained  estrangement — she  had 
pressed  the  sharp  thing  to  her  side  and 
been  comforted.  But  now  she  saw  the 
image  of  their  personal  love  rising  wan 
and  imperious  from  the  wreckage,  a  pale 
survivor  on  a  rocky  coast.  Whatever  it 
was  he  had  married  her  for,  he  would  find 
now  as  he  had  never  fouhd  it  before. 

She  went  to  the  window.  Would  they 
watch- the  house — not  trusting  her  and 
him?  Probably.  Her  shame,  however, 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  fervor  of  vicari- 
ous repentance.  Her  atavistic  sense  found 
nobility  in  strange  poses — in  the  average 
man  crying  out  in  the  market-place  that 
he  was  the  chief  of  sinners.  Let  them 
watch  the  house!  They  would  find  within 
it  a  belated  honesty  that  could  not  be  put 
to  shame.  But  she  shivered  involuntarily 
as  the  bell  rang,  and  she  was  weakly  hold- 
ing the  cologne-bottle  again  when  the 
maid  entered  and  announced  a  visitor — a 
lady.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  excuse 
herself,  so  long  as  her  headache  was  not 
literally  blinding.  If  Ellen  Duberly  was 
in,  people  could  see  her.  She  had  never 
learned — had  never  had  to  learn — to  elude 
callers.  She  kept,  like  an  intact  inherit- 
ance, the  simple  manners  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  A  probable  beggar  for  chari- 
ties was  her  guess,  as  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Duberly's  first  glance  showed  her 
that  her  visitor  was  not  a  beggar  for  char- 
ities. The  woman  who  stood  before  her 
was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  she  had  the 
light  of  an  immediate  trouble  in  her  eye. 
Ellen  Duberly,  without  seeing  further 
into  the  personality  presented  to  her, 
recognized  that  this  woman  was  not  of  her 
kind.  So  few  people  were,  however,  that 
she  only  braced  herself  wearily,  and  won- 
dered a  little — but  not  complainingly — at 
the  callous  irrelevance  of  life.  Her  caller 
was  not  a  person  to  whom  one  said,  ''What 
can  I  do  for  you?  "  and  no  name  had  been 
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given.  She  could  only  wait  for  the  other 
to  speak. 

''I'm  Mrs.  Charle,"  said  the  woman, 
and  stopped. 

The  name  meant  nothing.  "  Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Duberly;  "won't  you  sit  down?" 
She  waited  again. 

' '  Oh ! ' '  That  was  all ;  but  the  monosyl- 
lable rang,  somehow  ominously,  through 
the  gamut  of  surprise.  She  had  evidently 
expected  her  name  to  be  recognized. 
Then  Mrs.  Charle  sat  down — her  back  to 
the  light.  "  If  you  ask  me,"  she  said,  with 
a  shrug.  She  proceeded  to  open  her  heavy 
fur  coat  and  lift  her  veil.  For  a  moment 
she  stared  at  Mrs.  Duberly,  then  turned 
coolly  and  stared  at  the  drawing-room — 
appraisingly,  like  Shottel,  almost  with 
his  keenness.  Suddenly,  however,  Mrs. 
Charle  pulled  herself  together  with  a  little 
shake,  like  a  furry  animal,  and  spoke 
hurriedly. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Duberly?" 

"He  is  out  of  town." 

"  Yes,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  I'm 
not  here  to  talk  nonsense,  you  can  believe. 
There  isn't  much  time.  I've  got  a  straight 
tip.  They're  after  him.  If  he  doesn't 
manage  to  lose  himself  at  once,  they'll  have 
him.  Lawton's  on  the  trail.  I  suppose 
you  know  what  that  means.  I  only  heard 
last  night.  I've  tried  to  get  him  by  tele- 
phone and  couldn't.  That's  why  I  came." 
She  paused  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Duberly 
for  an  instant.  "Apparently  you  don't 
know  who  I  am.  Well,  that's  all  right. 
I  guess  you  don't  need  to  know,  to  do 
what  you  can  to  save  your  husband." 

Ellen  Duberly  faced  her  visitor.  She 
was  less  skilled  in  dubious  types  than  are 
most  of  her  sex;  she  knew  that  she  would 
have  taken  this  woman  for  a  lady  any- 
where, yet  she  knew  in  the  same  instant 
that  according  to  her  definition  the  wom- 
an was  probably  not  a  lady.  Mrs.  Charle's 
boldness  and  shyness,  her  clever  make-up, 
her  sweet  uncultivated  voice,  her  costume 
that  from  head  to  foot  brought  out  her 
points  as  shamelessly  as  if  she  were  posing 
for  an  unscrupulous  artist:  the  combina- 
tion that  all  these  things  made  bred  in 
Ellen  Duberly  a  swift  illuminating  dis- 
trust. The  woman  was  like  a  shop  that 
puts  everything  into  the  shop-window — so 
she  looked  to  the  secular  reticence  of 
Henry  Duberly 's  wife.     You  put  things  in 


a  shop-window  only  if  you  had  them  to 
sell.  The  revelation  came  to  her  sealed 
in  that  one  metaphor.  A  hundred  things 
in  the  past  focussed  light  upon  Mrs. 
Charle;  and  in  that  one  short  moment  the 
case  was  complete  for  Ellen  Duberly. 

Yet  the  long  effacements  of  the  years 
helped  her  to  keep  her  own  factitious  rela- 
tion to  the  woman  in  the  background; 
helped  her  to  assume  heavily  that  the 
woman  did  not  (and,  after  all,  did  she?)  in 
any  way  concern  her.  She  elbowed  her 
way  through  the  ugly  rout  of  new  facts, 
pushed  them  aside,  and  turned  her  back 
on  them.  There  was  no  time  for  them  now. 
Hours  enough  later,  in  all  conscience,  for 
that!  What  was  clear  was  that  this  ex- 
traordinary Mrs.  Charle  had  come  in  good 
faith.  Yet  she  permitted  herself  to  dis- 
simulate a  little. 

"What  have  you  reason  to  suppose  is 
the  trouble?" 

"Trouble!"  Mrs.  Charle  laughed 
shortly.  "He's  been  dipping  into  the 
Prairie  Trust  funds.  I  didn't  know — 
but  I  supposed  you  did.  I  guess  you 
didn't."  She  looked  Mrs.  Duberly  over 
curiously.  "No,  I  can  see  you  didn't, 
either.  I  expect  we've  both  been  pretty 
unreasonable."  She  smiled  sarcastically 
and  nodded  almost  imperceptibly  at  a 
painting  that  hung  over  the  marble  fire- 
place. 

A  belated  flush  swept  suddenly  over 
Ellen  Duberly's  grim  and  sallow  features. 

"What  information  have  you?" 

"All  I  could  get — it  isn't  much.  But 
you  needn't  think  I  liked  my  job  of 
pumping  out  the  little  I  did  get.  Ugh! 
But  they're  after  him,  and  if  you  can 
reach  him  you'd  better.  I'm  leaving 
town  to-night — sha'n't  be  back  for  a  year 
or  two."  She  gave  her  hostess  a  straight 
glance.  "You  can  afford  to  be  dragged 
into  this  if  you  want  to.     I  can't." 

"You  must  have  been  making  your 
preparations  for  some  time."  She  could 
not  keep  that  bit  of  irony  from  her  lips, 
though  after  she  had  said  it  she  shut  them 
close.  This  new  situation  seemed  to  her 
already  as  old  as  time — as  if  Mrs.  Charle 
had  been  an  hereditary  foe. 

The  younger  woman — younger  by  so 
many  degrees  of  beauty — did  not  flinch. 
"Well,  I  have.  I've  been  expecting 
things  would  go  to  pieces— felt  it  in  all  my 
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bones."  She  waved  her  hands  with  a 
little  nervous  gesture.  "And  I'm  dead 
sorry.  Anyhow,  I  thought  it  was  the 
square  thing  to  come  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  him  away  if  you  could.  Of 
course,  I  knew  he  wasn't  here.  But  I'd 
never  have  forgiven  myself  if  I  hadn't  done 
what  I  could.  I  have  an  idea  they're  watch- 
ing my  place — much  good  it'll  do  them!" 

A  sudden  gleam  of  hostility  sharpened 
her  features  for  an  instant,  showing  all  the 
lines  with  which  life  had  overlaid  their  in- 
nocence. She  thrust  her  head  slightly 
forward,  and  her  soft  blue  eyes  hardened. 
"  It  won't  do  you  the  least  good  to  follow 
me  up.  I've  got  a  taxi  at  the  door,  and 
I'm  not  going  home  again.  I'm  out  of 
this — do  you  see?" 

"I  am  very  thankful  that  you  are." 
Ellen  Duberly  said  it  simply,  and  without 
audible  rancor. 

"You  can  tell  Harry  I'm  beastly  sorry. 
.  .  .  I  guess" — Mrs.  Charle  looked  up 
with  a  candor  suddenly  grown  almost  in- 
fantile— "  I  guess  he's  lucky  to  have  you 
to  back  him.  You  might  have  made  it 
pretty  unpleasant  for  me,  and  you  haven't. 
I  hate  anything  unladylike.  But  you 
probably  realize  it  was  decent  of  me  to 
come.  It's  pretty  risky,  as  it  is."  She 
crossed  the  room,  as  if  to  go,  but  turned  at 
the  door. 

"Look  here,"  she  said  suddenly,  "you're 
not  the  kind  to  take  this  out  on  Harry 
Duberly  by  squealing  on  him,  are  you?  If 
I  thought  you  were — "  her  brows  knotted. 

Ellen  Duberly  started  to  speak,  but  her 
throat  seemed  constricted.  She  had  to 
swallow  hard.  "  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get 
him  away  before  they  reach  him."  Being 
obliged  to  say  it  to  Mavis  Charle  seemed 
to  her  the  last  and  most  gratuitous  of  in- 
sults. Decisions  usually  grew  old  in  her 
keeping  before  she  divulged  them;  and  to 
let  this  woman  see  the  immediate  work- 
ings of  her  mind  was  terrible.  Her  voice 
was  very  harsh  and  low. 

Mavis  Charle,  pausing  in  the  door,  sur- 
veyed her  once  again.  "I  take  it  back. 
I  believe  you're  white,  too."  Then,  with 
an  indescribable  glance  around  the  room 
she  was  leaving,  "It  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
had  divvied  pretty  fair.  .  .  .  But  it's  all 
over  now.     Good-by." 

She  let  herself  out,  and  Mrs.  Duberly 
heard  the  taxi  go  away  at  full  speed. 


As  Mrs.  Duberly  went  up-stairs,  she  was 
saying  to  herself  that  her  chief  immediate 
duty  was  not  to  think;  simply  to  let  her 
instincts  work  for  her,  as  in  moments  of 
danger,  and  make  her  body  do  the  neces- 
sary things  as  quickly  as  it  could.  She 
felt  as  she  had  once  felt  when  the  house 
was  on  fire,  and  she  was  met  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  by  an  acrid  curl  of  smoke. 
Probably  disaster  was  always  as  dismay- 
ing and  unexpected  as  that  stifling  gray 
spiral  had  been — coming  out  of  nowhere 
to  work  havoc,  yet  with  its  logical  cause 
behind  it,  which  there  was  no  time  to  in- 
vestigate until  you  had  saved  what  you 
could.  She  had  now  the  same  uncanny 
lucidity  of  vision,  the  same  lagging  feet 
and  hands,  that  she  had  noticed  then. 
She  recognized  the  old  psychic  and  phys- 
ical effect  of  sudden  fear.  But  you  shook 
it  off — you  acted.  Otherwise  you  went 
under. 

All  this  had  passed  through  her  mind  as 
she  went  up  to  her  own  room.  "I  must 
keep  moving,"  she  said  to  herself,  with 
odd  reasonableness.  To  sit  down  would 
be  to  invite  paralysis.  This  new  terror 
was  not  like  the  one  that  she  had  been 
facing  through  the  hours  of  the  late  morn- 
ing ;  something  she  could  make  it  out  with 
calmly — disaster  with  a  jewel  in  its  fore- 
head. This  was  tigerish  and  sudden;  it 
reeked  of  the  jungle  and  appealed  to  noth- 
ing in  you  save  instinct.  This  called  for 
warfare  of  blood  and  sinews.  ...  It  was 
terribly  isolating,  as  jungle-facts  are.  It 
put  Henry  Duberly,  who  had  suddenly 
drawn  so  close,  immeasurably  far  from 
her. 

Ellen  Duberly  did  not  linger  to  con- 
template the  irony  of  her  morning  deliber- 
ations. "Thank  God  the  creature  came 
early,"  she  murmured,  as  she  looked  at 
the  little  clock  on  her  mantel-shelf.  Ran- 
cor, at  the  moment,  went  no  farther  than 
the  spontaneous  choice  of  that  opprobri- 
ous noun.  The  springs  of  jealousy  had 
grown  sluggish  in  Ellen  Duberly,  with  the 
long  slow  waning  of  any  sense  of  pos- 
session. The  one  thing  clear  to  her — as 
clear  as  a  pain  in  one  ailing  member  of  a 
healthy  body — was  that  her  husband  had 
a  range  of  desires  and  beliefs  that  she  did 
not  dream  of,  a  psychology  to  which  she 
had  no  clue.  His  crime  had  not  brought 
them  together;   it  pushed  them  further 
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apart.  His  problem  was  too  complicated 
and  unfamiliar  for  her  rigid  and  simple 
ideals  to  deal  with.  He  would  want,  she 
now  felt  sure,  to  escape;  he  would  want  to 
evade  the  law;  he  would  loathe  her  un- 
swerving truthfulness.  He  would  hate 
her  if  he  knew  the  details  of  her  en- 
counter with  Trower.  She  did  not  mind 
being  hated  for  being  herself — at  least, 
there  was  not  time  to  mind  that,  now — 
but  every  honest  impulse  in  her  bled  at 
the  notion  of  acting,  on  a  misconception  of 
him,  to  what  he  would  consider  his  detri- 
ment. She  was  going  to  give  her  con- 
science a  bad  time;  as  she  conceived  it, 
she  was  going  to  sin  against  society;  but 
at  least  there  should  be  one  human  being 
against  whom  she  would  not  have  sinned, 
to  whom  she  would  have  sacrificed  a  su- 
preme and  stainless  thing.  She  did  not 
know  precisely  whether  she  loved  him  or 
not — she  had  long  refused  to  put  the 
question  to  herself  except  perfunctorily — 
but  she  felt  herself  more  exclusively  than 
ever  before  to  be  Henry  Duberly's  wife. 
There  was  always  in  Ellen  Duberly  a 
readiness  to  be  convinced  by  pain.  If 
wifehood  made  you  do  what  she  was  going 
to  do,  there  must  be  something  in  it.  So 
ran  her  twisted  logic. 

Mrs.  Duberly  listened  in  the  hall,  and 
locked  the  doors  of  both  her  bedroom  and 
her  sitting-room  before  she  took  up  the 
telephone  receiver.  Up  to  that  instant, 
though  her  mind  had  reviewed  such  an 
array  of  disquieting  facts,  she  had  been 
calm.  Now,  her  hand  shook,  and  the 
blood  surged  to  her  face  in  great  irregular 
waves,  making  the  pulses  in  her  throat 
ache,  reviving  the  dizzy  pain  that  she  had 
forgotten  in  the  last  half-hour.  She  had 
stood  firm  under  the  shock  of  Mavis 
Charle;  but  at  the  thought  that  this  hur- 
ried word  of  warning  must  be  her  sole 
farewell  to  her  husband  her  lip  quivered. 
It  was  unthinkable  that  she  shouldn't  see 
him,  that  no  real  talk  could  pass  between 
them;  that  she  must  be  left  to  fight  out 
a  battle  she  knew  nothing  of,  in  such  a 
welter  of  sordidness.  But  she  schooled 
her  petulance — withered  it,  as  she  always 
had  done,  with  her  own  scorn.  .  .  .  And 
at  last  she  heard  her  husband's  voice — 
miraculously  authentic  across  the  miles. 

For  a  few  moments  she  heard  herself 
speaking;  heard  herself  breaking  it  to  him 


clumsily  and  briefly — Lawton's  pursuit, 
the  accusation,  Trower's  visit,  the  warn- 
ing of  Mrs.  Charle.  She  gave  none  save 
the  grim  details  of  his  danger;  she  did  not 
describe  her  interviews;  she  spoke  of  her 
visitors  as  if  they  had  been  matters  of 
common  reference.  So  much  she  was  sure 
of,  as  she  heard  her  words  uttered  into  the 
receiver.  She  held  herself  to  the  task  as  if 
she  were  some  brute  of  a  slave-driver  as- 
suring himself  that  his  bidding  was  done. 
'Tt's  a  straight  tip,  I  know"  (she  even 
talked  their  language).  ...  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?  Have  you  money 
enough?  No,  there's  no  time  to  advise 
me.  Better  not  talk  over  the  telephone" 
(she  had  a  sudden  vision  of  tapped  wires, 
of  hostile  creatures  at  every  outlet) .  "I'll 
do  everything  I  can  here.  .  .  .  No — I 
don't  want  to  know — it's  safer.  Then  noth- 
ing can  make  me  tell.  Oh,  why  did  you?  " 
(The  word  had  been  too  quick  for  her  to 
stop  it.)  "But  they  sha'n't  get  it  out  of 
me.  I'll  lie!  Write  me  when  you  can," 
All  this  came  out  with  a  rush,  slave  for- 
getting master.  She  heard  the  door-bell 
ring.  "Hurry,  hurry!  Oh,  Hal,  good- 
by!"  She  listened,  for  an  instant. 
There  was  silence  at  the  other  end,  as  if 
he  too  had  been  interrupted.  Then  she 
dashed  to  unlock  the  door  and  fling  herself 
on  the  same  couch  whence  she  had  been 
summoned  by  Mrs.  Charle. 

The  bell — which  had  actually  meant 
nothing — had  terrified  her.  It  had  come 
to  this — that  she  crouched  in  fear  at  any 
hint  of  a  summons  from  the  outside 
world!  Yet  there  were  other  matters 
afoot  in  that  world  than  Henry  Duberly's 
dishonesty.  Thank  God  for  that !  There 
would  be  distressing  hours  that  she  could 
not  elude — she  did  not  even  know  at  what 
moment  those  wretched  men  who  had 
come  in  the  morning  would  return.  They 
must  be  faced,  as  Mrs.  Charle  had  been; 
and  they  must  be  faced  with  unflinching 
lies.  Oh,  she  was  clad  like  a  mime  in  the 
traditional  costume  of  her  part — the  ar- 
chaic folds  swaddled  and  choked  her. 
What  a  thing  it  was  to  be  so  bound!  For 
if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  helplessness  in 
the  world,  it  was  having  to  do  violence  to 
your  conscience  because  another  person 
had  done  violence  to  his — being  corrupted 
to  the  heart  of  you  by  the  corruption  to 
which  you  were  wedded. 
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Ellen  Duberly  lay  on  her  sofa  waiting 
for  the  representatives  of  the  law  to  re- 
turn. Still,  with  the  necessity  for  action 
before  her,  she  refused  to  enter  the  Dae- 
dalian paths  of  introspection.  She  put 
the  figure  of  Mavis  Charle  from  her;  she 
closed  her  eyes  against  the  tall  form  of  her 
husband;  she  turned  all  mirrors  to  the  wall 
that  she  might  not  reflect  upon  her  own 
image.  She  would  have  prayed,  if  she 
could  have;  but  she  had  always  seen  her 
God  in  the  ver>^  form  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
Him  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She  was 
grateful  that  by  a  mere  accidental  im- 
pulse to  decent  privacy  she  had  failed  to 
disclose  Duberly 's  address.  There  was  a 
good  chance,  she  thought,  that  they 
would  not,  during  the  day,  have  traced 
him  to  the  secluded  farm-house  where  he 
had  gone  for  a  week's  quiet  fishing.  A 
mere  accident;  she  caught  her  breath  and 
was  very  thankful.  Had  the  young  man 
who  looked  so  uncomfortable  over  his  un- 
pleasant errand  believed  and  trusted  her? 
It  was  almost  inconceivable  to  Ellen  Du- 
berly that  he  should  not  have.  Surely 
it  was  x'isible  to  the  naked  eye  that  she 
had  the  long  unbroken  habit  of  truth.  Oh, 
yes,  he  must  have;  and  Henry  Duberly 
would  have  the  start  of  them  in  that 
horrid  race.  But  as  she  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall,  away  from  the  afternoon  sun- 
light, she  hoped  weakly  that  she  should 
not  have  to  lie  too  much,  in  the  hours 
close  upon  her.  She  was  sure  she  should 
do  it  so  badly  that  it  would  be  useless. 

Shottel  had  postponed  giving  Lawton 
his  opinion  of  young  Trower  until  he 
should  see  how  the  problem  of  Duberly 
was  finally  dealt  with.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Mrs.  Duberly  was  a  queer 
bird  herself;  and  he  knew  from  experience 
that  sometimes  the  beat  thing  you  could 
do  was  to  set  one  queer  bird  to  catch  an- 
other. Perhaps  it  was  smart  of  Trower 
to  know  that  Mrs.  Duberly  was  the  kind 
that  would  squeal.  Certainly  experi- 
ence with  the  wives  of  embezzlers  had  not 
taught  him  to  expect  so  straight  a  tip 
from  her.  Jealousy  turned  some  women 
into  hyenas;  but  in  that  case  they  were 
all  over  the  place,  regardless  of  anybody, 
and  she  had  been  perfectly  quiet.  Shot- 
tel was  inclined  to  think  he  had  struck  a 
kind  of  highbrow  idiot,  and  a  damned  bad 


lot,  too — or  else  a  very  deep  game.  Shot- 
tel never  allowed  himself  to  forget  that 
what  looked  like  the  foolest  move  might 
always  be  a  very  deep  game.  He  had 
chuckled  to  himself  over  Mrs.  Duberly's 
haughty  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  stooping  so  low  as  to  watch  the 
house.  The  house  had  been  w^atched  for 
two  days  before  their  bluff  attempt  that 
morning.  Did  she  think  they  had  to  wait 
for  warrants  to  watch  people? 

They  would  have  to  wait  and  see 
whether  young  Trower's  ''call"  had 
worked.  If  it  hadn't,  there  would  have 
to  be  some  tall  hustling.  And  as  Shottel, 
during  the  day,  chewed  an  intermittent 
cigar,  he  reviewed  all  the  means  that 
could  be  tried — the  post-office,  the  central 
telephone,  the  banks  where  Duberly  kept 
accounts,  the  railway  ticket-offices,  the 
Duberly  servants.  It  looked  bad,  Du- 
berly's having  got  away  for  a  rest,  no  one 
knew  where,  before  the  whole  business 
had  come  out*  though  it  had  been  so 
damn  sudden  and  unexpected  that  no  one 
was  to  be  blamed.  Certainly  the  old 
president  of  the  Prairie  Trust  had  flut- 
tered down  to  them  as  soon  as  the  bolt 
had  fallen  on  him — cackling  like  a  nervous 
hen,  and  absolutely  no  good.  But  Shot- 
tel fretted  in  his  inactivity. 

The  plain-clothes  man  at  the  corner  had 
reported  nothing  except  the  regular  calls 
of  the  postman,  and  a  brief  visit  from  a 
small  woman  in  a  fur  coat  and  a  heavy 
veil.  No  one  had  gone  out.  Shottel,  on 
reflection,  thought  it  probable  that  after 
they  had  gone  Mrs.  Duberly  had  tele- 
phoned everything  to  her  husband — he 
was  all  on  the  side  of  the  deep  game.  Yet 
certainly,  that  morning  he  had  inclined  to 
the  highbrow-idiot-and-damned-bad-lot- 
too  theory;  and  so  long  as  they  knew  that 
Duberly,  if  he  had  actually  been  in  the 
house,  was  there  still,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  until  they  could  see  Mrs.  Duberly  again 
and  force  her  hand.  She  didn't  look  like 
a  woman  who  could  chuck  a  bluff — that 
was  really  the  one  straw  he  clung  to. 
But  he  was  very  impatient;  and  at  five 
o'clock  he  rushed  Trower  back  to  the 
house. 

Mrs.  Duberly  tried  to  remember  her  set 
speech.  She  had  elaborated  one  as  she 
lay  on  her  sofa,  with  shut  eyes;  she  had 
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practised  it  in  a  whisper;  and  now  it  was 
gone.  Her  instinct  for  verbal  truth  had 
been  allowed  to  preside  over  its  making; 
there  had  not  been  one  formal  lie  in  it. 
Now  it  had  escaped  her;  and  her  chief  fear 
was  that  her  instinct  would  push  her  into 
a  dangerous  riot  of  facts.  She  didn't 
know  how  to  lie,  she  told  herself  piteously, 
any  more  than  she  knew  how  to  blow  glass 
or  play  the  lute.  It  would  have  been  vain 
to  tell  Ellen  Duberly  that  lying  was  a  way 
of  speech;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  speech 
as  she  conceived  it — it  was  something 
quite  different,  though  you  did  it  with 
your  vocal  organs.  Henry  Duberly  had 
always  said  she  had  no  imagination,  and 
it  was  true;  she  had  never  even  had 
enough  to  say  that  she  was  not  at  home 
when  she  was.  And  these  two  strange 
men  were  before  her  with  the  power  to 
necessitate  her  lying :  they  were  unreal  as 
Eastern  potentates  she  might  have  been 
summoned  to  dance  for  in  a  dream.  As 
she  faced  them,  she  felt  her  first  pang  of 
jealousy  of  Mavis  Charle.  If  she  had 
only  had  looks  like  that  to  put  them  off 
with,  deluding  them  silently  with  mere 
beauty !  It  was  only  such  a  necessity  that 
could  make  one  jealous  of  that  sort  of 
woman.  .  .  . 

"No,  he  is  not  here,"  she  replied  to 
Trower's  fotmal  question.  And  then,  her 
set  speech  lost  forever,  she  went  on, 
harshly,  brokenly. 

*'I  don't  know  where  he  is.  Emeant 
what  I  said  this  morning.  I  did  telephone 
to  him.  You  heard  me.  But  something 
made  me  change  my  mind,  and  I  told 
him."  C'Byheck,  Mavis  Charle!"  Thus 
in  Shottel's  mind  it  clicked  on  to  the 
plain-clothes  man's  report  of  the  visitor.) 
''  And  he's  gone.  I  particularly  asked  him 
not  to  tell  me  where,  so  that  I  shouldn't  be 
able  to  tell  any  one  else.  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  know  where  my  husband 
was  this  morning,  but  that  I  shall  not  tell 
you.  So  I  don't  see  what  else  there  is  to 
say." 

Shottel  bent  forward.  "Mrs.  Du- 
berly, do  you  know  a  lady  named  Mrs. 
Charle?" 

Trower's  hand  shot  up.  "  Shottel ,  that 
isn't  necessary.  Mrs.  Duberly,  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  you  should  an- 
swer questions  about  your  personal  ac- 
quaintance." 


She  was  grateful  to  him,  though  she  was 
ignorant  of  Shottel's  real  motive,  which 
was  merely  to  test  her  veracity  in  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  he  had  private  informa- 
tion. He  had  not  intended  to  go  farther 
than  that  question,  and  he  felt  a  thick  an- 
noyance with  Trower's  prunes  and  prisms. 

But  Trower  himself  was  actually  to 
present  the  cup  to  her. 

"And  Mr.  Duberly  told  you  nothing  of 
his  plans?" 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes — it  seemed 
to  her  that  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  her 
body  was  strained  by  the  effort  to  lift  her 
own.  "Nothing  whatever.  As  I  say,  I 
particularly  asked  him  not  to.  I  have 
no  gift  for  lying,  and  I  preferred  not  to 
know." 

Trower,  sore  with  defeat,  exclaimed. 
"I  could  have  sworn  you  were  giving  us 
the  straight  tip  this  morning,  Mrs.  Du- 
berly. Otherwise  I  should  have  been 
pretty  busy  to-day." 

She  flushed.  "I  thought  I  was.  I 
never  dreamed  that  we  should  not  both 
be  here  this  evening  to  see  you." 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  follow- 
ing them  to  the  drawing-room  door.  "I 
have  no  idea  how  much  this  shortage  is. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know.  I  have 
some  money  of  my  own,  and  of  course  it  is 
quite  at  my  husband's  service  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  I  don't  suppose  I  have  enough 
to  do  much  good,  but  my  husband's  law- 
ful creditors  are  quite  welcome  to  any- 
thing I  can  pay  them.  Perhaps  you 
would  take  that  informal  message  from 
me.  ...  Of  course  I  should  employ  a 
lawyer  to  see  that  he  wasn't  cheated  by 
them;  and  of  course  I  should  reserve 
enough — as  it  is  quite  my  own  money, 
and  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Duberly — to 
make  sure  that  my  husband  and  I  have 
the  simple  necessities  of  life.  You  will 
also  kindly  tell  whomever  you  represent 
that  it  is  only  my  own  money  that  I  am 
offering.  It  will  be  my  duty  to  abide  by 
my  husband's  instructions  as  regards  any- 
thing of  his.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  law,  but  that  is  what  I  hold  to. 
Good  afternoon."     She  bowed  them  out. 

Pacing  her  drawing-room  afterward, 
Ellen  Duberly  reviewed  her  field  of  battle. 
She  had  not  only  lied;  she  had  been  be- 
lieved. At  the  last  moment,  also,  she  had 
been  given  strength  to  show  them  how 
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little  they  could  afford  to  consider  her  a 
thing  apart  from  Henry  Duberly.  Her 
first  impulse  had  been  to  offer  the  Prairie 
Trust,  through  Trovver,  everything  Du- 
berly had  given  her,  every  possession  of 
theirs  that  could  be  converted  into 
money.  She  was  ready  to  strip  the  walls 
of  paintings,  the  library  shelves  of  their 
first  editions.  The  same  archaic  concep- 
tion of  her  role  that  had  compelled  her 
falsehood  had  held  her  back  from  doing 
this.  No:  to  the  end,  she  would  do  noth- 
ing in  Henry's  name  that  was  not  done 
at  his  explicit  bidding.  She  could  under- 
stand wifehood  in  so  far  as  it  was  duty, 
and  marriage  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  rule  of 
an  order.  She  saw  now — now  that  she 
was  beginning  to  have  a  little  time  to 
think — that,  if  the  situation  as  she  had 
first  conceived  it  would  have  bound  them 
together  as  never  before,  the  situation  as 
Mavis  Charle  had  revealed  it  to  her 
bound  her  to  him  even  more  relentlessly. 
Their  relations  had  suddenly  ceased,  utter- 
ly, to  be  personal;  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  stark  tradition.  It  was  beautiful, 
doubtless,  to  be  able  to  trust  your  im- 
pulses, as  in  the  spontaneity  of  shared  love 
you  could;  yet,  with  no  emotion  left,  you 
entered  into  a  beneficent  convention, 
blessed  in  that  it  could  be  learned  by  rote. 
Her  ancestral  doubt  of  all  impulses  fed  on 
this  new  sense.  There  was  nothing  left 
of  their  relation  but  a  faded  contract — a 
crackling  parchment  over  whose  quaint 
terms  she  would  have  all  the  rest  of  life  to 
pore. 

She  knew  now  that  she  did  not  love 
Henry  Duberly  in  any  sense  that  she 
would,  as  a  bride,  have  understood.  She 
could  not  have  lied  for  love !  But  she  had 
a  vision  of  what  a  wife  may  be  called  upon, 
as  sheer  testimony  to  wifehood,  to  do. 


She  was  determined  that  no  wife  of  them 
all — Griselda  or  Godiva — should  surpass 
her  in  rigid  interpretation  of  the  contract. 
Such  was  the  twist  in  Ellen  Duberly's 
mind  that  the  total  loss  of  her  own  pri- 
vate stakes — the  way  life  had  swept  them 
in  like  an  impassive  croupier!  —  made 
infinitely  for  her  reassurance.  Nothing 
was  perfectly  pure  that  gave  gladness. 
Oh,  in  comparison,  it  was  so  easy  now! 
What  was  loneliness,  what  was  pain,  what 
was  shame  or  sordidness,  if  only  one  knew 
what  was  right?  The  relief  of  knowing 
that  she  need  never  fight  for  herself  again 
— that  Henry  could  want  from  her  noth- 
ing but  the  loyalty  of  a  perfectly  adjusted 
mental  mechanism!  She  need  never 
think  of  her  looks,  her  gestures,  the  femi- 
nine figure  that  she  cut.  He  had  given 
that  task  to  Mavis  Charle.  The  slavery 
of  being  Mavis  Charle !  The  slavery,  that 
is,  of  trying  to  be  Mavis  Charle  with  Ellen 
Duberly's  equipment!  .  .  .  The  years 
of  that  slavery  slipped  from  her  shoulders; 
she  shed  her  youth  like  a  burden — and  in 
some  strange  way  seemed  to  grow  younger 
by  losing  it. 

Ellen  Duberly,  lying  on  her  sofa,  felt 
the  blessed  certitudes  of  the  enlisted  man. 
She  had  nothing  to  decide,  no  personal 
goal  to  achieve;  her  very  hands  and  feet 
would  be  counselled  from  without.  Peace 
descended  on  her  like  a  breath  from 
heaven;  and,  towards  evening,  conscious- 
ness blessedly  slipped  from  her.  Sleep, 
like  a  sculptor's  hand,  passed  over  her  fea- 
tures with  repentant  skill.  That  dreamless 
slumber  treated  her  face  with  supreme 
art;  eliminating,  emphasizing,  harmoniz- 
ing, as  if  for  the  first  time  it  found  her 
plastic.  Lovely  she  could  never  have 
been;  but  hints  of  loveliness  were  there 
— like  a  straight  tip  from  the  Creator. 
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5REDERICK,  second  of  the 
name,  and  king,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Kervia 
and  the  Kervians,  was  a 
tall,  grizzled  man  with  the 
devil's  temper.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  ruling  a  nation  increases  in- 
versely with  the  size  of  the  nation.  Ker- 
via, which  of  course  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  other  Balkan  states,  is  a  small  coun- 
try; and  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  men 
who  are  accustomed  to  dabble  in  small 
affairs  are  the  men  who  take  themselves 
the  most  seriously. 

In  a  kingdom  containing  only  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  and  a  population  less 
than  that  of  Cincinnati,  every  male  child 
is  a  potential  regiment,  every  grumble  is  a 
revolution,  every  death  is  a  massacre. 
Accordingly,  any  truly  paternal  ruler  is 
not  apt  to  find  existence  in  Kervia  con- 
ducive to  tranquillity. 

God  gave  to  Frederick  II  not  only  the 
Kervians  to  rule  over,  but  also  three  sons. 
His  wife,  Frederick  protested,  was  given 
him  by  the  devil. 

Of  the  three  princes  the  youngest, 
Joscelyn,  was  the  most  popular ;  the  Crown 
Prince  Diederick  was  the  most  like  his 
father,  and  the  second  son,  Charles-Ed- 
ward, unluckily,  perhaps,  for  him,  beauti- 
fully resembled  his  mother.  Like  her 
he  took  little  interest  in  pomp  and  ermine 
and  the  foolish  little  affairs  of  a  foolish 
little  state.  She  had  taken  him  by  the 
hand  and  shown  him  broader  horizons, 
and  she  had  led  him,  unconsciously  on  her 
part,  to  believe  that  life  held  greater 
things  than  commanding  a  regiment  of 
lancers — greater  things  even  for  a  prince, 
who  might  wear  all  the  orders  of  merit 
simply  through  his  divine  right. 

She  taught  him  that  there  were  other 
stars  besides  those  worn  on  the  chests  of 
fat,  incompetent  generals.  And  all  this 
was  exceedingly  grieving  to  Charles-Ed- 
ward's father,  the  warrior  king. 


When  Charles-Edward  had  duly  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  a  young 
man  very  much  out  of  the  Kervian  pic- 
ture. Such  military  training  as  had  been 
forced  upon  him  had  not  served  to  nullify 
a  slight  stoop,  born  of  libraries  and  books 
and  the  somewhat  cramped  position  he 
was  accustomed  to  assume  in  front  of  his 
easel.  Thus  his  good  six  feet  of  height 
was  lessened,  apparently,  to  a  more 
moderate  five  feet  ten.  Since  his  habit 
was  to  work  his  eyes  rather  than  his  body, 
his  eyes  had  betrayed  him,  and  he  wore 
horn-rimmed  spectacles,  except  when  on 
public  exhibition  either  at  court  or  on  the 
field.  On  such  occasions  his  near-sighted- 
ness bothered  him  to  such  a  painful  de- 
gree that,  in  order  to  distinguish  a  gen- 
eral from  a  duchess,  he  acquired  a  trick 
of  throwing  back  his  head  and  squinting 
his  eyes.  This,  though  successful,  was 
not  regal. 

His  narrow  face  was  cast  in  the  most 
approved  Hapsburg  mould — which  was  a 
mystery  because  he  was  not  a  Hapsburg. 
He  was  smooth-shaven  in  contrast  and  de- 
fiance to  his  bearded  father.  What,  per- 
haps, was  his  most  noticeable  trait  was 
an  ability  (common  enough  in  females,  to 
be  sure)  to  convert  an  assortment  of  odds 
and  ends,  old  and  new,  costly  and  worth- 
less, into  effective  and  artistic  clothing. 
A  homespun  Norfolk  jacket,  almost  as  old 
as  the  royal  gold  service,  spotless  flannels, 
a  pair  of  white  sneakers,  a  soft  silk  shirt, 
and  a  canary-yellow  tie — if  he  did  not  look 
a  prince  in  them,  he  looked,  at  least,  a 
thousand  times  a  gentleman. 

Such,  then ,  was  Charles-Edward  on  his 
twenty-first  birthday. 

His  coming  of  age  was  celebrated  with 
all  solemnity  and  ceremony,  and  when 
the  ordeal  was  over  he  announced  in  his 
quiet,  matter-of-fact  manner  that  he  pro- 
posed going  to  Paris  to  study  his  painting 
under  Julian.  A  bomb  in  the  palace 
could  not  have  created  more  disturbance 
than  this  serene,  innocent  desire.  Still, 
the  prince  was  twenty-one  and  his  mother 
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stood  back  of  him.  Frederick  II,  in  a 
rage,  calling  a  meeting  of  his  ministers 
in  the  council-room,  found,  to  his  added 
disgust,  that  they  had  known  of  Charles- 
Edward's  intention  for  several  weeks  and 
were  disposed  to  acquiesce  to  it.  In  fact, 
they  seemed  strangely  willing  to  have 
him  go. 

Reinwold,  the  premier,  made  a  tact- 
ful little  speech,  felicitating  the  king  on 
having  fathered  three  young  men  of  such 
varied  temperaments — a  soldier,  an  artist, 
and  a  statesman.  Joscelyn,  the  youngest, 
was  the  statesman,  having  shown,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  a  gift  for  intrigue  and 
deception  worthy  a  Medici. 

But  the  king  was  implacable.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  and  pounded  the  carved  table 
with  a  hairy  fist. 

''No,  by  ,"  he  cried,  ''Charles- 
Edward  is  no  son  of  mine!  If  he  prefers 
spending  his  days  painting  cubic  nudes 
in  Paris  to  entering  the  army  of  his  father- 
land, why,  then,  his  fatherland  is  well  rid 
of  him — and  the  army  is  well  rid  of  him, 
too.  Kervia  stands  in  need  to-day  not  of 
a  brush  but  of  a  sword.     I  have  spoken." 

The  king  sat  down  and  his  ministers 
sighed  their  relief.  The  lord  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  had  been  adding  columns  of 
figures,  looked  up  from  his  task. 

"If  it  please  your  Majesty,"  he  said, 
"I  have  computed  the  prince's  necessary 
expenditures  in  Paris.  Parliament  shall 
vote  him  an  allowance  immediately.  Now 
that  his  Royal  Highness  is  of  age  it  is 
fitting  that  he  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
manner  to  insure  his  financial  independ- 
ence." 

"Let  me  see  the  figures,"  commanded 
the  king  briefly. 

He  scrutinized  the  carefully  itemized 
list  (the  lord  of  the  exchequer  was  a  fiend 
for  detail)  and  handed  it  back  across  the 
table  with  a  snort. 

"  Cross  out  the  twelve  hundred  francs 
for  wine  and  entertainment,"  he  said. 
"  Cross  out,  also,  the  fifteen  hundred  for 
vehicular  transportation,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  Cross  out,  also,  three  hun- 
dred for  dentists'  fees.  Charles-Edward's 
teeth  are  sounder  than  his  brain.  Cross 
out,  also,  the  three  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  that  you  have  placed  under 
the  heading  '  Miscellaneous.'  That  is  just 
another  word  for  dissipation.    Reduce  the 


amount  for  board  and  lodging  by  one- 
third  and  the  amount  for  clothing  by  one- 
half.  No  artist  should  live  well;  I  am 
told  it  is  bad  for  their  art.  Now  com- 
pute me  the  total." 

The  lord  of  the  exchequer  worked 
rapidly  and  obediently.  At  the  end  of 
ninety  seconds  he  raised  his  keen,  fer- 
ret-like face  and  said: 

"Your  Majesty,  that  would  leave  the 
prince  exactly  six  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  francs,  fifteen  cen- 
times." 

"Plenty!"  cried  the  king;  "plenty!" 
And  once  more  his  heavy  fist  shook  the 
table.  "That  is  enough  money  for  any 
son  of  mine  that  shirks  his  duty  to  the 
nation  in  order  to  study  art." 

"But,  your  Majesty,"  observed  the 
premier  suavely,  "Kervia  can  spare 
Prince  Charles-Edward.  His  chances  of 
succession  are  remote  with  you  and  the 
crown  prince  both  enjoying  such  ex- 
cellent health." 

"Idiot,"  rebuked  the  king,  "do  you 
suppose  the  best  liver  and  heart  and  stom- 
ach in  the  kingdom  will  avail  against  a 
bomb?" 

"  Oh,  sire ! "  they  exclaimed,  shuddering. 

"Health!"  went  on  the  king,  in  dis- 
gust, "  health !  Did  health  save  my  father 
and  his  father  before  him?  Not  a  reign- 
ing member  of  my  house  has  been  known 
to  die  in  his  bed;  and,  mark  my  words, 
I  shall  establish  no  new  and  dangerous 
precedent.  No,  my  lords,  not  only  has 
Charles-Edward  an  excellent  chance  to 
rule  Kervia,  but  it  is  even  possible  that 
his  younger  brother,  Prince  Joscelyn, 
should  some  day  wear  the  crown.  We 
Kervian  kings  must  father  many  sons  to 
be  assured  that  our  line  continue.  Our 
beloved  people,  when  aroused,  are  prod- 
igal with  assassinations.  What  are  a  king 
and  a  crown  prince  to  them,  once  their 
blood  is  up?  And,  my  God,  I  admire 
them  for  it!  I  want  no  scanted  jobs 
around  me." 

"The  young  Prince  Joscelyn,"  insin- 
uated the  premier,  "  would  be  well  liked  as 
a  ruler.  He  is  a  favorite  with  the  people — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  crown  prince — 
certainly  more  so  than  Charles-Edward, 
whom  the  people  do  not  understand." 

"I  should  despise  them  if  they  did," 
retorted  the  king.    "A  prince  of  my  line 
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that  wears  spectacles  and  has  a  tenor  voice 
and  does  little  water-colors  is  a  blot  on  my 
'scutcheon;  yes,  almost  a  bar  sinister." 

''Sire,"  interposed  the  cardinal  arch- 
bishop, "judge  not  a  wine  by  its  bottle," 
and  he  imagined  he  was  quoting  the 
Scripture.  No  one  present  could  prove 
him  wrong. 

"Very  well,  gentlemen,"  resumed  the 
king,  "  I  am  glad  you  take  the  matter  so 
easily.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  Hence- 
forth Charles-Edward  belongs  to  you. 
Do  with  him  as  you  see  fit." 

He  rose  and,  withdrawing,  broke  up 
the  conference;  but  the  minister  to 
France,  Count  Michael  of  Tretz,  who  had 
been  summoned  in  haste  from  Paris  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  premier  lingered 
after  the  others. 

"It  passed  off  beautifully,"  whispered 
the  premier. 

"Yes;  well  enough,"  replied  the  min- 
ister.   "There  is  no  doubt  he  will  go?" 

"None  at  all.  The  doubt  is,  will  he 
stay?" 

"Will  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  stay 
in  Paris?  Your  Excellency,  have  you 
never  been  to  Paris?" 

"Never,"  answered  the  premier,  with  a 
sigh. 

"Well,  then,  that  is  the  only  reason 
you  are  not  there  now.  Paris  is  not  a 
place  one  leaves." 

"It  will  be  our  duty,  yours  and  mine, 
to  keep  him  there  forever.  He  must  be 
made  to  bind  himself  there,  to  form  un- 
breakable ties  that  shall  keep  him  from 
Kervia  the  rest  of  his  life." 

"And  then?"  queried  Tretz. 

"And  then,  if  anything  should  happen 
to   both   his    Majesty    and    the    crown 


prmce 

"Yes?" 

"Why,  then  we  should  have  Charles- 
Edward  out  of  the  way  and  Prince  Jos- 
celyn  would  succeed  to  the  throne.  You 
see  the  idea?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  minister  dryly;  "I 
know  Prince  Joscelyn  and  I  see  the  idea." 


II 


A  WEEK  later,  near  midnight,  Charles- 
Edward  arrived  at  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
accompanied  by  a  person  who  filled  the 
intricate  position  of  valet  and  guardian. 


This  was  a  kindly,  motherly  old  man,  a 
retired  corporal  of  the  House  Guards,  who, 
ever  since  he  had  reached  the  age  when 
his  feeble  neck  could  no  longer  hold  his 
shako  erect,  had  been  retained  about  the 
palace  as  a  gentleman-in-waiting  to  the 
young  prince.  For  some  reason,  which 
the  king,  at  any  rate,  could  not  fathom, 
Corporal  Toblach  became  foolishly  fond 
of  Charles-Edward.  The  king  put  it 
down  to  spaniel  devotion. 

And  so  it  was  Toblach  that  tottered 
under  Charles-Edward's  hand-luggage 
when  they  descended  from  the  Rapide  at 
the  Gare  St.  Lazare.  The  prince,  a  little 
bewildered,  but  his  eyes  shining  behind 
his  spectacles,  followed  him  closely;  and 
while  Toblach  transferred  his  impedi- 
menta to  a  porter  the  prince  drew  a  long 
breath  and  said  to  himself:  "Life  is  won- 
derful ;  I  am  twenty-one  and  my  sense  of 
color  is  excellent  and  I  am  in  Paris." 

To  a  traveller  arriving  at  night,  Paris 
reveals  a  glamour  and  conceals  a  mys- 
tery: the  excited,  gesticulating  porters  that 
greet  the  train  as  though  they  were  there 
to  welcome  friends  and  eager  to  serve 
them;  the  uncertain  lights  of  the  train- 
shed;  the  dinning  in  the  ears  of  a  strange 
language — a  beautiful  strange  language; 
and  the  wild,  exhilarating  flight  in  a  trunk- 
laden  taxi  through  unknown  streets. 

There  is  glamour,  if  you  will,  in  the 
lights  of  the  restaurants,  in  the  dizzy 
crowds,  and  in  the  broad,  brazen  avenues 
teeming  with  a  race  of  people  who  like  to 
believe  that  every  day  is  a  holiday;  but 
there  is  mystery  in  the  silent  by-streets, 
lined  with  high  blank  walls  and  darkened 
windows,  where  a  footstep  echoes  dismally 
and  the  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  resounds 
like  musketry;  and  there  is  mystery,  too, 
in  the  stretches  of  fragrant  gardens,  with 
their  tree- tops  reaching  up  dark  masses 
into  the  golden  glow  that  hangs  like  a 
halo  above  the  City  of  Lights. 

Charles-Edward  and  Toblach  were  met 
by  an  attache  of  the  legation,  and  the 
custom-house  had  been  warned  that 
Charles-Edward,  being  a  younger  son  of 
a  king,  had  nothing  to  declare. 

The  attache  piloted  them  to  their  apart- 
ment in  an  automobile,  with  two  men  on 
the  box.  It  was  the  last  glimpse  of  luxury 
that  Charles-Edward  was  to  have.  The 
two  men  on  the  box,  with  perfect  dexter- 
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ity,  drove  the  car  down  the  Avenue  de 
rOpera,  through  the  colonnade  arches  of 
the  Louvre,  and  across  the  Pont  des  Saints- 
Peres,  straight  into  the  Quarter.  Charles- 
Edward  leaned,  breathless,  from  the  win- 
dow. 

^'The  old  river  looks  well  to-night,"  re- 
marked the  attache,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  say. 

The  old  river,  in  truth,  held  all  the 
lights  and  colors  of  the  crown  of  the  king 
of  Kervia.  Charles-Edward  sighed.  He 
knew  he  should  never  be  great  enough  to 
paint  it. 

They  twisted  around  to  the  Boulevard 
du  Montparnasse,  and  finally  struck  to 
the  right,  up  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  al- 
most as  far  out  as  the  Lion  de  Belfort. 
They  stopped  in  front  of  a  four-story 
house,  grim  and  dark  save  for  feeble  lights 
in  the  windows  of  the  top  floor. 

"We  are  here,  your  Royal  Highness," 
said  the  attache. 

"Hush,"  said  Charles-Edward,  his 
finger  to  his  lips;  "I  am  no  longer  a 
prince,  I  am  a  man." 

The  attache  bowed  and  said:  "As  you 
will,  monsieur." 

Then  he  gave  a  long  pull  at  the  bell, 
and  the  door  clicked  and  swung  open, 
disclosing  utter  blackness  beyond.  To- 
blach  nervously  lit  a  match.  From  a  tiny 
room  on  the  left  came  the  sleepy  voice  of 
the  concierge. 

"Monsieur  will  find  his  candle  on  the 
table.    Monsieur  has  the  fourth  floor." 

And  so  Prince  Charles-Edward,  fol- 
lowed by  Toblach  and  the  attache  of  the 
Kervian  legation,  lighted  the  candle  and 
climbed  the  four  flights  of  stairs.  To.- 
blach  and  the  attache,  being  uninspired 
and  wholly  sane,  were  out  of  breath  at 
the  top;  but  the  young  prince  trod  them 
as  though  they  were  golden  steps  to  Para- 
dise. Have  not  all  great  geniuses,  since 
Saint  Simeon  Stylites,  lived  as  high  above 
the  street  as  possible? 

The  attache  fitted  a  huge  iron  key  to  the 
lock,  swung  the  door  open  and  stood  aside 
with  a  grand  flourish  to  let  the  prince  pass. 

"This  is  the  apartment,  monsieur,"  he 
said,  as  though  he  were  ushering  him  into 
Buckingham  Palace. 

Two  dim  oil-lamps,  added  to  the  candle 
in  Toblach's  hand,  flickered  wanly  on  a 
suite  of  low-ceilinged  rooms,  done  in  the 


style  of  the  Empire — that  unholy  period 
when  all  of  the  civilized  world  was  unan- 
imously inartistic.  But  Charles-Edward 
saw  not  the  imitation  black  marble  man- 
tel, nor  the  funereal  hangings,  nor  the 
unpardonable  gilt  mirrors.  He  walked  to 
one  of  the  two  tall  French  windows, 
opened  it  with  some  difficulty  (for  it  was 
used  to  being  hermetically  sealed),  and 
stepped  out  on  an  iron  balcony  overlook- 
ing the  quiet  street.  From  there  he  had  a 
view  of  the  chimney-pots  and  the  stars; 
and,  between  them,  hanging,  swirling, 
swaying,  like  one  giant  search-light  pier- 
cing through  the  mist,  the  glow  of  a  million 
lights.      The  prince  drew  a  long  breath. 

"I  will  bid  you  good-night,  monsieur," 
said  the  attache  at  his  elbow;  ''you  must 
be  tired;  you  have  come  a  long  way  from 
home." 

"No,"  said  the  prince,  his  eyes  fixed 
over  the  city,  "I  think  I  have  come  a  long 
way  to  home." 


Ill 


Charles-Edward  had  been  a  student 
in  Paris  for  almost  a  month  before  he  met 
Rose-Marie. 

"We  each  have  two  first  names,  have 
we  not?  "  she  remarked,  with  large  eyes  on 
him.     "How  funny!" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "very.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?" 

"I  find  it  hard  to  think  in  this  pose," 
she  protested.  "When  you  are  ready  to 
let  me  rest  I  will  decide." 

So,  in  her  fluffy  little  scarlet  ballet- 
skirt,  poised  on  one  foot,  she  remained 
as  motionless  as  possible  for  twenty  more 
minutes.  Charles-Edward  worked  in  si- 
lence. A  glimpse  of  a  Degas  had  inspired 
him  to  paint  a  young  lady  balancing  her- 
self with  a  long  pole  on  a  tight-rope,  far 
up  in  the  bright  darkness  above  the  foot- 
lights. For  this  a  beautiful  and  patient 
model  was  necessary ;  and  Rose-Marie  was 
as  patient  as  a  beautiful  model  can  be. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  he  sighed, 
took  off  his  spectacles,  squinted  his  eyes 
at  his  canvas  and  then  at  Rose-Marie. 

"You  may  rest  now,"  he  said,  and  was 
so  occupied  scraping  his  palette  that  he 
did  not  turn  until  she  fell  to  the  floor,  her 
face  pathetically  white  in  the  midst  of 
her  scarlet  dress. 
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"It  is  all  right,"  she  protested,  as  he 
bent  over  her.  "My  leg  went  to  sleep, 
and  when  I  tried  to  stand  on  it,  it  would 
not  wake  up." 

"My  dear  child!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Will  you  rub  it  a  Httle  for  me?"  she 
asked  him,  as  she  might  have  asked  him 
to  pass  the  salt. 

So  Charles-Edward  sat  on  the  floor  and 
rubbed  the  two  red  stockings  with  all  of  his 
royal  strength. 

"Only  the  left  one — the  one  I  was  not 
standing  on,"  said  she. 

"I  heg  your  pardon,"  said  Charles-Ed- 
ward; "how  thoughtless  of  me!"  and  he 
actually  blushed. 

When  she  was  better  he  helped  her  to 
limp  to  his  sofa,  and  he  summoned  To- 
blach  to  bring  them  tea  and  brioches. 

Then  said  she:  "I  once  knew  an  Eng- 
lish artist  called  Charles,  but  he  had  no 
Edward  at  the  end  of  it  like  you  have. 
Every  one  called  him  Sharlay." 

"You  mean,"  he  suggested,  "that 
every  one  called  him  Charlie?" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "that  is  it — Sharlay. 
Shall  I  call  you  Sharlay?" 

"By  all  means,"  he  answered,  smiling. 
"I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement." 

So  she  called  him  Sharlay,  and  she  re- 
mained Rose-Marie,  and  thus  they  obvi- 
ated the  nuisance  of  two  double  names. 

From  that  day  they  were  fast  friends, 
their  intimacy  enduring  long  after  the 
painting  of  the  scarlet  lady  walking  a 
tight-rope  had  been  completed,  con- 
demned, and  destroyed.  She  pleaded  in 
vain  for  its  life;  but  Sharlay  was  obdurate 
where  it  concerned  his  art. 

Rose-Marie  necessarily  lacked  some  of 
the  graces  and  refinements  of  the  ladies  of 
King  Frederick's  court;  but  she  lacked 
also  all  of  their  lazy  immorality  and  their 
sophisticated  boredom  with  life.  There 
are  some  women  who,  essentially  woman- 
ly, are  superficially  children.  We  have 
often  heard  of  the  child-woman — Rose- 
Marie  was  the  woman-child. 

Sharlay,  looking  at  her  through  his 
horn-rimmed  spectacles,  saw  a  slim  Httle 
person,  straight  but  pliant.  She  might 
have  been  sixteen;  she  might,  almost, 
have  been  less;  but  she  was  twenty.  As  a 
private  citizen  she  was  apt  to  wear  black, 
with  touches  of  lace  that  was  whiter  even 
than  her  young  neck,  and  considerably 


whiter  than  her  capable,  brown  hands. 
Professionally,  as  a  model,  she  wore  any- 
thing, but  always  something.  And  this 
was  not  because  she  was  self-conscious  or 
a  prude  or  because  God  had  shaped  her 
imperfectly  (he  knows  he  had  not),  but 
because,  as  she  put  it,  she  knew  she  had  a 
way  of  carrying  her  clothes.  Une  faqon 
de  porter  ses  costumes  is  no  mean  asset  for 
a  model. 

She  watched  the  world  through  large, 
wondering  brown  eyes,  like  a  child  watch- 
ing a  conjurer.  To  her  every  sunrise  was 
a  feat  of  white  magic.  Her  thoughts  must 
always  have  been  pleasant,  for  even  dur- 
ing her  silences  a  smile  hovered  about  her 
lips,  teasing  to  be  born. 

One  day  she  said:  "I  smile  too  much. 
I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
later  in  life  I  shall  have  to  cry  a  great 
deal." 

"Not  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  answered 
Sharlay  firmly,  rubbing  some  cobalt  blue 
from  the  side  of  his  nose.  "  I  will  have  no 
red-eyed  models,  and  I  refuse  to  do  a 
study  of  Niobe." 

"You  are  a  very  droll  man,  Sharlay," 
she  retorted,  "especially  when  you  are 
painting.  You  really  have  a  kind  heart. 
I  know  that,  because  I  have  seen  you  feed- 
ing the  birds  in  the  Tuileries.  And  you  are 
good  to  Toblach,  too.  But  when  you  are 
painting — oof — everything  then  is  paint. 
Every  woman  is  a  model,  then,  and  noth- 
ing else.  You  are  selfish,  Sharlay,  when 
you  paint." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  prince  ab- 
sently. "Keep  the  shoulder  more  to  the 
left." 

She  made  a  harmless  little  face  at  him 
and  obeyed. 

"There,"  she  said,  "didn't  I  say  so?" 

At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  allowed 
her  to  rest.  She  curled  herself  up  on  the 
sofa  with  a  sigh,  and  smiled  at  him.  Art 
for  the  moment  put  aside,  he  removed  his 
spectacles  and  smiled  back  at  her.  He 
felt  completely  happy. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  demanded  after 
a  while. 

"Who  am  I?"  repeated  Sharlay,  mys- 
tified. 

"Yes,"  said  she.  "Tell  me  all  about 
yourself.  Who  were  your  father  and  moth- 
er? What  sort  of  a  baby  were  you?  Did 
you  always  squint  up  your  eyes?   Why 
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did  you  leave  Kervia?  Are  you  going  to 
get  married,  or  are  you  married  already 
and,  if  so,  where  is  she?  You  see  I  know 
nothing  about  you,  and  Toblach  is  always 
so  very  discreet,  and  except  for  your  broth- 
er Joscelyn,  whom  I  detest,  scarcely  any 
one  else  ever  comes  to  see  you.  So  begin, 
now,  and  talk  to  me  about  yourself.  It  al- 
ways pleases  a  man  to  do  that.  Also,  in 
this  case,  it  will  please  me." 

''Well,  really,"  Sharlay  began,  "there 
is  nothing  to  tell." 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "there  is  nothing  to 
tell!  What,  then,  of  the  wonderful  coat 
of  arms  that  I  see  on  your  cigarette  case 
with  Mtdttini  in  parvo,  whatever  that  may 
mean,  and  two  dogs  on  their  hind  legs  ?  " 

"Those  are  not  dogs,"  corrected  the 
prince;  "those  are  wolves." 

"Wolves,  then,"  said  she.  "What, 
then,  of  the  wolves?" 

"That  is — well,  it  is  somebody's  coat 
of  arms,  I  suppose,"  he  answered  weakly. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  hurt  at  his  reticence; 
"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  very  rude.  I 
did  not  mean  to  be."  And  her  mouth, 
for  once,  drooped  pathetically,  like  that  of 
a  child  who  has  been  scolded. 

Immediately  Sharlay  succumbed.  His 
was  a  nature  so  sensitive  itself  that  it 
could  not  endure  to  inflict  distress.  Men 
like  him  do  not  prosper. 

"Poor  little  Rose-Marie,"  he  said;  "I 
have  hurt  your  feelings  now,  haven't  I? 
I  have  been  a  brute." 

"How  absurd!"  she  rephed,  trying  to 
smile.  "It  was  only  that  I  thought  we 
were  better  friends  than — than  you  seem 
to  think  we  are.  And  friends,  do  not  have 
mysterious  chambers  in  their  lives  to  which 
they  withhold  the  keys — Bluebeard!" 

She  was  serene  once  more;  but,  never- 
theless, she  rose  and  started  to  put  on  her 
hat,  pulling  her  long  pins  from  the  up- 
holstery of  the  sofa. 

Forthwith  he  was  determined  to  tell 
her  all  that  she  wanted  to  know;  so  he 
said:  "Listen!"  And  she,  being  a  woman, 
put  her  hatpins  slowly  back,  one  by  one, 
into  the  sofa  and  sat  down  at  his  side. 


IV 


Meanwhile  the  young  Prince  Joscelyn 
had  been  very  busy.  He  was  in  Paris  on 
what  purported  to  be  a  month's  vacation ; 


but  since  Joscelyn,  aside  from  bowing 
graciously  to  the  plaudits  of  enthusiastic 
Kervians  as  he  galloped  at  the  head  of  his 
well-dressed  regiment  on  gala  days,  had 
no  confining  duties  of  state,  there  was  a 
minority  that  winked  shrewdly  and  said: 
"He  is  hatching  something.  Wait,  and 
we  shall  see." 

Joscelyn  lived  at  the  expense  of  Kervia 
in  the  royal  suite  of  the  Bristol,  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  Occasionally  his  lim- 
ousine found  its  way  across  the  river  to 
his  brother's  apartment;  more  often  it  was 
seen  standing  in  front  of  the  Kervian 
legation  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Honore, 
for  Joscelyn  and  Count  Michael  of  Tretz, 
the  minister,  were  as  thick  as  thieves. 

One  raw  February  day,  when  every  con- 
scientious sybarite  should  have  been  at 
the  Riviera,  Joscelyn  sat  in  the  minister's 
study.  The  Count  of  Tretz,  a  smile  of 
admiration  on  his  thin,  colorless  lips,  and 
a  sleek  hand  playing  with  his  pointed 
beard,  sat  opposite  him  and  added  him 
up.  The  world  and  his  birth  certificate 
knew  that  Joscelyn  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  Tretz  had  but  to  close  his  eyes  to 
imagine  him  forty. 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  said  Joscelyn, 
"is  that  you  always  want  to  have  a  foot 
on  each  side  of  the  fence." 

"The  trouble  with  you,  prince,"  re- 
torted Tretz  coolly,  "is  that  you  are  over- 
impatient.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
fault  of  youth  that  you  possess." 

Joscelyn  bowed  ironically. 

"I  admit,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  no 
dawdler — no  temporizer." 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  minister.  "But 
this  is  a  case  of  love,  I  believe,  and  of  mar- 
riage. It  is  well  to  walk  softly  when  they 
are  in  the  woods.  They  are  shy,  wild 
creatures  and  easily  startled." 

"  Rot !"  said  Joscelyn  emphatically.  "  I 
tell  you  that  Charles-Edward  is  in  love  with 
her  now.  He  would  marry  her  to-morrow 
if  it  should  happen  to  occur  to  him." 

The  minister  smiled. 

"I  don't  imagine  we  shall  be  able  to 
dispose  of  him  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as 
that.  What  we  most  desire,  of  course,  is 
that  he  should  marry  this  Rose-Marie 
person  you  have  told  me  about,  not  at 
our  suggestion  but  against  our  emphatic 
and  earnest  protest.  It  is  only  that  way 
that  we  can  force  him  to  sign  a  renuncia- 
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tion  of  his  chances  of  succession  to  the 
throne.  We  must  point  out  to  him  how 
calamitous  such  a  marriage  would  be;  we 
must  urge  him  to  give  up  the  idea;  we 
must  plead,  we  must  threaten,  we  must 
reason  with  him;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  be  sure  that  he  will  remain  stead- 
fastly deaf  to  our  prayers  and  our  threats 
and  our  arguments.  Now,  that  is  a  state 
of  affairs — nay  more,  a  state  of  mind — 
that  cannot  be  brought  about  in  a  week. 
I  should  advise  you,  prince,  to  extend 
your  vacation."  And  the  Count  of  Tretz 
put  his  hand  to  his  lips  lo  hide  a  smile. 

"Oh!"  said  Joscelyn  grandly;  ''as  to 
that,  there  will  be  no  difficulty." 

"I  take  it,"  suggested  Tretz,  ''that,  in 
your  life,  vocation  and  vacation  are  sy- 
nonymous." 

The  prince  drew  himself  up. 

"Aren't  you  getting  just  a  bit  impudent, 
Count  of  Tretz?"  he  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  the  count. 
"We  will  talk  of  other  things.  You  have 
heard  of  the  proposed  marriage  for  your 
brother,  the  crown  prince?" 

"No,"  said  Joscelyn  serenely;  "have 
they  got  some  one  at  last  for  poor  old 
Diederick?  I  hope  she  isn't  too  awful. 
Who  is  the  fortunate  lady?" 

"The  fortunate  lady,"  said  Tretz,  with 
amusement,  "is  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Holbein-Schonberg." 

"God  save  the  crown  prince!"  said 
Joscelyn  with  feeling. 

"You  are  pleased  to  be  frank,"  com- 
mented the  minister.  "  It  is  true  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  is  not  physically  beau- 
tiful. I  am  told,  however,  that  she  has  a 
beautiful  soul.  Moreover,  such  an  al- 
liance brings  power  to  Kervia;  it  insures 
us  the  good  will  of  Germany." 

"Poor  Diederick!"  was  all  Prince  Jos- 
celyn vouchsafed  to  say.  A  moment 
later,  however,  he  added:  "By  Heaven, 
you  know,  I  think  I  should  prefer  Charles- 
Edward's  Rose-Marie!" 

The  Count  of  Tretz  surveyed  him  keenly. 

"No,  prince,"  he  said.  "You  would 
not  envy  Charles-Edward  his  Rose-Marie 
if  you  were  crown  prince." 

"Ah!"  said  Joscelyn,  "if ?" 

"Exactly,"  replied  Tretz. 

Joscelyn  shifted  his  eyes  uneasily,  and 
when  he  spoke  again  he  was  gazing  out  of 
the  narrow  window  into  a  colorless  sky. 


"There  is  a  great  gulf  between  me  and 
the  throne,"  he  said. 

"  There  are  only  three  men,"  said  Tretz, 
"and  they  are  all  mortal." 

"My  father  enjoys  excellent  health," 
said  Joscelyn. 

"So  do  you,"  returned  Tretz,  "and  you 
are  three  times  as  young." 

"Diederick  is  not  only  young,  but  he  is 
a  capable  man — a  first-rate  soldier." 

"Yes,"  said  Tretz,  "and  soldiers  do  not 
wait  to  die  in  their  beds." 

"Charles-Edward  is  but  a  year  older 
than  I,  and  he  has  resigned  from  his 
regiment.    He  runs  no  risks." 

"He  runs  the  greatest  risk  in  life — he 
is  in  love." 

Joscelyn  turned  slowly,  and  this  time 
he  looked  the  minister  fairly  in  the  eyes. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  he  asked, 
"that  you  and  those  in  your  confidence 
will  be  behind  me  in  anything  I  may  do 
to  get  the  crown  on  my  head?" 

"Ah,"  said  Tretz,  "I  do  not  say  that. 
Not  quite.  But  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  state 
that  there  is  a  party  in  Kervia  that  would 
view  with  disfavor  the  possibility  of 
Charles-Edward  becoming  their  king. 
He  is  an  enigma  that  most  of  us  cannot 
solve.  He  is  termed  an  eccentric — he  has 
nothing  of  royalty  in  his  make-up,  and 
Kervia  can  never  forgive  him  his  spec- 
tacles." 

"To  my  mind,"  said  Joscelyn,  "he's 
completely  mad.  For  that  reason  he 
should  be  easy  to  handle.  Once  get  him 
married  to  some  one  far  beneath  his  rank, 
for  whom  he  has  conceived  the  grand 
passion,  and  he  will  sign  his  renunciation 
of  the  throne  as  gayly  as  he  would  sign 
his  marriage  license.  All  lovers  are  facile. 
Tie  him  hand  and  foot,  I  say." 

"  Tie  him  hand  and  foot,"  agreed  Tretz, 
"and  then  wait  until  the  hand  of  Time 
puts  an  end  to  the  other  lives  that  are  in 
your  way." 

"You  talk  like  Lady  Macbeth,"  said 
Joscelyn,  with  a  shudder. 

Nevertheless  he  left  the  ministry  in 
great  good  humor. 


Charles-Edward  painted  hard  all 
winter,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
made  progress,  for,  as  Rose-Marie  had 
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hinted,  he  spelled  his  art  with  a  capital 
letter  and  saw  to  it  that  everything  in  his 
life  was  subservient  to  it.  But  more  and 
more  he  came  to  rely  on  Rose-Marie  for 
companionship  in  his  idle  moments  and 
for  an  inspiration  in  his  busy  ones.  She 
posed  for  every  female  figure  that  he  put 
on  canvas  from  the  day  he  first  met  her. 
She  was  his  scarlet  lady  on  the  tight-rope; 
she  was  a  white-clad  nymph  by  a  moon- 
lit pool,  she  was  a  Madonna,  and  she  was 
a  Circe.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that,  as 
yet,  Charles-Edward  had  not  found  him- 
self nor  enrolled  his  name  in  any  definite 
school.    He  was  groping. 

Ilis  Madonna  was  the  best  of  his  year's 
work,  for  it  held  in  it  something  of  the 
fanatic  fervor  of  the  middle  ages,  some- 
thing of  the  white  fire  that  raised  Chartres 
and  Amiens  and  Notre-Dame.  In  an 
iconoclastic  era  Charles-Edward  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  a  Christian.  And  so  his 
Circe  was  hung  in  the  salon,  but  his  Ma- 
donna was  hung  in  many  hearts. 

As  for  Rose-Marie,  ever  since  the  day 
when  he  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa  and 
told  her  that  he  was  Charles-Edward, 
Prince  of  Kervia,  she  had  regarded  him  as 
s!:e  might  have  regarded  a  strayed  child, 
lost  in  the  aisles  of  some  huge  department 
store  on  a  bargain  day.  A  prince  without 
his  courtiers  was,  naturally,  an  object  for 
pity.  The  world  was  so  large  and  mankind 
was  in  such  a  hurry,  and  unprotected 
princes  were  so  helpless! 

She  had  a  vague  idea  that  princes  were 
incapable  of  tying  their  cravats  or  brush- 
ing their  teeth  or  cracking  their  boiled 
eggs,  but  that  assiduous  menials  per- 
formed all  such  manual  labor  for  them. 
She  imagined  that  potential  kings  were 
taught  solely  how  to  hold  the  sceptre,  the 
correct  way  to  wear  a  crown,  and  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  walking  in  ermine 
robes;  and,  although  Sharlay  was  not 
what  would  be  termed  a  practical  man, 
his  abilities  were  so  much  superior  to  her 
])reconceived  ideas  of  what  his  abilities 
should  have  been  that  she  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  wonder. 

Be  it  understood  that  in  her  manner 
toward  him  there  was  no  trace  of  awe, 
no  title-worship.  As  a  man  he  gained 
nothing  in  her  sight  by  being  a  prince, 
but  as  a  prince  she  was  disposed  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  child.     And  that  is  just 


where  the  womanliness  and  the  motherli- 
ness  of  her  nature  revealed  itself  most 
perfectly. 

One  evening  Joscelyn,  on  his  weekly 
visit,  found  them  both  elaborately  cos- 
tumed for  the  Bal  Julian.  Toblach  had 
procured  for  them  native  costumes  from 
Kervia,  and  Sharlay  was  busy  teaching 
Rose-Marie  the  Kervian  national  dance. 

Joscelyn,  tall  and  blond  and  correct  in 
his  evening  clothes,  stood  in  the  doorway 
twisting  his  mustache.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  a  very  welcome  guest;  Rose- 
Marie  had  taken  ho  pains  to  conceal  her 
dislike  for  him,  and  Sharlay  merely  tol- 
erated him.  But  Joscelyn,  having  his 
reasons  for  coming  —  reasons  of  state 
he  would  have  called  them,  no  doubt — 
ignored  both  the  coolness  of  his  brother's 
hospitality  and  the  frank  expression  of 
Rose-Marie's  disapproval.  He  was  in- 
clined to  patronize  Rose-Marie. 

"You  look  like  the  Merry  Widow," 
said  he  from  the  doorway.  "Is  that 
your  Prince  Danilo?"  and  he  pointed  at 
Charles-Edward,  who  stood  resplendent 
in  white-and-gold  and  boots.  Charles- 
Edward  took  off  his  spectacles,  mopped 
his  brow,  and  cast  a  casual  look  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  brother. 

"Hello,  Joscelyn,"  he  said.  "Find  a 
chair,  if  you  are  in  no  hurry."  And  then 
they  continued  the  dancing-lesson. 

Joscelyn,  putting  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  mixed  himself  a  cocktail  and 
sipped  it  from  a  seat  on  the  sofa. 

"You  make  a  very  good  pair,"  he  re- 
marked at  length.  "You  should  dance 
through  life  together." 

Rose-Marie  went  crimson,  shot  him  a 
look  of  anger,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
Sharlay  finished  out  the  steps  alone,  in 
great  dignity,  and  then  he,  too,  stopped 
and  deliberately  lit  a  cigarette. 

"What  did  you  say,  Joscelyn?"  he  in- 
quired. 

' '  I  suggested  you  dance  together  through 
life,"  said  the  prince.  "You  know,  oper- 
etta sort  of  thing — the  Beggar  Student — • 
the  Waltz  Dream — very  Viennese." 

Sharlay  said  nothing  for  a  while.  Rose- 
Marie  stood  with  her  back  to  them,  ar- 
ranging her  head-dress;  but  in  the  mirror 
she  could  mark  every  expression  that 
crossed  Sharlay's  face. 

"Monsieur  Joscelyn  is  ever  free  with 
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suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  others," 
she  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 

"That,"  saidjoscelyn,  "isbecauselhave 
always  the  interests  of  others  at  heart." 

"It  is  you  that  say  it,"  replied  Rose- 
Marie  quickly. 

"Don't  fight,"  Sharlay  interposed. 
"My  young  brother's  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  He  is  what  is  known  as 
a  wit." 

Joscelyn  bowed  low. 

"Heavens!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  had  no 
idea  that  an  innocent  remark  of  mine 
would  be  taken  up  so  quickly  and  picked 
to  pieces  and  flung  back  at  my  head  with 
all  sorts  of  scathing  additions.  Rose- 
Marie,  you  are  a  little  tiger.  I  shall  never 
suggest  that  you  dance  through  life  with 
any  one — you  would  tread  on  their  toes." 

"I  would  risk  it,"  murmured  Sharlay 
half  aloud. 

Toblach  entered,  gray  and  erect,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  cab  was  waiting  in  the 
street;  and  without  ceremony  they  left 
Joscelyn  to  his  own  devices. 
Vol.  LVI.— 25 


He  made  himself  comfortable  with  a 
book  and  a  package  of  cigarettes,  intend- 
ing to  while  away  an  hour  before  joining 
a  supper-party  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  He 
had  turned  but  half  a  dozen  pages,  how- 
ever, before  he  looked  up,  threw  the  book 
aside,  yawned  and  stretched,  and  pulled 
the  old-fashioned  bell-rope  on  the  wall 
behind  him.  Toblach  answered  the  sum- 
mons. 

"Toblach,"  said  Joscelyn,  "is  every- 
thing going  well  here?" 

Toblach  eyed  the  prince  with  dislike. 
As  an  ardent  disciple  of  Charles-Edward, 
he  had  no  use  for  his  more  dashing  and 
more  popular  younger  brother.  Josce- 
lyn's  Greek  god's  face  meant  nothing  to 
Toblach. 

"Yes,  your  Royal  Highness,"  he  an- 
swered gravely,  "everything  is  satisfac- 
tory." 

"Finances  aren't  low?"  queried  Jos- 
celyn. 

"I  do  not  know — that  is  not  my  affair, 
your  Royal  Highness." 
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''Ah,"  said  the  prince,  ''to  be  sure.  I  It  would  not  do  if,  when  the  time  came, 
thought  you  would  have  noticed  any  em-  he  were  hopelessly  entangled  with  a  little 
barrassment  in  that  direction,  however."    artist's  model.     You  can  see  that,  To- 
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"I  have  noticed  none,  your  Royal 
Highness." 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  the  prince. 
"And  the  little  love-affair — how  does  that 
prosper?" 

"I  do  not  understand — I  know  of 
none,"  replied  Toblach  very  stiffly. 

"And  you  wouldn't  tell  if  you  did,  I 
imagine.    Isn't  that  so?" 

"Perfectly,  your  Royal  Highness." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Joscelyn.  "  I  am 
only  asking  in  order  to  help  him.  I  don't 
want  him  to  make  any  mistake  that  he 
will  come  to  regret.  Charles-Edward  may 
be  called  to  fill  a  high  position  some  day. 


blach,  as  well  as  I.  Now,  this  Rose-Marie 
— is  he  not  with  her  a  great  deal — day  and 
night,  in  fact?" 

Toblach  raised  his  chin  an  inch  higher, 
and  his  pale  old  lips  tightened  under  his 
bristling  mustache. 

"As  I  have  said,  your  Royal  Highness, 
it  is  none  of  my  business;  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  prince  spends  his  nights  in 
his  home.  I  might  add,  too,  that  the 
prince  would  not  tolerate  any  such  in- 
sinuation against  the  name  of  the  young 
lady  in  question.    I  speak  for  him." 

"Ah,"  said  Joscelyn  with  a  sneer,  "she 
is  a  virtuous  lady,  is  she?" 
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''She  posed  for  his  Madonna,"  an- 
swered Toblach  briefly,  and  turned  on  his 
heel  and  left  the  room. 


VI 


It  was  within  an  hour  of  daw^n  when 
Sharlay  and  Rose-Marie  left  the  Bal 
Julian.  As  was  his  custom,  he  escorted 
her  to  the  door  of  her  attic  room,  in  the 
rue  de  Vaugirard,  facing  the  gardens  of 
the  Luxembourg.  There  she  lived  with  a 
sister  who  was  employed  in  a  milliner's 
shop  in  the  rue  Royale. 

"Very  near  to  Maxim's,"  Rose-Marie 
had  explained,  ''but  yet  very  far." 

Sharlay  understood  and  thanked  God 
she  had  not  gone  into  heroics,  for  people 
that  boasted  of  their  decency  bored  him 
amazingly. 

As  they  stood  in  the  hall  the  first  ten- 
tative daylight  made  a  silver  rectangle  of 
the  narrow  window  that  looked  out  into 
the  gardens.  From  the  street  came  the 
click-clack  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  asphalt, 
and  the  warning  "ee-up"  of  the  cabbies 
as  they  rounded  the  corner  of  the  deserted 
rue  Bonaparte.  Far  off  some  revelling 
students,  returning  from  the  ball,  were 
singing  the  chorus  of  "  Coeur  de  Tzigane," 
their  voices  mellowed  by  the  distance. 
On  the  sidewalk  beneath  them  a  pedler 
chanted  his  wares  like  a  priest  intoning 
mass. 

Sharlay  and  Rose-Marie,  opening  the 
casement,  leaned  out  to  listen.  The  first 
breeze  of  morning  brought  to  them  cool 
perfumes  from  the  gardens,  to  remind 
them  that  it  was  May. 

Sharlay  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hers, 
and  she  turned  her  head  to  meet  his  eyes. 
The  sweetness  of  her,  the  youth  of  her, 
and  the  womanliness  of  her  plucked  at 
certain  strings  of  his  heart  that  had  hither- 
to lain  untouched.  He  looked  on  her  with 
reverence — he,  the  son  of  kings. 

"Rose-Marie,"  he  said  softly,  "there 
is  a  new  day  being  born.  For  me  it  is  as 
though  it  were  the  first  day  of  a  new  life. 
I  have  been  a  prince — a  very  incompetent 
prince — until  now.  To-day  I  am  a  man, 
and,  pray  God,  I  shall  fill  that  role  more 
capably.  A  prince's  life  belongs  to  his 
nation,  but  a  man's  life  belongs  to  him- 
self and  to  his  God.  A  prince  must  often 
be  silent  when  his  heart  would  speak,  but 


a  man  may  cry  his  love  from  the  house- 
tops. Rose-Marie,  I  love  you.  Will  you 
help  me  to  live  my  new  life — will  you 
take  the  little  I  can  offer  as  a  man,  and 
believe  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
than  what  I  might  have  offered  you  as  a 
prince?" 

She  answered,  looking  him  full  in  the 
eyes. 

"Sharlay,"  said  she,  "I  cannot.  The 
time  will  come  when  we  should  both  be 
sorry.  You  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  you — you  cannot  tell.  Always, 
in  spite  of  what  you  may  do,  in  spite  of 
your  denials,  you  are  a  king's  son.  God, 
at  your  birth,  created  you  for  your  coun- 
try; God  did  not  create  you  for  me." 

She  stopped  because  she  did  not  trust 
her  voice.  Tears  hung  perilously  close  to 
her  eyes.  She  turned  away  from  him 
that  he  might  not  see  them. 

He  hesitated  not  an  instant,  but  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Rose-Marie,"  he  said  gravely,  "there 
are  others  in  Kervia  who  are  only  too 
eager  to  rule — others  who  are  better  able 
to  rule  than  I  am,  but  there  is  no  other 
in  this  world  who  is  more  eager  to  serve  you 
or  better  able  to  love  you  than  I  am.  Only 
one  reason  shall  prevent  your  marrying 
me.  If  you  will  look  at  me  and  say, '  Shar- 
lay, I  do  not  love  you,'  why,  then — I  shall 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  will  try 
to  believe  that,  perhaps,  if  I  had  started 
sooner  in  life  to  be  a  man,  I  should  have 
made  less  of  a  botch  of  it." 

He  waited,  very  serious  and  wistful, 
for  her  to  speak.  At  length  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  eyes  that  held  not  tears,  but 
something  even  more  wonderful — the  joy 
of  giving. 

"Sharlay,"  she  said,  "I  love  you — my 
prince,  my  lover,  my  man." 

The  sunlight,  sifting  through  the  trees 
in  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  groped  hes- 
itatingly in  at  the  hall  window  and  found 
that  all  was  well. 

VII 

They  arranged  to  be  married  in  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  At  its 
high  altar  many  a  girl  and  boy  before 
them  had  knelt  with  shining  eyes,  rich 
only  in  their  confidence  for  the  future  and 
an  immeasurable  wealth  of  love.     God 
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has  been  invoked  through  so  many  ages  The  premier,  representing  the  country 
under  the  vauRs  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  and  its  government,  forwarded  as  wed- 
that  its  aisles  are  fragrant  with  an  in-  ding-gifts  an  ivory  paper-cutter  and  a 
cense  more  subtle  than  that  of  the  sway-  draft  for  one  thousand  francs.   The  Crown 


"  I  do  not  know — that  is  not  my  affair,  your  Royal  Highness." — Page  245. 


ing  censers — they  are  hallowed  with  cen- 
turies of  earnest  prayer. 

To  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  Charles-Edward  in- 
vited perhaps  a  score  of  his  friends.  His 
father,  the  king,  emphatically  declined 
to  come,  sending  his  answer  through  the 
Count  of  Tretz.  He  said  in  part:  ''You 
are  fulfilling  all  my  expectations  for  you. 
I  always  knew  you  were  mad." 


Prince  Diederick  contributed  a  set  of  the 
romances  of  Chateaubriand,  bound  in 
cloth,  gold  edges,  and  Joscelyn  gave  them 
oyster-forks.  Joscelyn  was,  perforce,  to 
be  best  man. 

If  they  laughed  a  bit  cynically  over 
these  tokens  of  love,  they  were  not  to  be 
blamed.  Luckily  it  amused  them  that 
they  were  exi)ected  to  set  up  housekeep- 
ing on  Chateaubriand  and  oyster-forks. 
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Had  they  been  older,  and  less  in  love,  they 
might  ha\e  been  annoyed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June, 
then,  the  sun  came  up  gloriously  to  wish 
them  joy.  Prince  Joscelyn,  who  had 
arisen  long  after  the  sun,  was  eating  his 
morning  eggs  at  eleven  o'clock,  when 
there  came  to  him  in  hot  haste  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Count  of  Tretz.  The 
prince  was  desired  at  the  ministry  im- 
mediately— the  affair  was  of  grave  impor- 
tance. 

"What's  wrong  now?"  thought  Jos- 
celyn. "  Is  Charles-Edward  going  to  balk 
at  the  post?" 

He  found  Tretz  in  great  distress.  For 
once  the  diplomat  was  at  a  loss. 

"  You  look  sick,"  said  Joscelyn  frankly. 
''You're  yellow  as  Confucius.  Better 
take  a  liver  pill." 

"God  help  us!"  said  Tretz  shaking. 

"  Don't  be  absurd,"  said  Joscelyn ;  "you 
know  he  won't.    What  is  it?" 

Tretz  handed  him  a  telegram  in  the 
government  code. 

"This,"  he  said,  "arrived  five  minutes 
ago.  In  half  an  hour  all  the  world  will 
know  it." 

"You'll  have  to  translate,"  said  Jos- 
celyn.   "I  don't  know  the  code." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  count.  "Can 
you  bear  it?    It  is  a  blow." 

"Deliver  it,"  replied  the  prince. 

Tretz  swallowed  hard,  and  began  to 
read  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"At  half-past  ten  this  morning  his 
Majesty  Frederick  II  and  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Crown  Prince  Diederick, 
were  shot  at  and  killed  while  driving  in 
the  streets.  You  are  requested  to  inform 
Prince  Charles-Edward  and  Prince  Jos- 
celyn immediately  and  arrange  for  their 
speedy  return.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Holbein-Schonberg  is  waiting  at  the 
capital.  It  is  imperative  that  our  new 
king,  Charles-Edward,  take  his  late 
brother's  place  with  her  before  the  altar. 
The  marriage  cannot  be  delayed  with 
safety.  The  favor  of  Germany  must  be 
gained.     [Signed]  Reinwold,  premier." 

The  Count  of  Tretz  drew  a  long  breath. 

"There,"  he  said,  "we  are  done  for." 

But  Joscelyn  sat  quiet,  thinking. 

"This  came  but  five  minutes  ago?"  he 
queried  at  length. 

"Yes,"  answered  Tretz.     "If  it  had 


been  half  an  hour  later,  Charles-Edward 
would  have  been  married  and  his  renun- 
ciation signed  and  in  our  pockets;  and 
you — you  would  now  be  his  Majesty  the 
king." 

"Well,"  said  Joscelyn,  "perhaps  I  shall 
be,  even  now.  Who  knows  of  this  des- 
patch besides  ourselves?" 

' '  No  one, "  said  Tretz,  plucking  up  hope. 

"Then,"  said  Joscelyn  slowly,  "why, 
then,  it  has  not  arrived  yet,  that's  all. 
It  will  arrive  while  we  are  both  away,  help- 
ing Charles-Edward  get  married.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"It  is  dangerous,"  said  Tretz. 

"So  is  life,"  replied  Joscelyn  senten- 
tiously.  "You  will  reseal  this  telegram, 
and  you  will  have  it  delivered  to  you 
at  Charles-Edward's  apartment,  directly 
after  the  ceremony.  I  shall  have  the 
contract  of  renunciation  ready  for  his 
signature,  formally  drawn  up.  He  will 
never  desert  his  bride  on  their  wedding- 
day.  Do  you  understand?  Now,  pull 
yourself  together  and  be  a  man.  Yours 
is  not  a  face  I  should  care  to  see  at  my 
wedding." 

Carefully  they  placed  the  despatch  in  a 
new  envelope,  and  readdressed  it.  They 
gave  instructions  to  Tretz's  confidential 
secretary,  and  along  with  the  instructions 
they  gave  him  five  thousand  francs.  The 
confidential  secretary  would  have  sold  his 
soul  for  half  the  sum,  but  they  wanted  to 
be  sure. 

Then,  quite  cheerfully,  they  put  white 
gardenias  in  their  coats,  and  drove  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

VIII 

The  white-haired  priest  stood  at  the 
high  altar.  Before  him  knelt  Charles- 
Edward,  by  the  will  of  God  and  the  hand 
of  death,  King  of  Kervia;  and  at  his  side 
knelt  Rose-Marie,  his  wife. 

"May  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  the  God  of  Jacob,  be  with  you,  and 
may  he  bestow  on  you  his  blessing  that 
you  may  see  the  children  of  your  children 
unto  the  third  and  the  fourth  generation, 
and  that  thereafter  you  may  lay  hold  of 
eternal  life,  through  the  grace  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  God,  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  throughout  all  the  ages  of  ages." 
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They  arose,  he  very  straight  and  proud, 
and  she  with  face  as  white  as  her  veil,  but 
with  happiness  young  in  her  eyes.  Whom 
the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make 
mad. 

At  the  apartment  of  Charles-Edward, 
high  up  under  the  eaves,  they  sat  down  to 


cesse  Lointaine;  and  Tretz  pointed  out 
that  Rose-Marie  was,  both  by  profession 
and  by  temperament,  une  epouse  modele. 
The  remark  was  voted  tasteful  and  witty. 
'  And  then  there  came  a  mad  ringing  at 
the  bell.  Toblach,  who  had  been  serving 
them  with  the  paternal  assiduity  of  an  old 


And  then  she,  too,  went  on  her  knees  and  kissed  his  hand.  —  Page  254. 


their  wedding-breakfast.  There  were 
Sharlay  and  Rose-Marie  and  the  sister  of 
Rose-Marie,  freed  for  a  day  from  the 
making  of  hats  in  the  rue  Royale;  there 
was  the  Count  of  Tretz  and  there  was  a 
model  who  had  posed  for  Henner;  there 
was  Prince  Joscelyn,  uneasily  cheerful, 
and  a  girl  who  sang  at  "La  Cigale";  and 
there  was  champagne  and  ice-cream  and 
much  merriment. 

Standing,  they  drank  the  health  of  the 
bride,  and  it  is  to  be  said  in  their  favor 
that  Joscelyn  and  Tretz,  forgetting  their 
rank,  made  short,  felicitous  speeches. 
Joscelyn  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
Rose-Marie  a  prince  had  found  his  Prin- 


servant,  answered  the  summons.  Tretz 
put  down  his  half-empty  glass  with  fingers 
that  trembled.    Joscelyn  drained  his  at  a 

gulp- 

An  attache  in  military  uniform  entered, 

clicked  his  heels,  and  saluted. 

"An  urgent  despatch  for  his  Excel- 
lency the  Count  of  Tretz,"  he  said. 

The  Kervian  minister  took  the  pale- 
blue  envelope,  tore  off  its  end,  and  read  he 
message  as  though  he  had  never  seen  it 
before.  Joscelyn  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where  he  stood,  looking  out,  his 
back  to  the  room.  The  others  waited  in 
silence.  From  without  came  the  sing- 
song chanting  of  the  venders  of  news- 
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papers,  as  they  raced  down  the  streets 
calling  out  extra  editions. 

The  Count  of  Tretz  bowed  his  head  in 
his  hands  and  the  telegram  fluttered  un- 
heeded to  the  floor.  Then,  rising,  he 
briefly  addressed  the  attache. 

"Return  to  the  ministry,"  he  said 
slowly ; "  put  the  Kervian  flag  at  half-mast 
and  shroud  it  with  crape.  By  now  this 
news  is  the  property  of  all  the  world." 

The  attache  hesitated,  waiting  for  more. 

Sharlay  had  risen,  and  Rose-Marie, 
anxious  and  timid,  had  gone  to  stand  be- 
side him,  in  the  circle  of  his  arm. 

Then  said  Tretz: 

"The  king  is  dead  and  the  crown 
prince  is  dead;  long  live  the  king!" 
And  he  went  on  his  knee  before  Charles- 
Edward. 

After  him  came  Joscelyn  and  the  at- 
tache, and  then  Toblach,  his  eyes  bright 
with  proud  tears,  to  kneel  and  kiss  the 
hand  of  their  king. 

Rose-Marie  stood  silent,  frightened, 
looking  fearfully  into  the  future.  And 
what  she  saw  there  was  glory  for  Charles- 
Edward  and  desperate  grief  for  Rose- 
Marie. 

Slowly,  wonderingly,  like  children  wide- 
eyed  in  the  presence  of  death,  the  others 
withdrew,  until  there  were  left  but  Shar- 
lay and  his  bride  and  Joscelyn  and  the 
Count  of  Tretz. 

Sharlay  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Count  of  Tretz,"  said  he,  "tell  me 
what  it  means?" 

The  minister  stooped  and  picked  the 
telegram  from  the  floor. 

"It  is  in  cipher,"  he  said,  "but  I  will 
interpret  it  for  your  Majesty." 

Sharlay  stopped  him  with  a  gesture, 
disclaiming  the  title. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said.  "I  must  first  un- 
derstand." 

Tretz  bowed. 

"Your  Royal  Highness,  then,"  he  con- 
tinued, "this  despatch  is  signed  by  Rein- 
wold,  the  premier.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
the  government's  secret  code  there  can 
be,  alas,  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
It  informs  me  that  this  morning,  at  half- 
past  ten,  your  father  and  your  brother 
Diederick  were  shot  and  killed  while  driv- 
ing in  the  public  streets.  There  are  no 
further  details  as  yet,  but  it  is  urged, 
naturally,  that  you  return  home  immedi- 
VoL.  LVI.— 26 


ately  to  take  the  place  that  is  so  tragically 
left  to  you.  Permit  me,  prince,  to  add 
my  own  condolences,  along  with  those 
of  the  world,  to  you  in  your  great  bereave- 
ment." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Charles-Edward 
simply.    "Our  loss  is  indeed  great." 

Then  he  turned  to  Rose-Marie  and  took 
her  hands. 

"My  bride,"  he  said,  "our  lives  are  not 
to  be  of  our  own  disposing,  for  you  and  I 
are  called  to  higher  duties  than  we  could 
have  foreseen.  We  can  only  thank  God 
that  we  shall  have  each  other  to  lean  upon 
in  the  responsibilities  which  we  must 
shoulder;  and  I  am  proud  that  Kervia,  if 
it  have  not  a  great  king,  shall  have  at 
least  a  glorious  queen." 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  lips, 
but  she  hung  back,  uncertain,  afraid. 

"Prince,"  said  Tretz,  "there  is  more  to 
this  than  I  have  told  you.  More,  that  I 
am  afraid  will  be  even  harder  for  you  to 
bear." 

Charles-Edward  turned  quickly.  In 
Tretz's  manner  he  read  a  hint  of  what  was 
to  come,  and  instinctively  he  steeled  him- 
self against  the  blow. 

"Tell  me,"  he  commanded  briefly. 

Tretz  sought  Joscelyn  with  his  eyes,  but 
Joscelyn  was  lending  no  encouragement. 
He  had  maintained  a  complete  silence. 

"You  are  aware,"  resumed  the  min- 
ister, "that  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Holbein-Schonberg  is  even  now  at  the 
capital?" 

"I  am,"  answered  Sharlay  through 
tight  lips. 

"And  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  she 
was  to  have  married  the  Crown  Prince 
Diederick  within  the  month?" 

"Yes." 

The  Count  of  Tretz  hesitated  for  the 
space  of  a  long  breath.    Then — — 

"Kervia,"  he  said,  "expects  you  to 
take  the  place  of  your  murdered  brother 
at  the  altar.  In  no  other  way  can  the  sal- 
vation of  Kervia  be  wrought." 

The  prince  laughed  harshly. 

"That,"  said  he,  "is  impossible.  I  was 
married  this  morning  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  man." 

Tretz  bowed  gravely. 

"There  is  a  way  out,"  he  said  slow- 
ly. "A  king  may  marry  whomsoever 
he  chooses — morganatically.     I  have  no 
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doubt  that  your  present  marriage  could 
either  be  annulled " 

"Stop!"  said  Charles-Edward  quietly. 
"Do  not  blaspheme." 

Rose-Marie  slipped  to  her  knees  on  the 
floor  before  him  and  pressed  his  hand  to 
her  cheek. 

"Sire,"  she  said,  "he  is  right.  I  am 
not  worthy." 

She  spoke  bravely,  but  who  shall  blame 
her  if  her  voice  was  trembling  and  if  her 
face  was  whiter  than  her  bridal  veil? 

When  he  tried  to  raise  her  she  clung  to 
his  knees,  hiding  her  eyes  that  he  might 
not  see  the  tears  in  them  and  think  her 
weak. 

Tretz  coughed  nervously,  and  for  a 
brief  moment  forgot  the  stake  for  which 
he  was  playing.  But  Joscelyn  did  not 
forget. 

"My  brother,"  he  said  evenly,  "the 
hand  of  God  has  fallen  heavily  on  our 
house  to-day;  and  on  you  and  yours  is  the 
brunt  of  the  sorrow.  I  can  only  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  take  some 
of  your  burden  onto  my  own  shoulders;  for 
I  am  young  and  alone  in  the  world,  and 
the  sacrifice  you  are  called  to  make  would 
be  perhaps  easier  for  me.  You  will  know 
that  I  am  speaking  disinterestedly  when  I 
say  that  I  could  wish  our  positions  were 
reversed." 

Charles-Edward  regarded  him  in  si- 
lence.   He  was  thinking  rapidly. 

"Prince  Joscelyn  has  spoken  generous- 
ly," remarked  Tretz,  "and,  perhaps,  to 
some  purpose.  It  is  a  delicate  matter — 
extremely  delicate — but  if  you  should  care 
to  consider  a  renunciation  of  your  rights 
to  the  throne ?" 

"I  see,"  said  Charles-Edward  slowly. 
"I  see  what  you  mean." 

Rose-Marie  stood  up  and  faced  him 
proudly. 

"  Sharlay,"  she  said,  and  now  her  voice 
was  steady  and  earnest,  as  of  one  who  has 
suffered  in  order  to  see  aright.  "  Sharlay, 
you  shall  not  do  this  thing  that  they  sug- 
gest: you  shall  not  give  up  your  birth- 
right for  me.  It  will  mean  unhappiness 
for  us  both." 

He  looked  at  her  very  tenderly. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "it  will  mean 
happiness  for  us  both.  Tretz,  I  should 
make  but  a  poor  king.     Joscelyn  has  all 


of  the  attributes.  Show  me  what  to  write 
that  the  cards  of  our  destinies  may  be 
dealt  again." 

He  crossed  to  his  desk  and  put  his  horn- 
rimmed spectacles  to  his  eyes.  Joscelyn 
came  up  behind  him,  at  his  shoulder,  and 
handed  him  a  type-written  sheet,  termi- 
nated by  a  large  seal. 

"Sign  there,"  he  said,  pointing.  But 
he  could  not  keep  the  eagerness  out  of  his 
words. 

Charles-Edward  grasped  a  pen,  and 
without  a  glance  at  the  printed  page, 
started  to  write  at  the  bottom.  He  got  as 
far  as  "Carolus,"  and  there  he  paused, 
pen  in  mid-air. 

The  Count  of  Tretz  was  biting  his 
nails  in  a  fit  of  nervousness.  Rose-Marie 
stood  quietly  beside  him,  her  soul  in  her 
eyes. 

"Go  on,"  urged  Joscelyn,  atremble. 

Charles-Edward  looked  up  sharply, 
caught  the  eagerness  in  his  brother's  face, 
and  pushed  back  his  chair  with  a  short 
oath. 

"You  were  forehanded.  Prince  Josce- 
lyn, were  you  not?  "  he  said,  and  he  point- 
ed contemptuously  at  the  document. 
"You  came  prepared.  Prince  Joscelyn, 
did  you  not?  Well,  that  was  where  you 
made  your  mistake.  I  will  not  sign  it,  for 
just  one  reason.  I  will  not  sign  it.  Prince 
Joscelyn,  because,  by  God,  you  are  not 
fit  to  rule  Kervia — I  will  not  hand  my 
country  over  to  such  as  you!" 

Slowly  and  systematically  he  tore  the 
contract  into  small  strips,  and  he  threw 
the  pieces  at  his  brother's  feet.  Then  he 
drew  himself  up  and  faced  the  two  men, 
as  they  stood,  white  and  quaking,  in 
front  of  him. 

"  Get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  for 
mercy,"  he  said.     "I  am  your  king." 

They  started  to  obey  hirri;  but  Rose- 
Marie,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  reached  him 
first. 

"  I  thank  God,"  she  said.  "  I  thank  God. 
You  have  proved  yourself  more  than  a 
king — you  have  proved  yourself  a  man." 

"And  I  have  lost  you,"  said  Charles- 
Edward  gravely.   "  Good-by,  Rose-Marie." 

"Good-by,  Sharlay,"  she  said,  "and 
may  God  bless  you  and  keep  you!" 

And  then  she,  too,  went  on  her  knees 
and  kissed  his  hand. 


THE    PALACE    OF    HIS    SOUL 


By  Albert   Bigelow  Paine 


HEN  Hugh  Estabrook  was 
engaged  at  fifty  dollars  a 
month  and  expenses  to  sell 
a  patent-right,  and  showed 
me  his  contract,  I  was  im- 
pressed, and  wondered  what 
he  could  do  with  so  much  money.  We 
were  about  the  same  age — eighteen  then 
— and  I  had  never  been  able  to  earn  more 
than  fifteen  dollars  a  month,  clerking  in 
the  general  store  and  post-office,  yet  even 
so  was  not  unenvied  by  other  boys  of  the 
village — this  being  in  the  middle  West,  it 
should  be  said,  where  all  things  were  cheap 
in  those  days  of  thirty  years  ago. 

But  Hugh  had  the  gift  of  finance — a 
gift  only  relative  to  industry,  which,  with- 
out that  golden  touch,  can  remain  in  ob- 
scure, even  if  honorable,  penury  for  a 
thousand  years,  provided  the  struggle  con- 
tinued so  long.  He  had  already  shown  by 
commission  sales  that  he  was  worth  the 
contract,  and  more.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  stop  there.  It  was  the  merest  begin- 
ning of  a  career. 

But  I  am  going  too  fast,  I  think.  We 
were  very  close  friends  in  those  early  days. 
We  had  a  good  many  tastes  in  common. 
We  liked  the  same  games  and  books — also 
the  same  girls,  sometimes,  though  without 
friction.  We  read  together,  and  covered 
a  good  deal  of  semi-classic  ground,  first 
and  last.  If  I  cared  more  for  literature 
than  he,  it  was  only  from  the  constructive 
side,  for  he  had  a  true  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful and  was  fond  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Byron,  and  Moore,  and  prose  tales  of  ro- 
mance, dwelling  especially  on  passages  de- 
scriptive of  sunlit  kingdoms,  and  the  airy 
architecture  which  belongs  mainly  in  a 
poet's  dream.  He  had  always  a  vision  of 
one  day  acquiring  wealth  enough  to  build 
a  sort  of  Alhambra,  with  terraces  and  bal- 
conies, and  tessellated  courts  where  foun- 
tains would  sparkle  and  where  the  night- 
ingale and  bulbul  would  sing  in  the 
flooding  moonlight.  He  pictured  all  this 
to  me,  time  and  again,  revelling  in  the  de- 
tails of  his  fancy. 


I  came  to  think  it  curious  by  and  by, 
when  I  heard  of  his  victories,  one  after  the 
other  (for  he  had  soon  left  us),  that  he 
should  have  had  this  romantic,  even  poetic, 
leaven,  and  to  wonder  if  in  the  struggle 
for  much  money  its  force  would  wholly  fail 
of  effect.  I  saw  him  rarely,  and  briefly 
enough.  His  flights  to  the  home  village 
were  hurried  and  far  between.  He  pro- 
gressed always  from  one  enterprise  to  a 
larger  one,  and  at  last  I  heard  of  him  only 
as  associated  with  this  great  ''deal"  and 
that,  until  his  name  began  to  be  a  syno- 
nym for  millions,  as  clearly  it  must  be 
sooner  or  later. 

I  had  not  progressed  in  that  direction. 
The  clerkship  in  the  general  store  had 
been  put  aside  even  after  the  fifteen  dol- 
lars had  reached  the  maximum  increase  of 
thirty,  and  such  faith  as  I  possessed  I  had 
pinned  to  art — constructive  art — and  if  I 
had  not  startled  the  world,  at  least  I  had 
not  entirely  failed,  for  by  the  trade  of  let- 
ters I  had  somehow  survived.  So  they 
passed — twenty-five  years  of  separation 
— our  paths  merely  touching  a  little  at 
first,  finally  not  at  all.  Reports  of  Esta- 
brook's  increasing  power  were  frequent 
enough  in  the  daily  news — how  this  thing 
and  that  grew  or  withered  under  his  touch 
according  to  his  will.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
been  infallible  in  his  judgments,  but  his 
failures  were  not  reported.  Stories  came 
also  of  a  wide  domain — an  imposing  home 
— somewhere  in  the  Berkshires,  where  he 
lived  in  loneliness;  for  he  had  never  mar- 
ried— being  too  selfish,  it  was  said,  to 
share  his  comfort.  Reading  such  things 
I  concluded  that  Hugh's  gift  of  gain  had 
become  mere  greed,  which  had  killed  those 
gentler,  and,  to  me,  lovelier  tendencies  of 
his  youth.  I  speculated  somewhat  con- 
cerning the  home  he  had  made  for  him- 
self, recalling  the  terraced  and  tessellated 
court  of  his  dream.  It  was  more  likely  to 
be  heavily  structured,  I  thought,  of  som- 
bre and  repellent  ugliness,  with  the  con- 
ventional surroundings  of  the  sordidly 
successful  man,  who  is  willing  to  pay  for 
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substance  and  taste,  careful  to  get  the 
value  of  his  money  in  both,  according  to 
the  conventions  of  his  class.  The  man 
who  had  piled  up  his  millions  in  mines,  and 
inventions,  and  railways  would  hardly 
care  for  the  singing  of  the  bulbul  and  the 
nightingale. 

Reports — or  perhaps  they  were  only 
rumors — came,  by  and  by,  of  Hugh  Esta- 
brook's  ill  health.  He  had  broken  down, 
it  was  said,  through  overwork.  The 
chase  for  the  dollar  had  been  too  hard — 
the  usual  result.  A  seizure  of  some  kind 
was  reported,  though  this  was  later  de- 
nied. *'  He  will  die  all  in  a  moment,  some 
day,"  I  thought,  "like  the  others — I  won- 
der if  it  has  been  worth  while."  And  I 
remembered  a  fresh-faced  boy  who  had 
always  beaten  me  at  chess,  and  had  worn 
his  clothes  until  they  were  too  small  for 
him,  for  economy's  sake.  But  a  year  or 
two  passed  and  brought  not  much  news  of 
him,  further  than  that  he  had  retired  alto- 
gether to  his  retreat  in  the  hills  and  gave 
less  active  attention  to  his  schemes. 

I  can  hardly  say  how  much  surprised  I 
was  when  one  day  a  letter  came  from 
Hugh  Estabrook,  urging  me  to  come  to 
him.  ''I  have  made  the  circuit,"  he 
wrote.  "Like  Cassius,  *  Where  I  did  be- 
gin, there  shall  I  end — my  life  is  run  his 
compass.'  I  have  given  up  my  projects, 
and  I  want  to  pass  my  few  remaining  mo- 
ments as  we  did  in  the  days  that  now  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  the  best  that  I  have 
known.  I  have  whatever  comforts  you 
will  be  likely  to  need.  I  can  have  more, 
if  you  can  think  of  them.  My  heart  turns 
to  the  f)ast.  Come  if  you  can.  If  your 
habit  of  work  is  a  fixed  one,  you  can  work 
here — but  let  me  see  you — let  us  go  back  a 
little — it  will  not  be  for  very  long — come ! " 

I  too — after  all  the  round  of  life — was 
alone.  So  I  went  to  him — partly  out  of 
the  old  friendship — partly  out  of  curios- 
ity; let  me  confess  that  now — it  was  hu- 
man, I  think.  Certainly  it  was  with 
curiosity  that  I  drove  into  the  massive 
entrance,  toward  the  residence  hidden 
among  the  trees  and  foliage.  It  was  much 
as  I  had  supposed:  he  had  bought  his 
taste  as  he  had  bought  his  great  domain. 
The  place  was  indeed  beautiful,  as  expen- 
sive landscape  gardening  often  is.  One 
could  find  no  fault  with  the  noble  avenues, 
the  carefully  trimmed  hedges,  the  neatly 


disposed  shrubberies,  the  skilfully  adapt- 
ed bowlders  and  waterways.  Everything 
spoke  the  home  of  the  millionaire  who  had 
been  willing  to  buy  only  the  reputed  best. 

The  house  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  grounds.  I  seemed  to  have  seen  it 
almost  clairvoyantly,  that  solid,  sombre 
structure,  of  wide  verandas,  massive  fur- 
niture, and  costly  carpetings.  Handsome 
and  luxurious  it  was — lavishly  so,  but 
without  a  soul — such  a  soul  as  its  owner 
had  seemed  to  have,  so  long  ago. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  him.  We 
had  not  met  in  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  one  ages  in  that  time.  Moreover,  he 
was  ill — that  was  clear  enough — thin  and 
stooped — his  hair,  which  I  remembered  as 
thick  and  nearly  black,  sparse  now,  and 
quite  white.  I  fancied — indeed  I  was 
certain — that  his  nose  had  greatly  sharp- 
ened.    I  should  not  have  known  him. 

I  had  aged  too,  of  course,  but  my  bur- 
dens had  been  of  a  different  sort,  and  I 
had  not  failed  in  health.  He  insisted  that 
I  was  hardly  changed;  then  he  broke  out: 

"You  chose  the  best — oh,  the  best — all 
that  was  worth  while!  You  chose  the 
reality — I  fought  for  the  husks!" 

"It  is  beautiful  here,"  I  said,  truthfully 
enough. 

"Yes,  yes,  beautiful,  if  you  call  it  so — 
and  costly — it  has  cost  me  my  life,  these 
husks." 

He  led  me  into  a  rich  room  of  coucfees 
and  other  comforts  where  it  seemed  that 
he  spent  most  of  his  days.  I  noticed  that 
he  walked  uncertainly,  and  seemed  short 
in  his  breathing.  I  suspected  a  trouble  of 
the  heart. 

But  in  the  dim  light,  and  with  repose 
and  revived  interest,  the  years  seemed  to 
fall  away.  He  began  to  be  as  I  had 
known  him  in  the  old  days.  We  spent 
such  an  evening  as  comes  to  those  who 
meet  after  the  long  lapse  of  years.  Old 
names  long  unspoken — many  of  them  of 
the  dead — passed  back  and  forth,  always 
with  something  just  a  little  startling  in 
the  first  utterance  of  their  half-forgotten 
sound.  Old  memories  refreshed  trivial 
incidents.  We  recalled  the  games,  the 
sweethearts,  the  books  and  studies  of  the 
past. 

"I  shall  grow  young  again,"  he  said, 
when  we  parted  for  the  night.  "It  was 
good  of  you  to  come." 
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I  thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  younger 
next  day,  and  he  walked  with  a  Hghter 
step.  He  led  me  about  the  grounds,  rest- 
ing here  and  there  on  the  seats  and  banks, 
in  shady  places,  talking  always  of  our  ear- 
lier years  together,  or  making  me  talk — 
admitting  scarcely  a  word  of  his  triumphs, 
though  urging  me  to  tell  of  my  own  mod- 
est successes,  which,  it  seems,  in  some 
measure  he  had  followed.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  gate  among  some  vines. 

*'We  won't  go  in  there  now,"  he  said, 
**  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  wait  until  I 
can  go  with  you.  I  have  a  reason  for 
wanting  to  show  you  that  portion  of  the 
place  myself.  We'll  call  this  the  '  forbid- 
den gate '  until  some  day  when  I  am  a  lit- 
tle stronger,  and  we  can  enter  it  together." 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  that 
gave  me  a  thrill — brought  vividly  back 
the  spirit  of  mystery  and  romance  I  had 
known  in  him  in  youth. 

There  followed  now  some  days  of  rain, 
during  which  we  were  much  together, 
talking,  reading — always  the  old  talk  and 
the  old  books — playing  the  old  games. 
He  could  still  beat  me  at  the  games,  but  it 
seemed  to  give  him  little  pleasure.  In- 
deed, I  thought  these  successes  saddened 
him.  Then  there  came  a  day  when  he 
was  poorly  and  only  lay  on  the  couch,  lis- 
tening while  I  read.  But  next  morning, 
when  the  rain  had  gone  and  the  sky  was 
blue,  he  seemed  much  refreshed — in  fact, 
quite  well.  We  drove  out,  and  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  grass  was  dry  he  pro- 
posed a  walk.  This  time  we  did  not 
linger  about  the  grounds;  he  led  me  at 
once  to  the  ''forbidden  gate,"  opened  it 
without  remark,  and  together  we  passed 
through. 

There  was  a  little  path  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  saw  that  it  led  from  the  grounds 
proper  into  the  less  ordered  and  less  fre- 
quented portions  of  the  estate.  Passing 
through  some  shrubbery  we  crossed  a 
more  open  field,  entered  another  through 
a  break  in  a  tumbling  stone  wall,  and  fol- 
lowed along  a  gentle  slope  where  slender 
cypress-like  cedars  grew,  and  bay  and 
sumac,  and  huckleberry.  It  was  not  a 
wide  field,  and  at  the  other  side  was  an- 
other open  wall,  beyond  which  the  hill 
dropped  more  abruptly  and  formed  a  sort 
of  basin  which  looked  as  if  nature  might 
have  planned  a  small  lake  there  and  left  it 


not  quite  complete.  The  time  of  year 
was  early  September,  and  this  natural 
sunken  garden,  for  it  was  really  that,  was 
gorgeous  with  a  riot  of  goldenrod  and 
purple  aster,  while  the  ascending  slope 
beyond  was  aflame  with  a  mass  of  autumn 
sumac. 

It  was  not  this  splendid  color,  however, 
that  brought  my  quick  word  of  surprise. 
It  was  something  quite  different — some- 
thing wholly  unexpected:  beginning  at 
what  might  be  called  the  bottom  of  this 
lake  of  flowers,  starting  from  a  kind  of 
base  or  landing  of  considerable  width, 
there  rose  flight  by  flight  amid  the  bloom 
and  foliage  a  series  of  graceful  marble 
stairways,  the  whole  forming  a  gleaming 
cascade  of  steps,  the  top  of  which  disap- 
peared among  the  cedar  and  maple  and 
pine  that  fringed  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
The  unexpectedness  of  it  and  its  rare 
beauty,  with  the  spell  of  silence  and  re- 
moteness that  lay  upon  the  place,  deeply 
impressed  me.  My  companion  said  noth- 
ing. 

''Is  it  enchantment  or  reality,"  I  asked 
at  last,  "and  where  do  those  steps  lead?" 

And  Hugh  Estabrook  said : 

"It  is  reality — the  only  reality  I  know. 
They  lead — those  steps — to  all  that  ever 
meant  anything  to  me — I  brought  you 
here  to  tell  you  about  it — the  palace  of 
my  soul." 

He  did  not  offer  to  descend  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marble  stair,  as  I  had 
expected,  but  led  me  to  some  stones  ar- 
ranged as  a  seat,  where  one  could  rest  and 
look  down  upon  the  vision  below. 

"Twelve  years  ago,"  he  said,  "when  I 
bought  this  place,  I  thought  only  of  some- 
where to  go  to  catch  my  breath  a  little 
during  the  summer.  I  was  deep  in  a  lot 
of  things,  and  I  did  not  care  much  what 
the  place  was  like,  if  it  was  suitable,  and 
in  keeping  with  my  station  in  life — some- 
thing I  could  show  to  my  associates — not 
my  friends,  for  I  seemed  never  to  have 
had  any  during  all  those  years.  So  it 
happened  that  I  found  the  place  up  here, 
and  I  gave  an  order  for  the  buildings.  It 
was  really  carte  blanche,  and  I  took  what 
they  built  for  me,  and  it  filled  the  bill.  I 
came  to  it  now  and  then,  but  never  for  long. 
I  was  too  busy — into  many  schemes.  I 
seemed  to  have  a  knack  for  making  things 
go,  and  I  liked  the  game.     It  was  only  a 
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game,  by  and  by,  for  I  had  money  enough 
— more  than  enough — but  the  game  had 
become  a  habit,  a  kind  of  passion,  I  sup- 
pose, and  I  played  it  night  and  day — it 
was  with  me  even  in  my  sleep.  Then  five 
years  ago  I  broke  down — 'something  gave 
way.  The  doctors  said  I  must  give  up 
part  of  my  work.  But  I  could  not  give  up 
part  of  it — I  could  only  give  up  all  of  it, 
or  none. 

*T  came  up  here.  I  left  everything 
just  as  it  was  and  have  never  meddled 
with  the  game  since.  I  said:  'Now  I  am 
going  to  do  some  of  the  things  I  used  to 
dream  of  doing.  I  am  going  to  have  the 
things  that  I  love  most.'  So  I  came  here. 
But  then  I  found  the  place  was  not  my 
place — not  my  kind  of  a  place — and  dur- 
ing those  days  when  I  was  lying  in  the  sun, 
or  in  the  big  room  there  listening  to  the 
rain,  I  planned  what  I  would  like — just  as 
I  used  to  plan  so  long  ago  when  you  and  I 
were  young  together  and  went  hand  in 
hand  through  the  hills  of  Granada  and  the 
vales  of  Cashmere.  My  first  thought  was 
to  tear  down  the  house  that  had  been  built 
for  me,  and  build  another  in  its  place,  but 
it  would  not  have  belonged  there.  Then 
one  day  I  happened  to  come  to  this  quiet 
spot,  and  suddenly  I  seemed  to  find  my 
lost  soul  again.  This  was  my  Vale  of 
Cashmere:  here  I  would  build  my  palace. 
It  would  have  in  it  all  that  I  used  to  love. 
I  needed  no  architect  to  come  between  me 
and  my  reality. 

''So  the  workmen  came.  There  is  the 
stairway  which  we  built  to  lead  to  the  en- 
trance, and  beyond  that  curtain  of  trees  I 
have  built  my  palace.  It  is  all  that  I  used 
to  dream,  with  its  airy  colonnades  and  bal- 
conies, its  terraces  that  fall  away  to  flow- 
ery banks,  its  meadows  that  stretch  into 
the  sunset  like  swards  of  paradise.  And 
in  it  are  mysterious  passages,  and  doors 
that  lead  to  hidden  rooms,  and  there  are 
tessellated  courts,  with  fountains  that 
plash  in  the  moonlight,  and  in  the  trees 
that  overhang  the  walls  the  apricots  ripen 
and  the  nightingale  sings,  and  everywhere 
are  noiseless-footed  attendants  who  serve 
us — for  with  me  there  is  the  one  whom  I 
love — she  whom  I  have  loved,  and  shall 
always  love,  so  long  as  love  endures.  It  is 
my  palace— the  palace  that  I  dreamed  with 
you  in  our  youth — the  palace  of  my  soul." 

He  seemed  to  be  thinking  aloud  rather 


than  talking  to  me,  and  I  cautiously  scru- 
tinized him,  for  I  thought  his  mind  dis- 
turbed. I  was  thinking  what  I  should 
say,  when  he  spoke  again. 

''You  are  doubtful  of  my  palace,"  he 
said. 

"No,  not  doubtful,"  I  assured  him, 
"but  some  of  the  things  are  almost  like 
enchantment,  and  I  did  not  know — that 
is,  I  thought  you  lived — that  you  were 
here  without  companionship." 

"  So  I  was  until  she  came — came  to  me 
from  my  lost  dreams.  So  I  am  now — 
alone — so  much.  For  she  is  young,  and  I 
remember  sometimes  that  I  am  old,  and 
ill,  and  must  not  lay  my  burdens  upon  her 
life.  It  was  remembering  those  things 
that  made  me  send  for  you.  I  shall  not 
keep  you  long — not  very  long — and  you 
will  be  repaid.  I  have  arranged  for  that 
— for  everything — but  for  the  palace  up 
yonder  beyond  the  trees — that  is  only 
mine.  When  I  am  gone — not  before — 
you  will  climb  the  stair  that  leads  to  it, 
and  you  will  understand.  No  owner  en- 
ters there  but  me — no  one  climbs  the  mar- 
ble stair.  And  it  is  so  beautiful.  Always 
there  are  butterflies  drifting  across  the 
waving  grass,  and  there  are  long  white 
terraces  with  divans  and  the  pale  car- 
pets of  Persia,  and  music  and  flowers  and 
love — her  love — and  all  of  it  mine,  at 
least  for  a  little  while.  It  is  always  radi- 
ant morning  there,  or  drowsy  afternoon, 
or  still,  drenching  moonlight — without 
gloom,  without  cold,  or  rain,  or  any  snow 
— where  every  wind  blows  softly — you  re- 
member the  lines  from '  Morte  d'Arthur '  ?  " 

I  nodded  and  murmured  assent.  I  had 
the  feeling  of  being  a  part  of  some  misty 
dream  or  enchantment,  a  feeling  mingled 
with  a  curiosity  to  know  what  really 
lay  behind  the  fringe  of  trees.  He  seemed 
to  feel  my  thought,  for  he  said: 

"You  will  not  venture  until  I  am  gone? 
You  will  not  invade  my  palace?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  shall  hold  it  sacred." 

The  September  days  passed.  The  rus- 
set hill  became  gold.  Estabrook  plainly 
grew  no  better,  but  he  had  strength  to 
walk  with  me,  and  there  were  days  when 
he  wandered  off  alone.  Twice  I  met  him 
coming  from  the  vine-hidden  gate  and 
knew  that  he  had  been  following  the  path 
that  led  to  the  sunken  garden  with  its 
white  stair.     Once  he  said: 
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''Ah,  it  was  all  so  beautiful  to-day — so 
perfect,  and  the  scent  of  her  hair  is  still 
upon  my  cheek." 

But  there  came  a  day  in  late  October 
when  he  labored  for  breath  and  could  not 
move  from  the  couch.  I  guessed  that  the 
end  was  not  far  away,  and  when  the  at- 
tending physician  came  he  did  not  leave 
again.  Toward  evening  Hugh  could  not 
speak  above  a  whisper.     I  said: 

"  Is  there  any  one  I  can  bring  to  you,  or 
send  for?" 

He  looked  at  me  meaningly. 

"No,"  he  said,  "you  cannot  bring  her. 
But — she  will  be  here.  Afterward  you 
will  understand." 

He  died  without  speaking  again,  a  little 
before  sunrise.  I  lay  down  then,  and  ex- 
haustion overcame  me.  When  I  awoke 
some  one  had  laid  a  note  on  the  table  by 
my  bed.  It  was  written  in  Hugh's  feeble 
hand,  and  dated  the  evening  of  the  day  we 
had  walked  across  the  fields.  It  only 
said: 

"It  is  ended  now;  you  may  climb  the 
marble  stair." 

It  was  bright  and  still  as  I  came  out 
into  the  field  of  cedars  and  bay,  and  passed 
through  the  wall  and  looked  down  upon 
the  white  cascade  of  steps  that  led  from  the 
sunken  garden  through  the  wild  tangle  to 
the  fringed  hilltop  beyond.  The  golden- 
rod  and  aster  were  faded,  the  sumac  had 
taken  on  a  duller  red,  but  the  marble 
flight  gleamed  in  the  morning  sunlight, 


and  my  pulse  grew  quicker  in  the  thought 
of  what  I  was  about  to  learn. 

I  could  discover  no  path  leading  from 
the  stone  seat  down  to  the  landing-stair, 
but  perhaps  Hugh  had  another  way  of 
approach.  I  noticed  too  as  I  came  near 
that  the  stairs  had  an  unused  look.  Dust 
and  leaves  that  had  drifted  into  the  steps 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  recently  dis- 
turbed. I  climbed  slowly,  though  I  con- 
fess with  an  eager  heart.  At  the  top  of 
the  last  flight  a  marble  footway  wound 
into  a  group  of  cedars,  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  I  came  upon  a  marble  arch,  and  a 
gate.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  ivory 
— its  carving  was  so  delicate — its  tint  so 
mellow.  It  was  rich  beyond  words — its 
design  Oriental.  It  was  like  a  gate  to  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

I  hesitated,  not  knowing  whether  to 
push  or  knock.  I  tapped  lightly  at  last 
and  waited,  but  there  came  no  response. 
I  pushed  gently  and  the  beautiful  gate 
opened.  I  pushed  wider,  and  looked 
through. 

A  stretch  of  meadow — a  tapering  cedar 
here  and  there — birds  dipping  down  as 
they  swung  across  it,  under  the  blue  sky. 
Nothing  more  than  that.  No  vision  of 
the  Orient,  no  court  of  fountains  and 
slender  colonnades;  no  marble  balconies 
full  of  light  and  love  and  music.  With 
Estabrook  had  vanished  the  airy  archi- 
tecture of  his  dream.  It  had  been  only 
his,  as  he  said — the  palace  of  his  soul. 
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Oh,  wind  o'  the  moor  an'  mountain,  why  are  you  keenin'  so? 

"I  keen  for  the  ancient  glories,  an'  the  heroes  of  long  ago; 

I  keen  for  the  maids  of  the  sea-gray  eyes,  an'  the  breasts  as  white  as  snow. 

"Where  are  they  gone — Cuchullin,  an'  'Conn  of  the  hundred  fights'? 
Where  are  they  gone — brave  Finn  MacCoul,  an'  all  of  the  valiant  knights? 
Scota  an'  Maeve  an'  Deirdre,  an'  the  dreams  of  lost  delights? 

"Into  the  last  great  darkness,  void  of  a  path  or  chart; 

Into  the  last  great  silence — ah,  but  the  bitter  smart! 

An'  so  I  must  still  keep  keenin'  the  song  of  the  lonely  heart!" 
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WENT  down  the  gangway  at 
Liverpool  about  six  paces  be- 
hind Jane.  I  did  not  catch 
up  with  her  permanently  dur- 
ing our  travels.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  if  I  shall  ever  walk 
abreast  of  Jane  for  long  in 
this  life.  The  prow 
calls  to  her,  but  my 
disposition  is  to- 
ward the  rudder 
end  of  things.  We 
meet  amidships  a 
great  deal  and  con- 
sult freely,  but  when  it  is  a  matter  of  get- 
ting under  way,  Jane's  decisions  are  apt 
to  be  prompter  than  mine  and  her  firm 
steps,  toeing  out,  almost  always  precede 
my  more  deliberate  ones. 

There  was  a  special  train.  The  stew- 
ards brought  along  our  impediments  and 
piled  them  in  a  suitable  heap  in  the  sta- 
tion under  our  letter.  But  our  trunk  from 
the  hold  did  not  join  them.  I  had  to  go 
back  on  board  and  take  advice  about  it  and 
then  locate  it  among  the  custom-house 
officials,  and  then  catch  a  porter,  and  re- 
assure Jane,  who  had  also  run  it  down. 
We  got  seats,  but  I  had  to  hurry,  which  is 
undesirable;  and  I  had  to  think,  which 
was  what  I  did  not  want  to  do.  I  had 
furnished  myself  with  plenty  of  assorted 
silver  pieces,  and  aspired  just  to  let  things 
happen  without  haste  or  thought,  and  be 
gently  conducted  to  London.  When  you 
come  to  a  country  which  has  a  going  civ- 
ilization, why  not  sit  down  and  ride  in  it? 
I  was  for  having  the  British  civilization 
carry  me  all  it  would,  and  willing  enough 
to  drop  in  the  necessary  coins  and  have 
it  do  it  in  its  own  time  and  fashion. 

For  the  truth  was,  though  I  did  not 
recognize  it,  that  I  was  still  tired.  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  getting  completely 
rested  aboard  ship  from  all  my  eons  of  toil 
in  about  five  days,  and  springing  ashore 
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refreshed  and  eager  like  a  patent-medicine 
hero  ''after  taking."  But  it  was  not  so. 
I  was  still  tired.  Possibly  I  had  exerted 
myself  too  much  to  make  acquaintances, 
but  I  had  to  have  them  and  I  could 
not  get  them  without  exertion.  Neither 
could  I  abandon  all  at  once  the  gener- 
al habit  of  exertion.  While  I  was  making 
the  acquaintances,  Jane  rested,  and  so 
kept  fresher  than  I  and  better  able  to 
converse  with  them  when  provided,  and 
she  gave  me  comfort  after  we  had  landed 
by  assurance  that  it  was  the  general  senti- 
ment of  our  friends  of  experience  in  sea- 
going that  we  had  had  rather  a  languid 
voyage,  warmer  than  usual  and  less  stimu- 
lating. That  was  consoling,  though  I  had 
not  known  before  that  anything  ailed  the 
voyage.  It  had  finished  being  warm.  We 
had  no  further  trouble  about  that  in  all 
our  travels.  And  so  the  porter  put  us 
in  the  London  train. 

I  never  had  much  fault  to  find  with  the 
British  porter-and-sixpence  system  for 
baggage.  You  have  nothing  to  show  for 
your  trunk  when  you  give  it  up  but  the 
British  constitution,  and  that  is  not  writ- 
ten, but  you  have  to  take  things  as  you 
find  them,  and  under  the  British  system 
we  usually  found  all  the  things  we  took, 
even  our  umbrellas.  And  the  British 
railway  porter  is  a  lovely  institution.  He 
is  the  real  father  of  his  country.  I  was  in 
a  perfect  frame  to  appreciate  his  father- 
liness.  I  wanted  him  to  do  all  the  work, 
including  the  necessary  thinking,  and  he 
did  it.  I  loved  to  have  him  hustle  in  and 
find  us  proper  seats  in  trains.  In  that 
particular  of  service  I  am  seldom  able  to 
realize  Jane's  reasonable  expectations,  but 
the  British  porter  did  and  I  honored  him 
for  it  with  admiration  and  shillings. 

And  isn't  a  shilling  a  dear  little  talis- 
man? I  was  so  pleased  with  them.  They 
do  so  much  for  you,  and  leave  you  with  a 
cheerful  glow  and  a  sense  of  having  parted 
with  a  true  friend.  You  can  get  quite  a 
lot  of  them  for  five  dollars  and  they  are 
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the  cheapest  thing  for  the  money  that  our  letters,  and  making  our  reports  to 
you  can  buy  in  England.  Even  their  our  family,  re-sorting  our  effects,  no- 
fractions  are  nice ;  very  desirable  and  con-  tif ying  persons  who  expected  presently 
venient;  companionable  while  they  stay  to  see  us,  and  perfecting  plans  accord- 
with  you,  and  remunerative  when  they  ingly.     Between  other  activities  I  looked 
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leave.  I  tried  to  keep  always  provided 
with  shillings  and  their  silver  fractions, 
and  duly  also  with  pennies,  which  are  is- 
sued in  England  in  large  folio  editions.  I 
can  remember  when  our  honorable  little 
cents  were  of  a  dignified  amplitude  like 
that.  Did  they  buy  more  then,  do  you 
suppose?  Certainly  they  were  of  more 
relative  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
things  than  cents  are  now,  and  I'm  not 
sure  but  that  it  would  be  an  operation 
worth  trying  on  the  high  cost  of  living  to 
make  them  big  again. 

We  went  up  to  London  and  stayed 
there   three  days:    seeing  people   that 
I  aspired,  or  had  agreed,  to  see,  getting 
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a  little  at  London,  but  we  did  not  count 
those  days  as  travel  at  all,  but  merely 
as  preparation,  and  when  the  morning 
was  the  fourth  day  we  took  a  train  for 
York. 

Every  traveller  to  his  taste  about  rail- 
way vehicles.  For  my  part,  I  like  the  Brit- 
ish trains.  They  are  like  the  British  ho- 
tels in  being  more  domestic  than  ours. 
My  imagination  is  a  better  habitat  for  me 
when  I  can  smoke  a  little;  Jane  doesn't 
mind  tobacco  smoke  in  moderation,  so  she 
and  I  in  our  travels  up  and  down  England 
usually  got  into  a  smoking-carriage.  And 
when  we  didn't  we  were  apt,  if  we  went 
first-class,  to  have  a  carriage  to  ourselves 
with   smoking  privileges.     That   is   real 
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luxury  in  travel,  much  more  of  it,  it  seems 
to  me,  than  the  Pullman  Company,  or  any 
railroad  company,  gives  us  here  at  home. 
If  a  traveller  would  smoke  on  one  of  our 
trains  he  must  detach  himself  from  what 
is  conceded  to  be  the  chief  refining,  up- 
lifting, and  improving  influence  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  go  off  to  the  end  of  the  train 
and  smoke  with  a  lot  of  overfumigated 
men.  That  makes  smoking  too  impor- 
tant, also  too  troublesome.  I  dare  say 
we  ought  not  to  smoke  at  all;  but  if  one 
is  ever  to  smoke  it  will  be  when  he  travels, 
and  to  insist  and  plan  that  he  shall  have 
tobacco  only  at  cost  of  detachment  from 
his  great  Antidote,  is  so  mistaken  as  to  be 
almost  immoral. 

I  was  very  glad  to  sit  by  the  window 
opposite  my  Antidote  on  our  various 
stages  of  travel  to  Edinburgh  and  back, 
and  smoke  a  cigarette  from  time  to  time 
or  keep  a  pipe  alight,  without  foregoing 
the  solace  of  her  companionship.  Be- 
sides that,  to  my  mind  the  seats  of  a  good 
English  railway  carriage  are  more  agree- 
ably sustaining  than  Pullman  seats  are, 
and  its  windows  that  lower  from  the 
top  are  vastly  better  to  look  out  of  than 
ours  that  raise  from  the  bottom  and  put 
a  broad  band  of  wood  across  the  field  of 
vision.  The  British  railway  windows 
beat  ours;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  In  some 
of  them  a  heavy  pane  of  plate  glass  slides 
up  and  down  in  its  slot,  so  wherever  it 
stops  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
vision.  Our  car-windows  are  bad.  The 
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great  mass  of  our  patient  people  don't 
know  it,  because  they  never  see  any  other 
kind,  but  in  the  elimination  of  the  blem- 
ishes on  our  civilization,  now  so  fairly  pro- 
ceeding, the  turn  of  the  car-windows  will 
come  after  a  while  and  they  will  be  made 
to  let  down  like  carriage-windows,  instead 
of  opening  upward  like  portcullises. 

At  least,  I  think  they  will.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  a  wheel  may  come  off 
our  chariot  of  progress  before  it  gets  to 
car-windows.  Or  the  good  English  may 
conclude  that  our  kind  of  railroading  is 
better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  than  theirs  is,  and  adopt  it, 
car-windows  and  all.  I  hope  they  won't. 
We  get  enough  of  ours  at  home. 

Jane  kept  pointing  out  to  me  the  pop- 
pies in  the  wheat.  The  flowers  that  I 
have  seen  used  at  home  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  wheat-fields  have  usually  been 
Canada  thistles,  field  daisies,  mustard, 
and  wild  carrot,  which  do  well  enough, 
but  are  not  to  be  compared  with  pop- 
pies for  purposes  of  agricultural  decora- 
tion. I  was  charmed  with  the  poppies; 
also  with  the  churches,  little  and  big;  also 
with  the  harvest,  which  was  proceeding 
everywhere  as  we  went  along.  They 
seem  to  plant  and  reap  in  that  country 
just  as  diligently  as  though  there  were  no 
wheat-fields  in  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  no  daily  assur- 
ance that  England  would  starve  immedi- 
ately Britannia  eased  up  the  least  mite 
in  her  historic  employment  of  ruling  the 
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wave.  Once  we  saw  cathedral  towers  in 
the  distance.  Now  and  then  we  passed 
a  town  with  a  tall,  high-shouldered  abbey 
church.  There  has  not  been  much  in  our 
newspapers  about  the  abbeys  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  I  had  pretty  much  for- 
gotten about  them.  Of  course  they  are 
our  abbeys  which  we  had  to  leave  behind 
when  we  migrated,  and  I  was  gradually 
and  increasingly  interested  in  rediscover- 
ing them.  One  can't  forget  the  cathe- 
drals. They  are  too  big  and  beautiful 
and  well  preserved,  but  the  whole  tale 
of  civilization  by  abbeys  and  the  final 
decline  and  collapse  of  that  system  had 
slipped  out  of  my  mind.  It  may  be  that 
our  excellent  country  is  at  some  disad- 
vantage in  not  being  littered  up  with  any 
remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  They  make 
one  think,  those  remnants  do.  We  have 
some  Indian  mounds  and  those  curious 
Aztec  ruins  in  Central  America  and  some 
cliff -dwellings  and  such  things  that  maybe 
middle-aged.  But  they  are  not  our  family 
properties.  They  are  things  that  we  have 
moved  in  on  top  of;  but  these  British 
abbeys  and  cathedrals,   and  old  parish 


churches,  and  more  in  Normandy,  and 
more  and  various  other  reminders  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
are  the  very  mould  in  which  we  were  cast. 

I  did  not  do  more  on  this  journey  than 
discover  that  the  ruined  abbeys  existed. 
We  missed  the  best  of  them,  which  are 
accessible  from  York,  and  saw  only  those 
that  we  stumbled  over  because  they  were 
in  our  way.  But  discovery  is  something, 
for,  after  all,  the  main  fact  about  them  is 
that  they  were,  and  lasted  longer  than 
anything  of  ours  has  lasted  yet  in  North 
America,  and  are  not. 

Which  of  our  cherished  and  heavily 
endowed  institutions  do  you  suppose  will 
in  due  time  fulfil  their  mission  and  go  the 
way  of  the  abbeys?  We  have  nothing  I 
can  think  of  to  compare  with  them  except 
our  apparatus  of  education,  which  runs  so 
fast  nowadays  to  brick,  stone,  marble,  and 
cement.  Is  it  conceivable  that  some  day 
the  soul  of  man  will  rise  up  against  our 
cherished  universities  and  declare  that  the 
shell  of  them  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the 
snail,  that  they  have  run  too  much  to 
bricks  and  stone  and  not  enough  to  spir- 
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it  and  to  truth?  When  commercial  and 
fiscal  monopolies  have  all  been  curbed,  will 
there  come  a  searching  of  the  knowledge 
trusts  and  charges  of  monopoly  against 
them? 

I  guess  not,  because  though  the  abbeys 
are  ruined,  the  universities  in  the  older 
countries  still  flourish,  and  in  England 
some  of  them  are  still  large  holders  of  what 
once  was  abbey  property.  Perhaps  it  is 
our  office-buildings  that  are  fated  to  be 
our  exemplary  ruins.  Masonry  seems 
never  to  have  saved  a  people,  never  even 
to  have  saved  itself.  When  the  spirit  goes 
out  of  it,  down  it  comes.  It  all  rests,  like 
everything  else,  in  faith  and  its  deriva- 
tives, and  if  faith  crumbles  under  it  it 
drops.  Men  love  it,  it  is  so  strong,  and 
it  may  be  so  beautiful.  They  mourn  at  its 
decay  and  piously  uncover  and  preserve 
its  remnants.  And  in  that  they  do  well, 
for  there  is  a  grim,  high  courage  that 
may  proceed  out  of  them — an  understand- 
ing of  the  vast  remorseless  justice  that 
directs  life,  and  decrees  immutably  that 
what  is  rotten  or  outgrown  shall  fall. 

Those  ruined  abbeys  make  you  think. 
I  wish  we  had  some.  We  need  to  think 
a  good  deal  nowadays.  We  read,  instead. 
The  typewriter  and  the  telephone  are  con- 
venient, but  they  won't  save  us,  and 
maybe  not  even  the  newspaper. 

We  walked  along  the  wall  at  York  to 
the  cathedral.  I  liked  the  wall.  On  our 
former  journey  to  England  Jane  and  I  had 
examined  Chester,  and  I  remembered  our 
satisfaction  with  the  wall  there.  Coming 
down  from  Edinburgh  I  tried  to  get  sight 
of  the  old  Roman  wall  against  the  Picts 
lately  re-edified  in  stories  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  but  no  visible  remnant  of  it  was 
reasonably  accessible.  There  are  excel- 
lent gates  in  that  wall  at  York,  as  good  as 
new,  where  rebels'  heads  were  wont  to  be 
exposed.  My!  my!  what  a  long,  long 
slough  of  killings  our  English  history 
wades  through!  It  makes  one  ashamed 
to  be  impatient  with  Mexico  for  a  year 
or  two  of  butchering  and  loot  while  gov- 
ernment is  changing  heads.  Think  of 
having  a  wall  and  a  moat  between  you 
and  persons  of  different  views!  And 
think  of  their  being  an  effectual  protec- 
tion !  I  suppose  our  newspaper-governed 
world  is  freer  and  safer  and  possibly  pleas- 
anter  than  that  world  of  walled  towns, 


and  the  immediate  agent  in  improvement 
seems  to  have  been  gunpowder.  It  seems 
a  toss-up  between  the  Bible  Society  and 
the  Duponts  which  is  contributing  more 
effectively  to  civilization.  I  suppose,  too, 
that  a  good  many  carefully  maintained 
defences  of  our  newspapered  society  are 
as  obsolete  for  practical  uses  as  these 
walls  of  York,  only  we  don't  know  it. 
The  walls  are  admirably  interesting,  a 
fine  promenade,  a  profitable  attraction 
to  visitors,  a  very  valuable  civic  property. 
Apparently  our  great  wall  against  the  in- 
trusion of  persons  of  different  views  upon 
us  and  our  opinions  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  declare  new  statutes  un- 
constitutional. And  just  how  stiff  a  ram- 
part that  is,  who  can  say?  It  looks  sub- 
stantial. It  has  been  kept  in  repair. 
There  are  weather-stains  and  moss  on  it;  it 
shows  the  action  of  the  elements;  but  one 
questions  at  times  if  there  is  give  enough 
to  it,  to  stand  up  much  longer  under  the 
impact  of  modern  projectiles.  And  there 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  trial  by  jury, 
and  monogamous  marriage,  and  pretty 
much  all  the  rights  of  property — all  hearti- 
ly and  frankly  assailed  in  these  times.  Has 
the  store  of  Bibles  and  explosives  so  much 
increased  and  improved  in  our  day  as  to 
make  these  venerable  defences,  or  any  of 
them,  obsolete?  At  any  rate,  the  practice 
of  posting  traitors'  heads  on  their  gates  is 
pretty  well  gone  out  of  fashion. 

But  the  cathedral  is  not  obsolete.  It 
may  be  more  commodious  than  the  spiri- 
tual needs  of  the  present  population  of 
York  require,  but  it  is  alive.  And  it's 
none  too  big  to  look  at,  which  seems  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  British  cathedrals  nowa- 
days. You  cannot  educate  the  eye  with- 
out sights,  and  the  eye  is  worth  a  good 
deal  of  education.  The  complexions  of 
these  old  beauties,  their  weather-stained 
grays — how  soothing  they  must  be  to  live 
with!  The  best  complexions  in  London 
are  the  skins  of  the  Wren  churches. 

It  is  a  shame  to  destroy  good  property 
as  the  Parliamentarians  and  Presbyteri- 
ans did  when  they  massacred  the  stone 
saints  in  so  many  English  cathedrals.  It 
was  a  loss  to  style  and  to  architecture,  but 
I  did  not  find  myself  able  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  loss  to  religion.  I  found  that  as  a 
twentieth-century  Protestant,  while  I  re- 
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gretted  the  impaired  museum  and  auction  away  church  which  has  posted  in  its  vesti- 

value  of  the  carvings  in  the  lady  chapel  at  bule  a  typewritten  recommend  to  tourists 

Ely,  I  did  as  a  rule  sustain  the  judgment  and  their  shillings  out  of  Harper's  Maga- 

of  the  seventeenth-century  Presbyterians,  zine  from  Mr.  Howells,  and  the  ruins  of 

I  cannot  see,  any  more  than  those  Parlia-  Saint  Mary's  Abbey,  and  the  rest  of  the 
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mentarians  could,  that  our  religion  is  any 
the  clearer  from  being  filtered  through  so 
many  saints. 

These  matters  I  should;  have  discussed 
with  my  learned  friend  Osborn,  who 
knows  more  about  the  middle  ages  than 
most  of  us  will  ever  know  about  anything. 
He  would  have  expounded  to  me  the  mind 
of  the  middle  ages  and  how  it  had  to  have 
saints,  just  as  York  had  to  have  walls,  and 
how  ignorant  and  narrow  it  is  to  rail  at 
granite  saints  or  granite  walls  because  in 
the  twentieth  century  they  seem  out  of 
date.  We  went  over  to  see  him  the  next 
day,  but  meanwhile,  with  the  help  of  a 
hack-driver,  Jane  and  I  inspected  the  rest 
of  York,  including  the  little  old  hidden- 


wall;  and  were  very  much  charmed  and 
edified  with  all  of  it. 

The  learned  Osborn  and  his  wife  were 
staying  at  a  hydro  about  fifteen  miles  up 
the  road.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  of  the 
middle  ages  at  all.  I  had  barely  discov- 
ered them,  and  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
connect  them  anywhere  with  modern  life 
and  the  newspapers.  Nothing  is  really 
interesting  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
nect it  with  ourselves,  but  if  we  only  know 
enough  there  is  nothing  that  we  cannot 
connect  with  ourselves.  Everything  that 
is  or  ever  was  is  connected  with  us:  we 
are  cousins  to  all  creation,  but  it  takes  a 
somewhat  practised  penetration  to  trace 
the  tie.     Mr.  Henry  Adams,  in  a  book 
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about  Saint  Michel  and  Chartres,  has  con- 
nected us  Americans  of  English  deriva- 
tion very  intimately  and  agreeably  with 
the  middle  ages  in  Normandy,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  at  that  time  and  could  not 
know  that  Osborn  knew  it,  and  therefore 
did  not  extract  it  from  him.  That  was 
my  great  loss,  for  he  can  think  like  a 
man  of  the  middle  ages,  just  as  Disco 
Troop,  in  Kipling's  story,  could  think 
like  a  cod.  The  best  I  had  been  able 
to  do  to  connect  myself  with  the  long 
past  had  been  to  inquire  of  the  ver- 
ger in  York  cathedral  of  Archbishop 
Adrian  Scroope, 
from  whom  Disco 
Troop  and  I,  and 
with  some  help 
from  tradition, 
and  barring  a  few 
breaks,  can  both 
trace  descent — 
probably  collater- 
al, because,  I  sup- 
pose, it  was  irregu- 
lar before  the 
Reformation  for 
archbishops  to 
have  descendants. 
Osborn  of  the 
middle  ages,  and 
his  wife  who  be- 
longs to  our  time, 
met  us,  shocking  to 
say,  in  a  Ford  mo- 
tor, most  modern 
of  contraptions. 
Their  hydro — a 
hydro  is  a  water- 
cure — was  on  the  edge  of  the  Yorkshire 
moors  and  was  filled  with  respectable  Brit- 
ish people  undergoing,  not  a  cure,  but  an 
ordinary  process  of  summer  recuperation. 
They  seemed  to  work  at  it  diligently,  and 
to  get  benefit.  One  respected  them  for 
liking  it.  The  ability  to  endure  sober  and 
resj^ectable  recreations  like  hydros  and 
cricket  is  a  very  valuable  racial  endow- 
ment. The  Osborns  confessed  that  they 
impaired  the  benefit  they  might  have  got 
from  the  seemly  discipline  of  the  hydro  by 
daily  forays  in  the  impenitent  Ford  out 
into  the  surrounding  country — to  Shef- 
field, Leeds,  and  prettier  places,  like  York 
and  Fountains  Abbey.  In  the  Ford,  in 
due  time,  they  carried  us  off  to  Leeds, 
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regaled  us  there  magnificently  with  tea 
and  manifold  cakes,  and  put  us  on  the 
train  for  Edinburgh. 

Alas  for  the  perversity  of  our  poor  minds 
that  think  the  thoughts  they  think  instead 
of  those  they  should  think !  When  I  think 
of  Edinburgh  I  think  first  of  the  little  el- 
evator boy  in  the 
hotel  who  warmed 
Jane's  heart  by 
always  saying 
''Thank  you!" 
when  he  threw 
open  the  doors  of 
the  lift.  I  owe 
that  cheerful  child 
a  shilling.  Some- 
how I  missed  him 
when  we  came 
away,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  to 
think  of  when  I 
think  of  him. 

The  wonderful 
Scotch!     Out  of 
how  frugal  a  cor- 
ner have  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inherit  the  earth !     I  saw 
Andrew  Carnegie's  portrait  in  a  gal- 
lery that  was  open,  and  I  saw  the 
Canongate — the  very  modest  dwell- 
ing of  the  regent  Murray,  the  dimin- 
utive habitation  where  lived  John 
Knox !     We  got  a  line  from  the  con- 
sul to  say  we  were  not  suffragettes, 
"^"        and  a  permit  on  the  strength  of  it  to 
seeHolyrood.  The  hydro  must  have 
been   a  gay  place  compared  with 
Holyrood,  with  the  Canongate  for  a  shop- 
ping district.     Poor  Mary! 

The  Canongate  makes  you  understand 
the  old-time  poverty  of  Scots,  and  why 
they  leaned  so  hard  on  the  consolations  of 
learning,  whiskey,  and  religion.  Scot- 
land, arida  nutrix  of  engineers  and  story- 
tellers and  preachers — how  poor  she  was, 
and  what  a  debt  we  owe  her!  And  she  is  a 
fairly  good  collector  in  these  days. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  get  Edinburgh 
co-ordinated.  It  is  a  two-story  town — 
a  three-story  town  if  you  count  the 
castle.  One  day  is  not  enough  for  so  glo- 
rious and  complicated  a  city.  Perhaps 
when  I  go  back  I  shall  like  Sir  Walter's 
monument  better  and  correct  the  impres- 
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sion  that  too  much  of  it  is  monument  and 
not  nearly  enough  Sir  Walter.  Perhaps  I 
shall  even  modify  the  impression  gathered 
in  the  Canongate  of  the  old-time  poverty 
of  Scotland,  but  I  guess  not,  for  that  is 
sustained  by  too  many  jokes  of  the  times 
following  James  I,  his  coming  down  to 
London  to  be  king  with  his  hungry  ret- 
inue behind  him.  What  a  strange  human 
habit  it  has  been  to  have  hereditary 
kings,  and  what  extraordinary  selections 
it  has  forced  even  on  sensible  and  prac- 
tical people  like  the  English!  Govern- 
ment begins  in  force  and  proceeds  in 
superstition.  Superstition  promptly  crys- 
tallizes in  axioms  like  ''The  king  can  do 
no  wrong,"  and  "  Just  government  rests  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed, "  which  form 
a  working  hypothesis  under  which  the  im- 
mediate governing  is  done  by  those  who 
have  the  gift  and  the  nerve,  with  the 
Great  Ruler  always  in  the  background 
and  his  inflexible  intentions  forever  work- 
ing out  according  to  law. 


I  wish  there  could  be  a  report  by  Doctor 
Flexner  on  the  Scots  and  how  they  came 
so,  and  whether  they  owe  their  great 
place  in  the  world,  and  in  literature  and 
the  hearts  of  men,  to  poverty,  the  Pres- 
byterian religion,  whiskey,  or  oatmeal. 
Certainly  they  lived  in  the  imagination 
and  a  good  deal  on  it,  having  so  little  else 
to  live  on.  It  is  a  hard  life,  but  very 
spirited  while  it  lasts,  which,  usually,  is 
not  long.  It  is  fine  for  the  health  to  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  to  go  dry-shod  and 
clothed  in  cold  weather,  and  to  wash,  and 
sleep  warm,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  spirit.  We  see 
such  splendid  results  from  poverty,  hard 
fare,  and  short  commons,  that  you  would 
think  it  would  become  the  fashion.  Not 
so.  Those  who  embrace  it  are  not  ad- 
mired. What  we  most  admire  in  pov- 
erty is  its  power  to  make  out  of  some  ma- 
terials strong  people  who  can  beat  it,  and 
either  get  rich  or  otherwise  become  glori- 
ous and  respected.     But  especially  we  ad- 
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mire  those  who  get  rich.  That  is  what 
po\erty,  combined  with  a  strong  climate, 
whiskey,  oatmeal,  and  religion,  did  for  the 
Scots.  It  qualified  them  to  get  rich,  glo- 
rious, and  respected.  They  seem  to  have 
no  Franciscan  sentiments  about  poverty. 
They  think  nothing  of  it,  and  that  is  a 
sound  opinion,  for  the  fear  of  it  is  its  best 
trait.  It's  not  healthy;  it's  not  pleasant. 
It  makes  for  short  life  and  short  language. 
But  it  seems  to  be  about  as  healthy  as  ex- 
treme wealth,  which  makes  for  small  fam- 
ilies, large  expectations,  and  distaste  for 
exertion. 

The  great  drawbacks  of  poverty  are 
relative.  Short  commons  are  not  so  bad, 
but  it  hurts  to  be  too  much  poorer  than 
other  people  of  your  own  sort,  and  all  the 
time  falling  in  the  social  scale.  I  suppose 
the  Scots,  with  the  clan  and  the  kirk, 
and  a  lively  and  apprehensive  community 
of  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
life,  held  so  large  a  spiritual  and  sentimen- 
tal property  in  common,  and  held  it  so 
hard,  that  they  were  less  put  out  than 
most  peoples  would  have  been  by  not 
having  material  blessings  enough  to  go 
round.  Where  very  few  people  get  rich, 
they  have  to  keep  on  associating  with  the 
poor,  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  play 
with.  Where  many  people  get  rich  they 
play  with  one  another,  find  that  more 
convenient,  and  easily  and  naturally  tend 
to  become  detached  from  close  associa- 
tion with  persons  who  have  not  succeeded 
in  expressing  themselves  in  money.  Of 
course  that  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for 
afiluence,  but  it  takes  more  talent  to 
avoid  paying  it  than  it  takes  to  make 
money.  In  our  abnormally  prosperous 
country  this  social  separation  automatic- 
ally induced  by  money  bears  very  hard 
and  unfavorably  on  the  affluent,  who  fail 
to  get  a  profitable  variety  of  association. 
But  no  doubt  that  will  be  better  presently. 
The  bulk  of  American  wealth  is  ex- 
tremely new,  and  hasn't  formed  settled 
habits.  It  is  entitled  to  be  excused  for 
many  faults  and  drawbacks  on  account 
of  the  immense  good  it  has  done.  For 
one  thing,  it  has  added  valuably  to  length 
of  days.  People  live  so  much  better  and 
are  so  much  more  skilfully  doctored  that  a 
reasonably  large  percentage  of  them  in  our 
time  come  to  years  of  discretion.  People 
that  have  any  sense  coming  to  them  at  all 


are  apt  to  get  it  by  the  time  they  are  six- 
ty— though  stubborn  cases  take  longer. 
With  the  young  so  bumptious  and  confi- 
dent as  they  are  getting  to  be,  it  is  not  an 
unimportant  matter  that  the  proportion 
of  the  population  that  has  passed  even 
forty  should  be  so  much  larger  than  it 
used  to  be. 

One  of  the  blessings  that  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  commerce  is  conferring  upon 
mankind  is  the  five-o'clock-tea  habit.  Of 
course  it  has  spread  to  the  Land  of  Free- 
dom, but  our  country  has  not  gripped  it 
yet  with  the  same  tenacity  that  England 
has.  Our  clubs  are  coming  to  it  fast,  to 
the  detriment  of  John  Barleycorn.  Our 
railroads  don't  recognize  it  yet,  but  it's 
time  they  did.  Jane  and  I  found  this 
agreeable  practice  scrupulously  solem- 
nized on  the  way  down  from  Edinburgh  to 
Harwich.  At  about  four  o'clock  trays  of 
tea  and  bread-and-butter  would  appear  on 
the  station  platforms,  to  be  passed  in  the 
carriage- window  when  we  stopped,  and 
passed  out  again  at  some  station  farther 
on.  Another  lively  little  boy  with  man- 
ners won  Jane's  heart  and  sixpence  some- 
where between  York  and  Peterborough  by 
the  amiable  alacrity  with  which  he  did 
this  consoling  service.  Services  by  the 
hand,  done  with  good  will,  are  one  great 
charm  of  travel  in  that  agreeable  coun- 
try where  the  people  still  a  little  outnum- 
ber the  machines. 

We  discovered  more  abbeys  in  this 
journey  down  East  England:  Melrose  and 
Dryburgh  in  regular  course,  while  we  paid 
our  dutiful  respects  to  Sir  Walter;  and  an- 
other by  sheer  luck.  Ely  and  Cambridge 
did  not  take  all  the  day  we  had  for  the 
little  journey  from  Peterborough  to  Har- 
wich, so,  at  a  venture,  we  stopped  ofi 
at  Saint  Edmundsbury  and  found  great 
treasures — especially  the  imposing  gate- 
way (all  there  is  left)  of  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Edmunds,  one  of  the  largest  and 
richest  of  them  all.  There  were  other 
treasures  of  antiquity  in  that  town — a 
Pickwick  Inn;  men  actually  playing  at 
bowls  on  a  bowling-green ;  a  house  where 
Louis  Philippe,  or  some  such  French  per- 
son, had  lived  after  he  ceased  to  be 
needed  at  home.  And  at  'Bury,  being 
about  to  adventure  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  English  tongue,  I  had  my  hair  cut 
— not  wishing,  of  course,  to  have  it  cut  in 
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Dutch  or  French.  It  was  done  by  a 
"hair-dresser"  over  a  perfumery-shop.  I 
discovered  that  there  are  no  barbers  in 
England  nor  any  shoeblacks.  Shoes  are 
blacked  privately  and  very  ill,  being  first 
detached  from  the  wearer;  and  hair  is  cut 
by  hair-dressers,  who  still  employ  the  ro- 
tary brushes  you  see  in  John  Leech's  pic- 
tures. Strange  customs,  but  interesting 
to  antiquarians! 

Finding  'Bury  was  like  finding  a  good 
chair  in  a  junk-shop.  Our  perverse  minds 
prefer  the  unexpected.  At  Peterborough 
what  really  bit  into  my  poor  intelligence 
was  not  so  much  the  cathedral  which  we 
went  to  see,  as  the  lively  Saturday-night 
market,  which  I  discovered  in  a  vagrant 
sortie,  crowded  with  people  and  embel- 
lished with  street-stands,  especially  fish- 
mongers' stands,  where  periwinkles  were 
sold  to  be  eaten  as  you  stood.  That  was 
a  fleeting  show  that  could  be  taken  in 
and  digested  in  half  an  hour.  There  are 
advantages  about  a  small  show  when  you 
have  little  time  to  give  it.  I  got  more 
out  of  the  three  hours  we  spent  in  'Bury 
than  out  of  the  three  hours  we  spent  in 
Cambridge,  because  there  was  so  much 
less  to  see  in  'Bury  that  one  had  time  to 
take  it  in.  The  gateway  of  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Edmunds  is  my  clear  mental  posses- 
sion— what  there  is  of  it;  but  Durham, 


Peterborough,  and  Ely  cathedrals  are  a 
moving  picture  in  my  head,  and  Cam- 
bridge is  another.  Nevertheless,  the  eye 
does  learn,  even  from  fleeting  impressions, 
and  out  of  a  succession  of  things  worth 
seeing,  too  briefly  seen,  there  does  come 
increased  power  to  see  what  you  look  at, 
and  to  appreciate  its  qualities.  And  what 
men  have  built  is  better  and  sounder  his- 
tory than  the  printed  page  is  apt  to  be. 

But  I  guess  cathedrals  were  not  made 
to  be  inspected  on  the  run,  two  or  three 
a  day,  with  ruined  abbeys  on  the  side. 
An  active  motor-car  tourist  in  a  good 
country  can  do  as  many  as  that  without 
undue  exertion,  but  I'm  not  sure  the  mo- 
tor-car tourist  ever  digests  anything  but 
gasolene.  Cathedrals  are  hardly  a  quick- 
lunch-counter  dish,  even  in  our  precipi- 
tous, machine-made  phase  of  creation. 
But  there  is  this  to  say,  that  even  a  scurry 
of  travel  stirs  up  one's  interest  in  new  lines 
of  reading.  The  merest  glance  around  in 
an  interesting  country  is  enough  to  dis- 
close that  there  is  something  about  it 
that  is  worth  knowing,  and  make  you  in- 
terested when  you  run  across  a  fragment 
of  that  something  in  a  book. 

So  Jane  and  I,  having  wondered  for 
nine  days  at  the  marvels  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  took  ship  at  Harwich  for  the 
Hook  of  Holland. 


(To  be  continued.) 


WOOD  MINSTER 

By    Stephen    Berrien    Stanton 

There  is  a  dome  of  vaulted  oak, 
A  Gothic  aisle  of  pointed  pine, 
Amid  the  minster  .of  the  trees 
Where  pace  no  other  feet  than  mine. 

And  there  with  wealth  of  tracery 
Upon  the  pavement  of  the  ground 
The  mullioned  windows  of  the  wood 
Let  softened  sunlight  all  around. 

Nor  voice  nor  footfall  here  disturb 
The  murmured  orisons  of  trees — 
From  leafy  chantries  ever  drifts 
The  sound  of  low-sung  litanies. 
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UR  canyon  is  not  grand.     We  see  it 
from  our  windows,  a  fold  of  green- 
ness, always  beautiful  and  full  of  in- 
timacies, between  kindly  hills.     Up  its  gen- 
tle path   the  Man  of  Books  and  I  have 
climbed  so  often  that  for  us  the  groundsel 
bushes   fringing   the   narrow   way 
Our  Canyon  are    peopled    with   the   shades  of 

former  moods,  some  weary,  others 
wistful,  more  merry  or  consoled;  and  yet 
the  August  day  when  first  we  sought  it  out 
our  eyes,  all  unaccustomed  to  this  Western 
world,  found  much  of  strangeness  in  its  air 
and  aspect.  At  the  heart  of  its  sunny  at- 
mosphere, aromatic  with  tarweed  and  aralia, 
there  lurks  the  freshness  of  Pacific  fogs  and 
breezes.  Its  ever-mounting  way  twists  be- 
tween tawny  hill  flanks  that  rise  steep  and 
bare,  save  for  a  few  live-oaks  now  and  then, 
and  the  blue  patches  of  young  eucalyptus 
groves.  Here  and  there  a  bay-tree  shades 
the  path,  its  glossy,  scented  leaves  freighted 
with  odd  double  connotation  of  Mrs.  Rorer's 
"Cook  Book"  and  Botticelli's  "Spring." 
Surely  Flora  and  her  Graces  could  hardly 
pose  their  curves  against  a  more  becoming 
background  than  the  straight,  convention- 
alized shafts  of  this  sturdy  laurel.  With  a 
dread  beauty,  akin  perhaps  to  that  of  tiger, 
flame,  and  snake,  the  poison-oak  extends 
enticingly  its  leaves  of  feverish  red.  Liz- 
ards rustle  in  and  out  of  cracks.  The  very 
birds  differ  from  their  Eastern  relatives. 
Flickers  face  their  wings  with  red.  I 
frankly  miss  their  yellow  plumage.  The 
larger  number  of  the  plentiful  towhees  are 
tamely  brown,  although  some  handsome 
Eastern-looking  ones  are  also  visible.  Jays, 
shorn  of  crest,  wear  coats  of  bright  cerulean, 
and  humming-birds  have  lost  their  ruby 
throats. 

Against  this  strangeness,  familiar  objects 
stand  out  with  heightened  value.  Walking 
through  alien  greenery  where  a  mottled 
eucalyptus,  like  a  great  giraffe,  silently 
stretches  an  elaborately  slim  trunk,  one 
may  discover  that  elder  and  thimbleberry 
bushes,  always  slighted  in  the  Berkshires, 
have  become  possessed  of  charm.  I  have 
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seen  common  cornels  clad  in  a  winsomeness 
wholly  unachieved  by  ruddy-limbed  ma- 
dronas,  and  the  red  berries  of  the  cohash, 
reminiscent  of  fresh  Adirondack  woods, 
wearing  an  adventitious  beauty. 

To-day,  however,  experiences  like  these 
are  rarely  ours.  We've  learned  better  to 
reciprocate  our  canyon's  friendly  glances, 
and  many  of  the  now  familiar  forms  it 
carries  in  its  lap  are  much  endeared  to  us 
because  our  children  love  them. 

For  Sharp  Eyes,  aged  seven,  and  Jonquil, 
barely  four,  the  winding  path  supplied  en- 
chanting ambushes  from  which  to  fall  on 
dilatory  parents.  Sometimes  the  all-ex- 
pectant Jonquil  trudges  solemnly  ahead 
alert  for  caterpillars  of  the  woolly-bear  va- 
riety, or  palafox,  imaginary  beasts  that 
cower  behind  cascara  bushes,  while  invent- 
ive Sharp  Eyes  lures  a  black  spider  from 
his  hole  bored  neatly  in  the  baked  adobe,  by 
flicking  bits  of  wild  oats  upon  the  gossamer 
that  decks  it.  Oh,  the  joy  that  lights  their 
faces  if  they  chance  to  spy  a  fat  and  placid 
gopher,  or  come  upon  an  exquisitely  supple 
snakeskin,  trophy  meet,  in  their  eyes,  to 
bear  home  to  Sunshine  and  Sweet  Bibs, 
whose  legs  are  still  too  short  for  canyon 
ways!  The  sight  of  tiny  quails  perched  on 
the  mother  bird's  back  turns  any  afternoon 
to  rose  color,  and  how  high  excitement 
waxes  when  a  whole  covey  of  the  gallina- 
ceous birds  crosses  the  path  with  out- 
stretched necks,  or  whirs  up  from  the 
bushes  at  our  coming! 

And  such  delights  last  through  the  year, 
for  our  canyon's  doors  are  never  closed  for 
cold.  We  have  but  two  seasons — the  green 
and  the  brown — in  this  land  where  chrysan- 
themums and  hyacinths  nod  at  each  other  in 
our  gardens  and  pussy-willows  open  into  a 
world  gay  with  fleur-de-lis.  Soon  after  the 
godetias — pink  glory  of  our  hills  in  summer- 
time— dry  away  and  the  rains  come  around 
again,  our  children  gather  the  pink  blos- 
soms of  wild  currant,  the  Man  of  Books 
and  I  beside  them  rejoicing  in  the  fresh 
beauty  of  buckeye  and  blue  lilac,  whose 
names  to  Eastern  ears  are  most  misleading; 
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and  though  no  snowy  bloodroot  or  furry- 
stemmed  hepaticas  grace  our  Western  spring, 
deep-blue  brodiaeas  with  their  bell-shaped 
clusters,  lupines  of  several  shades,  orange 
monkey-flowers  with  rich  green  leaves,  and 
golden  poppies  soon  make  for  us  bright 
nosegays  and  we  are  well  content. 

Satisfying,  truly,  is  the  loveliness  of  out-of- 
doors;  and  yet  even  it  is  magnified  by  the 
lenses  of  mind  and  memory.  That  the  hill 
has  several  paths,  each  on  a  different  level, 
is  especially  pleasing  to  the  Man  of  Books, 
because  he  has  a  fondness  for  San  Remo's 
terraces.  The  fennel  that  we  pass,  fragrant 
with  remembrance  of  Pheidippides,  breathes 
the  assurance  that  we  too  may  rejoice  and 
conquer,  and  my  very  heart  is  touched  by 
the  likeness  of  the  live-oaks  and  brown 
ridges  to  old  olive-trees  at  Corfu  and  the 
barren  slopes  at  Attica.  Even  small  Sharp 
Eyes  feels  for  the  canyon  an  affection 
heightened  by  her  other  loves.  The  way 
leads  past  the  "Pig  Ranch,"  as  the  children 
call  it.  Recently,  as  we  were  leaving  it,  I 
smiled  to  hear  her  murmur:  ''Hie  porcellus 
ad  forum  iit;  hie  porcellus  domi  mansit;  hie 
porcellus  carnem  bubulam  assam  habuit;  hie 
porcellus  nihil  habuit ;  hie  porcellus '  wee  wee' 
vagivit  dum  domum  veniebat,"  and  then, 
forgetting  the  pigs,  she  confided  to  me  that 
veniebat  was  her  favorite  word  and  laughed 
with  glee  to  learn  that  there  are  others  very 
like  it.  In  a  garden  near  the  canyon's  en- 
trance some  acanthus  grows!  This  failed  to 
interest  Sharp  Eyes  till  one  afternoon, 
"stung  by  the  splendor  of  a  sudden 
thought,"  she  noticed  for  the  first  time  how 
closely  the  leaves  resemble  those  that  crown 
Corinthian  columns  in  her  father's  "History 
of  Art."  And  what  new  lustre  has  adorned 
the  bay  since  she  found  it  on  the  map!  This 
bay  forms  the  centre  of  the  hilltop  vision  in 
which  the  canyon  culminates.  Over  its 
misty  brightness,  broken  by  islands  and  busy 
with  plying  ferries  we  look  straight  west  to 
the  Golden  Gate  through  which  steam  steady 
ships  laden  with  Hawaiian  sugar  or  tea  and 
rice  from  China  and  Japan.  Between  us 
and  the  shining  waves  stretch  in  unbroken 
mass  the  gray  roofs  of  two  merging  cities, 
and  sometimes  at  their  edge,  beside  the 
margin  of  the  bay,  there  floats^  the  white 
streamer  of  a  train.  How  Jonquil  shouts  at 
that!  Even  the  Man  of  Books  and  I  can 
feel  our  heart-beats  quicken.  Possibly  that 
train  has  spent  three  energetic  days  in  trav- 


ersing the  giant  deserts  and  Sierras  that 
part  us  from  our  past.  Across  the  water  to 
the  North  there  rises  above  the  lower  hills 
blue  Tamalpais — a  promontory  sought  by 
sailors  far  out  on  the  Pacific.  Never  do 
the  children  tire  of  tales  about  the  wild  life 
hidden  in  its  gulches.  Nor  do  I  cease  to 
wonder  that  coyote,  deer,  and  catamount 
still  safely  roam  so  close  to  civilization.  Al- 
most at  the  southern  edge  of  Tamalpais  we, 
looking  across  the  bay,  discern  the  steep 
streets  of  the  cosmopolitan  metropolis  that 
bears  Saint  Francis's  name — unique  city 
with  lofty  buildings,  all  under  a  decade  old; 
place  loved  of  yore  by  picturesque  pros- 
pectors lavish  of  their  gold  dust,  and 
Spanish  Franciscans  bearing  high  the  cross; 
the  goal  to-day  of  European  peasants  so 
soon  to  journey  by  the  thousands  through 
the  new  canal. 


UP  to  this  vision  of  bay  and  mount  and 
cities,  "which  seems  to  lie  before  us 
like  a  land  of  dreams,  so  beautiful,  so 
various,  so  new,"  we  often  climb  without 
our  children.  We  have  learned,  you  see, 
that  all  play,  even  up  a  canyon,  may  make 
Jack  dull  and  listless.  Luckily  a 
child's  day  is  spacious,  and  I  like  Its  Solace 

to  think  of  Sharp  Eyes  and  Jon- 
quil working  at  set  tasks  designed  to  save 
them  from  mental  and  moral  flabbiness,  and 
a  needed  supplement  to  the  canyon's  fun  if 
they  are  to  gain  that  fulness  of  life  which 
is  important  at  four  as  well  as  at  forty. 

And  it  is  just  this  fulness  of  life  that  the 
Man  of  Books  and  I  find  lacking  sometimes 
when  we  begin  our  walk.  Our  souls  feel 
numb  and  empty;  the  world  about  us  with- 
ered, drab,  and  savorless.  For,  pride  our- 
selves though  we  do  on  the  comfort  of  our 
modern  homes,  so  many  are  the  trifles  nec- 
essary to  the  complex  completeness  of  lux- 
ury that  some  are  often  missing  or  impaired. 
However  finished  the  appointments  of  table 
and  apartment,  the  machinery  of  living 
never  runs  with  perfect  smoothness;  even 
though  a  clever  mind  continually  antici- 
pates and  circumvents  annoyances,  new 
ones  crop  out  as  inevitably  as  do  the  heads 
of  trolls  lopped  off  in  fairy-tales.  So  patent 
with  the  passing  years  docs  this  "certain 
natural  unkindness"  in  material  things  be- 
come that  too  great  preoccupation  with 
them   inevitably   both   irritates   and   palls, 
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forcing  one  to  look  elsewhere  for  satisfac- 
tion. Fortunately  one  has  not  far  to  look 
— behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were — back  of 
appearance  to  reality,  back  to  the  judgment 
that  is  not  according  to  eye  and  ear,  but 
righteous;  back  to  the  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  not  of  man,  but  of  God. 
Indeed,  things  seen  with  their  endless  train 
of  cares  and  hurries  and  anxieties  are  al- 
ways in  the  end  so  powerless  to  appease  us 
that  their  futility  is  laughable.  And  yet 
they  may  cast  for  the  moment  a  powerful 
spell. 

This  the  Man  of  Books  and  I  can  often 
break  most  easily  in  the  silence  of  our  can- 
yon. However  insistent  the  trivial  and 
transient,  however  wearying  their  insipid- 
ity, as  we  slowly  climb  toward  the  ever- 
widening  view,  our  fingers  toying  with  seeds 
of  giant  umbelliferaj,  our  eyes  pleased  by 
patches  of  what  Sharp  Eyes  calls  the 
''Nightly  lamp  shade,"  then  and  there 
shiftless  students,  slack  servants  and  quar- 
relling children,  sleepless  nights,  lost  tem- 
pers, mistakes,  and  even  telephones  begin  to 
lose  their  blighting  magic.  As  under  "the 
good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth" 
we  gain  the  upper  reaches  and,  recalling 
Socrates,  on  the  Illissus,  find  ''grass  like  a 
pillow  gently  sloping  to  the  head,"  our 
equanimity  returns  and  it  is  easy  to  frame 
anew  our  philosophy  of  the  soul's  intrinsic 
freedom  and  feel  the  peace  therein  involved. 
Escaped  for  a  time  from  the  entanglements 
of  sense,  we  look  "beyond  the  sunset  and 
the  paths  of  all  the  western  stars"  into  a  re- 
gion where  our  accustomed  props  are  need- 
less; where  reliance  on  material  comfort  for 
joy,  or  on  books  for  knowledge,  or  even  that 
reliance  on  a  physician  for  health  which 


Emerson  calls  somewhere  "a  kind  of  despair 
of  ourselves" — from  such  despair  we  feel 
completely  safe  as,  supported  by  something 
eternal,  we  become  aware  of  restoration  and 
serenity.  You  see,  the  Man  of  Books  and 
I  belong  to  the  many  whom  William  James 
describes  as  conscious  of  "a  wider  self  from 
which  saving  experiences  flow  in." 

Such  moments  of  inflowing  strength  and 
solace  come  unheralded  and  are  not  kin  to 
time  and  space.  One  may  meet  them  along 
sluggish  Ohio  creeks  and  on  the  curving 
streets  of  dignified  New  England.  I  have 
known  their  vibrant  peace  at  parties  and 
the  dentists,  and  again  have  sought  them 
fruitlessly  in  temples  and  on  "silent  seas." 
That  they  have  laid  their  hallowing  fingers 
on  our  little  canyon  lends  it,  for  me  at  least, 
a  holy  beauty. 

At  length  we  take  our  downward  path, 
too  busy  now  composing  our  own  rubrics  to 
read  the  canyon's  path — and  with  the  gath- 
ering dusk  the  eternal  vision  is  shut  out  a 
little  by  thoughts  of  warmth  and  tea  and 
the  small  quartet  so  keen  for  food  and  fact 
and  comfort  whose  welcoming  shouts  will 
shortly  greet  us.  But  yet  as,  full  of  health 
and  peace  and  gladness,  we  reach  our  door- 
way, it  is  only  natural  to  glance  back  at  our 
canyon,  and,  seeing  it  lying  there  all  lovely 
between  its  sheltering  hills,  lighted  by  the 
smile  of  the  evening  sky,  we  feel  anew  its 
fascination,  and  adopt  for  our  own  Plato's 
quaint  and  delightful  faith — that  beauty 
has  an  advantage  over  wisdom,  temperance, 
and  justice,  for  those  eternal  ideas  have  not 
reached  our  bodily  vision.  Beauty  alone 
has  achieved  this,  and  so  it  is  that  "Beauty 
is  the  clearest  and  most  certain  of  all  things 
and  the  most  lovable." 
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OLD  TAPESTRIES 

WHY  is  it  that  the  man  who  has  the 
frank  courage  of  a  boy  in  declar- 
ing his  opinion  of  a  painting  will 
stand  cowed  and  humble  before  a  tapestry? 
He  will  go  toward 
a  Raeburn  portrait 
as  toward  an  old 
friend ;  he  will  smile 
caressingly  on  the 
Schools  of  Siena 
and  Umbria;  but 
place  him  before 
hangings  of  the 
woven  art,  and  he 
retires  within  him- 
self abashed. 

This,  no  doubt, 
is  because  so  much 
of  mystery  sur- 
rounds these  fasci- 
nating fabrics  that 
cover  more  and 
more  walls  in 
our  art-absorbing 
country. 

A  little  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  of 
their  history  is  im- 
perative in  these 
latter  days  if  one 
is  to  be  unafraid  as 
an  observer,  or  in 
a  position  to  buy 
wisely  as  a  col- 
lector. Acquiring 
a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  tapestries 
is  a  long  process, 
but  a  little  smat- 
tering of  honest  quality  may  be  got  from  a 
brief  presentment  of  the  matter. 

The  word  "tapestry"  needs  to  be  defined, 
for  it  may  mean  anything  from  figured  fur- 
niture covering  to  carpets.  Tapestry,  as  the 
word  is  here  used,  is  a  pictured  fabric,  woven 
by  an  artisan  on  a  hand-loom,  in  which  the 
design  forms  the  cloth  and  is  not  worked 
upon  a  basic  tissue.  The  design  itself  is 
painted  by  an  artist,  and  the  loom,  either 
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Centre  panel  from  Gothic  tapestry,  Flemish,  about  1500, 
representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

This  tapestry  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 


upright  or  horizontal,  has  altered  but  little 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  The 
difference  in  the  tapestries  through  the  ages 
lies  in  the  dyes,  in  the  design,  and  in  the 
talent  of  those  who  translate  the  drawings  in 

weaving.  The  spe- 
cies of  stitch  alters 
not,  and  belongs  to 
all  peoples — Asiat- 
ic, European,  abo- 
rigines of  North 
and  South  America. 
For  those  who 
would  be  quickly 
wise  in  a  general 
classification  of  old 
tapestry,  it  may  be 
said  loosely  that 
three  great  periods 
of  design  and 
weaving  dominate 
the  history  of  the 
art.  First,  the 
Primitive  or  Goth- 
ic; next,  the  Re- 
naissance; and 
then  that  flores- 
cence of  decorative 
design  which  be- 
longs more  pecul- 
iarly to  France  in 
the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth 
centuries.  As 
these  three  great 
periods  of  artistic 
development  pre- 
vailed all  over  the 
Christian  world 
in  all  varieties  of 
art,  one  can,  by  using  this  simple  key,  ar- 
rive almost  instantly  at  the  century  to  which 
a  tapestry  belongs. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Gothic;  go  back  to 
the  stirring  times  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  castles  were  hard  and  chilly  shelters, 
and,  to  make  the  stony  rooms  habitable, 
large  tapestries  were  ordered  from  the  chief 
seat  of  the  industry  of  weaving,  and  were 
hung  round  about  on  big  iron  hooks,  and  in- 
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geniously  arranged  to  terminate  at  a  door- 
way, that  entering  folk  might  push  them  to 
right  or  to  left.  Space  was  left  between  the 
stone  walls  and  the  hanging,  and  thus  haven 
made  for  the  eavesdropper,  unless  unhappy 


Gobelin  tapestry,  middle  of  eighteenth  century,  from  Don  Quixote  set  composed  by 
Coypel,  assisted  by  Andran  and  others  in  the  decorative  motif. 

I'ivc  of  these  hangings  are  in  the  Morgan  collection;   that  illustrated  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke. 


cordiale;  were  there  sins  to  be  excused,  the 
church  was  decorated. 

In  those  days  tapestries  were  in  sets, 
not  in  single  pieces,  ''chambers"  they  some- 
times called  them;    so   the  weavers  were 

kept  busy  filling 
the  orders.  The 
dukes  of  Burgun- 
dy, by  methods 
of  strategy  and 
war,  were  almost 
as  powerful  as 
kings  and  had 
power  to  control 
the  industry 
which  kept  busy 
all  the  towns  in 
the  comiteof  Ar- 
tois,with  Arras  in 
the  lead.  When 
these  aristocratic 
marauders  trav- 
elled, the  great 
tapestries  were 
unhooked  from 
castle  walls  and 
went  with  their 
owner  to  Paris  to 
deck  the  bridges 
for   the  corona- 


chance  sent  a  sudden  sword-thrust  from  one 
grown  suspicious. 

Paris  set  up  looms,  and  likewise  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
Paris  fell  behind  in  skill  and  in  production, 
while  north  of  her  the  industry  grew,  and  in 
the  following  century  its  chief  centre  was 
the  capital  city  of  Artois,  which  was  Arras. 
Through  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  by 
reason  of  the  enormous  production,  which 
was  sold  and  sent  all  over  Europe,  the  tap- 
estries of  that  day  were  known  as  ''Arras." 
The  name  went  down  into  Italy  when  her 
powerful  families  introduced  the  art,  and, 
suffering  a  slight  change,  became  "  Arrazzi," 
which  is  still  in  use. 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  that  great  amateur 
Jean  due  de  Berri,  the  sovereigns  of  En- 
gland, of  Spain,  of  France,  all  patronized  the 
busy  town  of  Arras;  but,  most  of  all,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy  regulated  and  patron- 
ized the  art.  Were  a  royal  bride  to  be 
married,  a  gift  of  tapestries  was  choicer  than 
jewels;  were  a  foreign  monarch  to  be  ap- 
peased, a  set  of  hangings  toned  the  entente 


tion  of  a  king,  or 
to  the  field  of  bat- 
tle to  make  luxurious  the  tents  of  the  leader. 

If  any  one  element  reigned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  marvellous  tapestries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  efficacy  of  the 
guilds.  All  the  factories  were  dominated  by 
them,  all  production  regulated,  all  excellence 
obtained.  The  busy  towns  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  filled  with  happy,  indus- 
trious people  who  shut  out  from  their  minds 
the  outer  world  of  stress  and  storm,  and 
worked  for  perfection  in  their  craft. 

Arras  could  not  hold  all  the  ateliers,  nor 
weave  all  the  orders,  and  the  industry  spread 
to  innumerable  towns,  notably  to  Brussels. 
When  Louis  XI  set  his  vindictive  hand  on 
Arras,  and  with  one  blow  scattered  the  thou- 
sands of  workers,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  craft  itself  should  spring  the  stronger  in 
some  other  place.  Then  came  Brussels  to 
the  front,  and  it  was  soon  after  that  the 
golden  age  of  tapestry-weaving  began. 

Tapestries  prior  to  about  1500  reflect  the 
art  of  that  time.  They  are  naively  primi- 
tive, frankly  childlike.  We  would  laugh  at 
their  artist's  absurdities  were  they  not  so 
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terribly  in  earnest.  Colors  are  strong  and 
few;  subjects  are  frequently  religious,  or  at 
least  allegorically  moral. 

Then,  about  1500,  came  a  change  in  the 
Gothic  expression.  Artists  looked  to  Mem- 
ling  and  the  Van 
Eycks  for  inspira- 
tion; drawing  be- 
came truer,  and  as 
for  the  gifted  weav- 
ers, it  is  impossible  to 
say  enough  of  their 
skill.  The  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth 
century  produced 
tapestries  in  the 
highest  perfection  of 
the  Gothic  art ;  when 
drawing  was  at  its 
loveliest  and  when 
craftsmanship  was  at 
its  cleverest  point. 

It  is  due  to  the 
taste  and  generos- 
ity of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  of  Mr. 
George  Blumenthal, 
of  Mr.  Martin  F. 
Ryerson,  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Pratt,  Senator 
W.  A.  Clark,  and 
others  that  we  have 

in  our  country  wonderful  examples  of  this 
exquisite  period. 

After  the  Gothic,  the  Renaissance.  That 
is  the  rule  all  over  Europe  in  all  the  arts, 
but  how  it  came  about  in  tapestry-weaving, 
is  most  interesting,  and  touches  the  history 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

To  produce  an  appropriate  set  of  tapes- 
tries for  the  space  below  the  frescoes  of 
Michael  Angelo,  of  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo, 
and  Perugino,  Raphael  was  called  upon  to 
draw  cartoons,  scenes  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  There  was  not  in  all  Italy  one 
atelier  where  Raphael's  great  work  could  be 
executed,  for  the  new  style  of  painting  al- 
lowed less  liberty  to  the  weaver  yet  exacted 
higher  skill  than  ever  before. 

Brussels  was  the  centre  of  the  craft  which 
at  that  time  concerned  most  of  the  Flemish 
cities,  and  many  of  those  in  northern  France. 
To  Brussels  the  Raphael  cartoons  were  des- 
patched in  1 510,  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  master,  Peter  Van  Aelst.  By  con- 
trasting a  picture  of  the  Gothic  style  with 
one  of  the  high  Renaissance  we  can  realize 


what  it  meant  to  those  northern  craftsmen 
to  have  such  strange  copy  set  for  them. 

The  Raphael  cartoons  were  so  large  and 
so  many  that  three  years  were  consumed 
in  their  execution.     Then  hundreds  of  gifted 


Renaissance  tapestry,  woven  in  Brussels  about  1525  by  W.  de  Pannemaker.     The 

cartoon  is  Italian,  and  the  border  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  drawing 

after  the  style  introducedby  Raphael. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Blumenthal. 


tapissiers  who  worked  on  them  absorbed 
day  by  day  the  principles  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  art,  and  could  never  again  return  to 
the  old.  It  was  about  this  time,  in  1528, 
that  an  edict  was  issued  making  compul- 
sory a  woven  mark  in  the  border,  the  design 
being  a  shield  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
letter  B. 

The  unconscious  purity,  the  sweet  naivete 
of  the  Gothic  passed  and  the  sophisticated 
art  of  Italy's  high  Renaissance  dominated 
the  Flemish  workshops,  and  henceforth  the 
looms  put  out  those  magnificent  tapestries 
which  belong  to  the  second  great  expression 
of  the  golden  years  of  weaving.  Unhappily 
decadence  set  in  through  pressing  the  work- 
men to  overproduction,  and  Flanders  lost 
her  skill. 

The  noble  art  was  then  revivified  in 
France  and  had  there  its  third  great  flow- 
ering. 

About  1600  tapestry  looms  were  encour- 
aged l)y  ITenri  IV,  and  the  industry  grew 
under  his  wise  patronage  until  even  En- 
ghmd's  James  became  emulative,  and  cstab- 
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lished  the  famous  Mortlake  works,  which 
reached  a  point  near  perfection  with  weavers 
from  the  Low  Countries  to  follow  the  lead  of 
\'an  Dyke  and  Sir  Francis  Crane. 

When  Louis  XIV  established  the  Gobe- 
lins factory  in  1662  he  had  but  to  gather 
under  the  roof  of  the  celebrated  dye-house 
of  the  Gobelin  family,  the  various  ateliers 
which  were  scattered  about  Paris,  to  have  a 
considerable  nucleus  for  the  enterprise. 

The  story  of  the  king's  factory  is  a  part 
of  history.  It  was  a  community  of  the  best 
artists  and  artisans  of  the  day  gathered 
together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
beauty  for  his  royal  eye  to  feast  upon,  and 
for  giving  him  pleasure  vicariously  through 
the  joy  of  those  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honor  with  gifts. 

The  great  Colbert  was  considered  none 
too  great  to  direct  the  establishment  finan- 
cially, and  Le  Brun  was  the  governor  of  the 
corps  of  great  artists  under  him. 

It  was  a  grandiose  age,  a  time  when  every- 
thing was  oversized  and  heavy.  Rooms 
were  as  large  as  council-halls,  and  wall- 
spaces  were  wide.  Tapestries  showed  great 
scenes  of  ceremony  with  dozens  of  life-sized 
personages,  and  often  the  portrait  of  the  king 
among  them.  But  alas!  before  many  dec- 
ades the  Gobelins  factory  fell  into  the  mis- 
taken methods  that  lead  to  decadence.  After 
a  few  years  of  superb,  strongly  decorative 
tapestries  the  tendency  came  to  copy  too 
closely  the  methods  of  painters  and  paint- 
ings. In  the  extended  reign  of  the  Grande 
Monarque  the  factory  went  through  the 
stress  that  shook  the  kingdom,  and,  like  all 
of  France,  worked  up  to  the  coming  day  of 
wrath.  Depleted  in  vigor,  in  aim,  in  finance, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  succeeding 
kings  and  reflected  their  weaknesses. 

The  lovely  scenes  by  Boucher,  Coypel, 
Watteau,  Fragonard,  in  which  palace 
grounds  were  the  setting  where  royalty  and 
courtiers  disported,  disguised  as  shepherds 
all  and  maidens  fair,  those  were  the  scenes 
rolled  out  from  the  Gobelins  factory  for  use 
in  palace  and  chateau,  and  those  are  scenes 
that  charm  and  delight  us. 

But  loveliness  was  not  content  to  rest  here. 
It  must  needs  become  mignonne.  The  de- 
mand of  the  eighteenth  century  was  for 
beauty  in  miniature.  In  rooms  altering 
from  the  gra^ide  salle  of  Louis  XIV  to  the 
little  rooms  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  heroic 
squares  of  tapestry  had  no  place.  At  most, 
a  panel  for  a  wall  of  hoiserie  was  wanted, 


or  a  portiere,  until  at  last  designs  became 
mere  decorative  detail,  exquisite,  of  highest 
charm,  but  miniature  detail,  nevertheless. 
And,  finally,  the  grand  art  of  weaving  noble 
hangings  for  grand  interiors  or  for  kingly 
pageants  shrunk  down  to  the  level  of  mere 
furniture-coverings.  The  enthusiast  knows 
this  to  be  an  abasement  of  a  noble  art,  but 
witching  beauty  is  found  in  the  dainty  bits 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  golden  age  of  tapestry-weavers  ended 
in  the  eighteenth  century;  their  art  atro- 
phied and  fell  into  the  catalogue  of  lost  arts. 

Let  us  sum  up  in  a  word  the  logical  reason 
apart  from  rarity  for  the  superiority  of  the 
very  old  tapestries  over  the  modern  ones. 
The  old  tapestries  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century  were  the  translation  of  decorative 
designs  into  pliable  fabric,  using  as  few  colors 
as  possible;  the  newer  method  had  an  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  copy  paintings,  to 
paint  in  thread  instead  of  in  pigment. 

Where  the  primitives  in  tapestry-weaving 
produced  their  marvellous  stained-glass  ef- 
fects with  a  gamut  of  twenty  or  thirty  colors, 
the  later  work  required  thousands  of  tones, 
subdivided  into  thousands  more.  Early  work 
of  the  Gobelins  Factory,  under  Le  Brun,  has 
been  examined  of  late  for  copying,  and  but 
seventy-nine  tones  discovered.  But  fifty 
years  later  the  decadent  influence  prompted 
the  use  of  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  to 
vex  and  perplex  the  patient  weaver. 

The  result  to  us  is  that  the  older  tapes- 
tries have  gained  in  beauty  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  which  have  but  softened 
the  colors;  while  the  tapestries  of  insidious 
shading  have  lost  their  meaning  with  even 
the  slightest  fading  of  the  tones.  A  face 
that  might  originally  have  shown  such  shad- 
ing as  brush-blended  paint  may  do,  appears 
but  a  flat  insipid  vacuity  after  sun  and  air 
have  had  their  way  with  the  wools  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two. 

The  Gobelins  works  still  nestle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bievre  in  Paris,  but  the  indus- 
try is  a  curiosity,  a  remnant — dry  bones  of  a 
saint  whose  works  live  after  him.  When  we 
want  satisfying  tapestries  we  must  turn  to 
past  centuries  and  beg  of  them  their  work; 
and  if  we  thus  despoil  old  Europe,  to  her  dis- 
gust, why,  that  is  because  at  the  time  her 
tapestries  were  made,  America's  looms  were 
those  of  the  Navajo,  the  Toltec,  the  Zuni, 
and  we  have  no  native  store  from  which  to 
draw. 

Helen  Churchill  Candee 
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THE  COLOR  SCHEME  AT  THE  PANAMA- 
PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE 
By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 

ILLUSTRATED    WITH    REPRODUCTIONS    OF    MURAL    PAINTINGS 


jNE  ha§  come  to  expect  the 
unexpected  of  the  West  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  so 
when  it  was  decided  that 
the  joining  of  the  eastern 
and  western  seas  should  be 
celebrated  at  San  Francisco  we  all  knew  at 
once  that  the  ''Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  191 5  "  would  not  only 
be  quite  in  scale  with  the  Canal,  but  also, 
in  addition  to  exuberant  size  and  lavish 
grandeur,  it  would  be  rich  in  ideas  which 
have  no  historical  precedent! 

Well,  surely  this  quality  likewise  fits  the 
occasion.  The  wedding  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  is  an  eminently  unprece- 
dented affair. 

But  even  those  who  believe  in  nothing 
which  has  not  been  done  before — those, 
for  example,  who  were  sure  that  the  Canal 
project  could  not  succeed  unless  built  by 
private  capital,  and  those  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  loveliness  depends  upon  resem- 
blance to  something  else  previously  pro- 
nounced lovely  for  them — those,  in  short, 
who  suffer  from  acute  reactionaryism  and 
glory  in  their  woe,  may  find  it  difficult  to 
say:  "What  are  we  coming  to?"  when 
they  come  to  view  the  city  of  enchant- 
ment now  being  erected  under  the  name  of 
a  world's  fair. 

A  walled  city  by  the  sea.  It  can  remind 
them  of  certain  old  towns  in  southern 
France  and  Spain.     A  series  of  dignified 
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palaces,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  there 
for  three  hundred  years — though,  to  be 
sure,  in  perfect  repair.  Walls,  colonnades, 
sculpture — all  in  the  mellow  travertine 
tone  of  the  Pantheon,  and  basking  beauti- 
fully in  a  natural,  even  if  not  yet  classical, 
amphitheatre  between  the  tawny  Grecian 
hills  and  the  blue  Italian  seas  which  are 
California's. 

Nevertheless,  on  second  thoughts  and  a 
more  critical  examination, new-fangled  no- 
tions wdll  be  discovered,  to  which  the  aca- 
demic-minded can  enjoyably  object.  .  .  . 
This  prediction  refers  to  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. I  am  merely  arguing  by  their 
own  orthodox  method,  "  the  experience  of 
the  past."  But  at  least  one  of  the  ideas 
which  has  never  been  tried  before  is  sure 
to  please  even  those  who  hate  and  fear  in- 
novation on  principle.  It  so  obviously 
should  have  been  done  all  along,  both  in 
expositions  and  in  antiquity. 


There  have  already  been  cities,  or 
parts  of  them,  whose  streets,  buildings, 
parks,  statues,  and  landscape  effects,  each 
more  or  less  good  in  itself,  were  all  planned 
as  contributing  parts  of  a  homogeneous 
whole — in  design;  though  indeed,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  history,  even  this  idea 
has  never  yet  been  carried  out  with  uni- 
fied completeness,   excei)t  in   exposition 
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'^cities,"  memorably  the  White  City  at 
Chicago  in  1893. 

But  for  this  greatest  of  expositions  there 
has  been  conceived  and  worked  out  for 
the  first  time  a  city  where  not  only  form 
but  color  will  be  called  up  to  create  sym- 
phonic loveHness.  In  Chicago  there  was 
no  color,  except  incidentally,  white  not 
being  a  color.  At  St.  Louis  some  of  the 
buildings  were  white,  others  were  in  tint, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  harmonize 
the  whole  group.  At  San  Francisco  every 
square  yard  of  the  stately  composition,  a 
mile  or  more  in  extent,  from  the  red  roofs 
overhead  to  the  tan  shale  underfoot  and 
including  the  rich  masses  of  California 
flowers  and  shrubs  between,  together  with 
the  blues  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  soft 
browns  of  the  adjacent  hills,  are  all  picked 
up  and  combined,  blended  and  con- 
trasted, in  one  dominant  key  of  color  to 
produce — not  only  harmony  like  an  or- 
chestra, but  transcendent  beauty  like  a 
great  orchestra. 

What  the  actual  effect  will  be  when  it  is 
finished  and  visitors  look  down  upon  it  as 
they  approach  from  the  heights  above,  or 
gaze  at  it  from  the  hills  across  the  bay, 
is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  for  the 
very  reason  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
ever  done  before.  The  nearest  one  can 
come  to  suggesting  its  ethereal  loveliness 
is  to  say  that  the  whole  color-scheme  has 
been  devised  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Jules  Guerin. 

His  official  title,  I  believe,  is  Chief  of 
Color  and  Decoration.  He  has  devoted 
two  years  of  his  career  to  the  congenial 
task,  but  he  has  not  painted  even  a  single 
decoration  himself,  though  the  architects 
wanted  his  work  for  their  buildings.  He 
is  the  composer  of  the  symphony,  and 
conducts  the  music  rendered  by  the  or- 
chestra, each  member  of  it  a  master  of  his 
own  particular  instrument. 

But  that  conveys  little.  Color  is  the 
only  language  for  color.  Think  of  Gue- 
rin's  pastel-toned  pictures.  Then  think  of 
one  over  a  mile  long,  except  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  exquisite  colors — always  living 
colors,  but  never  strident — there  will  be 
co-ordinated  with  it  the  beauty  of  design 
and  of  plastic  form,  the  interest  of  vary- 
ing vistas  and  varying  shadows,  the  sat- 
isfying sense  of  proportion  and  the  thrill 
of  perspective.     For,  as  is  already  well 


known,  it  is  the  work  of  certain  of  our 
most  distinguished  architects  and  sculp- 
tors for  which  these  elaborate  color  plans 
are  made. 


II 


Just  as  a  painter,  when  beginning  his 
picture,  first  covers  his  white  canvas  with 
the  tone  he  wishes  to  work  in,  so  the  color 
chief  has  chosen  a  prevailing  note  to  serve 
as  a  background  for  setting  off  the  more 
brilliant  effects.  The  buildings,  the  pil- 
lars, the  sculpture,  the  great  wall,  all  the 
construction  is  to  be  of  the  rich  ivory- 
yellow  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  and 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  York. 

It  will  not  be  travertine  stone,  of  course, 
but  it  will  look  like  it,  with  the  same 
streaked  laminations  and  the  interesting 
little  flaws  in  which  the  dust — for  even 
San  Franciscans  will  not  deny  that  there 
is  plenty  of  dust  for  the  purpose — will 
lodge  and  thus  help  to  soften  and  enrich 
the  tone,  instead  of  merely  producing  the 
disagreeable  dirty  white  of  the  flimsy  staff 
used  for  the  fair  in  Chicago  and  the  Dewey 
memorial  arch  in  New  York.  This  ma- 
terial is  not  staff  at  all,  but  a  peculiarly 
durable  composition,  and  such  an  admi- 
rable imitation  of  travertine  that  even  Mr. 
Guerin's  rare  color-sense  was  deceived  by 
pieces  of  it  once,  when  placed  beside  the 
real  thing,  while  he  was  doing  the  decora- 
tions in  the  basilica  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

This  travertine  tint  tones  in  beautifully 
with  the  natural  background  of  the  hills 
already  put  there  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  was  built — or  the  Roman 
Forum  either.  Besides,  with  or  without 
classical  association,  or  even  aesthetic 
considerations,  a  soft,  restful  shade  is  a 
practical  necessity.  White  was  dazzling 
enough  on  bright  days  at  Chicago.  In 
San  Francisco,  where  the  sun  is  like  that  of 
Spain,  it  would  be  quite  bhnding.  The 
travertine  effect  is  so  soft  that  one  can 
look  at  the  blank  side  of  the  great  wall, 
sixty  feet  high,  in  full  sunshine  without 
squinting,  and  withal  it  is  so  cheerful  that 
every  one  feels  its  influence  whether  he 
looks  at  it  or  not.  The  writer,  as  it  hap- 
pens, passes  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  almost  every  week,  and  has  often 
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observed  that  the  hurrying  commuters 
actually  wear  a  different  expression  from 
those  in  other  great  stations.  The  pro- 
verbial commuter's  scowl  is  seldom  seen. 

White  will  be  eliminated  entirely  from 
this  exposition,  even  from  the  sculpture. 
Mr.  Guerin  is  so  keen  about  this  that  some 
of  his  friends  have  asked  him  whether 
their  wives  would  be  refused  admission  if 
they  should  appear  in  white  dresses. 

Travertine,  then,  is  to  be  the  keynote. 
But  higher  colors  will  be  there  to  play 
upon  it.  The  long  colonnades  of  ivory- 
yellow  will  stand  out  against  Pompeian 
red  on  the  inner  walls.  The  ceilings  above 
will  be  of  cerulean  blue.  The  cornices  will 
be  picked  out  in  blues  and  gold.  Occa- 
sionally at  precious  points  there  will  be 
Siena  marble  columns.  For  the  foun- 
tains and  water  effects,  the  sculpture  will 
be  in  an  antique  bronze.  The  highest 
domes  soaring  above  the  great  wall  will 
be  of  gold,  the  others  of  green.  Yellow 
and  blue,  and  green  and  gold,  the  im- 
pression will  be  Oriental,  a  brightened 
Constantinople  with  Latin  architectural 
strength  and  character. 


Ill 


As  for  color  in  the  decorations,  some  of 
the  more  notable  paintings  themselves  are 
here  reproduced.  So  all  that  need  now  be 
said  is  that,  like  everything  beautiful  at 
the  exposition,  they  wull  appear,  each  in 
its  allotted  place,  as  most  important  parts 
of  something  possibly  even  more  impor- 
tant, namely,  the  whole.  They  are  con- 
ceived and  worked  out  as  incidents  in  the 
travertine  scheme.  A  range  of  five  colors 
was  granted  each  man,  and  they  have  all 
played  in  the  key  given  by  the  color 
conductor.  So  that  these  decorations, 
instead  of  merely  offering  opportunity  for 
good  work,  also  offer  opportunities  for 
team-work.  The  result  is  harmony  in- 
stead of  discord.  Each  man's  work  is  re- 
lated by  color  to  every  other  man's  work, 
to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  includ- 
ing the  innocent  onlooker!  There  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  room  for  individualism 
without  anarchy,  and  decorations,  after 
all,  may  just  as  well  decorate  as  desecrate 
the  wall  of  beauty. 

At  first  some  of  the  sculptors  did  not 
fancy  playing  in  travertine.     The  mate- 


rial was  full  of  holes.  A  deUcately  mod- 
elled maiden  pock-marked  on  her  nose — 
they  did  not  take  to  the  idea  at  all.  But 
such  flaws  can  be  filled  in  when  they  ap- 
pear on  the  face;  on  the  body  they  do  no 
violence.  So,  in  the  interest  of  team- 
work and  harmony,  the  sculptors  gra- 
ciously conceded  the  point,  and  now  there 
will  be  avoided  the  mistake  too  often 
made,  even  in  some  of  our  newest  and  most 
notable  civic  centres,  of  placing  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  modelling  against  an  excel- 
lent work  of  architecture  which  happens 
to  be  of  a  color  and  texture  that  do  mor- 
tal injury  to  both  works  of  art!  Whether 
you  regard  sculpture  as  mere  ornamenta- 
tion for  architecture,  or  architecture  as  a 
mere  background  for  sculpture,  remember 
that  we  have  classical  precedent  for  using 
the  same  material  for  figures  in  front  of  a 
fagade  as  for  the  fagade  behind  the  fig- 
ures! Better  yet,  this  is  the  natural  way 
to  go  about  the  job,  and  is  inherently 
more  satisfying  to  unsophisticated  good 
taste — like  that  of  those  naive  artists  of 
antiquity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  characteristics  of  an  expo- 
sition in  California  is  bound  to  be  its 
shrubs  and  flowers.  But  even  the  indi- 
vidual initiative  of  nature  will  have  to 
conform  with  the  collective  interests  con- 
trolled by  the  color  chief  in  consultation 
with  the  changing  seasons — and  with  Mr. 
John  MacLaren,  chief  of  the  landscaping 
department,  whose  distinguished  work 
will  be  one  of  the  great  features  of  this 
fair.  Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
exposition  there  will  be  a  continuous 
succession  of  bloom,  each  harmony  to 
last  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  It  has  all 
been  worked  out  on  paper.  Meanwhile 
millions  of  seedlings  and  cuttings  are  be- 
ing fostered  elsewhere  to  be  ready  when 
their  appointed  hour  arrives. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  had  a 
year's  growth  after  transplanting  before 
the  exposition  opens.  For  example,  a 
grove  of  eighty-one  full-grown  cypresses 
from  a  dismantled  cemetery  in  San  Jose 
are  already  flourishing  in  places  where 
they  will  rejoice  the  living.  In  addition 
to  the  incidental  use  of  green  and  of  bloom 
in  the  courts  and  corners,  and  along  the 
walls  and  paths,  there  will  be,  on  the  land 
side  of  the  walled  enclosure,  a  great  gar- 
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den.  So  that  the  approach  to  the  gate- 
ways will  be  through  broad  masses  of 
bloom, so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  as  seen 
in  their  entirety  from  above.  This  pecu- 
liarity, by  the  way — the  fact  that  the  ex- 
position itself  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
sights  within  it — is  also  unprecedented, 
and  every  advantage  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  it.  The  gardens  will  be  a  half-mile 
long  and  they  will  give  an  effect  of  glori- 
ous glowing  color — glowing,  not  blazing — 
which  could  not  be  reproduced  outside  of 
California. 

Color  has  been  studied  not  only  for  its 
daylight  but  for  its  nightlight  efifect.  So 
many  hues  are  killed  by  electric  light.  The 
oihcial  colors  as  devised  by  Mr.  Guerin 
are  burnt  orange,  cerulean  blue,  and  a 
characteristic  light  vermilion.  All  of 
these  can  be  seen  at  night,  especially  as 
the  lighting  system  itself  will  be  different 
from  that  of  other  expositions.  At  Chi- 
cago the  arc  lights  on  tall  standards  cast 
grotesque  shadows.  At  Buffalo  rows  of 
incandescent  lamps  outlined  the  buildings 
with  beads  of  light,  a  garish  effect  which 
may  be  suitable  for  battle-ships  but  dis- 
torts the  work  of  the  architect  and  des- 
troys the  efforts  of  the  sculptor.  This 
time  the  lighting  will  all  be  indirect,  clear 
light  to  see  by  but  no  lights  to  be  seen. 
The  architectural  details  and  the  statues 
outdoors  can  be  appreciated  by  night  al- 
most as  well  as  the  work  of  our  painters 
within,  and  all  in  their  own  true  color 
values,  or  as  nearly  so  as  in  the  modern 
picture-gallery. 

Indeed,  there  may  even  be  more  color 
by  night  than  by  day!  Powerful  search- 
lights will  play  on  jets  of  steam,  and  e\'en 
the  notorious  fogs  in  the  bay  will  be  bor- 
rowed aesthetically — under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  W.  D'A.  Ryan,  the  very  success- 
ful illuminator  of  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration,  who  with  the  assistance  of 
the  color  chief,  will  create  something 
beautiful  by  de\'ices  sometimes  emplo3^ed 
for  vulgar  pyrotechnics. 


IV 


It  is  art,  but  will  it  pay? 

It  will.  For  example,  it  does  cost  a 
good  deal  to  work  the  travertine  tint  into 
the  texture,  but  to  paint  and  then  repaint 
it  several  times  would  cost  a  good  deal 


more.  The  staff  at  Chicago  was  repainted 
four  times.  When  the  scaffolding  is  taken 
down  at  San  Francisco  it  will  stay  down. 
Thus  ugliness,  extra  expense,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  delays  from  strikes  will  all  be 
avoided  while  gaining  the  beauty  of  the 
texture  itself.  It  was  difficult,  by  the 
way,  at  the  inception  of  the  work  to  con- 
vince the  honest  workman  that  it  was 
beautiful.  For  example,  they  did  not 
want  to  do  "a,  bum  job"  when  they 
gilded  a  cap.  They  wanted  to  fill  up 
the  flaws  and  turn  out  a  good  piece  of 
work.  ''Do  a  bum  job,"  said  the  color 
chief,  and  they  soon  learned  to  do  so. 

The  flagmakers  said  that  bunting  could 
not  be  dyed  in  the  colors  ordered,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  they  never  had  done 
it  before.  Mr.  Guerin  said,  "Very  well, 
we'll  start  up  a  dye  works  of  our  own." 
Then  they  learned  how  to  do  it. 

The  great  wall  was  conceived  not  just 
for  archaic  or  even  aesthetic  gratification, 
but  also  for  physical  comfort.  In  San 
Francisco  it  is  never  too  hot  in  summer 
but  often  too  cool.  The  strong  winds 
sucked  in  by  the  mountains  from  the  sea 
are  disconcerting  even  when  one  dons 
winter  garments  in  summer  months.  For 
one  thing,  hats  are  blown  off.  For  an- 
other, it  is  difficult  to  enjoy  beauty  in 
meditative  calm  while  facing  a  bracing 
breeze.  The  sixty-foot  wall  serves  as  a 
wind-barrier.  Likewise,  beyond  the  wall 
on  the  land  side,  to  bound  the  garden,  there 
is  to  be  a  hedge  twenty  feet  in  height.  It 
is  made  by  placing  flower-boxes  one  upon 
another,  with  trailing  vines  to  cover  the 
sides  and  form  an  unbroken  wall  of 
green.  This  will  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  appropriately  enclosing  the  garden 
from  the  city  approach  and  of  protecting 
the  flowers  and  plants  from  disfiguring 
dust. 

So  in  all  this  there  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  esoteric  tickling  of  the  precious  few 
who  are  sensitive  to  color,  or  pretend  that 
they  are  by  bemoaning  the  lack  of  art  feel- 
ing in  America.  Those  who  "  know  noth- 
ing about  art"  will  also  be  affected,  in 
ways  they  may  not  suspect.  They  who 
say  that  they  know  what  they  like  know 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Color  has  a  subtle 
effect  upon  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  con- 
scious of  it  or  not. 

"It  would  ruin  the  whole  show,"  Mr. 


Uo/yrig/it,  rajiaina- Pacific  htiernaiionai  hxposition  Lo. 

DECORATION    BV    MILTON    HERBERT    BANCROFT    FOR    THE   COURT'   OF   THE   FOUR 
SEASONS,    DESIGNED    BY    HENRY   BACON,    ARCHITECT. 

The  panel  is  fourteen  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  and  represents  "Art  Cruvvned  by  Time." 

These  reproductions  in  colors  of  mural  decorations  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  Cal,  were  made 
for  Scribner's  Magazine  at  the  Exposition  grounds  by  color-plate  makers  of  San  Francisco.  The  great  size  of  the 
panels  made  the  task  of  reproduction  difficult,  and  only  an  approximation  of  the  artists'  work  can  be  suggested  here. 
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DECORATION   BY   ROBERT   REID    FOR   THE  DOME   OF   THE  ART   BUILDING. 
BERNARD   R.    MAYBECK,   ARCHITECT. 

The  panel  is  twenty-three  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet,  and  represents  "  Ideals  in  Art." 
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DECORATION    BY   FRANK  V.    DuMOND   FOR   A   PANEL  OF   THE   TRIUMPHAL  ARCH. 
McKIM,    MEAD   &  WHITE,   ARCHITECTS. 

The  entire  panel  is  twelve  feet  by  forty-six  feet,  and  represents  a  procession,  "The  Western  March  of  Civilization, 

from  the  Atlantic,  arriving  on  the  Pacific  Seaboard."     There  is  reproduced  here  the  right-hand  section 

of  the  panel  only,  showing  the  Pacific  group  welcoming  the  procession. 

Note.— The  eight  panels  which  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  has  painted  for  the  Exposition  will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  SCRIBNER'S 
Magazine.  These  panels  have  been  recently  completed  by  the  artist  in  London,  and  the  color-plates  will  be  executed  there  under 
his  supervision. 
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Guerin  remarked  to  me,  "to  make  the 
dominant  colors  purple  or  blue.  It  would 
ruin  it  financially.  Such  colors  make  even 
the  worst  spendthrift  close-fisted."  To 
prove  it,  he  cited  the  case  of  a  well-known 
hotel  with  a  restaurant  which  did  not  pay. 
The  manager  had  secured  a  famous  chef, 
a  covetable  cellar,  and  excellent  music. 
But,  although  nearly  every  one  admired 
the  decorations,  almost  no  one  would  dine 
there  until,  on  the  advice  of  a  man  who 
understood  the  exceedingly  practical  ef- 
fect of  color,  the  manager  turned  it  into  an 
orange  room,  and  within  a  few  months  his 
receipts  increased  forty  per  cent. 

"It  isn't  merely,"  Mr.  Guerin  added, 
"because  the  women  will  not  sit  next  to 
certain  colors,  like  green,  for  example;  it 
is  also  because,  quite  unconsciously,  colors 
affect  the  spirits.  Orange  happens  to  be 
the  best  spending  color.  It  produces  a 
feeling  of  happiness  and  well-being.  Too 
much  brightness,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  opposite  effect.  It  is  confusing.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  at  a  house  party  where,  al- 
though there  were  a  number  of  brilliant 
talkers,  the  first  evening  was  such  a  fail- 
ure that  my  hostess  asked  me  what  I 
thought  was  the  matter.  The  next  even- 
ing, with  her  permission,  I  shut  off  most 
of  the  many  lights  in  her  rather  vast  din- 
ing-room and  under  the  influence  of  the 
luminous  glow  of  the  candle-light  concen- 
trated upon  the  table,  the  house  party  be- 
haved quite  as  was  expected  of  it." 

Despite  our  long-established  pecuniary 
canon  of  taste,  beauty  seldom  costs  more 
than   ugliness,   granted   that   both   cost 


something.  If  the  towering  walls  and 
hedges  at  San  Francisco  are  a  practical 
business  asset,  if  the  fogs  in  the  harbor  can 
be  harmonized,  and  even  the  dust  of  the 
city  streets  can  be  made  to  serve  art  in- 
stead of  ugliness,  this  world's  fair  should 
be  a  good  exposition  of  the  utility  of 
beauty.  That  may  be  the  great  ruling 
principle  of  human  nature,  which  does 
not  change  very  easily,  but  it  is  not  yet 
recognized  by  our  human  institutions — 
which  can  be  changed  considerably. 

The  exposition  at  Chicago  marked  a 
sort  of  renaissance  in  American  city-plan- 
ning. The  various  civic  centres  that  are 
helping  to  make  a  growing  number  of  our 
cities  really  good,  in  spots,  are  not  the 
only  result.  None  of  our  cities  can  ever 
be  as  ugly  again,  though  not  many  may 
be  as  beautiful  as  the  new  Washington, 
the  flowering  of  that  historic  movement. 
Perhaps  this  novel  experiment  at  San 
Francisco  will  in  turn  teach  our  nation 
the  importance  of  the  proper  use  of  color 
in  our  co-operative  planning,  even,  if  need 
be,  at  the  expense  of  what  some  are  still 
pleased  to  consider  one  of  the  proper  pre- 
rogatives of  individual  initiative. 

One  successful  example,  such  as  a  Canal 
in  actual  operation  or  an  exposition  city 
to  celebrate  this  greatest  constructive  tri- 
umph in  history,  is  worth  an  ocean  of 
theory — or  even  two  oceans  joined  to- 
gether— to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
new  ideas  which  must  fill  places  left  by 
those  which  have  already  served  their 
honorable  term. 
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A   HUNTER-NATURALIST   IN   THE 
BRAZILIAN    WILDERNESS* 

[SIXTH   ARTICLE] 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

WITH  A  MULE-TRAIN  ACROSS  NHAMBIQUARA  LAND 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  other  members 

OF    THE    expedition 


FROM  this  point  we  were  to  enter  a 
still  wilder  region,  the  land  of  the 
naked  Nhambiquaras.  On  February 
3  the  weather  cleared  and  we  started  with 
the  mule-train  and  two  ox-carts.  Fiala 
and  Lieutenant  Lauriado  stayed  at  Utiar- 
ity  to  take  canoes  and  go  down  the  Pa- 
pageio,  which  had  not  been  descended  by 
any  scientific  party,  and  perhaps  by  no 
one.  They  were  then  to  descend  the  Ju- 
ruena  and  Tapajos,  thereby  performing  a 
necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  expe- 
dition. Our  remaining  party  consisted  of 
Colonel  Rondon,  Lieutenant  Lyra,  the  doc- 
tor, Oliveira,  Cherrie,  Miller,  Kermit,  and 
myself.  On  the  Juruena  we  expected  to 
meet  the  pack  ox-train  with  Captain 
Amilcar  and  Lieutenant  Mello;  the  other 
Brazilian  members  of  the  party  had  re- 
turned. We  had  now  begun  the  difficult 
part  of  the  expedition.  The  piun  flies 
were  becoming  a  pest.  There  was  much 
fever  and  beriberi  in  the  country  we  were 
entering.  The  feed  for  the  animals  was 
poor;  the  rains  had  made  the  trails  slip- 
pery and  difficult;  and  many  both  of  the 
mules  and  the  oxen  were  already  weak, 
and  some  had  to  be  abandoned.  We  left 
the  canoe,  the  motor,  and  the  gasolene; 
we  had  hoped  to  try  them  on  the  Ama- 
zonian rivers,  but  we  were  obliged  to  cut 
down  everything  that  was  not  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Before  leaving  we  prepared  for  ship- 
ment back  to  the  museum  some  of  the 
bigger  skins,  and  also  some  of  the  weapons 
and  utensils  of  the  Indians,  which  Kermit 

•  Copyright,  1914,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
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had  collected.  These  included  woven  fil- 
lets, and  fillets  made  of  macaw  feathers, 
for  use  in  the  dances;  woven  belts;  a 
gourd  in  which  the  sacred  drink  is  of- 
fered to  the  god  Enoerey ;  wickerwork  bas- 
kets; flutes  or  pipes;  anklet  rattles;  ham- 
mocks; a  belt  of  the  kind  used  by  the 
women  in  carrying  the  babies,  with  the 
weaving-frame.  AH  these  were  Parecis 
articles.  He  also  secured  from  the  Nham- 
biquaras wickerwork  baskets  of  a  differ- 
ent type,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
bows  were  seven  feet  long,  and  the  arrows 
five  feet.  There  were  blunt-headed  ar- 
rows for  birds;  arrows  with  long,  sharp 
wooden  blades  for  tapir,  deer,  and  other 
mammals;  and  the  poisoned  war-arrows, 
with  sharp  barbs,  poison-coated  and 
bound  on  by  fine  thongs,  and  with  a  long, 
hollow  wooden  guard,  to  slip  over  the 
entire  point  and  protect  it  until  the  time 
came  to  use  it.  When  people  talk  glibly 
of  '4dle"  savages  they  ignore  the  im- 
mense labor  entailed  b}^  many  of  their 
industries,  and  the  really  extraordinary 
amount  of  work  they  accomplish  by  the 
skilful  use  of  their  primitive  and  ineffect- 
ive tools. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  started  into  the  ''sertao,"t  as 
Brazilians  call  the  wilderness.  We  drove 
with  us  a  herd  of  oxen  for  food.  After 
going  about  fifteen  miles  we  camped  be- 
side the  swampy  headwaters  of  a  little 
brook.  It  was  at  the  spot  where  nearly 
seven  years  previously  Rondon  and  Lyra 
had  camped  on  the  trip  when  they  disco v- 

t  Pronounced  "sairtown,"  as  nearly  as,  with  our  prepos- 
terous methods  of  spelling  and  pronunciation,  I  can  render 
it. 
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ered  Utiarity  Falls  and  penetrated  to  the 
Juruena.  When  they  reached  this  place 
they  had  been  thirty-six  hours  without 
food.  They  killed  a  bush  deer — a  small 
deer — and  ate  literally  every  particle. 
The  dogs  devoured  the  entire  skin.  For 
much  of  the  time  on  this  trip  they  lived  on 
wild  fruit  and  the  two  dogs  that  remained 
alive  would  wait  eagerly  under  the  trees 
and  eat  the  fruit  that  was  shaken  down. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  piuns  were 
rather  bad  at  this  camp,  but  we  had  gloves 
and  head-nets,  and  were  not  bothered; 
and  although  there  were  some  mosquitoes 
we  slept  well  under  our  mosquito-nets. 
The  frogs  in  the  swamp  uttered  a  peculiar, 
loud  shout.  Miller  told  of  a  littl'e  tree- 
frog  in  Colombia  which  swelled  itself  out 
with  air  until  it  looked  like  the  frog  in 
^sop's  fables,  and  then  brayed  like  a 
mule;  and  Cherrie  told  of  a  huge  frog  in 
Guiana  that  uttered  a  short,  loud  roar. 

Next  day  the  weather  was  still  fair. 
Our  march  lay  through  country  like  that 
which  we  had  been  traversing  for  ten  days. 
Skeletons  of  mules  and  oxen  were  more 
frequent;  and  once  or  twice  by  the  way- 
side we  passed  the  graves  of  officers  or  men 
who  had  died  on  the  road.  Barbed  wire 
encircled  the  desolate  little  mounds.  We 
camped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Burity 
River.  Here  there  is  a  balsa,  or  ferry,  run 
by  two  Parecis  Indians,  as  employees  of 
the  Telegraphic  Commission,  under  the 
colonel.  Each  had  a  thatched  house,  and 
each  had  two  wives — all  these  Indians 
are  pagans.  All  were  dressed  much  like 
the  poorer  peasants  of  the  Brazilian  back 
country,  and  all  were  pleasant  and  well- 
behaved.  The  women  ran  the  ferry  about 
as  well  as  the  men.  They  had  no  cultivated 
fields,  and  for  weeks  they  had  been  living 
only  on  game  and  honey ;  and  they  hailed 
with  joy  our  advent,  and  the  quantities 
of  beans  and  rice  which,  together  with 
some  beef,  the  colonel  left  with  them. 
They  feasted  most  of  the  night.  Their 
houses  contained  their  hammocks,  bas- 
kets, and  other  belongings,  and  they  owned 
some  poultry.  In  one  house  was  a  tiny 
paraquet,  very  much  at  home,  and  famil- 
iar, but  by  no  means  friendly,  with  stran- 
gers. There  are  wild  Nhambiquaras  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  recently  several  of 
these  had  menaced  the  two  ferrymen  with 
an  attack,  even  shooting  arrows  at  them. 


The  ferrymen  had  driven  them  off  by  fir- 
ing their  rifles  in  the  air;  and  they  ex- 
pected and  received  the  colonel's  praise 
for  their  self-restraint;  for  the  colonel  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
stop  their  blood  feuds.  The  rifles  were 
short  and  light  Winchester  carbines,  of  the 
kind  so  universally  used  by  the  rubber- 
gatherers  and  other  adventurous  wander- 
ers in  the  forest  wilderness  of  Brazil. 
There  were  a  number  of  rubber-trees  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  the  way. 

We  enjoyed  a  good  bath  in  the  Burity, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  make  head- 
way by  swimming  against  the  racing  cur- 
rent. There  were  few  mosquitoes.  On 
the  other  hand,  various  kinds  of  piuns 
were  a  little  too  abundant;  they  vary 
from  things  like  small  gnats  to  things  like 
black  flies.  The  small  stingless  bees  have 
no  fear  and  can  hardly  be  frightened  away 
when  they  light  on  the  hands  or  face;  but 
they  never  bite,  and  merely  cause  a  slight 
tickling  as  they  crawl  over  the  skin. 
There  were  some  big  bees,  however,  which, 
although  they  crawled  about  harmlessly 
after  lighting  if  they  were  undisturbed, 
yet  stung  fiercely  if  they  were  molested. 
The  insects  were  not  ordinarily  a  serious 
bother,  but  there  were  occasional  hours 
when  they  were  too  numerous  for  comfort, 
and  now  and  then  I  had  to  do  my  writing 
in  a  head-net  and  gauntlets. 

The  night  we  reached  the  Burity  it 
rained  heavily,  and  next  day  the  rain 
continued.  In  the  morning  the  mules  were 
ferried  over,  while  the  oxen  were  swum 
across.  Half  a  dozen  of  our  men — whites, 
Indians,  and  negroes,  all  stark  naked, 
and  uttering  wild  cries — drove  the  oxen  in- 
to the  river,  and  then,  with  powerful  over- 
hand strokes,  swam  behind  and  alongside 
them  as  they  crossed,  half-breasting  the 
swift  current.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see 
the  big,  long-horned,  staring  beasts  swim- 
ming strongly,  while  the  sinewy  naked 
men  urged  them  forward,  utterly  at  ease 
in  the  rushing  water.  We  made  only  a 
short  day's  journey,  for,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  grass,  the  mules  had  to  be  driven  off 
nearly  three  miles  from  our  line  of  march, 
in  order  to  get  them  feed.  We  camped  at 
the  headwaters  of  a  little  brook  called 
Huatsui,  which  is  Parecis  for  ''monkey." 

Accompanying  us  on  this  march  was  a 
soldier  bound  for  one  of  the  remoter  posts. 
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With  him  trudged  his  wife.  They  made 
the  whole  journey  on  foot.  There  were 
two  children.  One  was  so  young  that  it 
had  to  be  carried  alternately  by  the  father 
and  mother.  The  other,  a  small  boy  of 
eight,  and  much  the  best  of  the  party,  was 
already  a  competent  wilderness  w^orker. 
He  bore  his  share  of  the  belongings  on  the 
march,  and  when  camp  was  reached  some- 
times himself  put  up  the  family  shelter. 
They  were  mainly  of  negro  blood.  Struck 
by  the  woman's  uncomplaining  endurance 
of  fatigue,  we  offered  to  take  her  and  the 
baby  in  the  automobile,  while  it  accom- 
panied us.  But,  alas!  this  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  melancholy  cases  where  the 
effort  to  relieve  hardship  well  endured  re- 
sults only  in  showing  that  those  who  en- 
dure the  adversity  cannot  stand  even  a 
slight  prosperity.  The  woman  proved  a 
querulous  traveller  in  the  auto,  complain- 
ing that  she  was  not  made  as  comfortable 
as,  apparently,  she  had  expected;  and 
after  one  day  the  husband  declared  he 
was  not  willing  to  have  her  go  unless  he 
went  too;  and  the  family  resumed  their 
walk. 

In  this  neighborhood  there  were  multi- 
tudes of  the  big,  gregarious,  crepuscular 
or  nocturnal  spiders  which  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned.  On  arriving  in  camp,  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  ran  into  a 
number  of  remains  of  their  webs,  and  saw 
a  very  few  of  the  spiders  themselves,  sit- 
ting in  the  webs  midway  between  trees. 
I  then  strolled  a  couple  of  miles  up  the 
road  ahead  of  us  under  the  line  of  tele- 
graph-poles. It  was  still  bright  sunlight, 
and  no  spiders  were  out;  in  fact,  I  did  not 
suspect  their  presence  along  the  line  of 
telegraph-poles,  although  I  ought  to  have 
done  so,  for  I  continually  ran  into  long 
strings  of  tough, fine  web,  which  got  across 
my  face  or  hands  or  rifle-barrel.  I  re- 
turned just  at  sunset,  and  the  spiders 
were  out  in  force.  I  saw  dozens  of  col- 
onies, each  of  scores  or  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals. Many  were  among  the  small 
trees  alongside  the  broad,  cleared  trail. 
But  most  were  dependent  from  the  wire 
itself.  Their  webs  had  all  been  made  or 
repaired  since  I  had  passed.  Each  was 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  own  wheel,  and 
all  the  wheels  were  joined  to  one  another; 
and  the  whole  pendent  fabric  hung  by  fine 
ropes  from  the  wire  above,  and  was  in 


some  cases  steadied  by  guy-ropes,  thrown 
thirty  feet  off  to  little  trees  alongside.  I 
watched  them  until  nightfall,  and  evident- 
ly, to  them,  after  their  day's  rest,  their 
day's  work  had  just  begun.  Next  morn- 
ing— owing  to  a  desire  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  were  as  regards  the  ox-carts,  which 
were  in  difficulties — Cherrie,  Miller,  Ker- 
mit,  and  I  walked  back  to  the  Burity 
River,  where  Colonel  Rondon  had  spent 
the  night.  It  was  a  misty,  overcast  morn- 
ing, and  the  spiders  in  the  webs  that  hung 
from  the  telegraph-wire  were  just  going  to 
their  day  homes.  These  were  in  and 
under  the  big  white  china  insulators,  on 
the  telegraph-poles.  Hundreds  of  spiders 
were  already  climbing  up  into  these. 
When,  two  or  three  hours  later,  we  re- 
turned, the  sun  was  out,  and  not  a  spider 
was  to  be  seen. 

Here  we  had  to  cut  down  our  bag- 
gage and  rearrange  the  loads  for  the  mule- 
train.  Cherrie  and  Miller  had  a  most 
workmanlike  equipment,  including  a  very 
light  tent  and  two  light  flies.  One  fly 
they  gave  for  the  kitchen  use,  one  fly  was 
allotted  to  Kermit  and  me,  and  they  kept 
only  the  tent  for  themselves.  Colonel 
Rondon  and  Lyra  went  in  one  tent,  the 
doctor  and  Oliveira  in  another.  Each 
of  us  got  rid  of  everything  above  the  sheer 
necessities.  This  was  necessary  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  baggage-animals. 
The  oxen  were  so  weak  that  the  effort 
to  bring  on  the  carts  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Nine  of  the  pack-mules  had  already  been 
left  on  the  road  during  the  three  days' 
march  from  Utiarity.  In  the  first  expe- 
ditions into  this  country  all  the  baggage- 
animals  had  died;  and  even  in  our  case  the 
loss  was  becoming  very  heavy.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  forage 
and  the  type  of  country.  Good  grass  is 
scanty,  and  the  endless  leagues  of  sparse, 
scrubby  forest  render  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  animals  when  they  wander. 
They  must  be  turned  absolutely  loose  to 
roam  about  and  pick  up  their  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  must  be  given  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  to  feed  and  rest;  even  under 
these  conditions  most  of  them  grow  weak 
when,  as  in  our  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  corn.  They  cannot  be  found  again 
until  after  daylight,  and  then  hours  must 
be  spent  in  gathering  them;  and  this 
means  that  the  march  must  be  made  chief- 
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ly  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  most  try-  bath  and  swim.     The  loose  bullocks  ar- 

ing   time.     Often  some  of   the  animals  rived  at  sunset,  and  with  shrill  cries  the 

would  not  be  brought  in  until  so  late  that  mounted  herdsmen  urged  them  into  and 

it  was  well  on  in  the  forenoon,  perhaps  across  the  swift  water.     The  mule-train 

midday,  before  the  bulk  of  the  pack-train  arrived  long  after  nightfall,  and  it  was  not 


Fro7n  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 

A  lonely  grave  by  the  wayside. 

Once  or  twice  by  the  wayside  we  passed  the  grraves  of  officers  or  men  who  had  died 
on  the  road. — Page  291. 


started;  and  they  reached  the  camping- 
place  as  often  after  nightfall  as  before  it. 
Under  such  conditions  many  of  the  mules 
and  oxen  grew  constantly  weaker,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  out;  and  it  was  imperative  to 
load  them  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  dis- 
card all  luxuries,  especially  heavy  or  bulky 
luxuries.  Travelling  through  a  wild  coun- 
try where  there  is  little  food  for  man  or 
beast  is  beset  with  difficulties  almost  in- 
conceivable to  the  man  who  does  not  him- 
self know  this  kind  of  wilderness,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  man  who  only  knows  the 
ease  of  civilization.  A  scientific  party  of 
some  size,  with  the  equipment  necessary 
in  order  to  do  scientific  work,  can  only  go 
at  all  if  the  men  who  actually  handle  the 
problems  of  food  and  transportation  do 
their  work  thoroughly. 

Our  march  continued  through  the  same 
type  of  high,  nearly  level  upland,  covered 
with  scanty,  scrubby  forest.  It  is  the 
kind  of  country  known  to  the  Brazilians 
as  chapadao — pronounced  almost  as  if  it 
were  a  French  word,  and  spelled  shapadon. 
Our  camp  on  the  fourth  night  was  in  a 
beautiful  spot,  an  open  grassy  space,  be- 
side a  clear,  cool,  rushing  little  river.  We 
ourselves  reached  this,  and  waded  our 
beasts  across  the  deep,  narrow  stream,  in 
the  late  afternoon ;  and  we  then  enjoyed  a 
Vol.  LVI.— 33 


deemed  wise  to  try  to  cross  the  laden  an- 
imals. Accordingly,  the  loads  were  taken 
off  and  brought  over  on  the  heads  of  the 
men;  it  was  fine  to  see  the  sinewy,  naked 
figures  bearing  their  burdens  through  the 
broken  moonlit  water  to  the  hither  bank. 
The  night  was  cool  and  pleasant.  We 
kindled  a  fire  and  sat  beside  the  blaze. 
Then,  healthily  hungry,  we  gathered 
around  the  ox-hides  to  a  delicious  dinner 
of  soup,  beef,  beans,  rice,  and  coffee. 

Next  day  we  made  a  short  march, 
crossed  a  brook,  and  camped  by  another 
clear,  deep,  rapid  little  river,  swollen  by 
the  rains.  All  these  rivers  that  we  were 
crossing  run  actually  into  the  Juruena, 
and  therefore  form  part  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tapajos;  for  the  Tapajos  is 
a  mighty  river,  and  the  basin  which  holds 
its  headwaters  covers  an  immense  extent 
of  country.  This  country  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions,  forming  the  high  interior 
of  western  Brazil,  will  surely  some  day 
support  a  large  industrial  population;  of 
which  the  advent  would  be  hastened, 
although  not  necessarily  in  permanently 
better  fashion,  if  Colonel  Rondon's  antic- 
ipations about  the  development  of  min- 
ing, especially  gold-mining,  are  realized. 
In  any  event  the  region  will  be  a  healthy 
home  for  a  considerable  agricultural  and 
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pastoral  population.  Moreover,  the  many 
swift  streams,  with  their  numerous  water- 
falls, some  of  great  height  and  volume, 
offer  the  chance  for  the  upgrowth  of  a 
number  of  big  manufacturing  communi- 
ties, knit  by  railroads  to  one  another  and 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  valleys  of  the 


and  restless  adventurers,  partly  of  Portu- 
guese and  partly  of  Indian  blood,  the  Pa- 
olistas,  from  one  of  whom  Colonel  Rondon 
is  himself  descended  on  his  father's  side. 
The  camp  by  this  river  w^as  in  some  old 
and  grown-up  fields,  once  the  seat  of  a 
rather  extensive  maize  and  mandioca  cul- 


From  a  photograph  by  Fiala. 

The  Juruena  River. 
The  Juruena  is  the  name  by  which  the  Tapajos  goes  along  its  upper  course. — Page  296. 


Paraguay, Madeira,  and  Amazon, and  feed- 
ing and  being  fed  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
rich,  hot,  alluvial  lowlands  that  surround 
this  elevated  territory.  The  work  of  Colo- 
nel Rondon  and  his  associates  of  the  Tele- 
graphic Commission  has  been  to  open  this 
great  and  virgin  land  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  to  the  service  of  their  na- 
tion. In  doing  so  they  have  incidentally 
founded  the  Brazilian  school  of  explora- 
tion. Before  their  day  almost  all  the 
scientific  and  regular  exploration  of  Brazil 
was  done  by  foreigners.  But,  of  course, 
there  was  much  exploration  and  settle- 
ment by  nameless  Brazilians,  who  were 
merely  endeavoring  to  make  new  homes 
or  advance  their  private  fortunes:  in 
recent  years  by  rubber-gatherers,  for  in- 
stance, and  a  century  ago  by  those  bold 


tivation  by  the  Nhambiquaras.  On  this 
day  Cherrie  got  a  number  of  birds  new 
to  the  collection,  and  two  or  three  of 
them  probably  new  to  science.  We  had 
found  the  birds  for  the  most  part  in  worn 
plumage,  for  the  breeding  season,  the 
southern  spring  and  northern  fall,  was 
over.  But  some  birds  were  still  breeding. 
In  the  tropics  the  breeding  season  is  more 
irregular  than  in  the  north.  Some  birds 
breed  at  very  difTerent  times  from  that 
chosen  by  the  majority  of  their  fellows; 
some  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  regu- 
lar season;  Cherrie  had  found  one  species 
of  honey-creeper  breeding  in  every  month 
of  the  year.  Just  before  sunset  and  just 
after  sunrise  big,  noisy,  blue-and-yellow 
macaws  flew  over  this  camp.  They  were 
plentiful  enough  to  form  a  loose  flock,  but 
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each  pair  kept  to  itself,  the  two  individ-  set;  but  we  ourselves  reached  the  Juruena 

uals  always  close  together,  and  always  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
separated  from  the  rest.     Although  not        The  Juruena  is  the  name  by  which  the 

an  abundant,  it  w^as  an  interesting,  fauna  Tapajos    goes    along   its    upper    course, 

which  the  two  naturalists  found  in  this  Where  we  crossed,  it  was  a  deep,  rapid 

upland  country,  where  hitherto  no  col-  stream,  flowing  in  a  heavily  wooded  valley 

lections  of  birds  and  mammals  had  been  with  rather  steep  sides.     We  were  ferried 

made.     Miller  trapped  several  species  of  across  on  the  usual  balsa,  a  platform  on 

opossums,  mice,  and  rats  which  were  new  three  dugouts,  running  by  the  force  of  the 


to  him.  Cherrie  got 
many  birds  which  he 
did  not  recognize. 
At  this  camp,  among 
totally  strange 
forms,  he  found  an 
old  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance. Before 
breakfast  he  brought 
in  several  birds:  a 
dark-colored  fly- 
catcher, with  white 
forehead  and  rump, 
and  two  very  long 
tail  feathers;  a  black 
and  slate-blue  tan- 
ager;  a  black  ant- 
thrush  with  a  con- 
cealed white  spot  on 
its  back,  at  the  base 
of  the  neck,  audits 
dull-colored  mate; 
and   other   birds 

which  he  believed  to  be  new  to  science,  was  first  followed  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
but  whose  relationships  with  any  of  our  eenth  century  by  the  Portuguese  explorer 
birds  are  so  remote  that  it  is  hard  to  de-  Franco,  and  not  again  until  over  a  hun- 
scribe  them  save  in  technical  language,  dred  years  had  elapsed,  when  the  Tele- 
Finally,  among  these  unfamiliar  forms  graphic  Commission  not  only  descended, 
was  a  veery,  and  the  sight  of  the  rufous-  but  for  the  first  time  accurately  placed 
olive  back  and  faintly  spotted  throat  of  and  mapped  its  course, 
this  singer  of  our  northern  Junes  made  There  were  several  houses  on  the  rise  of 
us  almost  homesick.  the  farther  bank,  all  with  thatched  roofs, 


From  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 

The  men  had  holes  pierced  through  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose  and  through  the  upper  hp, 
and  wore  a  straw  through  each  hole. — 
Page  300. 


current  on  a  wire 
trolley.  There  was  a 
clearing  on  each  side, 
with  a  few  palms, 
and  on  the  farther 
bank  were  the  build- 
ings of  the  telegraph 
station.  This  is  a 
wild  country,  and  the 
station  was  guarded 
by  a  few  soldiers  un- 
der the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Marino, 
a  native  of  Rio  Gran- 
do  de  Sul,  a  blond 
man  who  looked  like 
an  Englishman — an 
agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  a  good  and 
resolute  officer,  as  all 
must  be  who  do  their 
work  in  this  wilder- 
ness.   The  Juruena 


Next  day  was  brilliantly  clear.  The 
mules  could  not  be  brought  in  until  quite 
late  in  the  morning,  and  we  had  to  march 
twenty  miles  under  the  burning  tropical 


some  of  them  with  walls  of  upright  tree- 
trunks,  some  of  them  daub  and  wattle. 
Into  one  of  the  latter,  with  two  rooms,  we 
took  our  belongings.     The  sand-flies  were 


sun,  right  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.    bothersome  at  night,  coming  through  the 


From  a  rise  of  ground  we  looked  back  over 
the  vast,  sunlit  landscape,  the  endless  roll- 
ing stretches  of  low  forest.  Midway  on 
our  journey  we  crossed  a  brook.  The  dogs 
minded  the  heat  much.  They  continu- 
ally ran  off  to  one  side,  lay  down  in  a  shady 
place,  waited  until  we  were  several  hun- 
dred yards  ahead,  and  then  raced  after  us, 
overtook  us,  and  repeated  the  perform- 
ance.   The  pack-train  came  in  about  sun- 


interstices  in  the  ordinary  mosquito-nets. 
The  first  night  they  did  this  I  got  no  sleep 
until  morning,  when  it  was  cool  enough 
for  me  to  roll  myself  in  my  blanket  and 
put  on  a  head-net.  Afterward  we  used 
fine  nets  of  a  kind  of  cheese-cloth.  They 
were  hot,  but  they  kept  out  all,  or  almost 
all,  of  the  sand-flies  and  other  small  tor- 
mentors. 

Here  we  overtook  the  rearmost  division 
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of  Captain  Amilcar's  bullock-train.  Our 
own  route  had  diverged,  in  order  to  pass 
the  great  falls.  Captain  Amilcar  had  come 
direct,  overtaking  the  pack-oxen  which 
had  left  Tapirapoan  before  we  did,  laden 


At  the  telegraph-office  we  received  news 
that  the  voyage  of  Lauriado  and  Fiala 
down  the  Papageio  had  opened  with  a 
misadventure.  In  some  bad  rapids,  not 
many  miles  below  the  falls,  two  of  the 


From  a  photograph  by  Kerniit  Roosevelt. 

A  Nhamblquara  family. 


with  material  for  the  Duvida  trip.  He 
had  brought  the  oxen  through  in  fine 
shape,  losing  only  three  beasts  with  their 
loads,  and  had  himself  left  the  Juruena 
the  morning  of  the  day  we  reached  there. 
His  w^eakest  animals  left  that  evening,  to 
make  the  march  by  moonlight;  and  as 
it  was  desirable  to  give  them  thirty-six 
hours'  start,  we  halted  for  a  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  was  not  a  wasted 
day.  In  addition  to  bathing  and  washing 
our  clothes,  the  naturalists  made  some 
valuable  additions  to  the  collection — in- 
cluding a  boldly  marked  black,  blue,  and 
white  jay — and  our  photographs  were  de- 
veloped and  our  wTiting  brought  abreast 
of  the  date.  Travelling  through  a  trop- 
ical wilderness  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  amount  of  baggage  that  can  be  taken 
is  strictly  limited,  entails  not  only  a  good 
deal  of  work,  but  also  the  exercise  of 
considerable  ingenuity  if  the  writing  and 
photographing,  and  especially  the  preser- 
vation of  the  specimens,  are  to  be  done  in 
satisfactory  shape. 


canoes  had  been  upset,  half  of  their  pro- 
visions and  all  of  Fiala's  baggage  lost,  and 
Fiala  himself  nearly  drowned.  The  Papa- 
geio is  known  both  at  the  source  and  the 
mouth;  to  descend  it  did  not  represent  a 
plunge  into  the  unknown,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Duvida  or  the  Ananas;  but  the  actual 
water  work,  over  the  part  that  was  un- 
explored, offered  the  same  possibilities  of 
mischance  and  disaster.  It  is  a  hazardous 
thing  to  descend  a  swift,  unknown  river 
rushing  through  an  uninhabited  wilder- 
ness. To  descend  or  ascend  the  ordi- 
nary great  highway  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, such  as  the  Amazon,  Paraguay,  and, 
in  its  lower  course,  the  Orinoco,  is  now 
so  safe  and  easy,  whether  by  steamboat 
or  big,  native  cargo-boat,  that  people  are 
apt  to  forget  the  very  serious  difficulties 
offered  by  the  streams,  often  themselves 
great  rivers,  which  run  into  or  form  the 
upper  courses  of  these  same  water  high- 
ways. Few  things  are  easier  than  the 
former  feat,  and  few  more  difficult  than 
the  latter;  and  experience  in  ordinary  trav- 


With  a  Mule-Train  Across  Nhambiquara  Land 
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elling  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers 
is  of  no  benefit  whatever  in  enabling  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  can 
be  done,  and  how  to  do  it,  on  the  upper 
courses.  Failure  to  remember  this  fact 
is  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing a  proper  appreciation  of  the  needs, 
and  the  results,  of  South  American  ex- 
ploration. 

At  the  Juruena  we  met  a  party  of 
Nhambiquaras,  very  friendly  and  socia- 
ble, and  very  glad  to  see  Colonel  Rondon. 
They  were  originally  exceedingly  hos- 
tile and  suspicious,  but  the  colonel's  un- 
wearied thoughtfulness  and  good  temper, 
joined  with  his  indomitable  resolution, 
enabled  him  to  avoid  war,  and  to  se- 
cure their  friendship  and  even  their  aid. 
He  never  killed  one.  Many  of  them  are 
known  to  him  personally.  He  is  on  re- 
markably good  terms  with  them,  and 
they  are  very  fond  of  him — although  this 
does  not  prevent  them  from  now  and 
then  yielding  to  temptation,  even  at  his 
expense,  and  stealing  a  dog  or  some- 
thing else  which  strikes  them  as  offering 
an  irresistible  attraction.  They  cannot 
be  employed  at  steady  work;  but  they  do 
occasional  odd  jobs,  and  are  excellent  at 


hunting  up  strayed  mules  or  oxen;  and 
a  few  of  the  men  have  begun  to  wear 
clothes,  purely  for  ornament.  Their  con- 
fidence and  bold  friendliness  showed  how 
well  they  had  been  treated.  Probably 
half  of  our  visitors  were  men;  several 
were  small  boys;  one  was  a  woman  with 
a  baby;  the  others  were  young  married 
women  and  girls. 

Nowhere  in  Africa  did  we  come  across 
wilder  or  more  absolutely  primitive  sav- 
ages, although  these  Indians  were  pleas- 
anter  and  better-featured  than  any  of  the 
African  tribes  at  the  same  stage  of  culture. 
Both  sexes  were  well-made  and  rather 
good-looking,  with  fairly  good  teeth,  al- 
though some  of  them  seemed  to  have  skin 
diseases.  They  were  a  laughing,  easy- 
tempered  crew,  and  the  women  were  as 
well  fed  as  the  men,  and  were  obviously 
well  treated,  from  the  savage  standpoint; 
there  was  no  male  brutality  like  that 
which  forms  such  a  revolting  feature  in 
the  life  of  the  Australian  black  fellows 
and,  although  to  a  somewhat  less  degree, 
in  the  life  of  so  many  negro  and  Indian 
tribes.  They  were  practically  absolutely 
naked.  In  many  savage  tribes  the  men 
go  absolutely  naked,  but  the  women  wear 


From  a  photograph  by  Kernnl  Kooseveit. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  laughing  and  talking,  crowded  around  us. — Page  300. 
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a  breech-clout  or  loin-cloth.  In  certain 
tribes  we  saw  near  Lake  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  and  on  the  upper  White  Nile,  both 
men  and  women  were  practically  naked. 
Among  these  Nhambiquaras  the  women 
were  more  completely  naked  than  the 
men,  although  the  difference  was  not  es- 
sential. The  men  wore  a  string  around 
the  waist.  Most  of  them  wore  nothing 
else,  but  a  few  had  loosely  hanging  from 
this  string  in  front  a  scanty  tuft  of  dried 
grass,  or  a  small  piece  of  cloth,  which, 
however,  was  of  purely  symbolic  use  so  far 
as  either  protection  or  modesty  was  con- 
cerned. The  women  did  not  wear  a  stitch 
of  any  kind  anywhere  on  their  bodies. 
They  did  not  have  on  so  much  as  a  string, 
or  a  bead,  or  even  an  ornament  in  their 
hair.  They  were  all,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  well-grown  young  girls,  as  en- 
tirely at  ease  and  unconscious  as  so  many 
friendly  animals.  All  of  them — men, 
women,  and  children,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing— crowded  around  us,  whether  we  were 
on  horseback  or  on  foot.  They  flocked 
into  the  house,  and  when  I  sat  down  to 
write  surrounded  me  so  closely  that  I  had 
to  push  them  gently  away.  The  women 
and  girls  often  stood  holding  one  anoth- 
er's hands,  or  with  their  arms  over  one  an- 


other's shoulders  or  around  one  another's 
waists,  offering  an  attractive  picture. 
The  men  had  holes  pierced  through  the 
septum  of  the  nose  and  through  the  upper 
lip,  and  wore  a  straw  through  each  hole. 
The  women  were  not  marked  or  muti- 
lated. It  seems  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  these  completely  naked 
women  and  men  was  entirely  modest. 
There  was  never  an  indecent  look,  or  a 
consciously  indecent  gesture.  They  had 
no  blankets  or  hammocks,  and  when 
night  came  simply  lay  down  in  the  sand. 
Colonel  Rondon  stated  that  they  never 
wore  a  covering  by  night  or  by  day,  and 
if  it  was  cool  slept  one  on  each  side  of  a 
small  fire.  Their  huts  were  merely  slight 
shelters  against  the  rain. 

The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  after 
nightfall  a  few  of  the  Indians  suddenly 
held  an  improvised  dance  for  us,  in  front 
of  our  house.  There  were  four  men,  a 
small  boy,  and  two  young  women  or  grown 
girls.  Two  of  the  men  had  been  doing 
some  work  for  the  Commission,  and  were 
dressed,  one  completely  and  one  partially, 
in  ordinary  clothes.  Two  of  the  men  and 
the  boy  were  practically  naked,  and  the 
two  young  women  were  absolutely  so. 


From  a  photograph  by  Ker?nit  KouseveU. 

Maloca  or  beehive  hut  of  the  Nhambiquaras. 


From  a  photograph  byJCerfnit  Roosevelt, 

A  Nhambiquara  shelter  hut  and  utensils. 
Their  huts  were  merely  slight  shelters  against  the  rain. — Page  300. 


All  of  them  danced  in  a  circle,  without  a 
touch  of  embarrassment  or  impropriety. 
The  two  girls  kept  hold  of  each  other's 
hands  throughout,  dancing  among  the 
men  as  modestly  as  possible,  and  with  the 
occasional  interchange  of  a  laugh  or  jest, 
in  as  good  taste  and  temper  as  in  any 
dance  in  civilization.  The  dance  con- 
sisted in  slowly  going  round  in  a  circle, 
first  one  way  then  the  other,  rhythmically 
beating  time  with  the  feet  to  the  music  of 
the  song  they  were  chanting.  The  chants 
— there  were  three  of  them,  all  told — 
were  measured  and  rather  slowly  uttered 
melodies,  varied  with  an  occasional  half- 
subdued  shrill  cry.  The  women  continu- 
ally uttered  a  kind  of  long-drawn  wailing 
or  droning ;  I  am  not  enough  of  a  musician 
to  say  whether  it  was  an  overtone  or  the 
sustaining  of  the  burden  of  the  ballad. 
The  young  boy  sang  better  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  was  a  strange  and  interesting 
sight  to  see  these  utterly  wild,  friendly 
savages,  circling  in  their  slow  dance,  and 
chanting  their  immemorial  melodies,  in  the 
brilliant  tropical  moonhght,  with  the  river 
rushing  by  in  the  background,  through  the 
lonely  heart  of  the  wilderness. 


The  Indians  stayed  with  us,  feasting, 
dancing,  and  singing,  until  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  They  then  suddenly 
and  silently  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
and  did  not  return.  In  the  morning  we 
discovered  that  they  had  gone  off  with 
one  of  Colonel  Rondon's  dogs.  Prob- 
ably the  temptation  had  proved  irresisti- 
ble to  one  of  their  number,  and  the  oth- 
ers had  been  afraid  to  interfere,  and  also 
afraid  to  stay  in  or  return  to  our  neigh- 
borhood. We  had  not  time  to  go  after 
them;  but  Rondon  remarked  that  as 
soon  as  he  again  came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood he  would  take  some  soldiers,  hunt 
up  the  Indians,  and  reclaim  the  dog.  It 
has  been  his  mixture  of  firmness,  good 
nature,  and  good  judgment  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  control  these  bold,  warlike 
savages,  and  even  to  reduce  the  warfare 
between  them  and  the  Parecis.  In  spite  of 
their  good  nature  and  laughter,  their  fear- 
lessness and  familiarity  showed  how  neces- 
sary it  was  not  to  let  them  get  the  upper 
hand.  They  are  always  required  to  lca\e 
all  their  arms  a  mile  or  two  away  before 
they  come  into  the  encami)ment.  They 
are  much  wilder  and  more  savage,  and 
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at  a  much  lower  cultural  level,  than  the 
Parecis. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
our  arrival  there  was  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
which  drove  into  the  unglazed  windows, 
and  here  and  there  came  through  the  roof 
and  walls  of  our 
daub-and-wattle 
house.  The  heat 
was  intense  and 
there  was  much 
moisture  in  this  val- 
ley. During  the 
downpour  I  looked 
out  at  the  dreary 
little  houses,  show- 
ing through  the 
driving  rain,  while 
the  sheets  of  muddy 
water  slid  past  their 
door-sills;  and  I  felt 
a  sincere  respect  for 
the  lieutenant  and 
his  soldiers  who 
were  holding  this 
desolate  outpost  of 
civilization.  It  is 
an  unhealthy  spot; 
there  has  been  much 
malarial  fever  and 
beriberi — an  ob- 
scure and  deadly 
disease. 

Next  morning  we 
resumed  our  march. 
It  soon  began  to 

rain  and  we  were  drenched  when,  some  fif- 
teen miles  on,  we  reached  the  river  where 
we  were  to  camp.  After  the  great  heat  we 
felt  quite  cold  in  our  wet  clothes,  and  glad- 
ly crowded  round  a  fire  which  was  kindled 
under  a  thatched  shed,  beside  the  cab- 
in of  the  ferrymen.  This  ferry-boat  was  so 
small  that  it  could  only  take  one  mule,  or 
at  most  two,  at  a  time.  The  mules,  and  a 
span  of  six  oxen  dragging  an  ox-cart  which 
we  had  overtaken,  were  ferried  slowly  to 
the  farther  side  that  afternoon,  as  there 
was  no  feed  on  the  hither  bank,  where  we 
ourselves  camped.  The  ferryman  was  a 
soldier  in  the  employ  of  the  Telegraphic 
Commission.  His  good-looking,  pleasant- 
mannered  wife,  evidently  of  both  Indian 
and  negro  blood,  was  with  him,  and  was 
doing  all  she  could  do  as  a  housekeeper,  in 
the  comfortless  little  cabin,  with  its  prim- 
itive bareness  of  furniture  and  fittings. 


From  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

Nhambiquara  child  with  a  pet  monkey. 


Here  we  saw  Captain  Amilcar,  who  had 
come  back  to  hurry  up  his  rear-guard. 
We  stood  ankle-deep  in  mud  and  water, 
by  the  swollen  river,  while  the  rain  beat 
on  us,  and  enjoyed  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
the  cool,  competent  officer  who  was  doing 

a  difi&cult  job  with 
such  workmanHke 
efficiency.  He  had 
no  poncho,  and  was 
wet  through,  but 
was  much  too  busy 
in  getting  his  laden 
oxen  forward  to 
think  of  personal 
discomfort.  He 
had  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  his 
mules,  but  his  oxen 
were  still  in  fair 
shape. 

After  leaving  the 
Juruena  the  ground 
became  somewhat 
more  hilly,  and  the 
scrubby  forest  was 
less  open,  but  other- 
wise there  was  no 
change  in  the  mon- 
otonous, and  yet  to 
me  rather  attract- 
ive, landscape. 
The  ant-hills,  and 
the  ant-houses  in 
the  trees — arboreal 
ant-hills,  so  to 
speak — were  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  The 
architects  of  some  were  red  ants,  of  others 
black  ants;  and  others,  which  were  on  the 
whole  the  largest,  had  been  built  by  the 
white  ants,  the  termites.  The  latter  were 
not  infrequently  taller  than  a  horseman's 
head. 

That  evening  round  the  camp-fire  Colo- 
nel Rondon  happened  to  mention  how 
the  brother  of  one  of  the  soldiers  with  us 
— a  Parecis  Indian — had  been  killed  by  a 
jararaca  snake.  Cherrie  told  of  a  narrow 
escape  he  had  from  one  while  collecting 
in  Guiana.  At  night  he  used  to  set  traps 
in  camp  for  small  mammals.  One  night 
he  heard  one  of  these  traps  go  off  under  his 
hammock.  He  reached  down  for  it,  and 
as  he  fumbled  for  the  chain  he  felt  a  snake 
strike  at  him,  just  missing  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  actually  brushing  his  hand.  He 
lit  a  light  and  saw  that  a  big  jararaca  had 
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From  a  photograph  by  Miller. 

The  ant-hills  were  not  infrequently  taller  than  a  horseman's  head. — Page  302. 


been  caught  in  the  trap ;  and  he  preserved 
it  as  a  specimen.  Snakes  frequently  came 
into  his  camp  after  nightfall.  He  killed 
one  rattlesnake  which  had  swallowed  the 
skinned  bodies  of  four  mice  he  had  pre- 
pared as  specimens;  which  shows  that 
rattlesnakes  do  not  always  feed  only  on 
living  prey.  Another  rattlesnake  which 
he  killed  in  Central  America  had  just  swal- 
lowed an  opossum  which  proved  to  be  of 
a  species  new  to  science.  Miller  told  how 
once  on  the  Orinoco  he  saw  on  the  bank  a 
small  anaconda,  some  ten  feet  long,  killing 


one  of  the  iguanas,  big,  active,  truculent, 
carnivorous  lizards,  equally  at  home  on 
the  land  and  in  the  water.  Evidently  the 
iguanas  were  digging  out  holes  in  the  bank 
in  which  to  lay  their  eggs;  for  there  were 
several  such  holes,  and  iguanas  working  at 
them.  The  snake  had  crushed  its  prey  to 
a  pulp;  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  feet 
away  another  iguana  was  still  busily,  and 
with  entire  unconcern,  engaged  in  mak- 
ing its  burrow.  At  Miller's  ap])roach 
the  anaconda  left  the  dead  iguana  and 
rushed  into  the  water,  and  the  live  iguana 
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promptly  followed  it.  Miller  also  told  of  was  scarred  with  marks  of  the  grub  of  the 
the  stone  gods  and  altars  and  temples  loathsome  berne  fly.  Indeed,  all  of  them 
he  had  seen  in  the  great  Colombian  forests,  showed  scars,  chiefly  from  insect  wounds, 
monuments  of  strange  civilizations  which  But  the  other  two  were  in  good  condition, 
flourished  and  died  out  ages  ago,  and  of  and,  although  they  ate  greedily  of  the  food 
which  all  memory  has  vanished.  He  and  offered  them,  they  had  with  them  a  big 
Cherrie  told  of  giant  rivers  and  waterfalls,  mandioca  cake,  some  honey,  and  a  little 
and  of  forests  never  penetrated,  and  moun-  fish.  One  of  them  wore  a  high  helmet  of 
tains  never  ascended  by  civilized  man ;  and  puma-skin,  with  the  tail  hanging  down  his 
of  bloody  revolutions  that  devastated  the  back — handsome  head-gear,  which  he  glad- 
settled  regions.  Listening  to  them  I  felt  ly  bartered  for  several  strings  of  bright  cor- 
that  they  could  write  "Tales  of  Two  Nat-  al-red  beads.  Around  the  upper  arms  of 
uralists"  that  would  be  worth  reading.  two  of  them  were  bands  bound  so  tightly 

They  were  short  of  literature,  by  the  as  to  cut  into  and  deform  the  muscles — a 
way — a  party  such  as  ours  always  needs  singular  custom,  seemingly  not  only  pur- 
books — and  as  Kermit's  reading-matter  poseless  but  mischievous,  which  is  com- 
consisted  chiefly  of  Camoens  and  other  mon  among  this  tribe  and  many  others. 
Portuguese,  or  else  Brazilian,  writers,  I  The  Nhambiquaras  are  a  numerous 
strove  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  spare  tribe,  covering  a  large  region.  But  they 
volumes  of  Gibbon.  At  the  end  of  our  have  no  general  organization.  Each  group 
march  we  were  usually  far  ahead  of  the  of  families  acts  for  itself.  Half  a  dozen 
mule-train,  and  the  rain  was  also  usually  years  previously  they  had  been  very  hos- 
falling.  Accordingly,  we  would  sit  about  tile,  and  Colonel  Rondon  had  to  guard 
under  trees,,or  under  a  shed  or  lean-to,  if  his  camp  and  exercise  every  precaution  to 
there  was  one,  each  solemnly  reading  a  guarantee  his  safety,  while  at  the  same 
volume  of  Gibbon — and  no  better  reading  time  successfully  endeavoring  to  avoid  the 
can  be  found.  In  my  own  case,  as  I  had  necessity  of  himself  shedding  blood.  Now 
been  having -rather  a  steady  course  of  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  friendly.  But 
Gibbon,  I  varied  him  now  and  then  with  there  are  groups  or  individuals  that  are 
a  volume^  of  Arsene  Lupin  lent  me  by  not.  Several  soldiers  have  been  killed 
Kermit.  at  these  little  lonely  stations;  and  while 

There  were  many  swollen  rivers  to  cross  in  some  cases  the  attack  may  have  been 

at  this  point  of  our  journey.     Some  we  due  to  the  soldiers'  having  meddled  with 

waded  at  fords. ,   Some  we  crossed  by  rude  Nhambiquara  women,  in  other  cases  the 

bridges.  >'The  larger  ones,  such  as  the  killing  was  entirely  wanton  and  unpro- 

Juina,  we  crossed  by  ferry,  and  when  the  voked.     Sooner  or  later  these  criminals  or 

approaches  were  swampy,  and  the  river  outlaws  will  have  to  be  brought  to  justice; 

broad  and  swift,  many  hours  might  be  it  will  not  do  to  let  their  crimes  go  unpun- 

consumed  in  getting  the  mule-train,  the  ished.     Twice  soldiers  have  deserted  and 

loose  bullocks,  and  the  ox-cart  over.     We  fled  to  the  Nhambiquaras.  The  runaways 

had  few  accidents,  although  we  once  lost  a  were  well  received,  were  given  wives,  and 

ferry-load  of  provisions,  which  was  quite  a  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
misfortune  in  a  country  where  they  could        The  country  when  opened  will  be  a 

not  be  replaced.    The  pasturage  was  poor,  healthy  abode  for  white  settlers.     But 

and    it    was   impossible    to   make   long  pioneering  in  the  wilderness  is  grim  work 

marches  with  our  weakened  animals.  for  both  man  and  beast.     Continually,  as 

At  one  camp  three  Nhambiquaras  paid  we  journeyed  onward,  under  the  pitiless 

us  a  visit  at  breakfast-time.     They  left  glare  of  the  sun  or  through  blinding  tor- 

their  weapons  behind  them  before  they  rents  of  rain,  we  passed  desolate  little 

appeared,  and  shouted  loudly  while  they  graves  by  the  roadside.    They  marked  the 

were  still  hid  by  the  forest,  and  it  was  only  last  resting-places  of  men  who  had  died 

after  repeated  answering  calls  of  welcome  by  fever,  or  dysentery,  or  Nhambiquara 

that  they  approached.    Always  in  the  wil-  arrows.    We  raised  our  hats  as  our  mules 

derness  friends  proclaim  their  presence;  a  plodded  slowly  by  through  the  sand.    On 

silent  advance  marks  a  foe.     Our  visitors  each  grave  was  a  frail  wooden  cross,  and 

were  men,  and  stark  naked,  as  usual.   One  this  and  the  paling  round  about  were  al- 

seemed  sick;   he  was  thin,  and  his  back  ready  stained  by  the  weather  as  gray  as 
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the  tree-trunks  of  the  stunted  forest  that 
stretched  endlessly  on  every  side. 

The  skeletons  of  mules  and  oxen  were 
frequent  along  the  road.  Now  and  then 
we  came  across  a  mule  or  ox  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  Captain  Amilcar's 
party,  ahead  of  us.  The  animal  had  been 
left  with  the  hope  that  when  night  came  it 
would  follow  along  the  trail  to  water. 
Sometimes  it  did  so.  Sometimes  we  found 
it  dead,  or  standing  motionless  waiting  for 
death.  From  time  to  time  we  had  to  leave 
behind  one  of  our  own  mules. 

It  was  not  always  easy  to  recognize 
what  pasturage  the  mules  would  accept  as 
good.  One  afternoon  we  pitched  camp  by 
a  tiny  rivulet,  in  the  midst  of  the  scrubby 
upland  forest;  a  camp,  by  the  way,  where 
the  piuns,  the  small,  biting  flies,  were  a 
torment  during  the  hours  of  daylight, 
while  after  dark  their  places  were  more 
than  taken  by  the  diminutive  gnats  which 
the  Brazilians  expressively  term  ''pol- 
vora,"  or  powder,  and  which  get  through 
the  smallest  meshes  of  a  mosquito-net. 
The  feed  was  so  scanty,  and  the  cover  so 
dense,  at  this  spot  that  I  thought  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  gathering 


the  mules  next  morning.  But  we  did  not. 
That  afternoon  we  camped  by  a  beauti- 
ful open  meadow;  on  one  side  ran  a  rapid 
brook,  with  a  waterfall  eight  feet  high,  un- 
der which  we  bathed  and  swam.  Here  the 
feed  looked  so  good  that  we  all  expressed 
pleasure.  But  the  mules  did  not  like  it, 
and  after  nightfall  they  hiked  back  on  the 
trail,  and  it  was  a  long  and  arduous  work  to 
gather  them  next  morning. 

I  have  touched  above  on  the  insect  pests. 
Men  unused  to  the  South  American  wil- 
derness speak  with  awe  of  the  danger 
therein  from  jaguars,  crocodiles,  and  poi- 
sonous snakes.  In  reality,  the  danger  from 
these  sources  is  trivial,  much  less  than  the 
danger  of  being  run  down  by  an  automo- 
bile at  home.  But  at  times  the  torment 
of  insect  plagues  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. There  are  many  different  species 
of  mosquitoes,  some  of  them  bearers  of 
disease.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  small,  biting  flies  and  gnats,  loosely 
grouped  together  under  various  titles. 
The  ones  more  especially  called  piuns  by 
my  companions  were  somewhat  like  our 
northern  black  flies.  They  gorged  them- 
selves with  blood.     At  the  moment  their 
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The  kitchen  under  the  ox-hide  at  Campos  Novos. 


From  a  photograph  by  Kermil  Roosevelt. 
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bites  did  not  hurt,  but  they  left  an  itch- 
ing scar.  Head-nets  and  gloves  are  a  pro- 
tection, but  are  not  very  comfortable  in 
stifling  hot  weather.  It  is  impossible  to 
sleep  without  mosquito-biers.  When  set- 
tlers of  the  right  type  come  into  a  new 
land  they  speedily  learn  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  minimize  the  annoyance 
caused  by  all  these  pests.  Those  that  are 
winged  have  plenty  of  kinsfolk  in  so  much 
of  the  northern  continent  as  has  not 
yet  been  subdued  by  man.  But  the  most 
noxious  of  the  South  American  ants  have, 
thank  Heaven,  no  representatives  in  North 
America.  At  the  camp  of  the  piuns  a  col- 
umn of  the  carnivorous  foraging  ants  made 
its  appearance  before  nightfall,  and  for  a 
time  we  feared  it  might  put  us  out  of  our 
tents,  for  it  went  straight  through  camp, 
between  the  kitchen-tent  and  our  own  sleep- 
ing-tents. However,  the  column  turned 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  streaming 
uninterruptedly  past  for  several  hours,  and 
doing  no  damage  except  to  the  legs  of  any 
incautious  man  who  walked  near  it. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  15  we 
reached  Campos  Novos.  This  place  was 
utterly  unlike  the  country  we  had  been 
traversing.  It  was  a  large  basin,  several 
miles  across,  traversed  by  several  brooks. 
The  brooks  ran  in  deep,  swampy  valleys, 
occupied  by  a  matted  growth  of  tall  trop- 
ical forest.    Between  them  the  ground  rose 


in  bold  hills,  bare  of  forest  and  covered 
with  grass,  on  which  our  jaded  animals 
fed  eagerly.  On  one  of  these  rounded  hills 
a  number  of  buildings  were  ranged  in  a 
quadrangle,  for  the  pasturage  at  this  spot 
is  so  good  that  it  is  permanently  occupied. 
There  were  milch  cows,  and  we  got  deli- 
cious f  reshmilk ;  and  there  weregoats,  pigs, 
turkeys,  and  chickens.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings were  made  of  upright  poles,  with  roofs 
of  palm  thatch.  One  or  two  were  of  na- 
tive brick,  plastered  with  mud,  and  before 
these  there  was  an  enclosure  with  a  few 
ragged  palms,  and  some  pineapple  plants. 
Here  we  halted.  Our  attendants  made 
two  kitchens:  one  was  out  in  the  open  air, 
one  was  under  a  shelter  of  ox-hide.  The 
view  over  the  surrounding  grassy  hills, 
riven  by  deep  wooded  valleys,  was  lovely. 
The  air  was  cool  and  fresh.  We  were  not 
bothered  by  insects,  although  mosquitoes 
swarmed  in  every  belt  of  timber.  Yet 
there  has  been  much  fever  at  this  beauti- 
ful and  seemingly  healthy  place.  Doubt- 
less when  settlement  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced a  remedy  will  be  developed.  The 
geology  of  this  neighborhood  was  inter- 
esting— Oliveira  found  fossil  tree-trunks 
which  he  believed  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age. 
Here  we  found  Amilcar  and  Mello,  who 
had  waited  for  us  with  the  rear-guard  of 
their  pack-train,  and  we  enjoyed  our  meet- 
ing with  the  two  line  fellows,  than  whom 
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It  was  without  the  least  fear  of  man  or  dog. — Page  309 


no  military  service  of  any  nation  could 
produce  more  efficient  men  for  this  kind 
of  difficult  and  responsible  work.  Next 
morning  they  mustered  their  soldiers, 
muleteers,  and  pack-ox  men, and  marched 
off.  Reinisch  the  taxidermist  was  with 
them.  We  followed  in  the  late  after- 
noon, camping  after  a  few  miles.  We  left 
the  ox-cart  at  Campos  Novos;  from  thence 
on  the  trail  was  only  for  pack-animals. 

In  this  neighborhood  the  two  natural- 
ists found  many  birds  which  we  had  not 
hitherto  met.  The  most  conspicuous  was 
a  huge  oriole,  the  size  of  a  small  crow, 
with  a  naked  face,  a  black-and-red  bill, 
and  gaudily  variegated  plumage  of  green, 
yellow,  and  chestnut.  Very  interesting 
was  the  false  bell-bird,  a  gray  bird  with 
loud,  metallic  notes.  There  was  also  a 
tiny  soft- tailed  woodpecker, no  larger  than 
a  kinglet;  a  queer  humming-bird  with  a 
slightly  flexible  bill;  and  many  species  of 
ant-thrush,  tanager,  manakin,  and  tody. 
Among  these  unfamiliar  forms  was  a  vireo 
looking  much  like  our  solitary  vireo.  At 
one  camp  Cherrie  collected  a  dozen  perch- 
ing birds;  Miller  a  beautiful  little  rail; 
and  Kermit,  with  the  small  Lueger  belt- 
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rifle,  a  handsome  curassow,  nearly  as  big 
as  a  turkey — out  of  which,  after  it  had 
been  skinned,  the  cook  made  a  delicious 
canja,  the  thick  Brazilian  soup  of  fowl  and 
rice  than  which  there  is  nothing  better 
of  its  kind.  All  these  birds  were  new  to 
the  collection — no  naturalists  had  previ- 
ously worked  this  region — so  that  the  after- 
noon's work  represented  nine  species  new 
to  the  collection,  six  new  genera,  and  a 
most  excellent  soup. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Campos  Novos 
we  reached  Vilhena,  where  there  is  a  tele- 
graph station.  We  camped  once  at  a 
small  river  named  by  Colonel  Rondon  the 
"  Twelfth  of  October,"  because  he  reached 
it  on  the  day  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica— I  had  never  before  known  what  day 
it  was! — and  once  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
which  he  had  named  after  Lyra,  his  com- 
panion in  the  exploration.  The  two  days' 
march — really  one  full  day  and  part  of 
two  others — was  through  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  al- 
though there  were  occasional  driving  rain- 
storms, when  the  rain  came  in  almost  level 
sheets  and  drenched  every  one  and  every- 
thing.   The  country  was  like  that  around 
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Campos  No vos,  and  offered  a  striking  con-  downpour  as  it  was  our  ill  fortune  to 
trast  to  the  level,  barren,  sandy  wastes  of  encounter.  The  seriema,  evidently  as 
the  chapadao,  which  is  a  healthy  region,  drenched  and  uncomfortable  as  we  were, 
where  great  industrial  centres  can  arise,  was  hiding  under  a  bush  to  avoid  the  pelt- 
but  not  suited  for  extensive  agriculture,  as  ing  rain.  The  dog  discovered  it,  and  after 
are  the  lowland  flats.    For  these  forty-eight  the  bird  valiantly  repelled  him.  Miller  was 


hours  the  trail 
climbed  into  and 
out  of  steep  valleys 
and  broad  basins, 
and  up  and  down 
hills.  In  the  deep 
valleys  were  mag- 
nificent woods,  in 
which  giant  rubber- 
trees  towered,  while 
the  huge  leaves  of 
the  low-growing 
pacova,  or  wild  ba- 
nana, were  conspic- 
uous in  the  under- 
growth.  Great 
azure  butterflies 
flitted  through  the 
open  sunny  glades, 
and  the  bell-birds, 
sitting  motionless, 
uttered  their  ring- 
ing calls  from  the 
dark  stillness  of  the 
columned  groves. 
The  hillsides  were 
grassy  pastures  or 
else  covered  with 
low,  open  forest. 
A  huge  frog , 
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able  to  seize  it.  Its 
stomach  contained 
about  half  a  pint  of 
grasshoppers  and 
beetles,  and  young 
leaves.  AtVilhena 
there  was  a  tame 
seriema,  much  more 
familiar  and  at 
home  than  any  of 
the  poultry.  It  was 
without  the  least 
fear  of  man  or  dog. 
The  seriema  (like 
the  screamer  and 
the  curassow)  ought 
to  be  introduced 
into  our  barnyards 
and  on  our  lawns, 
at  any  rate  in  the 
southern  States;  it 
is  a  good-looking, 
friendly,  and  at- 
tractive bird.  An- 
other bird  we  met  is 
in  some  places  far 
more  intimate,  and 
domesticates  itself. 
This  is  the  pretty 
little  honey-creeper. 


brown  above,  with  a  light  streak  down  In  Colombia  Miller  found  the  honey-creep- 
each  side,  was  found  hiding  under  some  ers  habitually  coming  inside  the  houses  and 
sticks  in  a  damp  place  in  one  of  the  im-  hotels  at  meal-times,  hopping  about  the 
pro  vised  kitchens;  and  another  frog,  with  table,  and  climbing  into  the  sugar-bowl. 


disks  on  his  toes,  was  caught  on  one  of  the 
tents.  A  coral-snake  puzzled  us.  Some 
coral-snakes  are  harmless,  some  are  poi- 
sonous, although  not  aggressive.  The  best 
authorities  give  an  infallible  recipe  for  dis- 
tinguishing them  by  the  pattern  of  the 
colors,  but  this  particular  specimen,  al- 
though it  corresponded  exactly  in  color 
pattern  with  the  description  of  the  poi- 
sonous snakes,  nevertheless  had  no  poison- 
fangs  that  even  after  the  most  minute 
examination  we  could  discover.  Miller 
and  one  of  the  dogs  caught  a  seriema,  a 
big  long-legged,  bustard-like  bird,  in  rath- 
er a  curious  way.  We  were  on  the  march, 
plodding  along  through  as  heavy  a  tropic 
Vol.  LVI.— 34 


Along  this  part  of  our  march  there  was 
much  of  what  at  a  hasty  glance  seemed  to 
be  volcanic  rock;  but  Oliveira  showed  me 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  with 
bubbles  or  hollows  in  it,  made  of  sand  and 
iron-bearing  earth.  He  said  it  was  a  su- 
perficial Quaternary  deposit,  formed  by 
erosion  from  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and 
that  there  were  here  no  Tertiary  deposits. 
He  described  the  geological  structure  of 
the  lands  through  which  we  had  passed  as 
follows.  The  pantanals  were  of  Pleisto- 
cene age.  Along  the  upi:)er  Sepotuba,  in 
the  region  of  the  ra]:)ids,  there  were  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  clays  of  Permian  age. 
The  rolling  country  east  of  this  contained 
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erui)tivc  rocks — a  porphyrilic  diiibasc,  gradual  upheaval  of  the  soil  has  resulted 
with  zeolite,  quartz,  and  agate  of  Triassic  in  substituting  dry  land  for  this  arm  of  the 
age.     With  the  chapadao  of  the  Parecis    ocean,  and  in  reversing  the  course  of  what 


])lateau  we  came  to 
a  land  of  sand  and 
clay,  dotted  with 
lumps  of  sandstone 
and  pieces  of  i)etri- 
lied  wood;  this,  ac- 
cording to  Oliveira, 
is  of  Mesozoic  age, 
possibly  Cretaceous 
and  similar  to  the 
South  African  for- 
mation. There  are 
geologists  who  con- 
sider it  as  of  Per- 
mian age. 

At  Vilhena  we 
were  on  a  water- 
shed which  drained 
into  the  (ly-Parana, 
which  itself  runs 
into  the  Madeira 
nearly  midway  be- 
tween its  sources 
and  its  mouth.  A 
little  farther  along 
and  northward  we 
again  c  a  m  e  to 
streams  running  ul- 
timately into  the 


l->  o»i  a  j<aolOi<>\ij>a  by  Kcrtnit  RoosevtU, 
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is  now  the  Madeira; 
just  as,  according  to 
these  geologists,  in 
somewhat  similar 
fashion  the  Amazon 
has  been  reversed, 
it  having  once  been, 
at  least  for  the  up- 
per two-thirds  of  its 
course,  an  afiluent 
of  the  Andean  Sea. 
From  Vilhena  we 
travelled  in  a  gener- 
ally northward  di- 
rection. For  a  few 
leagues  we  went 
across  the  chai)a- 
dao,  the  sands  or 
clays  of  the  nearly 
level  upland  ])la- 
teau,  grassy  or  cov- 
ered w  i  t  h  thin, 
stunted  forest,  the 
same  type  of  coun- 
try that  had  been 
predominant  ever 
since  we  ascended 
the  Parecis  table- 
land on  t  he  mornin  ix 


Tapajos;  and  between  them,  and  close  to  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  Sepotu- 

them,  were  streamlets  which  drained  into  ba.     Then,  at  about  the  point  where  the 

the  DuN'ida  and  Ananas,  whose  courses  trail  dipped  into  a  basin  containing  the 

and  outlets  were  unknown.     This  point  is  head-si)rings  of  the  Ananas,  we  left  this 

])art  of  the  divide  between  the  basins  of  type  of  country,   and  began  to  march 

the  Madeira  and  Tapajos.    A  singular  to-  through  thick  forest  not  very  high.   There 

])ographical  feature  of  the  Plan  Alto,  tkie  was   little  feed  for   the   animals  on   the 

great  interior  sandy  plateau  of  Brazil,  is  chapadao.     'Phere  was  less  in  the  forest, 

that  at  its  westernmost   end  the  south-  ]\loreo\er,  the  continual  heavy  rains  made 

ward-llowing  streams,  instead  of  running  the  travelling  dillicult  and  laborious  for 

into  the  Paraguay,  as  they  do  farther  east,  them,  and  they  weakened.     However,  a 

form  the  headwaters  of  the  Gua]H)re,  which  couple   of   marches   before   we    reached 

may,  perhai)s,  be  called  the  upper  main  Tres  Purity,  where  there  is  a  big  ranch 

stream  of  the  Madeira.    These  western-  with  hundreds  of  cattle,  we  were  met  by 

most  streams  from  the  southern  edgeof  the  ten  fresh  ])ack-o.\en,  and  our  serious  dilli- 

])lateau, therefore,  begin  by  flowing  south;  cutties  were  o\er. 

then  for  a  long  stretch  they  llow  southwest ;  There  were  i)iuns  in  plenty  by  day,  but 
then  north,  and  linally  northeast  into  the  neither  mosquitoes  nor  sand-flies  by  night ; 
Amazon.  According  to  some  exceptional-  and  for  us  the  trij)  was  very  pleasant,  save 
ly  good  geological  observers,  this  is  prob-  for  moments  of  anxiety  about  the  mules, 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  a  remote  geo-  The  loose  bullocks  furnished  us  abun- 
logic  i^ast  the  ocean  sent  in  an  arm  from  dance  of  fresh  beef,  although,  as  was  in- 
the  south,  between  the  Plan  Alto  and  what  e\itable  under  the  circumstances,  of  a 
is  now  the  Andean  chain.  These  ri\ers  decidedly  tough  quality.  One  of  the  big- 
then  emptied  into  the  Andean  Sea.     The  gest  of  the  bullocks  was  attacked  one  night 
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by  a  vampire  bat,  and  next  morning  his 
withers  were  literally  bathed  in  blood. 

With  the  chapadao  we  said  good-by  to 
the  curious,  gregarious,  and  crepuscular 
or  nocturnal  spiders  which  we  found  so 
abundant  along  the  line  of  the  telegraph 
wire.  They  have  offered  one  of  the  small 
problems  with  which  the  Commission  has 
had  to  deal.  They  are  not  common  in  the 
dry  season.  They  swarm  during  the  rains ; 
and,  when  their  tough  webs  are  wet,  those 
that  lead  from  the  wire  to  the  ground  some- 
times effectually  short-circuit  the  wire. 
They  have  on  various  occasions  caused  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  this  manner. 

The  third  night  out  from  A'ilhena  we 
emerged  for  a  moment  from  the  endless 
close-growing  forest  in  which  our  poor 
animals  got  such  scanty  pickings,  and 
came  to  a  beautiful  open  country,  where 
grassy  slopes,  dotted  with  occasional  trees, 
came  down  on  either  side  of  a  little  brook 
which  was  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Du- 
vida.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  mules 
greedily  bury  their  muzzles  in  the  pas- 
turage. Our  tents  were  pitched  in  the 
open,  near  a  shady  tree,  which  sent  out  its 
low  branches  on  every  side.     At  this  camp 


Cherrie  shot  a  lark,  very  characteristic 
of  the  open  upland  country,  and  Miller 
found  two  bats  in  the  rotten  wood  of  a 
dead  log.  He  heard  them  squeaking  and 
dug  them  out;  he  could  not  tell  by  what 
method  they  had  gotten  in. 

Here  Kermit,  while  a  couple  of  miles 
from  our  tents,  came  across  an  encamp- 
ment of  Xhambiquaras.  There  were 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them — men,  women, 
and  a  few  children.  Kermit,  after  the 
manner  of  honest  folk  in  the  \\'ildemess, 
advanced  ostentatiously  in  the  open,  call- 
ing out  to  give  warning  of  his  com- 
ing. Like  surroundings  may  cause  like 
manners.  The  early  Saxons  in  England 
deemed  it  legal  to  kill  any  man  who  came 
through  the  woods  \\ithout  shouting  or 
blowing  a  horn;  and  in  Xhambiquara 
land  at  the  present  time  it  is  against  eti- 
quette, and  may  be  vtry  unhealthy,  to 
come  through  the  woods  toward  strangers 
without  loudly  announcing  one's  presence. 
The  Xhambiquaras  received  Kermit  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  gave  him  pine- 
apple-wine to  drink.  They  were  stark 
naked  as  usual;  they  had  no  hammocks  or 
blankets,  and  their  huts  were  fiimsv  shel- 
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ters  of  palm-branches.    Yet  they  were  in    any  kind  all  she  could  do  was  to  try  to 


fine  condition.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  men 
and  a  couple  of  boys  accompanied  Kermit 
back  to  our  camp, paying  no  slightest  heed 
to  the  rain  which  was  falling.  They  were 
bold  and  friendly,  good-natured — at  least 
superficially  —  and 
very  inquisitive.  In 
feasting,  the  long 
reeds  thrust  through 
holes  in  their  lips  did 
not  seem  to  bother 
them,  and  they 
laughed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  removing 
them;  evidently  to 
have  done  so  would 
have  been  rather 
bad  manners — like 
using  a  knife  as  an 
aid  in  eating  ice- 
cream. They  held 
two  or  three  dances, 
and  we  were  again 
struck  by  the 
rhythm  and  weird, 
haunting  melody  of 
their  chanting. 
After  supper  they 
danced  beside  the 
camp-fire ;  and  final- 
ly, to  their  delight, 
most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  par- 
ty, Americans  and 
Brazilians,  enthusi- 
astically joined  the 
dance,  while   the 

colonel  and  I  furnished  an  appreciative 
and  applauding  audience.  Next  morning, 
when  we  were  awakened  by  the  chatter-  the  view  roundabout  is  lovely,  and  certain- 
ing  and  screaming  of  the  numerous  ma-  ly  the  land  will  prove  healthy  when  settle- 
caws,  parrots,  and  paraquets,  we  found  ments  have  been  definitely  established, 
that  nearly  all  the  Indians,  men  and  wom-  Here  we  revelled  in  abundance  of  good 
en,  were  gathered  outside  the  tent.  As  fresh  milk  and  eggs;  and  for  dinner  we  had 
far  as  clothing  was  concerned,  they  were  chicken  canja  and  fat  beef  roasted  on  big 
in  the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve  be-  wooden  spits;  and  we  even  had  watermel- 
fore  the  fall.  One  of  the  women  carried  ons.  The  latter  were  from  seeds  brought 
a  little  squirrel  monkey.  She  put  it  up  the  down  by  the  American  engineers  who  built 
big  tree  some  distance  from  the  tents;  and  the  Madeira-Marmore  Railroad — a  work 
when  she  called,  it  came  scampering  to  her  which  stands  honorably  distinguished 
across  the  grass,  ran  up  her,  and  clung  to  among  the  many  great  and  useful  works 
her  neck.  They  would  have  liked  to  pilfer;  done  in  the  development  of  the  tropics  of 
but  as  they  had  no  clothes  it  was  difficult    recent  years. 

for  them  to  conceal  anything.  One  of  the  Amilcar's  pack-oxen,  which  were  nearly 
women  was  observed  to  take  a  fork;  but  worn  out,  had  been  left  in  these  fertile  pas- 
as  she  did  not  possess  a  rag  of  clothing  of    tures.     Most  of  the  fresh  oxen  which  he 


Nhambiquara  women  and  children 


bury  the  fork  in  the  sand  and  then  sit 
on  it;  and  it  was  reclaimed  without  dif- 
ficulty. One  or  two  of  the  children  wore 
necklaces  and  bracelets  made  of  the  pol- 
ished wood  of  the  tucum  palm,  and  of 

the  molars  of  small 
rodents. 

Next  day's  march 
led  us  across  a  hilly 
country  of  good 
pasture-land.  The 
valleys  were  dense- 
ly wooded,  palms  of 
several  kinds  being 
conspicuous  among 
the  other  trees;  and 
the  brooks  at  the 
bottoms  we  crossed 
at  fords  or  by  the 
usual  rude  pole 
bridges.  On  the 
open  pastures  were 
occasional  trees, 
usually  slender  ba- 
caba  palms,  with 
heads  which  the 
winds  had  dishev- 
elled until  they 
looked  like  mops. 
It  was  evidently  a 
fine  natural  cattle 
country,  and  we 
soon  began  to  see 
scores,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  the 
government  ranch 
at  Tres  Burity,  which  we  reached  in  the 
early  afternoon.   It  is  beautifully  situated : 
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took  in  their  places  were  unbroken,  and 
there  was  a  perfect  circus  before  they  were 
packed  and  marched  off;  in  every  direc- 
tion, said  the  gleeful  narrators,  there  were 
bucking  oxen  and  loads  strewed  on  the 
ground.  This  cattle-ranch  is  managed  by 
the  colonel's  uncle,  his  mother's  brother, 
a  hale  old  man  of  seventy,  white-haired 
but  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever;  with  a 
fine,  kindly,  intelligent  face.  His  name  is 
Miguel  Evangalista.  He  is  a  native  of 
Matto  Grosso,  of  practically  pure  Indian 
blood.  Within  the  last  year  he  had  killed 
three  jaguars,  which  had  been  living  on 
the  mules;  as  long  as  they  could  get  mules 
they  did  not  molest  the  cattle. 

It  was  with  this  uncle's  father,  Colonel 
Rondon's  own  grandfather,  that  Colonel 
Rondon  as  an  orphan  spent  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life.  His  father  died  before  he 
was  born,  and  his  mother  when  he  was 
only  a  year  old.  He  lived  on  his  grand- 
father's cattle-ranch,  some  fifty  miles  from 
Cuyaba.  Then  he  went  to  live  in  Cuyaba 
with  a  kinsman  on  his  father's  side,  from 
whom  he  took  the  name  of  Rondon;  his 
own  father's  name  was  Da  Silva.  He 
studied  in  the  Cuyaba  Government  School, 
and  at  sixteen  was  inscribed  as  one  of  the 
instructors.  Then  he  went  to  Rio,  served 
for  a  year  in  the  army  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  ranks,  and  succeeded  finally  in  get- 
ting into  the  military  school.  After  five 
years  as  pupil  he  served  three  years  as 
professor  of  mathematics  in  this  school; 
and  then,  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  in 
the  Brazilian  Army,  he  came  back  to  his 
home  in  Matto  Grosso  and  began  his  life- 
work  of  exploring  the  wilderness. 

Next  day  we  journeyed  to  the  telegraph 
station  at  Bonafacio,  through  alternate 
spells  of  glaring  sunshine  and  heavy  rain. 
On  the  way  we  stopped  at  an  aldea — vil- 
lage— of  Nhambiquaras.  We  first  met  a 
couple  of  men  going  to  hunt,  with  bows 
and  arrows  longer  than  themselves.  A 
rather  comely  young  woman,  carrying  on 
her  back  a  wickerwork  basket,  or  creel, 
supported  by  a  forehead  band,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  small  child,  was  with  them. 
At  the  village  there  were  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Although  as  com- 
pletely naked  as  the  others  we  had  met, 
the  members  of  this  band  were  more  orna- 
mented with  beads,  and  wore  earrings 
made  from  the  inside  of  mussel-shells  or 
Vol.  LVI.-35 


very  big  snail-shells.  They  were  more 
hairy  than  the  ones  we  had  so  far  met. 
The  chief,  whose  body  was  painted  red 
with  the  juice  of  a  fruit,  had  what  could 
fairly  be  styled  a  mustache  and  imperial ; 
and  one  old  man  looked  somewhat  like  a 
hairy  Ainu,  or  perhaps  even  more  like  an 
Australian  black  fellow.  My  companion 
told  me  that  this  probably  represented  an 
infusion  of  negro  blood,  and  possibly  of 
mulatto  blood,  from  runaway  slaves  of 
the  old  days,  when  some  of  the  Matto 
Grosso  mines  were  worked  by  slave  labor. 
They  also  thought  it  possible  that  this  in- 
filtration of  African  negroes  might  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  curious  shape  of  the  big- 
ger huts,  which  were  utterly  unlike  their 
flimsy,  ordinary  shelters,  and  bore  no  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  those  of  the  other 
Indian  tribes  of  this  region ;  whereas  they 
were  not  unlike  the  ordinary  beehive  huts 
of  the  agricultural  African  negroes.  There 
were  in  this  village  several  huts  or  shelters 
open  at  the  sides,  and  two  of  the  big  huts. 
These  were  of  closely  woven  thatch,  cir- 
cular in  outline,  with  a  rounded  dome,  and 
two  doors  a  couple  of  feet  high  opposite 
each  other,  and  no  other  opening.  There 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  people  to  each  hut. 
Inside  were  their  implements  and  utensils, 
such  as  wicker  baskets  (some  of  them  filled 
with  pineapples) ,  gourds,  fire-sticks,  wood- 
en knives,  wooden  mortars,  and  a  board  for 
grating  mandioca  made  of  a  thick  slab  of 
wood  inset  with  sharp  points  of  a  harder 
wood.  From  the  Brazilians  one  or  two  of 
them  had  obtained  blankets,  and  one  a 
hammock;  and  they  had  also  obtained 
knives,  which  they  sorely  needed,  for  they 
are  not  even  in  the  stone  age.  One  woman 
shielded  herself  from  the  rain  by  holding  a 
green  palm-branch  down  her  back.  Anoth- 
er had  on  her  head  what  we  at  first  thought 
to  be  a  monkey-skin  head-dress.  But  it 
was  a  little,  live,  black  monkey.  It  stayed 
habitually  with  its  head  above  her  forehead , 
and  its  arms  and  legs  spread  so  that  it  lay 
moulded  to  the  shape  of  her  head ;  but  both 
woman  and  monkey  showed  some  reluc- 
tance about  having  their  photographs  taken. 
Bonafacio  consisted  of  several  thatched 
one-room  cabins,  connected  by  a  stockade 
which  was  extended  to  form  an  enclosure 
behind  them.  A  number  of  tame  parrots 
and  i)araciuets,  of  several  dilTercnt  sj)ecies, 
scrambled  over  the  roofs  and  entered  the 
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houses.  In  the  open  pastures  near  by  were  and  I,  with  sixteen  paddlers,  in  seven  ca- 
the  curious,  extensive  burrows  of  a  gopher  noes,  were  to  descend  the  Duvida,  and  find 
rat,  which  ate  the  roots  of  grass,  not  out  whether  it  led  into  the  Gy-Parana,  into 
emerging  to  eat  the  grass  but  pulling  it  the  Madeira,  or  into  the  Tapajos.  If  with- 
into  the  burrows  by  the  roots.  These  in  a  few  days  it  led  into  the  Gy-Parana,  our 
burrows  bore  a  close  likeness  to  those  of  purpose  was  to  return  and  descend  the 
our  pocket  gophers.  Miller  found  the  Ananas,  whose  outlet  was  also  unknown, 
animals  difficult  to  trap.  Finally,  by  fthe  Having  this  in  view,  we  left  a  fortnight's 
aid  of  Colonel  Rondon,  several  Indians,  provisions  for  our  party  of  six  at  Bonafacio. 
and  two  or  three  of  our  men,  he  dug  one  We  took  with  us  provisions  for  about  fifty 
out.  From  the  central  shaft  several  sur-  days;  not  full  rations,  for  we  hoped  in  part 
face  galleries  radiated,  running  for  many  to  live  on  the  country — on  fish,  game, 
rods  about  a  foot  below  the  surface,  with,  nuts,  and  palm-tops.  Our  personal  bag- 
at  intervals  of  half  a  dozen  yards,  mounds  gage  was  already  well  cut  down :  Cher- 
where  the  loose  earth  had  been  expelled,  rie,  Kermit,  and  I  took  the  naturalist's  fly 
The  central  shaft  ran  straight  down  for  to  sleep  under,  and  a  very  light  little  tent 
about  eight  feet,  and  then  laterally  for  extra  for  any  one  who  might  fall  sick, 
about  fifteen  feet  to  a  kind  of  chamber.  Rondon,  Lyra,  and  the  doctor  took  one 
The  animal  dug  hard  to  escape,  but  when  of  their  own  tents.  The  things  that  we 
taken  and  put  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  carried  were  necessities — food,  medicines, 
it  moved  slowly  and  awkwardly.  It  bedding,  instruments  for  determining  the 
showed  vicious  courage.  In  looks  it  closely  altitude  and  longitude  and.  latitude — ex- 
resembled  our  pocket  gophers,  but  it  had  cept  a  few  books,  each  in  small  compass : 
no  pockets.  This  was  one  of  the  most  in-  Lyra's  were  in  German,  consisting  of  two 
teresting  small  mammals  that  we  secured,  tiny  volumes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  Ker- 

After  breakfast  at  Bonafacio  a  number  mit's  were  in  Portuguese;  mine,  all  in 
of  Nhambiquaras — men,  women,  and  chil-  English,  included  the  last  two  volumes  of 
dren — strolled  in.  The  men  gave  us  an  Gibbon,  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  More's 
exhibition  of  not  very  good  archery.  Sev-  "Utopia,"  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Epicte- 
eral  of  the  women  had  been  taken  from  tus,  the  two  latter  lent  me  by  a  friend, 
other  tribes,  after  their  husbands  or  fathers  Major  Shipton  of  the  regulars,  our  mili- 
had  been  killed;  for  the  Nhambiquaras  tary  attache  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
are  light-hearted  robbers  and  murderers.  If  our  canoe  voyage  was  prosperous  we 
Two  or  three  miserable  dogs  accompanied  would  gradually  lighten  the  loads  by  eat- 
them,  half-starved  and  mangy,  but  each  ing  the  provisions.  If  we  met  with  acci- 
decorated  with  a  collar  of  beads.  The  dents,  such  as  losing  canoes  and  men  in  the 
headmen  had  three  or  four  wives  apiece,  rapids,  or  by  Indians,  or  encountered  over- 
and  the  women  were  the  burden-bearers,  muchfever  and  dysentery,  the  loads  would 
but  apparently  were  not  badly  treated,  lighten  themselves.  We  were  all  armed. 
Most  of  them  were  dirty,  although  well-  We  took  no  cartridges  for  sport.  Cherrie 
fed  looking,  and  their  features  were  of  a  had  some  to  be  used  sparingly  for  collect- 
low  type;  but  some,  especially  among  the  ing  specimens.  Theotherswere  tobeused 
children,  were  quite  attractive.  — unless  in  the  unlikely  event  of  having 

From  Bonafacio  we  went  about  seven  to  repel  an  attack — only  to  procure  food, 

miles,  across  a  rolling  prairie  dotted  with  The  food  and  the  arms  we  carried  repre- 

trees  and  clumps  of  scrub.     There,  on  sented  all  reasonable  precautions  against 

February  24,  we  joined  Amilcar,  who  was  suffering  and  starvation;  but,  of  course,  if 

camped  by  a  brook  which  flowed  into  the  the  course  of  the  river  proved  very  long 

Duvida.     We  were  only  some  six  miles  and  difficult,  if  we  lost  our  boats  over  falls 

from  our  place  of  embarkation  on  the  Du-  or  in  rapids,  or  had  to  make  too  many  and 

vida,  and  we  divided  our  party  and  our  too  long  portages,  or  were  brought  to  a 

belongings.     Amilcar,  Miller,  Mello,  and  halt  by  impassable  swamps,  then  we  would 

Oliveira  were  to  march  three  days  to  the  have  to  reckon  with  starvation  as  a  possi- 

Gy-Parana,  and  then  descend  it,  and  con-  bility.  Anything  might  happen.   We  were 

tinue  down  the  Madeira  to  Manaos.    Ron-  about  to  go  into  the  unknown,  and  no  one 

don,  Lyra,  the  doctor,  Cherrie,  Kermit,  could  say  what  it  held. 
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II 


MINERVA  AND  THE  UNKNOWN  POWER 

N  Harry's  house  there  was 
an  attic  dimly  lighted  by  a 
skylight  and  one  dormer 
window  where  on  rainy 
days  we  were  allowed  to 
play.  It  had  dark  corners 
for  hide-and-seek,  there  were  robber  dens 
behind  trunks,  railway  trains  to  be  made 
from  the  chairs  banished  because  of  bro- 
ken can  -seats,  and,  best  of  all,  clothes  for 
dressing  up — whatever  we  did,  set  to  the 
music  of  pattering  drops  thudding  on  the 
roof  and  splashing  on  the  skylight.  To  this 
day  rain  on  a  roof  directly  over  my  head 
has  a  dusty  smell  tinctured  with  the  leath- 
er of  old  trunks. 

In  one  of  these  trunks  we  found  some 
maps  and  a  Chart  of  the  Heavens  with 
the  constellations  drawn  out  as  elaborate 
pictures  in  outline  on  a  pale-blue  ground. 
We  called  it  The  Sky  Map  and  used  to 
pore  over  it  for  hours  making  up  stories 
about  the  people  and  animals  with  the 
strange  long  names.  In  answer  to  our 
questions  about  them,  Mamma  began 
to  read  us  stories  from  Greek  Mythology. 
These  had  a  great  influence  upon  me  relig- 
iously and  gave  the  stars  a  most  dramatic 
and  personal  interest  added  to  their  firefly 
sort  of  beauty. 

I  had  rarely  seen  them,  the  real  stars,  as 
I  went  to  bed  before  they  were  fairly  out, 
but  they  had  flashed  at  me  through  the 
blown  curtains  of  my  room  and  when  we 
went  away  for  the  summer  I  used  to  see 
them  from  my  berth.  We  always  took  a 
night  train,  and  there  they  were,  travel- 
ling quietly  along  with  us,  above  the  flying 
country,  serene  and  silent  spirits  robbing 
night  of  all  its  terrors — even  Death  must 
shrink  back  abashed  under  their  clear 
gaze.  So  I  felt  Death  could  only  catch 
us  in  stuffy,  dark  rooms,  and  if  we  might 


lie  every  night  under  the  steadfast  stars, 
Death  would  vanish  and  we  should  be- 
come immortal  as  the  Gods. 

There  was  one  especially  brilliant  star 
that  shone  above  the  railroad  station  as 
the  train  pulled  out.  It  was  the  first  star 
I  ever  saw.  We  had  driven  down  to  the 
station  and  gotten  on  board  the  train 
while  it  was  still  light.  I  recall  it  all  most 
vividly,  as  it  is  the  first  time  I  remember 
travelling,  and  when  I  was  put  to  bed  was 
far  too  excited  by  the  fascinations  of  my 
berth  with  its  curtains,  its  mirror,  and  the 
little  hammock' for  my  clothes  to  think  of 
going  to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  the  train 
started  I  peeped  behind  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  at  the  moving  station.  Then 
when  we  got  outside  I  saw  a  bright  light 
in  the  sky.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a 
lamp  on  a  tall  pole,  but  while  the  rest  of 
everywhere  was  rushing  from  me,  this 
light  stayed  perfectly  still,  always  in  the 
same  place,  directly  opposite  my  window, 
and  it  gave  me  such  a  queer  feeling  to  see 
it  there  that  I  called  to  Papa,  who  had  ex- 
plained before  we  started  that  everything 
would  look  as  if  it  was  rushing  past 
us,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  this 
one  stationary  light  could  be.  Was  it, 
somehow,  part  of  our  train?  He  told  me 
it  was  a  star  and  that  the  sky  each  night 
was  full  of  many  stars  that  came  out  like 
fairies  after  it  was  dark,  and  soon  he 
pointed  out  others.  Faster  and  faster  they 
came  until  the  whole  space  of  blue-black 
sky  opposite  my  window  sparkled  with 
them,  as  thick  as  the  spangles  on  Agnes 's 
gauze  party  dress. 

But  of  all  those  I  could  see,  the  star  I 
had  seen  first  was  the  largest  and  bright- 
est. Papa  said  the  stars  all  had  names 
like  people  and  that  that  star  was  called 
Arcturus.  P^ach  year  as  the  train  started 
I  watched  for  it,  and  there  it  was  above 
the  station.  I  took  it  for  Una  Mary's 
star,  and  used  to  talk  and  really  pray 
to  it,  though  I  did  not  know  that  any- 
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thing  except  ''Now  I  lay  me"  could  be 
praying. 

Arcturus  was  the  first  thing  I  con- 
sciously worshipped,  and  I  even  used  to 
brave  the  fear  of  Death  when  I  woke  up 
at  night  and  crept  from  my  bed  to  the 
window,  managing,  however,  to  pull  down 
enough  slack  of  my  nightclothes  to  crawl 
on  and  so  keep  my  feet  covered.  Crouch- 
ing by  the  sill  I  would  find  the  unmistak- 
able group  of  stars  that  made  the  Great 
Dipper  and  then,  as  Papa  had  shown  me, 
trace  from  the  two  stars  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  to  the  largest  star  they  pointed  to- 
ward, Arcturus,  My  Star.  It  seemed  to 
look  down  on  earth  just  to  smile  at  me  and 
listen  to  me  when  I  talked  to  it. 

It  was  of  the  greatest  help  to  me  when 
I  wondered  whether  or  not  I  was  real. 
During  those  strange  moments  when  I  felt 
as  remote  from  the  world  of  sense  as  if  I 
were  a  ghost  looking  on  at  the  life  of  earth, 
Arcturus  steadied  me.  I  was  sure  the  stars 
were  real,  and  with  that  fact  to  stand  on 
I  could  build  up  some  sort  of  solid  the- 
ory of  existence.  What  sort  of  theory  I 
never  found  out,  for  the  feeling  of  unreal- 
ity passed  as  suddenly  as  it  came  and  the 
objects  around  me  became  so  concrete  and 
tangible  that  I  knew  that  I  was  Una  in  the 
world  of  every  day. 

The  first  time  I  had  the  unreal  feeling  I 
was  playing  house  with  my  sister  under  the 
dining-room  table  when  suddenly  I  gasped 
as  I  wondered  which  of  us  was  real,  my 
sister,  the  dining-room  table,  or  I.  At 
first  I  felt  sure  it  must  be  I,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  all  the  things  and  people  in 
it  dreams  of  mine — dreams  of  Una  Mary's 
— and  then  came  the  horrible  thought  that 
perhaps  it  was  the  other  way  round,  per- 
haps I  was  just  a  dream  myself  while  all  the 
rest  were  real.  Or  were  we  all  only  dreams, 
and,  if  so,  whose  dreams  were  we?  for 
there  must  be  some  one  real  somewhere 
to  dream  us  into  seeming,  just  as  The 
Imp  was  a  waking  dream  of  mine. 

As  the  stars  were  the  only  things  I  was 
sure  about — I  knew  they  were  really  there 
in  the  sky — it  might  be  that  we  were 
dreams  of  theirs,  and  if  so,  I  knew  I  was 
a  dream  of  Arcturus.  This  took  away  the 
lost  feeling  that  had  been  the  horror  of 
thinking  I  might  not  be  real,  and  I  used  to 
pray  each  night  to  Arcturus  to  make  me 
a  happy  dream  and  make  my  life  what 


I  would  make  it  if  I  were  always  Una 
Mary. 

To  carry  on  our  interest  in  Greek  Myth- 
ology after  we  had  been  told  the  stories 
of  the  constellations,  Mamma  that  winter 
read  to  us  Hawthorne's  ''Wonder  Book" 
and  "The  Tanglewood  Tales,"  supple- 
mented by  Bulfinch's  "The  Age  of  Fable " 
as  a  sort  of  Who  is  Who  of  the  Olympic 
World.  Over  and  over  we  insisted  upon 
having  them  read,  and  for  two  years 
Harry  and  I  revelled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  gods  and  goddesses,  and  all  the  games 
we  played  together  were  made  up  about 
them.  It  was  Una  who  played  the  Myth- 
ology games,  but  Una  Mary  to  whom  parts 
of  Mythology  became  religion. 

My  favorite  game  was  Europa  and  the 
Bull.  Of  course  it  could  only  be  played 
in  summer  and  then  under  many  difficul- 
ties. As  there  was  no  bull,  a  reluctant 
cow  had  to  take  his  place.  I  used  to  make 
long  wreaths  of  leaves  and  wild  flowers, 
and  put  them  around  the  neck  of  the  cow 
I  had  selected,  and  then  catch  her  by 
the  tail,  and  when  she  rushed  frantically 
forward  kicking  and  plunging  to  shake  me 
off,  on  I  hung,  dragged  over  bushes  and 
rocks,  bumping  about  like  a  tin  can  tied 
to  a  cat's  tail,  waiting  until  I  was  yanked 
on  to  some  really  good-sized  stone,  when, 
using  it  as  a  mounting-block,  I  would  give 
a  wild  leap  and  often  succeeded  in  swing- 
ing myself  to  the  astonished  and  out- 
raged back  of  the  cow,  and  there  I  stuck, 
lying  flat  on  my  face  and  holding  on  by 
her  horns  until  finally  she  managed  to 
buck  me  off  over  her  head.  The  bliss  of 
those  mad  rushes  about  the  fortunately 
secluded  pasture,  my  face  pressed  into 
the  daisy  chains  around  the  poor  beast's 
neck,  the  wind  fairly  whistling  in  my  ears! 
The  smell  of  a  daisy  brings  it  all  back  to 
this  day.  One  cow,  but  only  one,  suc- 
ceeded in  tossing  me  on  her  horns,  and 
then  it  was  only  a  mild  toss,  but  often  the 
greatest  excitement  of  all  came  after  I  had 
been  thrown  off  and  had  to  roll  as  fast  as 
I  could  behind  rocks  or  trees  to  escape 
being  gored  or  trampled  in  the  stampede 
of  the  whole  frantic  herd.  Being  Europa 
was  really  magnificent! 

Once  I  tried  driving  a  chariot  in  the 
pasture  instead.  I  was  the  chariot  with  a 
pair  of  calves  for  my  galloping  steeds. 
They  were  fair-sized  ones,  and  pulled  so 
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hard  I  was  afraid  they  would  get  away,  so 
I  tied  the  ends  of  their  ropes  around  my 
waist  and  then,  as  the  calves  suddenly 
dashed  off  in  opposite  directions,  I  flew 
about  like  a  jumping- jack  and  was  only 
rescued  by  a  convulsed  hired  man  when  I 
was  almost  cut  in  two.  I  never  played 
chariots  again.  I  could  cope  with  cows, 
but  for  calves  I  had  a  wholesome  re- 
spect. 

Harry  was  crazy  to  fly.  He  had  always 
wanted  to  and  often  had  flying  dreams 
at  night,  and  when  he  heard  the  story 
of  Icarus,  he  was  fired  with  the  am- 
bition to  really  try.  We  made  a  pair 
of  wings  as  tall  as  he  was,  cut  out  of 
cardboard,  fastened  together  with  glue, 
so  overcoming  the  weakness  in  the  ones 
Icarus  had  used,  for  glue  could  not  melt 
in  the  sun  as  his  wax  had  done,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  to  prevent  the  flight  from 
being  a  great  success,  but  to  be  absolutely 
on  the  safe  side  we  waited  for  a  cloudy 
day — not  raining,  that  would  have  melted 
the  glue,  just  overcast.  I  tied  the  wings 
securely  .to  each  of  Harry's  arms.  Then 
he  climbed  on  to  the  sill  of  a  second-story 
window  and  jumped  out  with  his  arms 
spread  as  if  he  were  swimming.  But,  to 
my  horror,  instead  of  floating  in  the  air, 
soaring  gradually  up  over  the  housetops, 
straight  as  a  stone  he  fell  crash  through 
a  grape-arbor  to  the  ground  below,  where 
he  lay  fortunately  unhurt,  but  crying  bit- 
terly for  his  lost  illusions. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  cared  for 
Mythology  games  after  that — he  said: 
"They  just  take  a  fellow  in" — but  his 
faith  was  a  little  revived  by  finding  that 
the  story  of  Clytie  was  true.  It  had  fas- 
cinated us  botanically — this  story  of  a 
lady  who  was  so  in  love  with  Apollo  that 
she  turned  her  head  all  day  long  in  order 
to  watch  him  when  he  drove  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  until  she  pined  away  with  love 
and  longing  and  was  changed  to  a  sun- 
flower, and  still,  so  the  story  said,  turned 
each  day  to  face  the  sun.  To  test  the 
story  we  went  to  spend  the  day  with 
Lizzie,  who  was  now  married  and  we  knew 
had  sunflowers  in  her  yard.  We  picked 
out  the  largest  one  as  most  likely  to  be 
Clytie  and  all  day  long,  between  games, 
we  watched  her,  measuring  her  course  by 
holding  up  a  pencil  as  my  grandmother 
did  when  she  sketched,  and  by  afternoon, 


she  had  turned  completely  round.  So  that 
story,  at  any  rate,  was  true. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  live  for  two 
years  with  and  as  those  radiant  Olympic 
Beings.  We  talked  about  them  continu- 
ally to  our  families  and  to  Agnes.  The 
other  children  were  bored  by  them  and 
preferred  to  play  as  moderns.  Agnes  was 
a  great  help,  as  she  was  wonderful  at  drap- 
ing tunics  of  towels  and  sheets  and  could 
make  laurel  wreaths  out  of  maple-leaves 
fastened  together  by  their  own  stems,  and 
Papa,  each  spring,  made  us  Pan  Pipes  from 
willow  twigs. 

One  side  of  Mythology  I  never  talked 
about,  however,  even  to  Harry  or  Agnes, 
because  it  belonged  wholly  to  Una  Mary. 
She  had  appropriated  it  in  the  very  be- 
ginning. That  was  the  religious  side,  and 
it  became  part  of  the  very  fibre  of  my  in- 
ner life,  more  precious  even  than  Edward 
or  My  Country,  and  the  thing  My  Imp 
hated  most.  He  particularly  objected  to 
all  my  religions. 

When  I  heard  of  Sacred  Trees  inhab- 
ited by  Immortals  who  were  their  inner 
spirits,  I  knew  at  once  that  the  great  apple- 
tree  in  our  yard,  gnarled,  knotted,  and  too 
old  to  bear  fruit,  with  broad,  mothering 
seats  next  its  trunk,  must  be  one  of  these 
sacred  and  spirit-haunted  trees.  Its 
bark,  when  I  rested  my  cheek  against  it, 
had  almost  told  me  secrets  and  I  knew 
that  it  loved  me.  I  knew  we  understood 
each  other.  Una  Mary  and  its  spirit  were 
akin.  So  I  transferred  my  worship  from 
Arcturus  to  the  Apple-Tree  quite  as  won- 
derful and  magical-looking  as  if  it  had  been 
an  olive  or  an  ilex  tree.  It  seemed  much 
nearer  and  more  intimate  than  the  stars, 
which  now  began  to  lose  their  individual- 
ity, for  my  new  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  earth  had  robbed  the  stars  of 
personal  being.  If  they  were  not  hover- 
ing and  circling  around  us,  trying  to  reach 
us  with  their  love  and  sympathy,  but  were 
merely  motionless,  far-off  suns  for  other 
worlds,  how  could  they  be  beings  worthy 
of  my  worship  and  my  love?  Even  Arc- 
turus could  be  no  longer  a  Celestial  Per- 
son. I  thought  of  them  as  holes  instead, 
pricked  through  the  blue  cover  of  this 
world  letting  in  the  light  of  the  world  be- 
yond, air-holes  for  the  earth  letting  the 
wind  from  far  away  blow  through,  and 
peep-holes  for  the  all-seeing  Gods. 
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It  was  wonderful  to  be  able  to  touch 
my  Sacred  Tree  and  whisper,  as  it  were, 
into  its  very  ear  through  a  huge  knot-hole 
hollowed  far  into  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
It  was  at  this  same  hole  that  I  used  to 
listen  for  messages  and  omens,  but  all 
I  ever  heard  was  the  rustling  of  the 
branches,  murmuring  with  half-articulate 
tongues  sounds  I  almost  understood. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Comet, 
and  one  day  Harry  was  allowed  to  spend 
the  night  at  our  house  in  order  to  get  up 
at  midnight  and  see  it.  After  we  had  been 
asleep  for  hours  Mamma  wakened  us, 
and  wrapped  in  shawls  we  stood  on  the 
balcony,  and  there  arching  the  whole  sky, 
as  large  as  the  Milky  Way  as  I  remember 
it,  was  the  tail  of  the  comet  spreading  like 
the  feathers  of  a  peacock  from  the  star  at 
its  head.  I  always  think  of  it  as  a  fiery 
peacock  with  closed  tail,  trailing  across 
the  sky.  It  gave  so  much  light  that  I 
could  see  My  Tree  di-stinctly  at  the  far 
end  of  the  yard,  and  the  comet  was  arched 
directly  above  it  as  if  the  whole  sky  had 
become  a  halo,  so  transfiguring  it  that  the 
Tree  seemed  to  rise  a  few  feet  into  the  air. 
The  whole  experience  was  stupendous,  as 
real  and  deep  to  me  as  any  vision  of  the 
Saints.  It  proved  that  Una  Mary  had 
been  right.  My  Tree  was  of  the  sacred 
ones.  The  whole  sky  proclaimed  it  with 
trumpetings  of  light  and  flame. 

The  next  morning  I  went,  as  I  did  each 
day  while  my  garden  was  in  bloom, 
to  lay  flowers  at  the  foot  of  My  Tree. 
They  were  morning-glories,  magical  four- 
o'clocks,  and  a  yellow-flowered  vine 
named  money,  but  which  I  called  Midas- 
touch  instead,  and  lying  on  the  grass 
under  the  Tree  I  found  a  bunch  of  fine- 
spun gold.  That  it  should  have  blown 
there  on  that  particular  morning  was  one 
of  those  positively  unearthly  coincidences. 
But  there  it  was,  a  tangle  of  gleaming 
golden  threads  vibrating  with  light  as  it 
lay  on  the  dark-green  moss,  and  I  grew 
cold  with  excitement  as  I  realized  that 
the  Comet  had  dropped  a  piece  of  its  tail 
at  the  foot  of  My  Tree,  a  great  miracle 
and  sign  of  endless  portent.  I  felt  myself 
in  the  presence  of  the  Gods  in  very  deed. 
I  did  not  dare  touch  the  shining  thing  for 
fear  it  would  vanish  like  the  dewdrop  on 
a  cobweb,  so  I  rushed  into  the  house  and 
called  the  family  to  come  and  see! 


I  have  never  gotten  over  the  agony  of 
disappointment  that  crushed  me  as  they 
all  burst  out  laughing  when  I  showed  it  to 
them,  saying  it  was  a  piece  of  the  Comet's 
tail,  and  as  they  laughed  they  told  me  it 
was  only  a  bit  of  tinsel  from  some  old 
Christmas  tree.  My  disappointment  was 
not  because  it  was  not  part  of  the  Comet 
— that  belief  was  unshaken ;  I  knew  I  was 
right — but  because  they  could  not  see 
it  as-I  did  and  understand.  It  seemed  a 
reversal  of  the  story  of  "The  Emperor's 
Clothes."  To  them  it  was  only  tinsel, 
but  I  saw  it  as  it  really  was — the  texture 
of  light  and  the  sky  itself.  My  faith  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  facts  they  tried  to 
prove  to  me.  Even  when  they  showed 
me  a  piece  of  tinsel  from  our  own  box  of 
Christmas  decorations  and  I  saw  that  the 
twj  were  exactly  alike,  my  senses  only 
admitted  it.  My  soul  still  knew  the 
Comet  had  sent  me  a  sign  and  a  message, 
and  had  blessed  My  Tree. 

Perhaps  it  had  power  to  do  so  only 
with  earthly  tinsel,  and  perhaps  all  tinsel 
came  from  comets  in  the  beginning.  I 
had  seen  meteorites  and  knew  they  were 
fallen  fragments  of  stars,  certainly  much 
transformed  when  they  reached  the  earth. 
My  father  had  told  me  the  Comet's  tail 
was  made  of  light,  but  so  was  a  star;  so 
possibly  a  comet  could  become  solid  and 
fall  to  the  ground  without  losing  any  of 
its  light  and  loveliness,  could  drift  down 
as  softly  as  a  snowflake  in  wisps  of  filmy 
gold. 

After  the  fami  y  had  gone  into  the 
house  still  laughing,  I  took  the  celestial 
piece  of  tinsel,  put  it  in  a  box  that  I  had 
lined  with  lace  paper  from  the  edge  of  the 
pantry  shelves,  and  buried  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sacred  Tree,  a  miraculous  relic,  and 
on  the  ground  above  it  I  always  after- 
ward laid  my  offering  of  flowers.  Surely 
those  threads  of  gold  he  d  a  message  for 
Una  Mary,  and  she  showed  her  deeper 
insight  by  clinging  to  the  awe  that  had 
gripped  her  soul. 

After  a  time  the  Tree-worship  failed 
to  satisfy  me.  I  needed  something  even 
more  personal,  more  human.  The  spirit 
within  the  Tree  was  too  remote,  too  cau- 
tious about  revealing  himself.  After 
watching  for  a  year  I  had  never  caught 
a  glimpse  of  him  and  he  had  not  once 
spoken  a  single  word  that  I  could  under- 
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stand.  I  did  not  lose  faith  in  his  being 
there.  How  could  I  when  the  whole 
flaming  sky  had  confirmed  the  instinct 
that  had  led  Una  Mary  to  his  worship? 
What  I  really  lost  faith  in  was  myself. 
He  could  not  reveal  himself  to  me,  be- 
cause, evidently,  I  lacked  the  power  to 
hear  oracles. 

The  Greek  stories  with  their  immortal 
Gods  and  Goddesses  were  a  great  con- 
solation to  me,  for  these  gay  and  genial, 
though  at  times  hasty-tempered  beings 
were  of  the  sort  that  I  could  understand. 
They  were  naturally  of  Una  Mary's 
world,  and  as  they  sometimes  conferred 
immortality  on  the  human  worshippers 
who  won  their  favor,  who  could  tell,  if  I 
devoted  myself  wholly  to  one  of  them, 
whether  Una  Mary  might  not  become  im- 
mortal? Not  Una,  I  preferred  to  have 
her  die;  but  as  Una  Mary,  I  should  love 
to  live  forever  on  Olympus,  or  if  not  wor- 
thy of  such  a  high  destiny,  to  be  turned 
into  a  flower  or  a  star  was  almost  all  that 
one  could  wish. 

How  I  loved  the  narcissus !  and  when  we 
had  one  growing  in  a  flower-pot,  I  used  to 
hold  a  hand-mirror  so  that  he  could  look 
down  and  still  see  his  loveliness  reflected 
and  fall  in  love  with  his  own  image  all 
over  again  as  he  had  done  when  he  gazed 
in  the  fatal  spring.  To  become  a  flower, 
even  if  one  were  turned  into  it  as  a  pun- 
ishment, was  much  better  than  believing 
one's  bones  skinned  out  by  Death.  So 
Death  retreated  into  the  far  distance  and 
even  the  shadows  on  the  ceiling  lost  their 
terrors.  God  I  still  accepted,  but  as  I 
now  thought  of  Him,  He  was  not  con- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  men.  All  that  had 
to  do  with  us.  He  had  turned  over  to  the 
Gods.  He  was  the  first  cause,  the  far-off 
Being  who  had  made  the  Gods. 

In  the  hope  of  winning  immortality  for 
Una  Mary  I  decided  to  worship  Minerva. 
She  has  since  seemed  so  austere  and  for- 
bidding that  I  am  surprised  I  picked  her 
out.  Venus  was  out  of  the  question  be- 
cause she  had  no  arms  (there  was  a  statue 
of  her  on  the  mantelpiece  in  Mamma's 
room),  but  either  Juno  or  Diana  would 
have  seemed  a  more  natural  choice.  I 
think  she  was  dear  to  me  because  of  her 
masculine  traits,  as  I  felt  I  myself — that 
is,  Una — was  a  boy-girl,  so  she,  the  man- 
woman,    was    appropriately   my   chosen 


Goddess.  I  may  also  have  been  influenced 
by  my  silver  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  my 
own,  the  ones  I  always  used,  given  to  me 
when  I  was  a  baby,  with  handles  that 
ended  in  medallions  that  were  decorated 
with  heads  of  Minerva;  and  our  pepper- 
pots  were  made  in  the  shape  of  her  owls, 
making  meals,  when  I  remembered  to 
think  about  it,  rather  sacramental  affairs. 

I  built  an  altar  to  her  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  back  yard  where  the  fence  touched 
an  adjoining  house.  Between  ceremonies 
I  carefully  concealed  it  under  sticks  and 
leaves,  though  it  would  have  conveyed 
nothing  even  to  the  most  curious  if  left 
in  full  view,  as  outwardly  it  was  merely  a 
pile  of  scraps  of  broken  china  and  glass, 
the  most  gayly  colored  I  could  find.  I  de- 
liberately broke  a  red  vase  of  Mamma's 
to  get  the  pieces  from  the  ash-barrel,  as 
red  was  the  color  my  altar  lacked. 

On  top  of  this  pile  during  ceremonies  I 
used  to  put  a  real  quartz  crystal  I  had 
begged  from  Papa,  and  always  carried 
about  between  times  in  my  pocket.  It 
was  one  of  those  crystals,  perfect  on  all 
sides,  that  are  found  loose  inside  of  geodes. 

The  whole  service  to  Minerva  consisted 
after  I  had  arranged  the  crystal  on  the 
altar,  in  lying  flat  on  my  stomach  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  it,  watching  the  light 
shine  through  the  various  angles  and 
planes  of  the  crystal.  In  their  perfect 
precision  and  the  cold  clearness  of  the 
quartz  I  felt  the  personality  of  Minerva 
and  seemed  to  be  almost  in  her  presence. 
Una  Mary  had  a  sure  instinct  for  resem- 
blances always  in  the  selection  of  her 
symbols. 

Whenever  I  had  any  candy — we  "were 
only  allowed  crystals  of  sugar  on  a  string, 
or  colt's-foot  rock,  provided  on  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  a  cold  by  Harry's  grand- 
mother— I  always  saved  a  piece  to  put  on 
the  altar,  and  there  I  religiously  left  it  to 
be  melted  away  by  the  rain.  Once  and 
once  only  I  succumbed  to  temptation  and 
took  a  suck,  licking  it  smooth  again  so 
Minerva  would  never  know,  but  my  con- 
science never  let  me  do  it  again,  and  My 
Imp,  who  seemed  intimately  related  to 
my  conscience,  never  allowed  me  to  forget 
about  it. 

I  really  loved  Minerva  symbolized  in 
the  crystal,  and  used  to  pour  out  all  of  my 
troubles  before  her;  above  all,  my  grief 
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at  not  looking  and  seeming  Una  Mary  to 
all  the  world.  That  most  secret  grief  I 
felt  she  could  understand.  Minerva  her- 
self must  have  often  had  the  same  feeling 
— my  dreadful  arty  feelin  — when  she 
moved  among  the  other  Goddesses  on 
Olympus. 

During  the  firefly  season  my  religious 
paraphernalia  was  greatly  enriched  by 
small  paper  boxes,  the  only  thing  I  had 
learned  to  make  at  kindergarten,  in  which 
I  put  live  fireflies  and  ranged  them  in  front 
of  the  altar,  that  with  their  light  they 
might  serve  as  Vestal  Virgins.  There  was 
a  large  and  serious  toad  who  used  to  come 
out  in  the  spring  and  often  join  me  at  the 
services.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  him 
and  felt  he  must  be  deeply  religious, 
though  since  then  I  have  suspected  him  of 
designs  upon  the  Vestal  Virgins,  who  used 
mysteriously  to  disappear. 

From  some  old  quarries  near  us,  the 
quarries  where  Harry  and  I  had  tried  to 
dig  through  to  China,  one  could  look  over 
the  city  below  and  across  the  Ohio  River 
to  Kentucky,  rolling  off  in  blue  undula- 
tions to  the  horizon.  This  blue  haze  of 
distance  was  to  me  the  blue  grass  from 
which  the  State  got  its  name,  almost  as 
blue  as  the  sky,  only  darker,  it  seemed. 

I  loved  the  thought  that  I  could  see  an- 
other State,  and  once  when  Harry  and  I 
were  taken  across  the  river  and  actually 
set  foot  on  its  soil,  I  felt  I  had  really  trav- 
elled, much  more  so  than  when  we  went 
East  for  the  summer.  The  two  nights 
and  a  day  that  it  then  took  to  reach  Bos- 
ton by  train  blurred  the  impression  of 
change  of  State,  while  here  it  was  imme- 
diate— just  driving  in  a  carriage  like  any 
other  drive,  yet  we  had  come  to  a  new 
State  with  a  different  governor. 

Governors  and  politics  in  general  had 
real  importance  to  me,  because  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  them  by  Pat,  my  coach- 
man friend.  I  used  to  sit  on  a  bucket  and 
watch  him  in  high  rubber  boots  up  to  his 
hips  as  he  washed  carriages  with  a  hose. 
I  admired  him  greatly,  though  at  the  same 
time  I  was  sorry  he  had  to  wash  carriages 
for  the  Browns,  without  the  final  e.  We 
had  some  cousins  who  had  the  e,  so  I  knew 
how  important  it  was.  As  he  worked  he 
regaled  me  with  his  political  views. 

Pat  was  a  Democrat,  I  think.   I  remem- 


ber he  convinced  me,  as  he  gesticulated 
wdth  his  hose,  that  '^Grover  Cleveland 
wuz  the  finest  man  this  country  iver  pro- 
duced." He  gave  me,  too,  a  great  deal 
of  the  history  of  politics,  so  full  of  details 
that  the  names  of  the  various  parties 
and  men  were  jumbled  in  my  mind  with 
sayings  about  *' Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too,"  and  log  cabins  on  wheels  that  were 
dragged  in  the  torchlight  processions  be- 
cause the  backbone  of  the  country  and 
most  of  the  Presidents  were  born  in  log 
cabins.  I  felt  keenly  the  fact  that  Papa 
had  been  born  in  a  brick  house  and  so 
was  barred  forever  from  becoming  Presi- 
dent. 

The  last  year  I  knew  Pat,  the  ominous 
word  ''Mugwumps"  had  begun  to  be 
used.  He  liked  it,  but  often  other  men 
growled  it  out  in  such  a  venomous  way 
that  I  got  the  impression  that  it  must  be 
some  sort  of  snake  that  stung  people  and 
changed  them  completely,  so  my  horror 
was  great  when  I  heard  that  Papa,  after 
''sitting  on  the  fence,"  had  become  one. 
But  it  did  not  change  him  at  all,  which 
cheered  me  so  that  I  began  to  wonder  if 
my  other  terror  could  be  as  bad  as  I  had 
thought.  I  hoped  not,  for  it  was  one  of 
Una  Mary's  horrors  at  night — the  Klu- 
Klux-Klan.  You  just  whispered  the  word 
to  yourself  and  shuddered.  I  could  al- 
ways make  Harry  turn  pale  by  mur- 
muring it  into  his  ears.  Pat  described 
them  fully,  white  masked  Riders  who  rode 
at  night  and  killed  people  or  tied  them 
to  trees  and  beat  them,  and  the  police 
thought  they  were  all  in  prison  and  so 
did  nothing  about  catching  them.  White 
Caps  was  another  name  for  them,  but 
that  sounded  too  cheerful.  Klu-Klux- 
Klan  was  the  word  that  expressed  them. 
Klu-Klux  sounded  so  like  some  awful 
stealthy  thing  coming  up  behind  you 
and  then  at  the  Klan  it  clutched,  and  if 
you  happened  to  be  Harry  when  I  said 
the  word  to  him,  by  the  time  I  reached 
Klan  you  had  ducked  under  the  bed. 

The  most  important  thing  in  Politics  as 
I  imbibed  it  from  Pat  seemed  to  be  roost- 
ers. People  wore  them  as  badges,  and  Pat 
himself  even  had  a  whole  stuffed  one  that 
he  had  worn  perched  on  top  of  his  hat 
when  he  drove  the  horses  that  dragged 
the  log  cabin  in  the  torchlight  procession. 
I  was  sure  the  Governor  and  President  in 
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some  way  needed  the  help  of  roosters  in 
governing,  and  I  always  thought  of  them 
with  crowing  cocks  perched  on  the  arms  of 
their  ofl&cial  chairs. 

On  that  eventful  day  when  we  went  to 
Kentucky  I  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  where  we  lunched  a  queer  lumpy 
crimson  flower  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  when  I  heard  its  name,  cocks- 
comb, I  was  convinced  it  must  later  grow 
out  a  whole  rooster,  like  the  Mythology 
story  of  the  warriors  who  sprang  up  in 
the  field  where  the  dragon's- teeth  were 
sown,  coming  out  of  the  ground  head  first, 
a  little  at  a  time.  This  plant,  when  I  saw 
it,  had  only  gotten  as  far  as  the  comb.  My 
theories  of  birth  were  a  little  upset  by  it  as 
I  wondered  if  there  were  human  plants, 
too,  but  on  the  whole  I  decided  in  favor  of 
the  egg  theory,  as  the  stems  of  plants 
seemed  too  weak  even  to  hold  up  a  puppy. 
I  watched  the  rooster  plant  for  some  time 
in  the  hope  that  at  least  an  eye  might 
grow  out  while  I  watched,  but  it  grew  too 
slowly  and  looked  exactly  the  same  all  the 
time  I  was  there.  I  studied  it  with  great 
reverence  as  the  parent  of  all  true  Politics 
and  the  associate  of  future  Presidents. 
When  I  told  Pat  about  it  next  day  he 
said:  "  Shure  and  ye  ought  to  be  a  blissed 
Catholic  with  the  sinse  ye've  got  fur  mir- 
acles." 

My  only  disappointment  about  Ken- 
tucky came  in  finding  that  the  grass  in- 
stead of  being  blue  was  most  aggressively 
green,  though  I  found  a  small  blue  flower 
that  Mamma  said  was  blue-eyed  grass.  So 
I  hoped  it,  at  any  rate,  carpeted  the  rest  of 
the  State. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  of  many  experi- 
ences. The  friends  we  were  with  had,  be- 
fore the  Civil  War,  been  part  of  the  '^  Un- 
derground Railway,"  which  I  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  good  deal  like  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel.  So  it  was  surprising  to  find  it 
"Was  made  up  of  people,  and  as  they  told 
my  mother  about  smuggling  slaves  to  the 
North  and  the  narrow  escapes  some  of 
them  had  had  and  the  hatred  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves  in  a  slave-own- 
ing community,  I,  listening  unnoticed  but 
breathless,  suddenly  had  a  glimmering  of 
how  much  people,  real  people  who  were 
not  book  people  at  all,  might  be  willing  to 
do  and  risk  for  others,  even  for  people  they 
had  never  seen,  and  the  wrongs  and  needs 


of  the  blacks  became  so  vivid  to  me  that 
the  next  day  I  presented  a  bird-shaped 
whistle,  one  of  my  treasures,  to  the  jani- 
tor of  a  church  near  us,  the  only  colored 
person  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  and  said  he  would  give  it  to  his 
little  boy.  But  I  was  much  disappointed, 
feeling  that  would  frustrate  my  object, 
and  urged  him  to  keep  it  for  himself,  as  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  his  little  boy 
could  be  black  also. 

The  house  where  these  Kentucky  friends 
had  lived  during  the  war  was  burned  to 
the  ground  by  a  gorilla  band  as  a  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  their  Confederate  neigh- 
bors, and  the  family  themselves  had 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  All  their 
silver,  which  I  later  inspected  with  great 
awe,  was  buried  in  the  woods  for  months 
before  they  dared  to  go  back  and  get  it. 

Their  stories  made  Harry  rush  out  of 
doors  and  play  war  by  chopping  off  the 
heads  of  daisies  with  a  stick,  yelling  at 
each  stroke,  ^'  Curse  ye  for  Yanks,"  as  the 
Rebels  had  shouted  when  they  burned 
down  the  house.  I  did  not  care  to  play 
with  him,  for  the  fierce  and  relentless  side 
of  war  had  been  brought  home  to  me  even 
more  vividly  than  by  handling  the  sword 
Harry's  father  had  used  during  the  war,  a 
sword  that  had  really  cut  people  and 
dripped  blood  as  he  slashed  at  the  enemy 
from  horseback.  He  had  been  a  captain 
of  cavalry.  Over  the  mantelpiece  in  their 
dining-room,  there  was  a  large  painting 
of  him  in  uniform  charging  the  enemy. 
Harry  was  consequently  our  authority  on 
war,  but  as  he  talked  about  it,  it  had  never 
seemed  terrible. 

Now  I  longed  to  hear  more  and  used  to 
question  every  man  who  was  older  than 
my  father,  for  Papa  I  knew  had  been  too 
young  to  enlist,  and  I  found  that  nearly 
every  one  we  knew  had  either  fought  him- 
self or  had  stories  about  relatives  who  had. 
It  became  the  most  absorbing  subject  to 
me,  and  I  perfectly  understood  their  reti- 
cence and  the  bald,  abrupt  way  in  which 
they  so  often  spoke  of  battles,  escapes, 
and  the  wounds  they  had  received.  It 
was  just  like  not  making  a  fuss  over  a  cut 
finger.  Our  doctor  had  only  one  leg  and 
when  I  asked  him  about  it,  his  answer,  '"  I 
left  that  foot  at  Gettysburg,"  thrilled  me 
more  than  the  most  detailed  account. 

I  was  troubled  when  I  thought  of  all  the 
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stray  arms  and  legs  on  different  battle- 
fields, and  hoped  Death  knew  them  apart, 
so  when  the  skeletons  were  put  together 
people  would  get  the  souls  of  their  own 
arms  and  legs.  It  would  be  so  horrible  if 
they  got  mixed  and  a  person  wore  part  of 
some  one  else  I  I  wondered,  too,  if  the  out- 
sides  of  the  arms  and  legs  became  little 
separate  angels.  I  knew  Cherubs  were 
just  detached  heads  with  wings,  so  now  I 
had  a  most  vivid  picture  before  my  mind 
of  a  battlefield  at  dusk — I  had  seen  one, 
just  a  common,  grassy  pasture,  with  hun- 
dreds of  detached  limbs  sailing  oft'  to  the 
sky,  each  \\'ith  its  own  pair  of  wings,  while 
Death  wandered  about  below  t)dng  paper 
tags  with  the  names  on  to  all  the  bones 
that  were  left  before  sticking  them  into 
the  ground.  When  the  rest  of  the  man 
died,  I  wondered  if  Death  put  his  skeleton 
in  a  grave  on  the  battlefield,  or  went  and 
dug  up  the  part  that  was  there  and  buried 
it  in  the  cemetery  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Fortunately  I  had  never  heard  of 
a  Day  of  Judgment  to  complicate  my  dif- 
ficulties. 

That  people  were  actually  killed  in  bat- 
tle I  did  not  know.  No  one  happened  to 
mention  that  part  to  me.  I  thought  from 
the  stories  I  heard  that  they  were  often 
wounded  and  barely  escaped  with  their 
lives,  but  they  always  did  escape  and 
often  they  were  incredibly  brave. 

Pat  had  been  a  drummer  for  his  regi- 
ment. He  often  played  to  us  after  work 
with  a  pair  of  sticks  on  a  turned-up  bucket. 
We  thought  it  was  wonderful  music.  He 
had  no  hesitation  about  telling  us  all  the 
details  of  how  superbly  he  had  beha^•ed 
and  what  he  had  accomplished  single- 
handed.  He  often  seemed  to  have  been 
alone  in  the  forefront  of  battle  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  whom  he  kept  off  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  drumstick  in  the 
other  until  he  managed  to  wrench  a  sword 
or  a  gun  from  one  of  the  gray  coats.  And 
once  he  knocked  down  three  men  Ijy  butt- 
ing into  them  with  his  drum!  Harry 
tried  it  on  me  and  it  knocked  out  my  wind 
completely.  It  was  clever  of  Pat  to  think 
of  it  in  the  thick  of  battle! 

That  was  the  one  of  all  his  adventures 
that  we  liked  best,  but  he  did  not  in  the 
end  get  off  scot-free.  Even  the  marvellous 
Pat  with  all  his  skill  had  lost  one  finger 
in  battle,  and  had  a  mysterious  stitch  in 


his  side  as  the  result  of  another.  Harry 
had  seen  it  once.  Pat  showed  it  to  him 
as  a  great  favor. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  human  drama, 
as  something  real  and  existing  outside  of 
books  or  the  imagination,  became  vivid 
and  absorbing  to  me.  Una  Mary  could 
do  all  sorts  of  magnificent  things  that  Una 
was  afraid  to  do,  but  that  real  living  men 
actually  did  those  things  positively  awed 
me,  and  their  courage  made  me  thrill  as 
books  never  had  and  it  made  me  shudder, 
too,  reminding  me  of  the  gas-tanks  against 
the  blue  sky.  There  was  the  same  ele- 
ment here  in  human  life,  the  same  splen- 
did, immeasurable  terror  that  I  could  not 
understand. 

That  same  year  several  things  happened 
to  deepen  this  impression  of  a  dangerous, 
unknown  Power  woven  through,  and  yet 
outside  of  all  our  lives. 

The  first  was  a  riot  down  in  the  city. 
Of  course  I  only  heard  about  it,  but  people 
talked  of  nothing  else  for  days.  As  I  re- 
member, the  troops  were  called  out,  and 
during  the  fight  se^'eral  people  were  killed. 
I  had  seen  a  hawk  shot,  had  heard  the 
crack  of  the  gun,  seen  the  bird  waver  an 
instant  in  the  air,  then  fall  flopping  and 
whirling  to  the  ground,  where  I  picked 
him  up,  a  warm,  limp  mass  of  feathers 
that  seemed  tragically  remote  from  the 
creature  proudly  soaring  in  the  air  a  mo- 
ment before.  And  now  men  had  been 
shot  down  near  us!  The  thought  haunted 
me  for  weeks,  and  each  day  when  my 
father  went  to  the  laboratory  I  was  afraid 
he,  too,  might  be  shot.  The  University 
was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  half-way  down 
to  the  city,  where  it  could  be  reached  by  a 
cable  inclined  plane  known  as  the  "Ink- 
line,"  and  I  imagined  all  the  rioters  in  the 
city  shooting  up  at  the  descending  cars. 
It  was  horrible!  It  was  even  worse  than 
the  snatching  of  Death  himself,  this  kill-, 
ing  of  human  beings  by  other  human 
beings.  It  was  as  monstrous  as  an  old 
sow  eating  her  suckling,  an  event  that  had 
shocked  me  inexpressibly  at  the  farm  the 
summer  before. 

The  next  terror  was  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic. I  remember  seeing  the  signs  out- 
side many  houses,  and  on  Mount  Auburn 
Avenue,  the  street  that  joined  ours  at 
right  angles,  there  was  an  almost  continu- 
ous procession  of  funerals  all  day  long  to 
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the  cemetery  in  the  country  beyond.  I  a  sound,  I  called  as  loudly  as  I  could, 
am  sure  now  that  the  smallpox  could  not  ''Mamma,  Mamma,  I've  got  an  awful 
have  been  responsible  for  them,  but  I  pain!"  and  when  Mamma  came  running 
thought  so  then,  and  used  to  watch  them  in,  for  of  course  it  was  she  I  had  heard, 
with  a  grewsome  fascination  and  count  the  back  from  the  party,  I  was  so  relieved  I 
hearses  I  could  see  from  the  bay-window  took  the  Jamaica  ginger  she  gave  me  with- 
in the  parlor.     It  was  the  day  of  hearses  out  a  murmur. 

splendid  with  carving,  metal  trimmings,        The  next  summer  while  we  were  in  New 

and  black  plumes,  and  the  horses  had  more  Hampshire  the  famous  ' '  yellow  day ' '  shut 

plumes  on  their  heads  and  coverings  of  in  iq^on  us  like  a  dry  and  very  yellow  fog. 

tasselled  net  on  their  backs.     Una  Mary  Darker  and  darker  it  grew.     The  air  was 

felt  they  were  magnificent  and  I  turned  a  breathless  and  still  and  the  sun,  which  had 

toy  wagon  into  a  hearse  drawn  by  a  rock-  seemed  when  I  got  up  to  be  an  orange  bal- 

ing-horse  covered  with  an  old  dotted  veil  loon  waiting  in  suspense  in  the  sky  to  see 

of  Mamma's  and  had  funerals  every  day  what  was  going  to  happen,  gradually  grew 

for  my  dolls,  with  old  caUing-cards  stand-  paler  and  paler  until  it  looked  like  the 

ing  up  against  blocks  for  their  gravestones,  moon  by  daylight.     The  lamps  had  to  be 

I  secretly  felt  that  our  house  lacked  dig-  lighted  for  lunch  and  the  chickens  all  went 
nity  because  we  had  never  had  a  real  fu-  to  roost  at  noon.  The  cows  refused  to 
neral  in  it.  Most  of  the  other  children  eat  and  stood  huddled  in  a  group  at  the 
had  at  their  houses  and  bragged  about  pasture  bars,  and  all  day  the  horses 
it  awfully.  It  all  seemed  part  of  our  dif-  neighed  despairingly, 
ference  from  other  people,  like  our  clothes.  The  ^'Millerites,"  a  sect  of  Second  Ad- 
But  I  did  not  want  a  smallpox  funeral,  as  ventists,  of  whom  there  were  five  in  the 
Lizzie  said  no  mourners  were  allowed  to  go  town,  said  it  was  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  those.  So  I  quite  sympathized  with  their  leader  had  predicted,  so  they  wound 
our  nurse,  a  person  I  remember  only  as  themselves  in  sheets  and  climbed  to  the 
a  being  who  pushed  baby-carriages,  and  roof  of  a  barn  and  all  day  they  sat  there 
dragged  a  protesting  Me  about  the  streets,  like  enormous  white  birds,  lamenting  the 
when  she  always  crossed  over  to  the  other  destruction  of  the  world  and  praying  and 
side  if  we  came  to  one  of  the  smallpox  exhorting  the  rest  of  us  to  join  them  be- 
signs.  And  as  I  zigzagged  on  our  walks  fore  it  was  too  late,  and  the  tears  streamed 
I  got  the  impression  that  smallpox  was  a  down  their  faces  as  they  prayed.  One  of 
creature  ready  to  jump  out  like  a  jack-in-  them  was  the  hired  man  on  our  farm,  and 
a-box  and  seize  us  if  we  ever  got  within  it  seemed  very  strange  to  think  of  him  as 
reach  of  his  arms,  or  if  we  even  looked  among  the  very  few  elect.  No  one  else 
afraid  he  had  some  strange  power  over  us.  joined  them,  but  the  sight  of  them  on  the 
So  I  used  to  walk  past  the  signs  with  a  roof,combinedwith  the  eerie  quality  in  the 
very  brave  and  unconcerned  expression  of  day  and  the  awful  stillness  broken  only 
countenance  to  deceive  him,  though  in-  by  their  prayers  and  the  cries  of  fright- 
side  Una  Mary  quaked  with  her  old  mys-  ened  animals,  so  worked  upon  the  nerves 
terious  fear,  and  was  always  afraid  The  of  the  whole  community  that  the  bells  of 
Imp  would  in  some  way  betray  me.  the  church  were  rung  to  call  the  people  to 

My  brave  outside  was  very  much  like  prayer-meeting  and  there  all  the  orthodox 
my  behavior  one  night  when  I  thought  I  gathered  and  prayed  that  the  end  of  the 
heard  burglars  in  the  next  room.  I  knew  world  might  be  ])ostponed,  and  it  was  all 
Mamma  and  Papa  had  gone  to  a  party,  their  fault,  ''working  on  the  sympathies 
and  I  was  afraid  the  burglars  would  kill  my  of  the  Lord,"  that  pre\ented  the  Miller- 
small  sister,  who  was  in  their  room,  and  I  ites  from  "  rising  up  to  glory" — so  at  least 
knew  if  I  screamed  or  acted  as  if  I  wxre  the  Millerites  said  afterward  to  ex])lain 
afraid  everybody  would  be  killed  at  once,  the  fact  that  about  nine  o'clock  they 
Our  nurse  had  said  burglars  always  killed  climbed  down  from  the  roof,  very  tired 
people  who  were  scared.  So  I  decided  to  and  hungry,  for  of  course  no  one  of  them 
frighten  them  off  in  a  way  they  would  had  bothered  about  food  on  that, their  last 
never  suspect,  and  quaking  with  terror,  exalted  day. 
my  throat  so  dry  I  could  scarcely  make        I   saw   one   woman   stirring   up   some 
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chicken  food — the  famished  hens  collected 
about  her  feet — still  dressed  in  her  sheet 
that  flopped  clumsily  at  every  movement 
of  her  arm. 

The  hired  man  stayed  all  night  on  the 
roof,  and  it  almost  broke  his  heart  that  the 
end  of  the  world  did  not  come.  When  you 
have  expected  to  "float  in  glory,  blowing 
on  a  golden  trumpet  near  the  throne,"  it  is 
hard  next  day  to  have  to  kill  potato-bugs 
instead. 

I  had  been  much  excited  all  day  myself, 
but  rather  interested  than  frightened,  I 
was  so  curious  as  to  what  it  would  be  like 
if  the  world  did  end.  Yet  it  made  me  dis- 
tinctly nervous  that  Mamma  had  not 
gone  to  the  prayer-meeting.  Perhaps  that 
would  count  against  her  if  it  were  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  I  myself  did  creep  into 
the  back  of  the  church,  and  there  that 
usually  satisfied  and  decorous  assembly 
were  praying  and  crying  like  the  "shout- 
ing Methodists"  our  cook  once  took  me 
to  see.  The  whole  day  was  decidedly  a 
strain  and  most  disquieting,  and  My  Imp 
kept  reminding  me  of  all  the  things  I  had 
done  that  I  ought  not  to  have  done.  And 
even  if  the  world  did  not  end,  the  yellow 
day  itself  was  still  a  fact,  an  unexplained 
and  creepy  fact.  It  had  come  upon  us 
from  somewhere  and  many  more  like  it 
might  descend  upon  us,  and  then  I  was 
sure  we  should  all  scream.  If  it  had 
only  done  something  it  would  have  been 
more  bearable.  One  longed  for  a  terrific 
thunder-storm  to  shatter  the  heavy  still- 
ness. 

The  last  spring  we  lived  in  Cincinnati 
was  the  year  of  one  of  the  great  Ohio 
floods,  and  Harry  and  I  were  taken  down 
to  see  it.     We  drove  through  blocks  and 

(To  be  followed  in  O 


blocks  of  streets  where  the  water  came  to 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  of  our  carriage,  and 
all  the  lower  stories  of  the  houses  were 
flooded,  the  people  living  up-stairs  and  go- 
ing about  in  boats  that  they  had  to  climb 
out  of  windows  to  reach. 

Finally,  we  came  to  a  place  where  we 
could  go  up  some  steps  to  the  bridge,  and 
from  there  we  saw  the  whole  snarling, 
turbulent,  orange-colored  monster  foam- 
ing down  upon  us,  tossing  uprooted  trees 
and  wreckage  like  the  leaves  on  a  brook. 
There  were  even  whole  houses,  small 
wooden  ones,  tumbling  along  on  their  sides, 
jerked  this  way  and  that,  their  slanting 
windows  looking  up  at  us  with  a  cock- 
eyed expression  of  despair  as  if  they  sim- 
ply could  not  understand  it  all.  Harry 
had  a  splendid  time  counting  the  objects 
that  tore  past  us,  some  dangerously  near 
the  bridge,  and  longed  for  a  house  with  a 
wrecked  family  inside.  But  it  was  the 
river  itself  that  fascinated  and  appalled 
me.  I  felt  I  was  in  the  very  Presence  of 
the  Person  itself  of  all  the  terrors  that  I 
had  vaguely  and  awfully  felt  during  my 
life.  It  was  the  sum  total  of  all  Una 
Mary's  nightmares  personified  into  this 
gigantic,  implacable  wild  beast,  that  yet 
was  not  a  wild  beast,  and  was  more  ter- 
rible so.  He  was  alive,  untamable,  im- 
personal, and  to  be  touched  by  no  appeal. 
The  very  sky,  dimmed  by  the  mist  of  his 
foaming,  seemed  remote  and  helpless. 

It  was  so  wild  and  fierce  I  knew  it  was 
like  Death  and  smallpox  and  war.  Every- 
thing dreadful  that  I  knew  or  had  im- 
agined was  summed  up  in  that  Flood,  and 
later,  when  I  heard  of  the  "  Wrath  of  God," 
I  knew  it  must  be  like  that  seething  ma- 
lignity. 

ctober  by  "Mammy.") 
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THE    MAKE-GOOD   COUNTRY 

By  Frederick   Palmer 
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T  had  been  a  race  against 
war  for  him  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  trans- 
ferred the  bulk  of  his  Fourth 
Avenue  savings-bank  ac- 
count into  a  letter  of  credit 
and  started  from  his  new  home  to  his  old. 
A  race  against  war  across  Europe  and 
across  Bulgaria,  in  the  fever  of  the  mobili- 
zation of  troops  and  guns !  A  race  against 
war  since  he  had  aUghted  at  the  railroad 
station  at  Adrianople  and  set  out  on  foot 
over  the  miserable  Turkish  roads! 

The  vigor  of  young  muscles  reacting 
springily  from  enforced  confinement,  Rad- 
ko  Alexieff  travelled  at  the  speed  of  an 
Alaskan  hiker  in  a  gold  rush,  from  pleas- 
ure no  less  than  from  purpose. 

"Not  yet!"  he  thought,  whenever  he 
came  to  rising  ground  and  listened  with- 
out hearing  the  sound  of  battle. 

All  he  asked  of  the  Sultan  and  King 
Ferdinand  was  to  wait  hostilities  till  night- 
fall and  his  errand  was  done.  Reaching  a 
high  hill  after  a  steep  climb,  he  smiled  in 
relief  to  find  that  silence  still  prevailed 
• — the  vast  silence  of  the  Balkans,  of  a  land 
without  factories  or  trolleys  or  automo- 
biles, its  treeless,  fenceless  pastures  grazed 
bare,  isolated  from  the  world  of  progress. 

"One  thing  sure,"  said  Radko  Alexieff, 
American,  to  himself,  "nobody  ever  gets 
nervous  prostration  here  and  nobody  ever 
hustles  except  in  an  insurrection." 

In  that  village  hidden  in  the  next  valley, 
with  the  minaret  of  a  mosque  showing 
above  the  sky-line,  he  had  been  born ;  and 
from  that  village  he  had  gone  forth  a  Bul- 
garian and  a  Turkish  subject,  in  sheep- 
skin jacket  and  cap,  to  pass  the  portals  of 
Ellis  Island  to  the  great  adventure  that 
lay  beyond.  A  mile  farther  lay  the  Bul- 
garian frontier  of  European  Turkey. 

Approaching  was  an  old  shepherd  in 
native  homespuns,  his  face  a  wind-tough- 
ened field  of  furrows  crisscrossed  with 
wrinkles,  which  drew  together  around  a 


thin  slit  of  mouth  pressed  against  toothless 
gums.     Radko  broke  into  a  run,  crying: 

"  It  is  you.  Uncle  Demetry !  You  came 
to  meet  me!" 

His  own  features  with  American  frank- 
ness reflected  the  liveliness  of  his  emotions, 
but  Uncle  Demetry's  remained  fixed  and 
grim,  like  the  Balkan  mountain  ridges, 
even  after  his  nephew  had  thrown  his  arms 
around  the  old  man. 

"So  you  are  Radko — Sonia's  son — my 
sister's  son!"  said  he,  as  they  started  on 
toward  the  village.  His  shrewd  little  eyes 
took  deliberate  account  oT  Radko 's  Ameri- 
can shoes,  with  their  bulging  toes,  and  his 
soft  hat  with  crown  rolled  in,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  ready-made  suit  which  was  the 
reigning  popular  style  from  Maine  to 
California.  "  You  are  dressed  worse  than 
the  clerks  in  Sofia!"  Uncle  Demetry  con- 
cluded. "But  you've  grown  big — big  as 
your  father  was." 

"And  mother?  She  is  still  well?" 
Radko  demanded  in  the  next  breath. 

"In  half  an  hour  she  will  be  trembling 
with  joy,  her  arms  around  you,"  said 
Uncle  Demetry. 

"This  very  night  I  mean  to  have  her 
across  the  frontier,"  said  Radko.  "We 
shall  need  a  cart." 

"I  have  arranged  for  one,"  Uncle  De- 
metry replied. 

"And  Marya?  How  is  she?"  Radko 
asked. 

There  Uncle  Demetry's  eyes  demon- 
strated that  they  were  capable  of  twinkle, 
and  of  a  kind  of  knowing  and  teasing 
twinkle  which  made  Radko  blush. 

"Well.  You  shall  soon  see.  Your 
mother  will  tell  you  all.  That  is  a 
woman's  affair,"  replied  Uncle  Demetry. 
"Is  it  true  that  the  man  you  call  the  boss 
in  your  letters  has  raised  you  to  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week?"  he  asked. 

"Surest  thing  you  know!"  answered 
Radko,  unconsciously  in  English,  and  then 
confirmed  his  statement  in  Bulgarian. 
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"Wonderful  country,  America!"  ob- 
served Uncle  Demetry,  somewhat  sceptic- 
ally. "  Money  seems  to  be  as  thick  there 
as  wool  on  a  sheep's  back;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  have  to  wear  clothes  fit  for 
no  Christian  in  order  to  get  your  share." 

''No,  you  must  work  hard  for  it;  you 
must  make  good! "  replied  Radko.  ''And 
I  like  the  clothes.     They're  American!" 

"Pouf!  pouf!"  Uncle  Demetry  blew 
out  his  lips. 

"And  the  w^ar!  If  it  will  only  wait  a 
few  hours  longer!"  said  Radko. 

"Ah!  The  war!"  Uncle  Demetry's 
eyes  glinted  savagely.  "But  I  like  it  not, 
taking  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  in  as  allies. 
They  will  trick  us.  They're  all  liars !  Only 
the  Bulgars  are  honest." 

"The  same  old  hates!  Race  against 
race!"  thought  Radko.  "In  America," 
he  began — but  why  tell  Uncle  Demetry 
that  in  America  Bulgars  and  Greeks  and 
Serbs  had  an  equal  chance  to  get  citizen- 
ship papers,  and  earn  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
and  nobody  wanted  to  listen  to  their 
prejudices? 

"I  wait!  I  pray,"  resumed  Uncle  De- 
metry, "  for  the  flash  of  our  bayonets  across 
the  frontier!  The  Bulgarian  nation  is 
coming  to  deliver  us  Bulgars  who  live 
under  the  Turks.  We  shall  have  our  re- 
venge. The  Turk  has  grown  soft  and  fat 
— yes,  soft  and  fat,  like  that  beast!" 

The  furrows  and  wrinkles  twitched  in 
revulsion  as  he  pointed  a  skinny  fore- 
finger toward  a  Turkish  officer  who  was 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage on  horseback;  a  man  of  about  Rad- 
ko's  age,  powerfully  built  and  inclined  to 
flesh,  with  his  mustache  ends  turned  up 
jauntily  in  Prussian  fashion.  Suddenly 
Uncle  Demetry  gripped  Radko's  hand  in 
warning. 

"Take  care  you  don't  look  up  at  him! 
Look  at  the  ground!"  he  said. 

As  the  officer  rode  by  Uncle  Demetry 's 
wrinkles  showed  that  they  could  really 
smile.  The  smile  was  silkily  respectful  as 
he  made  a  deferential  bow;  the  mask  of 
fawning  with  which  a  man  of  a  subject 
race  hides  his  feelings  before  his  rulers. 

On  his  part  Radko  made  no  obeisance 
— not  he,  with  a  steady  job  in  New  York 
at  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  his  citizenship 
papers  in  his  pocket.  Nor  would  he  hide 
his  face.     He  regarded  the  big  Turkish 


captain  much  as  he  would  anybody  he 
passed  on  Broadway.  But  after  the  cap- 
tain had  gone  by  and  he  looked  around  to 
see  Uncle  Demetry 's  wrinkles  again  graven 
in  flint,  he  asked: 

"Isn't  that  Sabat,  the  son  of  Ali,  the 
old  bey  of  my  time — the  fellow  I  had  the 
fight  with  just  before  I  went  away?" 

"Yes,  you  simpleton — the  fight  that 
made  you  fly  in  the  night  to  escape  from 
the  old  bey's  anger!"  growled  Uncle  De- 
metry. "  And  you  stared  him  right  in  the 
face  as  if  you  were  the  Sultan  himself! 
He  remembers  you.  He  sometimes  speaks 
of  you.  He  does  not  forget.  You  are  in 
Turkey — Macedonian  Turkey,  you  fool — 
and  not  yet  across  the  frontier  with  your 
mission  finished." 

This  idea  of  holding  malice  over  a  boys' 
scrap  was  too  much  for  the  American  risi- 
bilities of  Radko.  He  burst  into  laughter, 
free,  hearty  laughter  that  rang  over  the 
bare  hills.  Uncle  Demetry  frowned  per- 
plexedly and  contemptuously.  Uncle  De- 
metry had  laughed  only  a  few  times  since 
he  had  been  old  enough  to  carry  a  rifle. 
The  best  laugh  he  had  ever  had  was  when 
he  killed  a  Turkish  captain,  hand  to  hand, 
in  the  last  insurrection. 

"And  Marya?"  Radko  proceeded. 
"She  wrote  me  that  with  the  death  of  her 
mother  a  great  change  had  come  over  her 
life.  What  is  she  like?  Has  she  grown 
tall?     Has " 

"Make  your  steps  as  fast  as  your 
tongue,  impatient  child,  and  all  your 
questions  will  be  answered !  '^  interrupted 
Uncle  Demetry,  who  was  bred  in  the  in- 
direction of  the  East.  "And  I  will  meet 
you  at  your  mother's  door.  I  go  this  way 
for  the  cart." 

He  took  a  branch  path  while  Radko 
kept  on  with  the  one  leading  into  the  main 
street.  After  he  had  gone  a  few  yards, 
Uncle  Demetry  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  with  a  cunning  and  warning 
glance,  and  called: 

"If  you  see  that  old  sinner  Ahmed'' — 
who  was  Marya's  father — "  don't  mention 
that  you  recollect  that  he  ever  had  a 
daughter!" 

A  little  farther  and  Radko  was  looking 
down  upon  the  huddle  of  houses  in  the 
midst  of  the  drainage  from  the  hills; 
around  the  dirty  white  domes  of  the 
mosques  and  the  single  small  Christian 
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church  which  he  had  known  in  boyhood. 
His  life  there  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
remote  and  shadowy  incarnation,  as  do 
native  memories  to  many  another  emi- 
grant of  the  races  tossed  from  Ellis  Island 
into  the  American  melting-pot.  Except- 
ing those  of  blood  ties,  the  sweetest  mem- 
ory was  that  of  the  old  American  mission- 
ary who  had  come  to  live  next  door  to  his 
family  when  Radko  was  twelve.  He  had 
taught  Radko  English,  and  in  turn  Radko 
had  taught  English  to  Marya  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  Alexieff  doorstep  or  under 
a  mulberry- tree  in  Ahmed's  garden. 

Though  Marya  had  the  name  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  also  her  mother's,  her 
father  was  a  Mohammedan.  You  could 
ride  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south,  in  race- 
broiling  Macedonia  all  day,  and  perhaps 
not  find  another  instance  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  Turk  and  Christian  Bulgar. 
Ahmed  was  older  than  his  wife,  who  had 
been  a  village  beauty  and  an  orphan,  and 
Ahmed  was  rich.  There  was  nothing  he 
could  refuse  her  when  she  smiled  on  him. 
His  fellow  Mohammedans  said  that  she 
exercised  a  charm  over  him,  and  that  such 
a  marriage  was  against  the  law  of  the 
Prophet,  and  no  good  could  come  of  it; 
and  the  Christians  also  said  that  it  was 
against  the  law  of  God,  and  no  good  could 
come  of  it.  Or,  to  be  exact,  all  the  Chris- 
tians said  so  except  the  old  missionary, 
who  was  always  talking  about  education 
and  sanitation  and  loving  your  neighbor. 
Therefore  had  he  come  to  the  Balkans  to 
sow  seed,  as  he  expressed  it. 

Marya  had  been  ten  years  old  when 
Radko,  at  sixteen,  left  home  hurriedly  on 
advice  after  he  had  held  Sabat,  the  son  of 
Ali  the  bey,  down  in  the  mud  of  the  street 
until  he  cried  for  mercy.  At  that  time 
she  gave  promise  of  being  as  beautiful  as 
her  mother.  It  was  good  fun  for  Radko 
to  watch  her  dimples  playing,  and  the  tips 
of  her  very  white  teeth  showing  as  she  re- 
peated English  words,  and  frowned  and 
laughed  over  her  mistakes  in  pronuncia- 
tion; and  the  magic  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  and  Kismet  gleamed  from  her 
dark  eyes.  At  their  parting  they  promised 
to  write  to  each  other  in  English.  They 
had  established  an  international  corre- 
spondence school  for  two,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  Turk  and  the  struggling 
young  Bulgar  in  that  distant  land  where, 


as  Radko  wrote,  ''If  you  make  good  you 
are  all  right."  So  Marya,  given  to  the 
figurative  speech  of  the  East,  called  Amer- 
ica the  ''make-good  country." 

Radko  earned  his  first  money  shovelling 
snow  after  a  great  storm  in  New  York. 
He  peeled  potatoes  and  washed  dishes  in 
restaurants;  he  worked  as  a  day-laborer. 
Yet  always  he  had  managed  to  send  a 
little  money  home,  and  a  good  deal  since 
his  father's  death  and  his  mother  had  been 
dependent  on  him  for  support.  Oh,  it 
had  been  hard  for  the  first  few  years, 
harder  than  Americans  who  did  not  ar- 
rive at  citizenship  by  the  way  of  Ellis  Is- 
land ever  realize.  But  the  hardness  of 
it  gave  his  success  a  sweetness  which  the 
native-born  who  rise  to  fifty  a  week  can 
never  know. 

All  the  American  enthusiasms  became 
his.  He  loved  to  impart  them  to  others. 
Keeping  his  compact,  he  was  still  writing 
to  Marya  as  a  teacher  writes  to  a  pupil, 
without  any  mention  of  love  even  after 
she  was  eighteen,  which  makes  a  girl 
almost  an  old  maid  in  Turkey.  He  re- 
corded the  height  of  the  latest  sky- 
scraper, and  the  progress  of  the  major 
league  pennant  races,  and  many  things  as 
occult  to  Marya,  dwelling  in  the  lap  of  the 
Thracian  hills,  as  the  romances  of  ancient 
Bagdad  to  us.  Her  only  pastime  was  her 
painstaking  answers  and  her  endeavors 
to  visualize  the  marvels  he  described. 
Her  last  letter  was  in  the  same  pocket  with 
his  passport.  He  did  not  know  why  he 
had  brought  it  along,  unless  for  its  quaint- 
ness.  Perhaps  the  quaintness  of  Marya's 
efforts  in  English  accounted  for  keeping 
up  the  correspondence. 

"Dear  Friend: 

"  It  is  to  give  me  the  abundant  pleasure 
to  read  your  conviction  that  my  English 
do  improve  "  [wrote  Marya], "  when  I  hiwc 
to  perform  with  your  corrections  and  the 
help  of  dictionary  and  the  clippys  of  news- 
papers you  inclosurc  with  marked  Ameri- 
can slang  words.  This  give  me  some 
happy  thought  when  I  am  so  sad  from 
revolutionary  circumstances,  since  my 
mother  go  to  long  rest  and  my  father  has 
so  change  in  the  temper.  For  I  am  much 
flattered  by  such  a  sure  tiling  swell  coni- 
]-)linient  from  the  great  scholar  who  make 
fifty  dollars  a  week  by  his  personal  un- 
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divided  efforts  in  the  make-good  country 
and  know  English  by  talking  him  all  day 
like  the  brook  babble  over  the  stones.  The 
English  is  hard  for  me,  like  the  brook  do 
have  to  run  up  hill  over  self  same  stones. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  hard  for  me  the  Eng- 
lish, but  happy  for  me  in  peeved  bereave- 
ment. It  make  the  sun  wing  fast  to  take 
the  dictionary  and  hunt  through  the  many 
little  types  for  understanding  your  big 
words  and  catch  with  proper  spelling  big 
words  to  make  answer.  Most  particular 
hard  of  all  is  to  know  where  to  put  big 
words.  The  ubiquitous  desire  to  make  them 
all  perpendicularly  correct  sometimes  cor- 
rugate the  brow  with  the  headache. 

''Please  write  to  me  always,  which  is  so 
kind  of  you  to  cure  my  sadness.  It  will 
not,  I  hope,  to  make  jealous  the  beautiful 
American  girls  in  their  shirt  waists  drink- 
ing the  ice  cream  soda  that  you  teach  me 
the  English.  For  is  that  not  what  they 
call  co-education  in  emancipated  women 
and  perfectly  allowable?  I  should  like 
much  to  see  the  shirt  waist  girls.  I  should 
like  much  to  wear  the  shirt  waist  and 
drink  the  ice  cream  soda  and  thus  to  im- 
prove my  English  on  native  soil. 

"It  must  be  wonderful  to  shoot  higher 
than  the  minarets  of  Adrianople  in  ex- 
pressed elevators  and  fall  all  the  way  back 
down  without  any  fractures  of  the  anat- 
omy or  injuries  to  the  flesh.  Yes,  indeed, 
not  to  mention  wonderful  jump  on  elec- 
tric cars  and  pay  five  cents  as  you  enter 
please  and  the  next  minute  so  quick  to 
be  in  Coney  Island  or  Chicago  or  polo 
grounds  with  the  fans,  watching  the  ball 
games  batting  the  umpire.  Are  the  ball 
games  fans  also  electric  like  those  rocking 
you  sleepy  with  cold  in  the  neck  when 
weather  is  hot  with  high  general  humid- 
ity? 

''Please  write  to  me.  It  is  not  more 
than  few  wiggles  of  finger  effort  on  won- 
derful typewriter  to  make  one  little  letter 
which  gives  your  admiring  pupil  long 
time  in  lone  village  of  Turkey  to  read 
and  answer  with  correct  spelling  out  of 
dictionary.  Sure  thing.  Please  write. 
Pray  accept  my  kind  regards  and  believe 
me  your  obedient  servant, 

"Marya. 

"P.  S.  Have  I  not  used  a  lot  of  long 
dictionary  words?  I  hope  they  are  not 
uncomfortably  in  the  wrong  places." 


As  Radko  came  into  the  muddy  main 
street,  with  its  few  huge  cobbles,  slippery 
beacons  in  a  sea  of  mud,  there  was  her 
father's  house,  no  more  changed  than  the 
rest  of  the  village.  He  recollected  how  it 
had  once  seemed  a  grand  mansion  to  him, 
this  unpainted  affair  of  wood,  conspicuous 
by  its  two  stories  and  its  overhanging 
balcony.  Somewhere  behind  the  lattices 
of  the  balcony  was  the  other  party  to 
the  international  correspondence  school. 
He  glanced  upward,  but  saw  no  pair  of 
dark  eyes  which  should  have  been  peer- 
ing out  when  a  young  man  passed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Western  idea  of  oriental 
romance. 

Picking  his  way  along  the  narrow  ledge 
of  stones  that  formed  the  sidewalk  came  a 
white-haired  Turk,  with  a  straight-backed, 
peaked  head  under  his  fez,  and  big  nose 
and  brown  face.  It  was  Ahmed,  Marya's 
father;  and  Ahmed  was  truly  very  old,  his 
steps  feeble.  Though  noted  in  Radko's 
boyhood  among  his  people  for  his  sunny 
disposition,  no  less  than  for  his  liberal 
views,  he  now  wore  a  rapt  and  hard  ex- 
pression. He  bestowed  on  the  stranger  in 
foreign  clothes  a  sharp,  critical  glance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  contemptuous  shrug,  which 
seemed  to  express  his  opinion  of  all  un- 
believers. 

"He  didn't  recognize  me,"  thought 
Radko,  looking  back  to  see  Ahmed  enter- 
ing his  house.  " '  My  father  has  so  change 
in  the  temper,'"  he  recalled  the  words  of 
Marya's  letter. 

A  bend  in  the  street  and  he  was  before 
an  old  woman  waiting  in  a  doorway.  She 
bore  a  family  likeness  to  her  brother  De- 
metry.  Her  face  was  as  crisscrossed  with 
wrinkles  and  as  foreign  to  the  mobility  of 
smiles  as  his,  and  she  was  even  more  bent. 
In  her  eyes,  which  reflected  the  veritable 
sorrow  of  the  Balkan  centuries,  at  sight 
of  her  son  came  a  beam  that  was  young 
with  girlhood,  and  old  with  a  primitive 
faith.  While  Radko  held  her  close  she 
breathed  fast  but  did  not  sob.  When  he 
let  her  go  her  gaze  dwelt  on  his  face,  then 
on  the  sturdy  figure  in  its  strange,  neat, 
foreign  garb,  then  a  long  time  on  his  face 
again  in  silence. 

"Son  Radko!"  she  breathed,  the  words 
expressing  all  her  pride  in  the  grave  dig- 
nity of  the  East.  "All  alone  in  that  far 
country  you  fought  your  battle  and  every 
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month  sent  me  money.  Son  Ralph!  Is 
that  the  way  they  call  you  in  America — 
Ralph?" 

"Yes,  I  am  Ralph  in  America,  little 
mother! "  Radko  said,  smiling  as  he  kissed 
her  again. 

''I  see  the  same  thing  in  your  face  that 
was  there  the  day  you  went  away,  when  I 
gave  you  up  for  lost,  you  were  going  so 
far,"  she  said.  "It's  like  sunshine,  like 
hope — hope  that  has  lasted  after  you  were 
a  man  grown.  It  wouldn't  have  remained 
if  you'd  stayed  here.  Do  all  the  people  in 
the  make-good  country  have  that  in  their 
faces — the  sunshine  of  hope?" 

"Yes,  if  they  like  to  make  good — and 
they  come  from  the  Balkans,"  Radko 
added.  "And  you  are  ready  to  go,  little 
mother?  We  must  not  talk.  We  must 
hurry.  I  want  you  across  the  frontier 
before  the  war  begins." 

"Ready,  son  Ralph,  as  soon  as  De- 
metry  comes  with  the  cart,"  answered  the 
mother,  and  she  pointed  to  a  few  pack- 
ages by  the  door,  which  left  little  worth 
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carrying  even  across  the  street  in  that 
bare  room. 

" Oh,  you  will  like  America! "  exclaimed 
Radko.  "And  you  needn't  take  that 
chair.  You  won't  want  it  in  the  little 
fiat  in  Harlem  I've  furnished  for  you. 
There  are  cushioned  chairs  and  a  gilded 
centre  table" — he  was  falling  into  the  fig- 
urative language  of  the  East  himself,  now 
— "which  is  as  bright  as  the  gold  crescent 
on  a  minaret!  And  the  sewing-machine 
whose  needle  makes  a  tiny,  singing  shaft 
of  light  as  it  sews  ten  times  as  fast  as  by 
hand !  Over  there,  as  soon  as  people  have 
a  little  money  they  don't  buy  more  am- 
munition and  go  out  to  kill  other  people. 
Oh,  you  will  like  the  flat!  It's  clean  and 
bright,  with  steam  heat  to  keep  you  warm 
all  winter.  And  you'll  have  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  by  the  window  and  look  out  at 
the  busy  street,  where  the  shining  brass  of 
the  automobiles  flashes  by  like  an  endless 
train  of  comets  over  the  gray  sky  of  the 
pavement." 

"Yes,  as  you  wrote  to  Marya  and  to 
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me,"  said  his  mother,  giving  him  a  studi- 
ous glance  at  the  mention  of  Marya's 
name.  "We  exchanged  our  letters  and 
read  them  together  in  secret,  and  laughed 
over  them;  and  I  cried,  too,  I  was  so 
proud  of  you!" 

"I  must  see  Mary  a  before  I  go — there 
must  be  time  enough  to  spare  for  that!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Now,  before  Uncle  De- 
metry  comes  with  the  cart!  Come!" 
He  took  her  gently  by  the  arm  to  start. 

"That's  not  so  easy,  son  Ralph!"  re- 
plied the  mother. 

"  Not  easy?  Why,  she  lives  next  door!" 
said  Radko,  fully  American  in  thought  for 
the  moment. 

"You  are  in  Turkey,  son.  Since  his 
wife's  death  old  Ahmed  has  turned  devil. 
He  thinks  he  owes  Allah  repentance  for 
marrying  a  Christian,  and  he  must  pay 
or  he  will  not  get  into  Paradise.  He  has 
made  Marya  cover  her  face  and  prostrate 
herself  to  Mecca.  She  is  never  permitted 
to  go  into  the  street.  He  treats  her  ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  idea  that  a  woman 
has  no  soul,  and  is  meant  only  for  the  de- 
light of  her  superior,  man!" 

"  Little  Marya  shut  up  like  that !  Why, 
it's  silly!  It's  ridiculous — it's  like  a  plot 
out  of  the  movies,  that  makes  your  eyes 
bulge  in  suspense,  but  never  happens  in 
real  life!"  exclaimed  Radko. 

His  mother's  eyes  lighted  at  his  emo- 
tion. 

"How  I  feel  for  her!"  she  went  on. 
"  Marya  has  been  like  a  daughter  to  me. 
But  I  have  not  told  you  all.  Ahmed  has 
arranged  for  her  to  marry  Sabat." 

"  When  she  does  not  love  him?  " 

"Love  him!  He  makes  her  blood  run 
cold!  Love  him!  Who  do  you  think 
Marya  loves?"  the  mother  demanded, 
almost  challengingly. 

"And  Ahmed  is  in  the  house  now — I 
saw  him  go  in ! "  Radko  broke  out  in  hasty, 
clipped  sentences  of  indignation.  "  Of  all 
the — why,  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she  was 
a  little  girl!  I  suppose  the  old  fellow 
would  bar  the  door.  We  must  find  a 
way!" 

His  mother  screwed  her  lips  into  a  kind 
of  smile  and  looked  significantly  toward 
Uncle  Demetry,  who  now  appeared  in  the 
doorway  and  returned  his  sister's  look  in 
kind. 

Uncle  Demetry  thought  highly  of  his 


cunning.  He  could  hold  his  own  in  sub- 
tlety and  evasion,  or  with  rifle  in  hand, 
with  the  best  of  the  racial  enemies.  If  he 
had  told  Radko  of  his  plan  at  first,  why, 
it  would  have  been  no  plan,  to  his  mind, 
for  want  of  oriental  circumlocution.  He 
would  not  have  been  a  worthy  son  of  the 
Balkans,  but  a  mere  blundering,  talkative 
novice,  babbling  the  brains  out  of  his 
wise  old  head. 

"Here  is  your  cart!"  said  Uncle  De- 
metry. "Now,  I've  an  engagement  with 
Ahmed  to  look  at  his  sheep.  He  wants  to 
sell  them  and  get  away  before  the  war  be- 
gins. Ah" — Uncle  Demetry  fetched  a 
winking  grimace  with  his  stiff,  wrinkled 
features — "I  shall  drive  a  good  bargain! 
When  you  see  us  go  by  the  coast  is  clear," 
he  added,  as  he  started  away,  "unless  you 
play  the  fool,  Radko,  and  stand  in  the 
doorway  and  call  out  who  you  are,  and 
where  you  are  going — which  is  the  way 
they  do  in  America,  I  believe!" 

In  a  few  minutes  Uncle  Demetry  passed 
by,  telling  Ahmed,  at  his  side,  that  the  war 
was  bound  to  make  sheep  so  cheap  that 
there  would  be  no  giving  them  away;  and 
when  they  were  out  of  sight  Radko  and 
his  mother  hurried  out,  keeping  to  the 
cover  of  the  wall  between  the  two  gardens 
till  they  came  to  a  gate  which  he  knew  of 
old.  Through  this  gate  Marya  used  to 
come  to  receive  her  lessons  in  English 
from  the  old  missionary  on  the  Alexieff 
doorstep. 

"Stay  here  a  minute!  I  will  see  if 
she  is  ready,"  said  the  mother,  when 
they  were  at  the  rear  door  of  Ahmed's 
house. 

Radko's  feelings  were  mixed.  His  curi- 
osity to  see  Marya  was  weakened  by  the 
consciousness  that  his  mother  had  abetted 
a  romance  between  them.  He  realized 
how  his  letters  might  have  encouraged  the 
idea,  while  all  the  time  his  purpose  had 
been  centred  on  seeing  his  mother  safe  out 
of  the  Balkans  forever,  comfortably  set- 
tled in  the  Harlem  fiat.  Then,  if  he  were 
going  to  marry,  he  would  fall  in  love  with 
an  American  girl.  The  picture  of  Marya 
which  he  carried  in  mind  was  at  the 
age  of  ten,  in  pigtails.  During  the  eight 
years  which  had  wrought  such  changes  in 
him,  her  horizon  had  been  bounded  by 
this  miserable  Turkish  village.  In  an- 
other hour  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  the 
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frontier.  He  could  not  be  making  love  to 
Marya  in  a  few  minutes,  if  this  were  what 
his  mother  expected  of  him.  He  was  al- 
most wishing  that  the  charm  of  her  fas- 
cinating written  English  might  not  be 
spoiled  by  seeing  her  in  the  flesh,  when  his 
mother  reappeared. 

"Go  in!"  she  told  him.     "I  wait  for 
you  at  home!"     She  gave  him  a  parting 


glance  that  said  in  the  language  of  the 
East:   "I  leave  the  rest  to  fate!" 

As  he  entered  the  main  room  of  Ah- 
med's house  he  saw  standing  at  the  other 
end  a  girl  in  Turkish  costume.  Very  slen- 
der she  was,  and  she  seemed  to  float 
toward  him  with  swift,  gliding  steps. 
Her  hair  was  a  lustrous  black,  a  great  mass 
of  it,  such  as  her  mother  had  had,  and 
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under  it  an  olive  brow,  and  long,  dark  accepted  form  of  hospitality  of  the  make- 
lashes  fringing  eyes  that  were  startled  and  good  country?         > 
questioning.     But  her  face  was  hidden  be-  "But  it  is  not  yet  that  we  say  Howdy 
hind  the  conventional  Turkish  veil,  which  do  and  Hello  and  pass  the  handshakes," 
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fluttered  with  her  quick  breaths  as  she 
paused  before  Radko  with  a  look  of  trem- 
ulous, childish  appeal. 

''Mister  Ralph,  please  to  take  the  hos- 
pitable welcome  after  your  long  journey 
by  sea  and  land!"  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
studied  English  of  a  set  speech  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  Her  voice  was  as  soft 
as  the  summer  breezes  of  the  i^gean,  and 
her  accent,  which  was  the  product  of  les- 
son-book practice  without  a  teacher,  had 
a  compelling  charm. 

Apollo  fitted  by  a  Fifth  Avenue  tailor 
could  not  have  been  more  splendid  to 
her  than  Radko  in  the  bloom  of  young 
manhood,  his  stalwart  form  giving  grace 
to  his  ready-mades.  He  was  conscious 
of  her  naive  and  wondering  admiration, 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  quite 
like  what  she  had  dreamed  him  to  be. 
Though  he  knew  the  batting  averages 
of  the  star  batters  of  the  major  league, 
and  had  been  on  a  debating  team  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  our  cosmopolitan  was  at  a 
loss  for  words  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
vincial little  Turkish  girl.  His  silence 
troubled  her.     Had  she  neglected  some 


she  said,  as  her  hand  went  out  impul- 
sively. 

For  a  second  her  fingers  rested  in  his, 
and  then  fluttered  free,  as  she  blushed  on 
finding  that  he  was  still  only  staring  at 
her  and  not  speaking.  Was  this  really 
little  Marya,  this  grown  woman  so  straight 
and  slender,  with  her  great  eyes  clouded 
now  with  doubt?  he  wondered.  He  had 
a  sense  of  a  tongue  unable  to  translate  any 
one  of  his  confused  thoughts. 

''  Why — why  doesn't  he  say  something? 
What  have  I  done  that  is  wrong?"  she 
wondered. 

As  a  hostess,  she  was  in  the  position  of 
one  who  proceeds  from  written  rules  of 
etiquette  for  our  best  society  rather  than 
from  experience.  She  recollected  that  in 
his  letters  he  had  told  how  the  shirt-waist 
girls  invited  young  men  to  sit  down,  and 
made  them  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  she 
recollected  all  that  she  had  read  in  the 
newspaper  ''clippys"  about  co-education 
and  emancipation  of  women .  Like  all  host- 
esses in  doubt,  she  tried  to  conceal  her 
distraction  and  appear  cool  and  natural. 

''Please  to  come,  friend  Ralph!"  she 
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said ;  and  turning  with  a  swift  step  she  led  quickly  in  elevators  in  the  department 
the  way  into  a  room  typically  Turkish,  stores.  She  flung  some  of  the  pillows  of 
with  a  divan  along  the  latticed  window    the  divan  aside,  disclosing  the  hiding-place 
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A  bare,  graceful  forearm  shot  up  and  whipped  the  veil  aside,  revealing  her  face. — Page  336. 

balcony.     ''The    very    room,"    she    ex-  of  the  dog-eared  old  dictionary  and  the 

claimed,  stumbling  on  desperately  in  her  Bible  which  the  venerable  missionary  had 

efforts  at  English,  ''where  I  do  to  so  cor-  given  her,  safe  among  a  lot  of  newspaper 

rugate  brows   in   studying   attempts   at  clip])ings. 

letters  to  make-good  country.     Please  to        "Long,    \'ertebraty    words    and    skmg 

sit  yourself  down."  words,    which    to   make   include   in   one 

Here,    indeed,    she    had    labored    and  aching    brain!"    she    exchiimed,    as    she 

dreamed  that  she  was  a  real  shirt-waist  ]K)inte(l  alternately  at  the  dictionary  and 

girl,  dodging  taxicabs,  and  shooting  up  the   clippings.     "And   this" — she   could 
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not  think  of  any  English  words,  and  so 
she  broke  into  Bulgarian — ''the  Bible 
which  has  neither  the  vertebraty  nor  the 
slang  words,  but  little  words  so  easy  to 
understand,  as  the  old  missionary  said. 
The  cross  he  gave  me,"  she  touched  her 
breast,  "I  carry  here,  close  to  my  heart." 

Radko  had  not  seated  himself  at  her 
invitation.  He  could  find  no  words,  either 
English  or  Bulgarian.  Why  had  he  come 
to  see  her?  What  was  he  going  to  do? 
flashed  the  questions  in  the  background 
of  his  preoccupation  in  watching  her.  He 
felt  like  a  fool;  he  felt — but  he  did  not 
know  how  he  felt.  And  Marya  suddenly 
became  very  still,  glancing  up  at  him 
searchingly.  In  his  eyes  she  could  see 
only  amazement. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  gasp,  and 
rose  a  little  unsteadily.  It  was  her  veil, 
her  inhospitable  veil  that  was  at  fault. 
In  the  make-good  country  girls  did  not 
wear  veils. 

A  bare,  graceful  forearm  shot  up  and 
whipped  the  veil  aside,  revealing  her  face. 
Eyelashes  and  nostrils  and  lips  quivered 
with  the  temerity  of  the  act,  and  a  flush 
suffused  the  brown  cheeks,  with  their  soft, 
regular  lines,  sweeping  down  to  the  oval 
chin.  She  looked  down  at  the  floor,  the 
flush  deepening  before  the  strange  inten- 
sity of  Radko 's  observation. 

Radko's  wits  were  all  in  his  eyes,  and 
in  place  of  words  was  a  lump  as  big  as  if 
his  heart  had  risen  into  his  throat.  He 
was  conscious  of  some  spell  that  her  beauty 
wove  around  his  senses  in  oriental  witch- 
ery. She  was  so  fragile,  so  alive,  at  once 
so  exotic  and  so  real,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  disturbing  her  pose. 

As  his  silence,  so  forbidding  to  her,  con- 
tinued, a  white  spot  appeared  in  the  scar- 
let of  her  cheek.  She  moistened  her  lips, 
which  turned  pale  and  twitching,  and  gave 
a  kind  of  gulping  swallow.  The  woman's 
quick  second  nature,  which  leads  her  sis- 
ters of  the  make-good  country  to  watch 
that  the  top  buttons  of  bathing-blouses 
are  buttoned,  and  that  the  skirts  of  a  low- 
necked  gown  are  over  the  ankles,  now  re- 
verted to  oriental  convention.  She  had 
done  a  shameful  thing  for  a  Turkish  girl ; 
and  she  was  Turkish.  The  make-good 
country  was  not  for  her.  Suddenly  trans- 
formed, with  a  flame  in  her  eyes  and  her  lit- 
tle chin  firm  set,  she  looked  at  him,  crying : 


"Please  go!  This  is  my  room!  Go!" 
while  she  swept  the  veil  toward  her  face. 

But  his  hands  sprang  out  and  grasped 
her  arm,  arresting  the  movement.  Ra- 
tional or  irrational,  Radko  had  decided 
that  a  man  might  fall  in  love  in  a  few — 
a  very  few — minutes'  time.  She  was  a 
good  enough  American  girl  for  him.  He 
had  words  now,  gusts  of  them,  in  the 
pungent  directness  of  his  adopted  land 
and  in  the  imagery  of  the  East.  She  was 
in  his  arms,  soft,  yielding,  throbbing  with 
rapture,  and  in  her  eyes  he  saw  something 
that  completed  the  furnishing  of  the  wait- 
ing flat  in  Harlem. 

"You  will  go  now,  to-day,  with  my 
mother  and  me?"  asked  Radko. 

"Yes,  yes!"  breathed  Marya,  lowering 
her  lashes  and  resting  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

Outside,  the  village  street  was  as  quiet 
as  Marya's  room.  There  was  no  sound 
except  their  breathing  and  their  heart- 
beats; no  sound  until  they  heard  a  jingle 
of  spurs  over  the  stones  under  the  latticed 
window.  At  this,  Marya  tightened  the 
pressure  of  her  arms  around  Radko's  neck 
convulsively;  her  eyes  grew  dull  with 
apprehension. 

"Listen!"  she  whispered. 

The  jingle  of  spurs  stopped  before  the 
door  of  Ahmed's  house,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  this  might  have  been  a  signal  for  an- 
other sound  which  came  from  the  distance 
— a  burst  of  rifle-fire. 

"That's  the  war!  It's  begun!"  Radko 
exclaimed. 

"Too  late — too  late!"  she  gasped. 

"  No,"  said  Radko.  "  We  shall  be  mar- 
ried. You  will  be  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  If  the  Bulgars  win,  we'll  be 
among  friends.  If  the  Turks  win  they 
will  have  to  let  the  wife  of  an  American 
citizen  go!" 

"  Not  the  war,  but  that ! "  she  whispered, 
as  she  drew  away  from  him  with  a  gesture 
to  the  doorway.  The  jingle  of  spurs  was 
very  loud  as  heavy  steps  came  up  the 
stairs.  "Go!  Go,  for  your  life!  It's 
Sabat!  You  are  unarmed!  You  are  in 
a  Turkish  woman's  room — in  the  harem! 
Go!" 

"Not  without  you!"  answered  Radko. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  with  Marya. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  run  away  from 
any  man  with  her  at  his  side. 


Thus  the  Turk  and  the  Christian  fought  barehanded,  man  to  man. — Page  338. 


The  spurs  jingled  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs;  they  were  crossing  the  main  room. 
Marya,  the  Turkish  instinct  again  upper- 
most in  her  fear,  drew  on  her  veil. 

She  was  nearer  the  doorway  than  Radko, 
as  both  faced  toward  it.  Sabat,  seeing  her 
first,  called: 

"  I  came  to  take  my  beautiful  pearl  out 
of  danger." 


Then,  at  sight  of  a  foreigner  in  the 
harem,  the  fire  of  rage  leaped  into  his 
eyes  together  with  recognition,  and  his 
hand  flew  to  his  hij)  and  up  again,  and 
he  covered  Radko  with  his  revolver. 

''So,  it's  you!  You  cannot  run  away 
this  time.  It's  your  face  that  goes  down 
in  the  mud  this  time  and  to  stay!" 

"  Give  me  a  gun,  too,  or  put  up  yours! " 
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Outside  in  the  street  could  be  heard  the  rushing  tread  of  infantry  in  retreat. — Page  339. 


answered  Radko.  ''Fight  fair,  man  to 
man,  as  we  fought  boy  to  boy!" 

Sabat  laughed  mockingly. 

"We  don't  bother  in  time  of  war  to 
fight  fair  with  peasant  dogs  that  break 
into  a  Turkish  woman's  room!"  he  said. 
"We  shoot  them  dead,  as  I  am  going  to 
shoot  you!" 

Then  Marya's  voice,  taut  as  a  violin- 
string,  broke  in  as  she  turned  and  took  a 
step  toward  Sabat. 

"I  asked  him  to  come  in,  Sabat,"  she 
said.  "He  is  an  old  friend,  a  neighbor. 
I  was  foolish — I — "  She  took  another 
step  almost  imperceptibly. 

"  You  asked  him — you — then  it's  all  the 
rriore  reason  that  I  kill  him!"  said  Sabat. 

"Sabat!     Look!     Listen!" 

Marya  had  thrown  off  her  veil.  Her 
face  was  revealed  to  him  in  all  the  glory  of 
trembling  lips  and  appealing  eyes.  The 
sight  of  her  beauty,  of  her  lithe  young 
body,palpitatingwithlong-drawnbreaths, 
stayed  his  finger  on  the  trigger  and  con- 
fused him  for  an  instant. 

"  Because  I  loved  him,  Sabat !  Because 
I  want  to  go  to  the  make-good  country 
with  him  as  his  wife!" 

The  revolver  barrel  quivered  with  a 

fresh  convulsion  of  anger  at  this  news, 

and  then  was  grimly  still  again.     She  was 

there  before  the  Turk  in  all  her  charm  and 
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innocence,  the  prize  which  her  father  had 
given  him,  enjoyed  in  a  comprehensive 
side  glance;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  under  the  gleaming  sight  of  the  re- 
volver, was  the  Radko  of  the  old  grudge 
who  stood  between  him  and  her.  Sabat 
became  mad  with  the  desire  of  possession 
of  the  girl,  and  hate  of  his  enemy. 

Marya  felt  that  desire  in  his  glance  as 
something  horrible;  she  saw  the  flash  of 
murder  in  his  eye,  telling  her  that  he  was 
going  to  fire.  As  she  had  drawn  nearer  to 
him  she  had  kept  poised  on  her  toes.  The 
close,  still  air  of  the  room  seemed  to  crack 
with  an  explosion  coincident  with  a  flutter 
of  soft  woman's  garments,  and  a  swift  leap 
of  bare  arms.  Marya,  who  had  thrown 
up  Sabat's  revolver  so  that  the  bullet 
whistled  over  Radko 's  head,  with  a  sud- 
den strength  in  her  agile  hands  wrested 
it  from  Sabat's  grip. 

"Now,  square  deal  of  make-good  coun- 
try!" she  cried,  as  she  flung  the  revolver 
out  of  the  door  to  go  bounding  over  the 
floor  to  the  wall  of  the  main  room. 

Thus  the  Turk  and  the  Christian  fought 
barehanded,  man  to  man,  even  as  they 
had  fought  boy  to  boy.  The  fight  was 
long  and  hard,  but  the  result  was  the  same 
that  it  had  been  eight  years  before. 

"You  are  still  in  Turkey!  You  broke 
into  a  house!    You  struck  an  ofiScer!  My 
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soldiers  will  come  and  they  will  take  care  towering  sky-scrapers  in  the  distance,  is 
of  you!"  gasped   Sabat,   as  he  lay  ex-  convinced  at  last  that  it  is  all  real  and 
hausted  on  the  floor.  permanent  and  not  some  magic  carpet 
"They  are  here  already!"  replied  Rad-  which  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Balkan 
ko.     "Listen!"     Outside    in    the   street  landscape   with    an    awakening   from   a 
could  be  heard  the  rushing  tread  of  in-  dream.     Even  she  wears  a  shirt-waist, 
fantry  in  retreat.     "Go  and  join  them!"  Though  Marya  is  now  able  to  arrange 
he  added  to  Sabat,  who  hastened  to  act  her  English  words  comfortably  in  their 
on  the  suggestion.  places,  she  still  speaks  them  with  a  charm- 
ing accent ;  and  whether  in  dodging  taxi- 
Seated  on  the  divan  in  the  window  of  cabs  or  finding  bargains  in  the  depart- 
a  Harlem   flat  Radko's  mother,  gazing  ment  stores,  she  holds  her  own  with  the 
on  the  traffic  of  the  streets  below  or  at  the  native-born. 


WALTER    SCOTT 

By    Amalia  Josephine    Burr 

MELROSE 

How  often  has  he  lingered  here  alone 
In  such  a  golden  evensong  of  Spring, 
Making  the  eye-sweet  melody  of  stone 
More  lovely  for  his  words  accom|)anying! 
Singing  for  very  youth  of  heart,  compelled 
By  the  keen  urge  of  beauty,  even  as  now 
Tweed  sings  along  the  valley,  April-swelled, 
While  the  green  fields  flush  slowly  to  the  plow. 

ABBOTSFORD 

This  dream  come  true  in  quaintly  towered  stone, 
This  palace  of  desire's  accomplishment, — 
Here  in  his  hope  already  had  he  known 
A  sunset  calm  of  richlv  earned  content, 
But  a  harsh  clarion  summoned  him  to  fight 
In  sordid  lists,  to  purge  another's  shame. 
Harp-hearted,  he  rang  true,  and  proved  him  knight 
Of  that  high  chivalry  that  reck  not  fame. 
Being  content  to  stand  with  shield  unstained 
Before  God's  face.     Crown  with  a  nation's  meed 
The  Bard, — but  here  where  patient  and  constrained 
He  toiled  where  he  had  hoi)ed  to  soar  indeed, 
Humbled  be  still.     His  victory  is  gained, 
And  of  earth's  wordy  praise  there  is  no  need. 

DRYBURGH 

Here  lies  his  battered  armor,  hacked  and  s(  arred 
By  his  long  ronilict.     See,  what  titter  place 
To  hold  the  garb  S()  honorably  marred? 
Green  house  of  sleej),  from  wliith  the  years  elTaie, 
One  after  one,  man's  futile  traceries 
As  one  by  one  frail  cliildren  of  tiie  i)en 
Faint  slowly  to  forgotten  silences. 
Naught  is  immortal  l)ut  tlie  (iod  in  men. 
Vol.   LVI.— ;,7 
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III 

E  were  to  meet  our  cousins 
at  Rotterdam  and  travel 
with  them  to  Paris  by  such 
easy  stages  as  they  might 
arrange.  I  agreed  to  this 
plan  and  approved  of  it,  but 
was  somewhat  daunted  by  the  fear  that 
they  might  w^ant  to  do  something  that  I 
would  not  want  to  do.  To  be  sure,  I  could 
not  see  that  I  had,  so  far,  wanted  to  do 
much  of  anything  we  had  done  (though 
my  great  activities  in  London  and  our 
foray  to  Edinburgh  were  of  my  devising), 
but  if  not,  that  was  due  entirely  to  my  in- 
capacity to  formulate  wishes,  which  was 
just  a  natural  detail  of  the  hardship  of 
being  in  Europe.  The  choice  I  had  had 
was  between  doing  what  I  did  not  w^ant  to 
do,  or  doing  nothing,  which  is  the  choice 
so  extensively  offered  to  us  in  this  life. 
But  there  is  a  worse  thing  than  doing  what 
you  don't  want  to,  and  that  is  to  be  so 
much  afraid  of  disliking  what  you  may 
have  to  do,  that  you  miss  your  fun.  That 
is  such  a  terrible  mistake  that  I  resolved 
by  no  means  to  fall  into  it.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  like  what  you  get  than  to  get 
what  you  like,  anyhow,  and  I  was  still  for 
saving  myself  trouble. 

Our  boat  was  to  get  in  at  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  connect  with 
a  train  to  Rotterdam.  There  was  another 
train  about  two  hours  later.  We  had  to 
determine  beforehand  which  to  catch,  and 
agreed  to  have  our  sleep  out  and  take  the 
second  one.  Having  reached  that  sensi- 
l)le  decision  we  slept  without  a  care,  and 
being  waked,  of  course,  by  the  noises  of 
arrival,  scrambled  by  mutual  consent  into 
our  belongings  and  took  the  first  train. 
For  what  was  the  use  of  lying  awake  on  a 
noisy  boat  after  you  had  arrived? 

So  it  is  often  that  our  most  useful  de- 
cisions are  those  we  revoke  as  soon  as  we 
have  skimmed  the  preliminary  good  off 
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of  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  a 
decision  is  of  no  use  because  you  don't 
abide  by  it.  A  decision  is  just  an  ac- 
cepted hypothesis  that  you  work  on  until 
you  get  new  light.  If  it  serves  until  the 
completion  of  the  process  it  belongs  to, 
that  ought  to  be  enough. 

On  the  station  platform  I  first  made 
acquaintance  with  the  motto  of  Holland : 
Verboten  Sptiten.  That,  and  kindred  pre- 
cepts, in  sight  wherever  the  tourist  turns, 
give  him  his  first  aid  to  European  lan- 
guages and  manners. 

The  two  ladies,  our  cousins,  had  a  proud 
apartment  waiting  for  us  in  their  hotel. 
It  looked  out  on  the  river,  which  is  as  good 
to  look  at  as  anything  I  saw  in  Rotterdam. 
With  this  excellent  beginning  these  kind 
ladies  took  entire  charge  of  us.  It  was 
like  going  up  on  the  moving  stairs.  It 
was  even  easier  than  being  carried  in  the 
civilization  of  England.  They  had  been 
several  months  in  Europe,  and  were  prac- 
tised travellers;  had  recovered  energy  so 
as  to  be  able  to  read  guide-books;  had  a 
good  judgment  about  hotels,  and  not  so 
much  ardor  of  inspection  but  what  even 
I  could  keep  up  with  them.  Piloted  by 
these  indulgent  guides  we  spent  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
looked  at  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Delft, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  and  brought  up  at 
Ostend.  To  me  it  was  all  like  a  first  bath, 
not  much  as  washing,  but  worth  while  as 
an  adventure  in  habits.  What  you  want 
from  travel  is  not  so  much  knowledge  as 
pictures  in  your  mind.  If  you  have  the 
]3ictures  you  can  supplement  them  with 
information  out  of  books  when  you  get 
around  to  it.  Information  abounds  so 
that  the  great  problem  is  how  to  store  it, 
but  there  is  no  problem  about  storing 
mental  pictures.  If  you  have  them,  you 
have  them  always  handy. 

I  got  a  few  pictures  of  Holland  into  my 
gallery — cows  in  very  damp,  flat  mead- 
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ows;  more  cows;  other  and  different  cows; 
bulls;  flower  farms,  truck  gardens,  tall 
Dutch  houses  with  hoisting  pulleys  in 
their  top  gables,  canals,  boats,  windmills. 
But  the  best  pictures  in  Holland  are  the 
painted  ones. 

It  was  proposed  at  Amsterdam  that  we 
should  go  to  a  cheese-market  in  a  near-by 
village,  but  it  wasn't  the  right  day,  and 
we  didn't  go.  I  wondered  why  there 
should  be  this  obligation  to  go  off  to  see  a 
cheese-market,  but  nobody  explained  be- 
yond saying  that  the  people  and  their  cos- 
tumes were  interesting.  I  suppose  the  ex- 
planation is  that  the  great  Dutch  factory 
that  consumes  almost  everything  that 
grows  in  Holland  except  what  the  people 
eat  and  w^hat  they  sell  as  bulbs,  and  the 
gin,  is  the  cow,  and  that  the  further  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
cow  get  attention  in  proportion  to  their 
local  importance. 

This  may  not  be  a  reliable  explanation, 
but  it  fits  in  well  with  the  cows  in  my 
mental  picture. 

As  for  the  painted  pictures,  there  are 
a  great  many  good  ones  in  Holland,  as 
every  one  knows,  and  I  looked  at  those 
that  were  offered  wherever  we  went. 
Even  while  we  were  in  London,  in  those 
crowded  three  days,  Jane  and  I  had  walked 
through  the  National  Gallery,  and  I  had 
found  it  abundantly  consoling,  and  wanted 
more  of  the  same  treatment,  and  from  the 
admirable  little  gallery  at  The  Hague  to 
the  Memlings  at  Bruges,  I  took  pleasure 
in  the  pictures.  The  painters  are  editors 
of  life,  and  life  is  a  fairly  rough  composi- 
tion, and  is  usually  the  better  for  skilful 
editing.  I  don't  know  how  important  the 
great  painters  have  been  as  compared 
with  other  notables,  but  it  is  with  them 
as  it  is  with  the  writers,  when  you  get  to 
know  them  a  little  you  find  they  have 
given  form  to  many  of  the  world's  ideas. 
Our  religion,  especially,  is  a  narrative  of 
actions  and  sayings  of  people  whom  we  see 
not  as  we  ourselves  imagined  them,  but  as 
they  were  imagined  and  set  forth  by  Leo- 
nardo, Raphael,  and  their  brethren.  Just 
as  words,  by  some  inexplicable  magic,  are 
able  to  transmit  spirit,  emotion,  belief, 
from  writer  to  reader,  so  the  painters 
by  their  art  contrive  a  like  transmission. 
Their  distinguished  acquaintance  is  the 
better  worth  while  the  more  you  make  it. 


Wandering  through  galleries  is  a  process 
of  getting  acquainted  with  painters,  and 
gradually  absorbing  what  they  have  to 
say.  There  is  a  large  family  of  them,  but 
no  two  of  them  express  themselves  alike, 
nor  does  it  take  knowledge  of  art  to  recog- 
nize the  pictures  of  a  painter  whom  you 
know.  Just  as  you  recognize  familiar 
handwriting,  so  you  recognize  the  manner 
of  a  familiar  painter.  So  the  galleries,  as 
you  go  from  city  to  city,  offer  you  this 
gentle  excitement  of  meeting  again  the 
painters  whom  you  know,  and  getting 
further  discourse  from  them,  and  making 
or  perfecting  new  acquaintances. 

But  it  is  a  long  step  from  knowing  some 
of  the  painters  and  being  able  to  recog- 
nize their  manner  in  their  pictures,  to  be- 
ing able  to  discourse  to  edification  about 
the  qualities  of  their  honorable  work.  A 
common-sense  judge  may  usually  make 
sound  decisions,  but  it  takes  a  real  jurist 
to  give  sound  reasons  for  them.  Any  of 
us  may  find  happiness  in  pictures,  but  I 
suspect  that  only  bonded  experts  with  cer- 
tificates should  l3e  permitted  to  talk  about 
them.  I  suppose  one  can  learn  an  art- 
critic  patter  which  will  pass  for  sense, 
and  even  imply  intelligent  discrimination. 
But  that  is  little  worth  and  too  much 
trouble  unless  one  is  a  showman.  And 
since  it  is  mortifying  to  say  the  wrong 
thing  and  immediately  suspect  that  you 
have  said  it,  as  good  a  way  as  any  for  be- 
ginning art-sharps  is  to  settle  upon  some 
general  term  of  approbation,  and  stick  to 
that.  Thus,  if  you  say  that  the  "Night 
Watch"  is  a  corker,  that  Rubens's  achieve- 
ments in  Antwerp  Cathedral  are  corkers, 
that  Raphael's  portrait  of  Castiliogne  in 
the  Louvre  is  a  corker,  that  Leonardo's 
"St.  Anne, "and  Reynolds's  ''Age  of  Inno- 
cence" are  corkers,  you  have  expressed 
your  feeling  without  running  any  risk  of 
putting  your  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  only  thing  you  will  miss  will  be  cor- 
rection, and  that  is  valuable  only  when  it 
proceeds  from  some  one  who  knows  more 
than  you  do.  When  you  meet  such  a  per- 
son it  may  pay  to  relieve  your  art-feelings 
in  more  detail,  since  nothing  is  more  in- 
structive than  to  say  what  is  not  so  in  the 
presence  of  sonic  one  competent  and  will- 
ing to  set  you  right. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  too  adventurous 
to  suggest  that  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
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painters,  with  due  exceptions,  leaned  more 
to  the  concerns  of  the  body  and  physical 
life,  and  the  Italian  painters  to  the  soul 
and  spiritual  life.  At  any  rate,  the  Italian 
painters  seemed  to  me  to  be  thinking  a 
good  deal  about  salvation,  and  the  Dutch- 
men and  Flemings  about  money  and  its 
derivatives.  And  yet  at  Antwerp,  Rubens, 
whom  I  had  previously  associated  a  good 
deal  with  fat  ladies,  looms  up  very  strong 
as  a  pious  painter.  But  then,  if  I  had  a 
license  I  should  be  tempted  to  suggest, 
subject  to  correction,  that  Rubens  was  a 
great  story-teller — Walter  Scott  and  Du- 
mas working  with  buckets  of  paint — and, 
out  of  his  prodigious  energy  and  abun- 
dance of  everything  pictorial ,  could  paint 
anything  that  had  a  story  in  it. 

Besides  going  to  galleries  we  looked 
about,  inspected  The  Hague  and  Scheven- 
ingen,  motored  in  and  out  of  the  nar- 
row canal-banks  of  Delft,  voyaged  on  the 
canals  of  Amsterdam,  and  saw  the  won- 
derful, gloomy,  red-haired,  primeval-man 
monkey  that  had  just  joined  its  Zoo.  At 
Antwerp  we  saw  in  our  hotel  an  equally 
wonderful  modern  man  at  his  dinner. 
He  was  a  capacious  man.  He  sat  at  a 
small  table,  alone  except  for  the  company 
of  the  head  waiter,  with  whom  from  time 
to  time  he  conversed.  I  could  not  see 
what  he  ate,  and  of  course  did  not  try  to. 
I  suppose  he  just  ate  down  through  the 
bill  of  fare,  whatever  it  was,  but  I  could 
not  help  noticing  what  he  drank.  Start- 
ing with  sherry  or  some  appetizer  to  an 
extent  that  I  did  not  note,  not  realizing 
at  first  that  he  was  a  j^rodigy,  he  next  had 
brought  to  him  in  a  basket  a  dusty  quart 
bottle  of  claret.  That  he  drank  up  very 
leisurely,  but  in  a  copious  sort  of  way  out 
of  tumblers,  along  with  whatever  he  was 
eating,  and  then  the  waiter  brought  hini 
what  seemed  to  be  beer  in  a  decanter. 
Then  we  all  began  to  be  as  interested  as 
was  consistent  with  deportment.  It  must 
have  been  at  least  a  quart  of  beer,  for  this 
was  not  a  man  who  did  anything  by  pints. 
About  that  time  we  finished  our  dinner 
and  left  the  dining-room,  but  not  he. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  made  an  errand 
for  purposes  of  observation,  and  he  was 
still  complacently  at  diimer,  and  drinking 
champagne,  and  later  still  he  was  drinking 
brandy  with  his  coffee.  He  was  the  great- 
est live  artist  we  saw  in  the  Low  Coun- 


tries, a  descendant,  no  doubt,  of  the  sub- 
stantial men  that  Frans  Hals  has  put  into 
so  many  groups  that  hang  in  Haarlem. 
The  tranquillity  of  his  performance  was  as 
notable  as  its  extent.  His  method  of  put- 
ting in  beer  between  claret  and  champagne 
was  edifying,  and  to  me  novel,  but  whether 
it  was  a  detail  personal  to  him,  or  a  bit  of 
strategy  generally  to  be  recommended  in 
feats  of  ingurgitation,  I  do  not  know, 
and  in  these  times  drinking  on  the  Gargan- 
tuan scale  is  so  little  practised  by  really 
thoughtful  people  that  it  is  hard  to  get  an 
opinion  about  that  beer  that  would  really 
carry  weight. 

At  Brussels  Jane  disclosed  her  first  faint 
response  to  the  increasing  propinquity  of 
Paris  by  showing  a  little  interest  in  the 
shops,  and  buying  something  to  wear. 
At  some  previous  period  of  her  early  life, 
loosely  defined  in  our  family  as  the  Dawn 
of  History,  she  had  bought  a  successful 
frock  in  Brussels,  and  remembered  it  to 
the  credit  of  the  taste  of  that  town. 

Brussels  seemed  to  be  undergoing  ex- 
tensive imj^rovements,  which  reminded  us 
painfully  of  home,  but  we  liked  its  park. 
And  Jane  and  I  motored  out  to  Waterloo 
to  the  improvement  both  of  our  minds  and 
spirits.  All  the  i)laces  we  had  been  to 
were  scenes  of  so  many  occurrences  that 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  was  glad  to  devote 
a  whole  afternoon  to  the  scene  of  an  occur- 
rence that  I  remembered.  I  even  climbed 
the  great  mound,  which  I  discovered  was 
a  Belgian  monument,  and  the  lion  that 
tops  it  off  a  Belgian  lion,  and  not  the  ram- 
pageous and  res])ected  Nemo  fnc  impiine 
lacessit  (Do  not  fool  with  my  tail)  British 
lion,  as  I  had  always  ignorantly  supposed, 
though  without  any  clear  idea  of  how  the 
British  arranged  for  such  a  perch  for  their 
historic  lion  in  Belgium. 

I  have  never  been  to  Gettysburg,  but  I 
understand  that  is  now  the  pattern  bat- 
tle-field of  the  world,  and  I  dare  say  that 
when  the  backward  Europeans  have  got 
to  know  about  it,  and  see  what  improve- 
ments a  battle-field  can  'sustain,  they  will 
fix  up  Waterloo  with  more  embellish- 
ments. As  it  is,  its  most  appealing  adorn- 
ment is  the  French  wounded  eagle.  Of 
the  Belgian  lion  no  qualified  critic  seems 
to  approve.  It  is  s])oken  of  as  a  wretched 
animal  that  ought  to  be  in  an  infirmary. 

I  had  instructions  from  a  high  authority 
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in  London  to  include  Ostend  in  our  itin-  and  gone  on  to  get  a  taste  of  modern  life, 

erary.     Jane  was  agreeable  to  that  adven-  But  Cousin  Felicia  knew  better  than  to 

ture,  and  the  cousins  accepted  it  as  part  do  that.     Thanks  to  her,  I  saw  Bruges 

of  the  plan.     Cousin  Althea  had  to  go  off  and  its  belfry  and  its  Memlings.     I  did 


So  the  galleries,  as  you  go  from  city  to  city,  offer  you  this  gentle  excitement  of  meeting 
again  the  painters  whom  you  know. — Page  341. 


to  Paris  from  Brussels,  but  Cousin  Felicia 
conducted  us  faithfully  up  the  road  to 
Ostend,  with  a  flying  taxicab  inspection 
of  Ghent,  and  a  day  and  two  nights  at 
Bruges.  I  had  nowhere  near  enough  his- 
torical perspective  to  do  justice  to  either 
of  these  cities,  and  was  a  little  tired,  any- 
how, of  churches  and  galleries  and  guild- 
halls, and  would  cheerfully  have  skipped 
through  Bruges  as  fast  as  through  Ghent, 
Vol.  LVI.— 38 


not  like  it,  but  it  was  good  for  me.  My 
impression  of  Bruges  is  that  it  is  a  nice  re- 
ceiving vault  for  persons  not  yet  quite 
dead.  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter 
have  distinguished  tombs  in  a  church 
there,  but  they  are  dead,  and  it  is  all  right 
for  them.  If  Charles  were  ali\c  he  would 
not  be  in  Bruges,  but  at  Ostend. 

Ostend  is  entirely  dilTerent.     Our  er- 
rand there,  as  by  my  instructions,  was  to 
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Jane  thought  seventy  per  cent.      We  went  on,  very  much  encouraged,  to  where  the  bathing  was  still  active. 


inspect  the  bathers.  Cousin  FeHcia  pret- 
ty much  skipped  the  errand,  but  Jane 
and  I  were  faithful  to  it.  We  walked 
down  on  the  beach,  and  the  first  bather  we 
noticed  was  sitting  in  the  sun  on  the 
back  steps  of  a  bathing*-machine,  taking 
the  air.  She  was  a  lady-bather,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent 
of  her  was  handsome,  bare,  white  legs. 
Jane  thought  seventy  per  cent.  We  went 
on,  very  much  encouraged,  to  where  the 
bathing  was  still  active.  It  was  just  as 
you  have  so  often  read  or  seen  in  pictures. 
One  very  much  abbreviated  garment  such 
as  men  bathers  wear  here,  is  what  most  of 
the  women  wear  there.  The  effect  is  in- 
teresting and  cheering.  Jane  and  I  both 
liked  it  very  much,  and  hung  about  till 
lunch  time,  getting  lessons  in  civilization. 
It  was  very  improving.  You  can't  tell 
what  you  admire  until  you  have  seen  it. 
Here  at  home  we  have  been  working  along 
up  from  pantalettes,  and  have  come,  after 
some  generations,  to  a  convention  that 
lets  men  into  water  fairly  free  from  excess 
of  raiment, and  hasshortened  the  bathing- 
skirt  of  women.  But  it  still  prescribes  the 
skirt  and  stockings  for  women.  But  at 
Ostend,  and  I  guess  all  up  and  down  that 
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shore  from  Scheveningen  to  Gibraltar,  the 
bathing  girls  and  women  are  emancipated 
both  from  skirts  and  stockings.  And  they 
look  very  nice  and  quite  proper,  because 
propriety  is  all  convention.  A  girl  in 
tights  in  the  water  at  Ostend  was  more 
conspicuous,  and  therefore  seemed  less 
modest,  than  her  bare-legged  sisters,  and 
the  women  in  skirts  and  stockings  (there 
were  a  few)  seemed  conspicuously  prudish, 
and  less  suitably  clad  than  the  rest. 
"Proper"  really  means  suitable,  and  the 
single-piece  suits  the  girls  wore  were  cer- 
tainly suitable,  and  therefore  presumably 
proper.  Jane  was  dubious  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  mothers  who  fastened  their 
skirts  up  about  their  waists  and  went  in 
wading  with  their  children  (and  many 
others  not  mothers  did  the  same),  but  I 
loved  the  emancipation  of  all  of  it,  espe- 
cially as  the  people  seemed  respectable, 
and  not  unduly  gay,  and  all  ages  of  women 
wore  the  same  bathing  garb.  When  I 
read  in  Paris  a  few  days  later  that  a 
woman  in  a  slit  bathing-skirt  had  been 
mobbed  at  Atlantic  City,  and  chased  from 
the  beach,  I  blushed  for  the  brutal  bar- 
barity of  my  countrymen. 
After  lunch  I  went  back  to  the  bathers, 
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and  by  observing  the  habits  of  the  people, 
contrived  to  get  a  bathing-machine  and 
have  a  swim  myself.  It  confirmed  my  im- 
pression that  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
proper  way  to  go  in  swimming  than  we  do. 
Jane  declined  my  invitation  to  go  in.  She 
approved,  but  was  not  to  that  manner 
born  and  was  not  ready  to  abandon  the 
reservations  of  a  lifetime. 

The  next  morning  I  took  another  obser- 
vation of  the  bathers,  wondering  how  we 
could  import  their  convention  about  cos- 
tume, and  whether  it  came  down  from 
Eden,  or  up  from  pantalettes,  and  toward 
noon  we  went  along  to  Paris. 

It  was  nice  after  the  levels  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  get  sight  again  of  rolling  land 
and  diversified  husbandries.  Cousin  Fe- 
licia was  for  stopping  off  at  Amiens  and 
looking  at  the  cathedral.     I  was  not  en- 


lightened enough  at  that  time  to  give 
her  proper  encouragement,  and  it  rained, 
which  went  against  her,  and  we  were  not 
sure,  and  could  not  learn,  whether  our 
train  stopped  at  Amiens,  anyway,  so  we 
didn't  stop.  I  suppose  it  was  no  loss  to 
me,  because  there  is  no  use  of  overfeeding 
a  small  appetite  for  Norman-Gothic;  but 
since  then,  and  all  as  a  consequence  of 
these  journeyings,  I  have  developed  good 
beginnings  of  an  appetite  for  Amiens. 

The  Paris  railway  porters  are  not  fa- 
therly. I  expected  to  be  handled  at  the 
Paris  station  as  though  it  had  been  Lon- 
don. Not  so;  no  one  offered,  and  I  had 
to  handle  myself  and  four  or  five  bags 
through  a  surging  crowd.  We  do  better, 
much  better  than  that,  even  in  New  York. 

Cousin  Althea  had  awaiting  us  admira- 
ble rooms  in  a  very  nice  little  hotel  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.     I  looked  out  on  the  Tuile- 


I  had  to  handle  myself  and  four  or  five  bags  through  a  surging  crowd. 
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ries   Gardens  and  sighed  with  satisfac-  spoke   intelHgibly  the   language   of   the 

tion,  then  rambled  in  the  rain  up  the  Rue  country.    The  chauffeurs  and  cockers  un- 

de  Rivoli  arcade,  pleased,  very  much,  with  derstand  them,  and  will  convey  you  any- 

the  thought  of  going  loose  again  in  a  large  where  you  think  you  want  to  go  if  you 

city.     For,  of  course,  when  you  travel  can  pronounce  or  write  down  the  name  of 


I  found  my  writing  usually  went  with  the  cockers. 


with  a  party  and  do  appointed  things  with 
them,  and  lie  down  when  they  do  to  get 
necessary  sleep,  and  rise  when  they  do  to 
catch  trains,  the  bonds  of  interdependence 
are  necessarily  more  appreciable  than 
when  with  the  same  party  you  alight  in 
Paris  for  ten  days.  We  had  Cousin  Theo- 
dora, too,  at  our  hotel  in  Paris,  but,  since 
it  was  Paris,  Jane  and  all  three  cousins 
had  plenty  to  do,  and  thankfully  turned 
me  loose  in  the  world  to  follow  the  im- 
pulses of  my  own  machinery. 

I  do  not  speak  the  language  of  France 
so  that  it  meets  with  local  recognition,  but 
I  found  that  franc-pieces  not  only  had 
many  of  the  delightful  accomplishments 
which  I  had  observed  in  shillings,  but  the 
particularly  useful  one  to  me  that  they 


it.  I  found  my  writing  usually  went  with 
the  cockers  even  when  my  pronunciations 
failed  to  penetrate,  so  I  could  get  about 
without  any  trouble,  and  with  a  joyful 
sense  of  recovered  volition,  and  a  proud 
confidence  in  my  capacity  to  get  back  to 
the  hotel. 

You  can  learn  the  geography  of  coun- 
tries— all  you  need  to  know — out  of  at- 
lases and  do  learn  it  at  school;  but  for 
some  reason  it  has  not  occurred,  or  ap- 
pealed, to  the  directors  of  education  to 
teach  the  geography  of  the  important  cit- 
ies in  that  way.  The  geography  of  Lon- 
don or  of  Paris  is  more  important  to 
us  Americans  than  that  of  most  of  the 
countries  on  the  map,  but  the  only  way 
we  seem  ever  to  learn  it  is  to  visit  those 


I  felt  an  obligation,  part  geographical,  part  sociological,  to  inspect  the  boulevards  in  the  evening. — Page  348. 


cities  and  walk  in  their  streets,  with  their 
maps  in  our  hands.  That  is  what  I  did 
in  Paris,  except  that  I  found  the  fiacres  a 
more  satisfactory  means  of  locomotion 
than  my  feet,  and  cheaper,  and  employed 
them  freely. 

There  was  talk  of  our  being  conducted 
to  Tours  and  the  chateaux  by  Cousin 
Theodora,  but  I  could  not  see  that  any- 
thing could  be  more  profitable  to  me  for 
the  little  time  we  had  than  to  stick  to  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  nibble  steadily  at 
Paris.  Going  to  Tours  looked  like  leav- 
ing a  promising  meal  at  the  soup  course 
and  skipping  off  somewhere  to  get  a  demi- 
tasse.  So  we  stayed  in  Paris.  I  argued 
further  that  as  there  was  no  waste  of  time 
or  opportunity  in  getting  a  notion  of 
Paris  before  branching  out  into  the  prov- 
inces, so  there  would  be  no  waste  of  time 
in  inspecting  the  Louvre,  since  as  Paris 
was  concentrated  France,  the  Louvre,  in 
a  way,  was  concentrated  Paris.  More- 
over, it  was  near  by,  and  I  could  get  there 
and  get  back,  so  for  five  or  six  days  I 
walked  the  Louvre  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  morning,  till  I  had  some  idea  of  its 
content.  That  left  the  rest  of  the  day 
for  exercises  in  geography  or  discovery,  or 


for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  improvement 
with  Jane  and  some  of  our  cousins  in 
motor-cars.  One  day  we  went  to  the 
Bois,  to  a  delectable  place  where  the  com- 
pany was  amusing,  and  I  got  new  and 
good  ideas  about  what  can  be  served  with 
afternoon  tea.  Another  afternoon  we 
went  to  Barbizon  and  Fontainebleau,  a 
wonderful  ride,  full  of  beauties  and  diver- 
sified with  aeroplanes,  to  a  palace  fully 
furnished,  with  the  clocks  running  and  the 
beds  made,  waiting,  apparently,  for  any 
one  the  Fates  might  have  in  store  for 
France.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon  we  mo- 
tored to  St.  Germain  and  Versailles,  and 
saw  the  fountains  play,  and  meditated — I 
did — a  good  deal  on  what  had  been,  and 
what  ailed  it,  and  what  was,  and  what 
might  be. 

Jane  and  I  went  together  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg one  morning,  but  for  the  most  part 
Jane  went  her  way  in  the  mornings  with, 
or  without,  our  cousins,  on  errands  con- 
nected with  attire,  and  other  errands,  and 
I  went  mine,  gaining  every  day  a  little 
more  energy  of  adventure.  Cousin  Al- 
thea  had  Lucas's  "Wanderer  in  Paris," 
and  as  my  curiosity  rose  I  consulted  it  to 
my  advantage.     And  so  in  the  course  of 
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That  is  an  attractive  habit  they  have,  and  they  are  fortunate  in  having  the  sidewalk  space  and  leisure  to 

cultivate  it. 


ten  days  I  got  roughly  the  lay  of  the 
streets,  and  a  general  notion,  pricked  out 
with  some  bright  particulars,  of  what  was 
in  the  Louvre,  incidentally  discovering 
Italy  and  the  Renaissance,  and  becoming 
gradually  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
Medici  family,  and  their  energy  as  patrons 
of  art,  and  providers  and  collectors  of  good 
things. 

Possibly  if  I  had  had  a  companion  of 
just  the  right  age  and  temperament,  I 
would  have  examined  again  the  nocturnal 
spectacles  of  Montmartre,  and  seen  if  there 
were  any  changes,  and  if  the  same  girls 
were  dancing  there  that  I  saw  when  I  went 
wdth  the  young  doctors  in  the  year  '92. 
But  there  is  no  joy  in  beating  up  a  town 
by  one's  self,  and  twenty  years  is  a  long 
time,  and  Henry  Hobson,  Beaux  Arts  stu- 
dent, and  coeval  of  Jonas,  who  was  so 
friendly  with  us  all,  was  too  young  for 
me  to  go  with,  and  needed  his  sleep  be- 
sides; so  I  only  saw  Montmartre  by  day- 
light on  Sunday,  when  Cousin  Felicia  took 
us  up  there  to  see  the  churches  and  the 
view. 

I  did  not  care  for  the  Montmartre 
churches,  but  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La- 
chaise,  which,  as  a  suitable  Sunday  show, 
we  went  to  see  that  same  afternoon,  was 
an  excellent  and  instructive  entertain- 
ment which  I  was  loath  to  leave. 
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I  felt  an  obligation,  part  geographical, 
part  sociological,  to  inspect  the  boulevards 
in  the  evening,  and  Henry  Hobson  duti- 
fully conducted  me  in  a  fiacre  through  the 
chief  of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  so 
that  I  could  admire  the  population  of 
Paris,  sitting  in  and  out  of  the  cafes. 
That  is  an  attractive  habit  they  have,  and 
they  are  fortunate  in  having  the  sidewalk 
space  and  leisure  to  cultivate  it,  though  I 
don't  know  that  it  takes  more  time  than 
baseball,  and  it  comes  mostly  after  work- 
ing hours. 

Another  habit  that  I  admired  was  one 
that  found  expression  in  the  fiacres  that 
came  all  through  the  later  hours  of  the 
evening  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  up  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  each  fiacre  con- 
taining a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  in  a  pro- 
pinquity the  most  confidential.  The 
Quaker-meeting  fashion  of  association  has 
never  prospered  to  hurt  in  France.  The 
brave  and  the  fair  become  acquainted 
and  remain  so,  in  that  country,  and  that 
is  the  main  reason,  I  suspect,  why  its  civili- 
zation is  so  hard  to  beat.  Any  one  who 
has  fears  for  the  future  of  France  has  only 
to  put  his  head  out  of  a  front  window  on 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  midnight,  and  see  the 
confidential  fiacres  alternating  with  the 
country  produce  carts  on  their  way  to  the 
markets,  and  he  cannot  but  be  reassured. 


Abroad  with  Jane 
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I  suppose  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was 
the  kitchen-garden  or  hen-run  of  Clovis, 
or  Pepin,  or  some  other  early  French  per- 
son— or  was  a  jousting  course,  maybe. 
The  splendid  spaces  of  Paris,  that  seem  so 
enviable  to  visitors  from  our  penned-in, 
square-cut  New  York,  seem  all  to  have 
been  saved  up  for  the  pleasure  of  great 
people,  who  knew  what  was  what,  and 
how  to  get  it.  I  was  constantly  impressed 
in  Paris  (and  I  suppose  it  is  even  more 
noticeable  in  the  chateaux  country)  with 
the  great  convenience  of  having  kings  and 
other  rich  and  powerful  people,  to  save 
parks  and  forests  and  open  spaces,  and 
build,  and  collect  pictures,  and  develop 
taste  in  furniture  and  decoration,  to  make 
things  handsome  and  edifying  against  the 
great  incoming  of  democracy.  In  the  end 
everything  seems  to  get  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  There  is 
no  other  reservoir  deep  and  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  accumulating  works  of  man. 

Jane,  with  the  complicity  of  Mrs.  Os- 
born  (of  the  Middle  Ages),  had  engaged 
lodgings  for  us  in  London,  and  one  morn- 
ing, after  a  look  at  the  flower  market,  and 
a  last  visit  on  my  part  to  the  Louvre,  we 


started  off  for  Calais  with  Cousin  Theo- 
dora, who  was  to  be  our  fellow-lodger. 
The  events  of  the  journey  were  the  mem- 
orable omelette  de  la  paysanne  on  the  train, 
and  the  girl  on  the  boat  in  the  summer 
dress,  who  sat  out  through  the  wind  and 
what  rain  we  had,  without  coat  or  cover, 
blued  a  little,  but  unflinching.  As  to  the 
omelette,  of  all  the  food  for  which  I  was 
thankful  in  France,  I  was  thankfullest  for 
that,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  I  came  to 
it  hungry,  but  considerably,  I  am  sure,  for 
its  great  merit.  Think  of  being  fed  on  a 
train  in  a  manner  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered! 

It  rained  a  little  as  we  crossed,  and  the 
wind  was  fresh,  and  the  storm-queen  girl 
in  the  summer  dress  troubled  Jane  and 
me.  But  she  would  have  nothing  done, 
and  possibly  it  was  that,  like  Lord  Ullin's 
daughter,  she  had  fears  of  troubles  worse 
than  storm,  and  was  following  a  method 
that  had  neither  give  nor  take  in  it. 

Tea  and  its  belongings  in  a  Pullman 
train,  and  we  got  to  London  and  duly  to 
our  lodgings  there,  and  to  new  and  totally 
different  experiments  with  contemporary 
life. 


She  had  fears  of  troubles  worse  than  storm. 


James  Gallatin. 
From  a  iiiiiiiature  by  David. 
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PREFACE 

IN  1875  my  grand- 
father, James  Galla- 
tin, handed  me  a 
large  sealed  packet,  tell- 
ing me  it  contained  his 
diary  from  1813  until 
1827,  also  many  impor- 
tant privatedocuments. 
I  was  not  in  any  case 
to  publish  any  part  of  it 
until  1 900.  He  died  the 
following  year.  It  lay 
unopened  and  nearly 
forgotten  until  last  year. 
On  reading  it  I  found 
it  of  the  deepest  inter- 


est. This  decided  me  (after  weeding  out 
large  portions  and  suppressing  anything 
that  might  offend)  to  offer  it  to  the  public. 

It  throws  a  very  clear  light  on  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
and  the  actual  conclusion  of  that  treaty. 
James  accompanied  his  father,  Albert 
Gallatin,  as  private  and  confidential  sec- 
retary.    He  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Albert  Gallatin  held  a  unique  position. 
Born  at  Geneva  in  176 1,  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families,  he  was  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
his  grandmother,  Madame  de  Gallatin- 
Vaudenet.  She  was  a  woman  of  very 
strong  character,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel;  also  of 
Voltaire. 
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Albert  Gallatin  was  much  influenced  by 
the  latter 's  liberal  theories;  also  he  had 
imbibed  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Con- 
dorcet.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  his  grand- 
mother informed  him  that  she  intended 
placing  him  in  the  army  of  the  land- 
grave with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
His  answer  was : "  I  will  not  serve  a  tyrant. ' ' 
A  sharp  box  on  the  ears  from  her  decided 
his  future.  Without  the  knowledge  of  any 
of  his  relations  he  suddenly  disappeared. 
At  that  time  he  had  but  a  small  fortune. 
The  next  heard  of  him  was  in  America. 
At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  Benjamin  Franklin,  writing  on  24th 
May,  1780,  to  Richard  Bache,  postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States,  said: 

*^Dear  Son, 

''Messieurs  Gallatin  and  De  Sorre,  two 
young  gentlemen  of  Geneva,  of  good 
Families  and  very  Good  Characters,  hav- 
ing an  inclination  to  see  America,  if  they 
should  arrive  in  your  City  [Philadelphia], 
I  recommend  them  to  your  Civilities, 
Counsel,  and  Countenance. 

''I  am  Son, 
''Your  affectionate  Father 

"B  Franklin." 

At  the  age  of  forty  Albert  Gallatin  held 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  This  post  he  held 
until  1814. 

In  1 8 13,  an  official  offer  having  been 
made  by  the  Russian  minister,  Count 
Dashkoff,  of  the  mediation  of  Russia  with 
a  view  to  making  peace  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison,  the 
President,  sent  for  Mr.  Gallatin  and  re- 
quested him  to  proceed  at  once  to  Saint 
Petersburg  as  head  of  a  mission,  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Adams  (minister  to  Russia)  and 
Mr.  Bayard  as  the  other  two  delegates. 

On  April  i,  1813,  the  treasury  was  emp- 
ty, but,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Gallatin  was  enabled  to  make  terms 
with  the  banking  houses  of  Parish  and 
Girard,  and  so  saved  the  United  States 
from  bankruptcy. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Federalists  to 
swallow  that  three  foreigners  (Parish  was 
a  Bohemian)  should  have  achieved  this;  it 
also  rather  put  American  patriotism  to 
shame.  As  the  diary  will  show,  the  mis- 
sion to  Russia  was  futile.  But  Gallatin 
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made  every  effort,  and  with  the  aid  of 
his  friends,  Madame  de  Stael,  Generals 
Lafayette  and  Moreau,  and  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, he  obtained  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  London. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter's  in- 
fluence had  great  weight.  That  Albert 
Gallatin,  under  the  greatest  difficulties 
(particularly  with  his  own  colleagues), 
made  the  treaty  of  peace  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  His  being  a  for- 
eigner was  a  great  advantage  to  him  as  a 
negotiator  in  Europe,  but  placed  him  at 
a  disadvantage  in  America. 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  glad  to  treat  with  him. 
In  181 5  he  practically  completed  the 
commercial  treaty,  though  by  his  tact 
he  allowed  Mr.  Adams  to  imagine  that  he 
had  done  so.  He  was  minister  in  France 
from  1 81 6  until  1823,  and  was  the  United 
States  ambassador  in  England  from  1826 
to  1827.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  sim- 
ple tastes  but  of  deep  learning.  Louis 
XVIII  once  laughingly  said  to  him :  "  Your 
French  is  more  perfect  than  mine,  but  my 
English  is  far  better  than  yours." 

John  Jacob  Astor  made  him  the  most 
generous  offer  of  a  share  in  his  business; 
Alexander  Baring  did  the  same.  He  re- 
fused them  both  with  the  same  answer: 
"A  man  holding  the  position  I  have  must 
not  die  rich." 

He  was  offered  the  treasury  again  in 
1844.  He  did  not  answer  the  letter,  but 
simply  endorsed  it:  "Folly  (!)  of  which 
I  take  no  notice." 

Albert  Gallatin  died  in  1849,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight.  It  was  always  his  wish 
that  my  father,  his  eldest  grandson,  should 
return  to  Geneva  and  that  his  children 
should  not  be  brought  up  in  America. 

I  was  brought  up  by  my  grandfather, 
James  Gallatin,  the  author  of  this  diary. 
My  father  died  at  Geneva  in  1859. 

Count  de  Gallatin. 

London,  April,  19 14. 


DIARY  OF  JAj\n:S   GALLATIN 

I 

12th  March  1813. — The  Russian  Minis- 
ter Count  Dashkoff  offered  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the 
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Secretary  of  State — Father  thinks  this 
very  important  and  of  great  weight. 

14th  March. — The  President  has  de- 
cided to  send  a  Commission  to  Russia 
without  delay,  and  has  requested  Father 
to  go.  He  feels  that  it  is  his  duty.  Father 
rarely  talks  to  anybody  now,  his  mind 
seems  fully  occupied  with  the  grave  situa- 
tion— I  think  I  am  the  only  person  he  con- 
fides in — He  has  decided  to  take  me  with 
him  as  his  Private  Secretary. 

ijth  March. — Mr.  Madison  told  Father 
today  that  there  was  nobody  compared  to 
him  as  a  negociator.  It  has  pleased  him 
greatly.  Mr  Bayard  and  J.  Q.  Adams 
our  Minister  at  St  Petersburg  form  the 
Commission. 

gth  May  18 13. — We  sailed  today  from 
Newcastle — a  ship  called  the  "  Neptune'' 
300  tons — Captain  Lloyd  Jones.  J.  A. 
Bayard,  G.  H.  Dallas,  George  Milligan, 
John  Todd,  Father  and  myself. 

10th  May. — Headwinds.  I  am  a  bad 
sailor — I  share  Father's  cabin,  He  comes 
in  now  and  then  and  looks  at  me  gravely 
— He  says  he  has  no  time  to  think  of  be- 
ing sick. 

20th  June.  Gottenburg. — We  anchored 
in  Quarantine  grounds  this  morning.  It 
being  Sunday  we  only  got  our  permission 
from  Gottenburg  to  land  in  the  evening — 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  jump  into  a  boat 
and  go  on  shore  after  having  been  more 
than  40  days  at  sea  We  were  only  al- 
lowed on  the  Quarantine  Island — Wild 
roses  in  profusion.  The  Island  is  only  a 
barren  rock.    Returned  on  board  at  10.30. 

21st  June. — We  hired  two  boats  to  take 
us  to  Gottenburg.  We  landed  5. miles  from 
Gottenburg  as  the  current  was  so  strong. 
We  fortunately  found  carriages  to  take  us 
to  the  Town.  While  we  waited  for  them 
we  went  into  some  of  the  houses,  they 
are  very  dirty,  horrible  smells — all  the 
women  are  ugly  and  blow  their  noses  in 
their  aprons.  Such  apologies  for  carriages 
— simply  open  carts,  four  of  them,  each 
drawn  by  half  starved  ponies — wooden 
springs  to  the  carts.  The  river  Gotha  full 
of  shipping  We  stopped  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr  Dixon  a  nice  Scotchman  who  had 
been  American  Consul.  Several  Ameri- 
cans came  to  see  Father. 

22nd  June. — Returned  to  our  ship  after 
breakfast — sailed  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  Fa- 
ther found  a  courier  going  to  England  and 


intrusted  him  with  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Baring  which  I  copied  for  him. 

12th  July.  Monday. — Entered  Gulf  of 
Finland — We  will  soon  be  at  the  end  of 
our  voyage. 

21st  July  Wednesday. — After  a  tedious 
journey  with  little  to  interest  one — we  ar- 
rived at  St  Petersburg — It  is  very  beauti- 
ful— Weather  very  warm. 

2yd  July  Friday. — Have  been  sight  see- 
ing sill  day — St  Petersburg  is  very  fine 
great  width  of  the  streets  and  the  fine  Pal- 
aces— In  the  evenings  Father  tells  me 
much  of  Russian  History — Mr  Adams 
very  civil — but  has  a  disagreeable  man- 
ner— He  is  from  New  England  a  ''Yan- 
kee." 

2^th  July  Sunday. — Father  is  much  dis- 
appointed that  no  steps  have  been  taken 
by  England  beyond  a  note  discouraging 
arbitration  altogether — He  fears  the  Eng- 
lish Government  resent  the  offer  of  Rus- 
sian mediation  and  that  the  President  was 
a  little  hasty  in  sending  the  Mission. 

The  Emperor  is  not  at  St  Petersburg — ■ 
but  with  his  Army  fighting  Napoleon — 
He  left  Count  Romanzoff  in  charge  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  has  taken  Count  Nessel- 
rode  with  him — This  Father  greatly  re- 
grets as  Count  N.  has  great  influence  with 
the  Emperor — and  thinks  it  to  be  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  to  remain  in  close  friend- 
ship with  England — Count  Romanzoff  on 
the  contrary  was  the  instigator  of  the  offer 
of  mediation  on  the  part  of  Russia  as  he 
disapproves  of  the  overpowering  domin- 
ion of  England  on  the  sea. 

2gth  July  Thursday. — Our  position  is  a 
very  embarrassing  one — We  plainly  see 
we  are  not  wanted — Romanzoff  is  press- 
ing the  Emperor  to  renew  his  offer  of  me- 
diation to  England — 

St  Petersburg.  6th  August  Friday. — 
Such  weary  waiting  and  all  seems  so  hope- 
less— My  Father's  wonderful  calm  and  pa- 
tience surprises  one  and  all — I,  of  course 
being  so  young  find  plenty  of  amusement 
here,  all  is  so  new  to  me  Today  after  all 
correspondence  was  terminated  Father 
began  to  talk  to  me — He  warned  me  as  to 
my  future  life  —  that  is  if  I  decided  to  re- 
main in  America — never  above  all  things 
to  forget  my  birth  and  the  duties  that 
birth  brings — never  to  do  anything  to  dis- 
honour a  name  which  for  centuries  had 
never  borne  a  stain     Always  to  remember 
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that  true  nobility  was  simplicity — Al- 
ways to  be  civil — particularly  to  those 
who  were  not  my  equal — To  guard  against 
the  horde  of  adventurers  who  were  certain 
to  swarm  to  America — that  the  country 
was  so  vast — that  the  hidden  wealth  in 
minerals  etc  etc  must  be  enormous — Ad- 
venturers would  come  with  the  lust  of 
gold — men  without  scruples  or  conscience 
or  education — that  there  would  be  terrible 
corruption — never  to  mix  myself  with  any 
man  who  did  not  carry  on  his  business  or 
speculations  in  an  honest  manner — Far 
better  to  die  poor  and  honoured  than  to 
sully  my  name — that  the  country  would 
suffer  for  years  from  corruption — Im- 
mense fortunes  would  be  made  and  lost 
and  men  of  evil  repute  would  on  account 
of  the  power  of  their  money  keep  corrup- 
tion and  dishonesty  afloat — 

gth  August  Monday. — I  never  saw  peo- 
ple drink  as  the  Russians  do — A  long 
buffet  covered  with  bottles  and  glasses — 
and  Caviare — they  drink  7  or  8  glasses  of 
''Vodka"  (fire  water)  before  going  into 
dinner — I  have  never  touched  spirits  of 
any  kind — after  dinner  the  young  men 
are  all  drunk  and  disgusting. 

nth  August  Wednesday. — Yesterday 
the  Emperor's  answer  was  communicated 
to  Father  and  the  other  envoys — He  au- 
thorises Romanzoff  to  renew  offer  of  me- 
diation to  England — but  to  send  it  direct 
to  London.* 

igth  October  Tuesday. — A  thunderclap 
today — letters  from  Washington — one 
announcing  officially  that  the  Senate  had 
rejected  Father's  nomination  as  head  of 
the  Commission  by  one  vote. 

22nd  Oct.  Friday. — Father  had  an  inter- 
view with  Count  Romanzoff  to-day — the 
latter  begs  him  to  remain  in  St  Peters- 
burg— but  he  thinks  he  ought  perhaps  to 
return  at  once  to  the  Treasury — He  feels 
now  that  he  can  act  as  he  chooses  as  he 
is  free — His  Political  enemies  are  gaining 
power — He  is  strongly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  ought  to  rescue  the  negotia- 
tions. 

2^th  Sunday. — After  a  stormy  inter- 
view with  Mr  Adams  (Adams  was  the 
storm),  Father  has  decided  to  take  his  own 
course — He  is  sending  Mr  Dallas  to  Lon- 
don to  see  Lord  Castlereagh,  Count  Lieven 
and  Mr.  Baring — with  the  object  of  being 
in  direct  communication  with  them. 


12th  Jan.  1 8 14  Ttiesday. — Father  has 
decided  to  leave  St  Petersburg  as  there 
is  not  a  word  from  the  Emperor. 

2()th  Jan.  1 8 14  Monday. — We  leave  to- 
day— Mr  Bayard  accompanies  us. 

^th  March  Amsterdam  Saturday. — After 
a  terrible,  cold  and  weary  journey  we  ar- 
rived here  last  night. 

()th  March  Amsterdam  Sunday. — We 
learnt  with  great  pleasure  today  that  Lord 
Castlereagh's  offer  of  direct  negotiations 
has  been  met  by  the  President  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Commission— Father's 
name  was  omitted  It  seems  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  he  is  on  his  way  back  to  take 
up  the  Treasury — 

20th  March  Amsterdam  Sunday. — The 
President  has  discovered  the  mistake  and 
appointed  Mr  W.  G.  Campbell  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury — and  appointed  Father  as 
one  of  the  Commission — 

22nd  March  Amsterdam  18 14  Tuesday. 
— Father  received  today  the  necessary 
permission  from  Mr  Baring  to  visit  Eng- 
land— we  are  leaving  immediately. 

gth  April  London  18 14  Saturday. — Ar- 
rived here  today. 

nth  April  London  Monday. — Father 
wants  to  change  the  place  for  the  nego- 
tiations— He  thinks  London  would  be  far 
better — He  would  then  be  in  direct  touch 
with  Lord  Castlereagh — we  are  now  com- 
fortably settled  in  appartments  in  Sey- 
mour Street — I  find  London  very  dull  in 
comparison  to  St  Petersburg — our  posi- 
tion is  not  a  very  pleasant  one — we  have 
many  invitations,  and  I  think  all  mean  to 
be  civil  and  kind — but  there  is  always  a 
feeling  of  constraint. 

The  only  house  where  we  seem  to  be 
really  welcome  is  Mr  Baring's. 

iT^th  April  London  Wednesday. — Father 
sees  a  great  deal  of  his  old  friend  Mon- 
sieur Dumont,  He  brought  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  to  introduce  him  today — we  dine 
with  Mons.  D.  tomorrow. 

i^h  April  London  1814  Thursday. — 
.  .  .  Dined  with  Lord  Bathurst,  stiff  and 
formal. 

i^th  April  London  Friday. — Oh!  the 
horrors  of  Sunday  in  London — It  is  in- 
deed a  day  of  rest — 

English  women  are  not  pretty — They 
are  either  coarse  or  very  delicate — Com- 
])lexions  fine  Init  too  red — Dress  so  very 
badly — no  taste — 
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i']th  April  London  suxday. — I  have 
been  nearly  every  day  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum— Father  wanted  many  works  con- 
sulted and  notes  taken. 

iSth  April  Lojidon  Monday. — I  have 
seen  the  Prince  Regent  walking  in  the 
Mall — He  is  handsome — The  Queen  I 
have  seen  several  times — she  keeps  great 
state. 

2(ith  April  London  Tuesday. — Still  wait- 
ing to  hear  when  the  English  commission 
think  of  starting  for  Ghent.  Father 
would  have  much  preferred  carrying  out 
the  negotiation  in  London,  but  our  other 
Commissioners  refused  point  blank — 
They  were  either  afraid  or  too  proud  to 
come  to  England — Of  course  they  look 
upon  Father  as  a  foreigner — This  has  an- 
noyed him  very  much.  He  will  I  fear 
have  a  very  tough  time  of  it  in  keeping  his 
colleagues  in  unison — Although  by  the  ac- 
cident of  his  being  appointed  last  on  the 
Commission,  he  is  practically  the  head  of 
it — This  position  all  the  Commissioners 
acknowledge — with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Adams  who  is  a  firebrand. 

loth  June  London  Friday. — The  Em- 
peror [Alexander]  arrived  today — He  is 
lodged  at  Leicester  House  Leicester  Fields 
—This  is  the  Palace  that  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  James  the  ist  occupied — she  was 
known  as  the  one  year  queen  of  Bohemia 
— Her  daughter  was  the  Electress  Sophia 
Mother  of  George  ist. 

i^th  June  London  Tuesday. — The  Em- 
peror's Aide-de-camp,  called  today — He 
said  the  Emperor  had  sent  him  to  say  that 
June  1 8th  he  would  receive  us  privately 
at  11.30. 

As  it  is  a  delicate  matter  there  has  not 
been  any  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

18/^  June  London  Saturday. — As  ar- 
ranged his  Majesty  received  Father  this 
morning — We  went  accompanied  by  Mr 
Levitt  Harris  a  Secretary  to  the  St  Peters- 
burg mission — Our  Minister  offered  the 
loan  of  his  coach  This  Father  thought  wise 
to  refuse  and  hired  a  common  hackney 
coach  so  as  to  attract  as  little  attention 
as  possible— The  streets  were  crowded. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  Banquet  given  by  the 
City  of  London  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns — 
Only  Father  and  myself  were  admitted 
to  His  Majesty's  presence — There  were 
crowds  waiting  for  audiences.  We  were 
passed  in  at  once — Father  was  presented, 


and  then  presented  me — then  all  with- 
drew except  His  Majesty — He  is  a  splen- 
did looking  man — was  in  full  uniform  and 
covered  with  jewelled  orders  and  stars — 
He  was  most  gracious  and  said  he  had  the 
most  friendly  feeling  toward  the  United 
States — He  added  that  he  feared  his  inter- 
vention would  be  of  little  use — that  he 
had  made  three  attempts  since  he  had 
been  here  but  that  "England  will  not  ad- 
mit a  third  party  to  interfere  in  her  dis- 
putes with  you ' '  This  he  said  on  account 
of  your  former  Colonial  relations — which 
is  not  forgotten — He  also  expressed  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
peace — saying  "  the  difficulty  will  be  with 
England" — He  also  spoke  of  Madame  de 
Stael  as  a  woman  of  ''great  brain  and 
courage" — He  congratulated  Father  on 
being  her  cousin — Father  expressed  his 
deep  gratitude  to  his  Majesty  for  granting 
him  an  audience — and  the  gratitude  of  the 
United  States  for  the  interest  and  friend- 
ship he  had  shown — As  we  withdrew  he 
patted  me  on  the  head — and  said  "you 
are  rather  young  to  be  in  diplomacy."  I 
wore  a  suit  of  Chinese  nankeen,  white  silk 
stockings,  high  w^hite  choker  with  a  breast 
pin  of  seed  pearls  Mother  gave  me  before 
I  left  Home — They  call  my  hair  auburn — 
I  call  it  red.  I  am  afraid  I  looked  very 
young. 

Poor  Mr  Levitt  Harris  was  furious  at 
not  being  present — but  the  Emperor's 
order  was  Monsieur  Gallatin  et  son  fils. 

igth  June  London  Sunday. — Copied 
note  which  the  Emperor  gave  Father  per- 
mission to  send  the  latter  does  not  think 
it  will  have  any  effect — 

215/  June  London  Tuesday. — We  leave 
tomorrow  for  Ghent  by  way  of  Paris  where 
we  will  remain  for  a  week  if  possible. 

']th  July  Ghent  1814  Thursday. — We 
arrived  here  today  and  are  lodged  very 
comfortably  in  the  Hotel  d'Alcantara 
corner  of  the  Rue  des  Champs — Ghent 
looks  clean  and  cheerful — The  inhabi- 
tants speak  only  Flemish — all  seem  em- 
ployed in  commerce.  There  is  an  En- 
glish garrison  here;  the  uniforms  make  the 
streets  very  bright. 

They  call  private  residences  "Hotels" 
in  this  country — The  house  is  large  and  all 
the  delegates  are  to  lodge  here. 

gth  July  Ghent  18 14. — No  news  of  the 
English  Mission. 
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i^th  July  1 814  Ghent  Saturday. — Noth- 
ing to  do — Mr  Adams  in  a  very  bad  tem- 
per— Mr  Clay  annoys  him — Father  pours 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters — I  am  now 
reading  a  history  of  the  Low  Countries — 
....  The  women  are  so  ugly  here. 

We  had  waffles  for  breakfast — it  re- 
minded me  of  home :  It  seems  they  are  an 
old  Flemish  dish. 

"jth  August  Ghent  1814  Sunday. — At 
last!!  The  British  Mission  arrived  this 
afternoon — We  heard  they  were  coming 
and  I  actually  saw  them  arrive — They  are 
lodged  in  a  fine  Carthusian  Convent. 

^th  August  Ghent  18 14  Monday. — To- 
day was  the  first  meeting — The  British 
Commissioners,  as  a  base  of  discussion  re 
the  treaty,  demanded  that  the  Indian 
Tribes  should  have  the  whole  of  the  North 
Western  Territory.  This  comprises  the 
States  of  Michigan  —  Wisconsin,  and 
Illinois — four  fifths  of  Indiana  and  a  third 
of  Ohio — That  an  Indian  Sovereignty 
should  be  constituted  under  guarantee  of 
Great  Britain — This  is  to  protect  Canada. 
Father  mildly  suggested  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  American 
Citizens  settled  in  these  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. The  answer  was  "They  must 
look  after  themselves."  Father  is  not 
impressed  with  the  British  delegates. 
They  are  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburn 
and  William  Adams,  men  who  have  not 
made  any  mark  and  have  no  influence 
or  weight.  He  attaches  but  little  impor- 
tance to  them  as  they  are  but  the  puppets 
of  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool — 
Father  feels  he  is  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  them. 

()th  August  Ghent  Tuesday. — The  other 
demands  are  of  little  importance — They 
consist  of  Sacketts  Harbour  and  Fort  Ni- 
agara, so  as  to  have  control  of  the  Lakes — 
But  all  this  means  the  dismemberment  of 
the  United  States. 

Father  drafted  the  rejection  of  the  Brit- 
ish ''Sine  qua  non." 

10th  August  Ghent  Wednesday. — Father 
finds  greater  difficulty  with  his  own  col- 
leagues— The  accident  which  placed  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  Commission  placed  Mr 
Adams  at  the  head  of  it.  Messrs  Clay, 
Bayard,  and  Russell,  let  Mr  Adams  plainly 
know  that  though  he  might  be  the  nomi- 
nal mouth  piece  Gallatin  was  their  leader. 
Clay  uses  strong  language  to  Adams,  and 


Adams  returns  the  compliment.  Father 
looks  calmly  on  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye 
— Today  there  was  a  severe  storm,  and 
Father  said  ''  Gentlemen,  Gentlemen,  we 
must  remain  united  or  we  will  fail." 

11th  August  Ghent  Thursday. — Mr  Ad- 
ams insisted  upon  drafting  the  first  des- 
patch today  and  submitted  it  to  the  others 
for  revision,  Mr  Bayard  used  it  simply 
as  a  foundation  for  his  own  draft;  after 
quarrelling  they  referred  to  Father.  He 
put  it  into  shape  and  after  endless  dis- 
cusion  all  the  Commissioners  ended  by 
adopting  it.  After  this  Father  drafted  all 
other  dispatches.  He  wishes  all  des- 
patches to  be  without  any  offence  to  the 
feeling  of  the  English  delegates. 

12th  August  Ghent  Friday. — He  fears 
negotiations  will  soon  come  to  an  end  and 
has  but  little  hope;  he  does  not  think  the 
British  Government  wish  to  make  peace 
or  they  would  have  sent  more  powerful 
delegates. 

20th  August  Ghent  Saturday. — Today  1 
copied  a  private  note  from  him  to  Mr 
Monroe  (extract)  "we  will  not  remain 
here  long,  the  position  is  untenable,  I  am 
preparing  for  departure.  Our  negotia- 
tions may  be  considered  at  an  end.  Great 
Britain  wants  war  in  order  to  cripple  us, 
she  wants  aggrandisement  at  our  expense. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  longer  than  three 
months  in  Europe." 

Still  lingering  on  and  nothing  arrived 
at.  We  are  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  It  is  most  galling. 
It  seems  Mr  Goulburn  does  everything 
to  obstruct  matters.  This  may  be  to  gain 
time  to  receive  his  orders  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh. 

2frd  September  Ghent  Saturday. — Father 
is  much  annoyed  with  Mr  Goulbourn,  he 
saw  him  today,  the  latter  said  "I  don't 
think  you  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  peace. ' '  Father  answered  ' '  surely 
you  cannot  mean  this.  Why  should  I 
have  taken  the  long  journey  to  Russia  in 
1 813  and  given  up  everything  else  in  the 
one  hope  of  making  peace?" 

4//z  Sept  Ghent  Sunday. — We  have  given 
notice  to  our  landlord  and  intend  leaving 
on  the  I  St  of  October.  Father  is  quite 
convinced  that  Mr  Goulburn  has  made 
some  serious  mistakes  and  that  he  has 
been  reprimanded. 

15///  Sept.  Ghent  Thursday. — There  is  a 
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continual  passing  of  notes  and  we  still 
are  no  nearer  solutions,  Father  is  getting 
rather  despondent  but  only  shows  this  to 
me,  keeping  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  de- 
meanour before  the  others.  The  Indian 
Territory  question  is  a  great  difficulty. 
Father  says  if  the  Indians  were  included 
in  the  peace  —  and  to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were — our  Government 
would  break  off  negotiations.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  folly  to  break  up 
negotiations  on  that  account. 

England  could  not  now  retreat  from  the 
position  she  had  taken  up  with  regard  to 
the  Indian  Territory  with  dignity. 

2oth  Sept.  Ghent.  Tuesday. — Father  has 
drafted  a  reply  to  the  British  note — It  is 
to  this  end,  that  they  were  willing  to 
recognize  the  Indians  as  an  independent 
nation,  they  refused  to  allow  them  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty  in  any  manner 
although  they  would  be  allowed  their  old 
rights  and  privileges. 

26th  Sept.  Ghent.  Monday. — The  note 
was  signed  today  and  sent  to  Washington 
— Mr  Goulbourn  came  to  see  Father — 
He  w^as  most  gracious  and  informed  him  he 
relied  on  his  tact  and  good  sense  that  he 
could  treat  with  him.  In  fact  that  he  was 
not  the  least  like  an  American — I  do  not 
know  if  Father  was  pleased  or  not — He 
says  the  only  Americans  are  the  Red  In- 
dians. 

yd  Oct.  Ghent.  Monday. — It  is  now 
thought  advisable  to  call  for  a  ^^projet "  of 
a  treaty  —  Mr  Clay  has  insisted  upon 
drafting  the  American  reply  himself. 

2gth  Oct.  Ghent.  Saturday. — We  are  all 
hard  at  work  framing  our  projet — It  is  a 
most  difficult  task  as  both  Mr.  Adams 
and  Mr  Clay  object  to  everything  except 
what  they  suggest  themselves — Father 
remains  calm  but  firm — and  does  all  he 
can  to  keep  peace — The  articles  on  im- 
pressment, blockade  and  indemnities  are 
assigned  to  Mr  Adams.  The  boundaries 
and  fisheries  to  Father. 

2)Oth  Oct.  Ghent.  Sunday. — Father  today 
drew  up  an  article  re  American  rights  to 
fish  in  British  waters  and  British  rights  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  which  were  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  1783 — Mr  Clay 
objected  to  them,  a  long  and  angry  discus- 
sion ensued — One  question  was  what  were 
the  fisheries  worth?  The  other  the  value 
of   the  navigation   of   the   Mississippi — 


Father  wishes  to  save  the  fisheries — Mr. 
Clay  would  not  assent  to  anything. 

yd  November  Ghent.  Thursday. — This 
drafting  still  goes  on — endless  discussions 
and  violent  arguments  which  I  can  see 
Father  thinks  futile — but  he  never  loses 
patience. 

^thNov.  Ghent.  Saturday. — A  vote  today 
on  Father's  proposed  Articles — Mr  Clay 
and  Mr  Russell  opposed  it — Father — Mr 
Adams  and  Mr  Bayard  approved.  So 
the  Articles  were  inserted  in  the  projet. 
We  are  getting  a  little  more  into  shape. 

yth  Nov.  Ghent,  Monday. — Father  is 
doubtful  if  the  question  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  Mississippi  were  not  made  perma- 
nent by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

10th  Nov  Ghent.  Thursday. — The  projet 
signed  today  and  sent — the  fisheries  and 
Mississippi  Navigation  left  out.     '■ 

1 2th  Nov.  Ghent  Saturday. — We  have  to 
await  patiently  for  an  answer  as  all  has  to 
be  submitted  to  the  superiors  in  London. 

26th  Nov.  Ghent. — The  British  counter 
projet  sent  today,  no  allusions  to  the  fish- 
ery question — A  clause  claiming  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi. 

28/A  Nov.  Ghent. — A  dreadful  day — 
Angry  disputes  on  the  counter  projet — 
Father  wishes  the  clause  re  the  Mississippi 
accepted — Mr  Clay  would  not  hear  of  it — 
Mr.  Adams  in  opposition  to  Mr  Clay. 
Nothing  arrived  at. 

28>th  Nov.  Ghent. — ^Today  Father  re- 
ceived a  private  despatch  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  I  have  only  just  seen  it 
— It  is  marked  "Strictly  confidential"  It 
is  couched  in  the  most  friendly  terms — as- 
suring Father  he  has  brought  all  his  weight 
to  bear  to  ensure  peace — He  goes  on  to  say 
"as  I  gather  Mr  Madison  as  well  as  Mr 
Monroe  gave  you  full  power  to  act,  with- 
out even  consulting  your  colleagues  on 
points  you  considered  of  importance,  I 
now  feel  that  peace  is  shortly  in  view — 
Mr  Goulbourn  has  made  grave  errors 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  has  read  him  a 
sharp  lesson." 

Father  burnt  this  despatch  and  does 
not  even  know  that  I  have  recorded  it — I 
wanted  to  copy  it,  and  was  doing  so  when 
he  took  it  off  the  table  and  burned  it. 

2gth  Nov.  Ghent. — Father's  proposition 
to  accept  the  Mississippi  clause,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  was  carried  with  a  clause 
relating  to  the  taking,  drying  and  curing 
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of  fish  as  secured  by  the  former  treaty  of 
peace.     '  " 

"jth  December  Ghent. — ^An  answer  re- 
fusing to  accept  this  proposition  received 
today,  more  discussion,  everlasting  bick- 
ering, and  matters  delayed.  Father  can 
no  longer  support  Mr  Adams  he  has  tried 
his  patience  too  far. 

12th  December  Ghent. — Another  private 
note  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assur- 
ing Father  of  his  support.  He  says  "Pray 
do  not  take  offence  at  what  I  say.  In 
you  I  have  the  greatest  confidence — I  hear 
on  all  sides  that  your  moderation  and 
sense  of  justice  together  with  your  good 
common  sense  places  you  above  all  the 
other  delegates  not  excepting  ours — The 
Emperor  Alexander  has  assured  me  of  this 
— He  says  we  can  place  absolute  reliance 
in  your  word — I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  country  of 
your  birth — You  are  a  foreigner  with  all 
the  traditions  of  one  fighting  for  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  country  of  your  adop- 
tion" 

Father  I  think  was  pleased — He  is  a 
foreigner  and  is  proud  of  it. 

22nd  December  Ghent. — An  answer  to- 
day. The  fisheries  and  Mississippi  clauses 
to  be  withdrawn  and  to  be  referred  to  fur- 
ther negotiations.  It  w^ould  be  with- 
drawn so  as  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
treaty. 

Father  now  sees  clearly  the  avowed 
wish  of  the  English  Government  to  make 
peace. 

2^th  Dec.  Ghent. — The  treaty  was  signed 
today,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Convent. 
Later  on  there  was  a  solemn  service  in 
the  Cathedral  it  was  most  impressive. 
We  all  attended,  as  well  as  the  Intendant, 
all  the  Officers  and  the  high  Ofi&cials  of 
Ghent. 

Christmas  Day  Ghent. — The  British  del- 
egates very  civilly  asked  us  to  dinner. 
The  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  was 
from  England,  and  everybody  drank 
every  bodies  else's  health.  The  band 
played  first  "God  Save  the  King"  to 
the  toast  of  the  King  and  "  Yankee  Doo- 
dle "  to  the  toast  of  the  President.  Con- 
gratulations on  all  sides  and  a  general 
atmosphere  of  serenity;  it  was  a  scene  to 
be  remembered.  God  grant  there  may 
always  be  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
I  never  saw  Father  so  cheerful;  he  was 


in  high  spirits  and  his  witty  conversation 
was  greatly  appreciated. 

2'jth  Dec.  Ghent. — We  have  now  to  wait 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Indeed 
I  find  it  was  a  great  rest  for  me.  I  have 
copied  all  Father's  letters  as  well  as  all  the 
important  ones  that  he  has  received.  Al- 
though I  am  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
I  feel  much  older.  Mr  Adams  has  shown 
great  kindness  to  me,  at  first  I  did  not  like 
him,  but  now  will  be  sorry  when  we  part. 

Sth  Jan.  Ghent  181 5. — The  ratification 
of  the  treaty  completed  today.  A  great 
Banquet  offered  by  the  Town  of  Ghent 
takes  place  tonight,  poor  Father  is  not 
looking  forward  to  it. 

gth  Jan.  Ghent. — The  Banquet  was  very 
fine,  lasting  over  five  hours — speeches, 
nothing  but  speeches,  and  toasts.  Father 
said  but  a  few  words,  but  they  were  care- 
fully chosen  and  seemed  to  go  to  the 
hearts  of  all.  He  spoke  in  French  and 
•ended  in  a  most  witty  strain. 

10th  Jan.  Ghent. — We  are  leaving  now 
as  soon  as  possible  for  Geneva. 

2ist  Jan.  Geneva. — Crowds  of  visitors 
all  day  to  welcome  Father.  Madame  de 
Stael  came  from  Coppet  she  is  not  hand- 
some but  such  a  great  charm  of  manner, 
she  was  oddly  dressed,  seeming  to  have 
one  or  two  skirts  on  top  of  the  other,  a 
great  pelisse  of  green  cloth  lined  with 
sable,  on  her  head  a  high  green  caleche. 
She  invited  both  Father  and  myself  to  pay 
her  a  visit  at  Coppet.  She  is  not  tall, 
rather  fat  and  has  coarse  features  but 
splendid  eyes. 

22nd  Jan.  Geneva. — This  morning  the 
Syndics  came  in  a  body  to  greet  Father 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  Peace  with  En- 
gland. Then  Monsieur  Sismondi  made  a 
discours,  full  of  laudation  of  Father,  much 
to  the  latter's  annoyance;  after  they  with- 
drew Benjamin  Constant  was  announced, 
he  rushed  up  to  Father  seized  him  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks; 
there  was  some  excuse  for  him  as  he  is  a 
relation  of  ours. 

Large  dinner  of  40  at  3  o'clock,  nearly 
all  relations,  Navilles,  Saladins,  Sellons, 
Sarrasins,  Humberts,  Diodatis,  de  Budes, 
Pictets,  Lullins,  etc  etc.  I  was  much 
struck  with  their  great  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  manner,  it  was  all  a  revelation  to 
mc.     The  ladies  were  very  plainly  dressed 
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with  hardly  any  jewels.  So  odd,  they 
never  change  your  knife  and  fork  after 
the  fish  is  served,  but  have  little  silver 
rests  by  each  plate  for  them.  The  dinner 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half. 

After  escorting  the  ladies  to  the  draw- 
ing room — where  all  the  women  kissed 
their  Hostess,  then  kissed  each  other,  and 
we  men  kissed  their  hands.  All  this  was 
done  in  a  most  solemn  and  dignified  man- 
ner, then  our  host,  knowing  Father's  habit, 
conducted  him  with  some  of  the  other 
guests  to  the  Library  to  smoke. 

Father  smokes  regularly  eleven  strong 
cigars  a  day.  After  about  an  hour  we  ad- 
journed to  the  large  gallery,  all  the  ladies 
were  seated  stiffly  around  the  room,  only 
one  person  talked  at  a  time,  it  is  called  a 
salon,  it  was  interesting  at  first,  but  after 
three  hours  of  it  I  wished  myself  in  Paris. 
At  nine  oclock  Supper  was  announced. 

2yd  Jan.  Geneva. — All  day  paying 
visits,  a  quiet  evening. 

28//?  Jan.  Geneva. — We  leave  here  to- 
morrow and  go  to  the  Chateau  d'Allaman. 

2gih  Jan.  Allaman. — Allaman  on  the 
Lake  Leman  belongs  to  Count  Sellon  (his 
Mother  was  a  Gallatin)  a  beautiful  Castle 
— filled  with  Gobelin  Tapestry  and  furni- 
ture— One  room  all  pink  tapestry — We 
dined  in  the  Chapel — 60  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide — stone  floor. 

7,0th  Jan.  Allaman. — The  family  are 
charming — 4  daughters  all  young — The 
youngest  is  named  Hortense — The  Queen 
Hortense  was  her  God  mother — The  lat- 
ter has  stopped  for  weeks  at  Allaman — 
They  have  an  authentic  ghost  here — not 
in  the  house  but  in  the  park  I  hope  to 
see  it  before  I  leave — It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
monk  reading  a  book — He  is  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  alleys  of  the  wood  approaching, 
as  you  get  quite  close  he  vanishes — All  the 
family  have  seen  it,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
others — Monsieur  de  Sellon  stations  men 
with  bill  hooks  at  various  places  to  cut 
down  branches,  as  he  thinks  it  but  an  op- 
tical illusion. 

315/  Jan  Allaman. — I  saw  the  ghost  at 
12.30.  today,  it  is  certainly  extraordinary 
— They  fired  point  blank  at  it  without  any 
effect. 

1st  February  Allaman. — Too  tired  to 
write  last  night,  a  beautiful  day,  bright 
sunshine.  We  have  been  skating  all  day, 
our  visit  terminates  tomorrow.     Tonight 


a  large  supper  in  honour  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte the  ex  King  of  Spain  the  eldest 
brother  of  Napoleon.  He  lives  at  Pran- 
gins  on  the  Lake.  Monsieur  de  Sellon 
had  a  letter  today  from  the  Queen  Hor- 
tense he  read  parts  of  it  aloud  to  us — Evi- 
dently she  is  in  great  trouble. 

2nd  Feb.  Allaman. — Joseph  Bonaparte 
is  handsome — acts  as  if  he  were  still  King 
of  Spain — He  arrived  with  a  large  suite — 
We  were  presented  to  him  by  the  Count 
de  Sellon  before  supper.  He  had  a  long 
conversation  with  Father  on  the  state  of 
Europe.  He  is  very  rich,  he  spoke  with 
much  feeling  of  Napoleon.  He  married 
Julie  Clary  the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles 
tallow  chandler,  she  had  some  money. 
Father  does  not  like  the  Bonapartes  or 
their  entourage,  says  that  Joseph  Bona- 
parte shows  his  middle  class  bringing  up, 
both  in  speech  and  movements,  and  that 
Napoleon  is  better  where  he  is.  Although 
Father  is  representing  a  Republic  and  be- 
lieves in  Republics  he  has  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

()th  Feb.  Sergy. — We  left  here  this 
morning,  in  a  most  comfortable  sleigh — 
for  Coppet;  we  had  three  relays  of  horses, 
the  last  sent  by  Madame  de  Stael.  This 
Chateau  is  charming — a  wonderful  view 
of  the  Lake  and  Mountains,  the  latter 
covered  with  snow.  A  great  many  people 
stopping  here.  We  were  very  tired  after 
our  long  cold  drive.  Madame  de  Stael 
most  kind  and  seems  so  genuinely  glad  to 
welcome  us.  Mile  Albertine  de  Stael  her 
daughter  is  very  pretty  and  graceful,  she 
is  betrothed  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  He 
looks  very  untidy  and  dull,  but  very 
much  in  love.  Auguste  de  Stael  her  son 
looked  very  serious.  The  other  guests 
are  Monsieur  Benjamin  Constant,  Mon- 
sieur Sismondi,  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Duras,  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  (she  a  sister  of  Monsieur  de 
Sellon)  and  Monsieur  de  Bonstetten  are 
among  the  guests.  Not  such  a  long  din- 
ner. Some  music,  then  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  Mile  de  Stael  the  Duchess  de 
Duras  and  Monsieur  de  Montmorency 
danced  a  minuet  with  great  dignity  and 
grace;  as  I  was  very  tired  Father  asked 
permission  for  me  to  retire,  so  I  went  to 
bed  early. 

"jth  Feb.  Coppet. — ^A  delightful  day,  up 
early  had  my  cafe  au  lait;  when  I  met 
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de  Broglie,  he  kindly  proposed  to  go  with  Elba,  most  interesting — He  first  read  it 

me,  and  show  me  what  was  to  be  seen  at  aloud.     Madame  de  Stael  could  hardly 

Coppet;  he  improves  on   acquaintance;  contain  herself  and  continually  interrupt- 

dejeuner  at  11.30.     Madame  de  Stael's  ing  exclaiming, ''cet  animal  on  devraitlui 

first  appearance,  she  does  all  her  corre-  tordre  le  cou."     Lord  Huntly  says,  that 

spondence  and  writing  in  bed,  she  was  one  of  the  reasons  she  hates  Bonaparte  so 

most  animated,  questioned  Father  about  heartily  is,  when  she  once  asked  him,  who 

the  proceedings  at  Ghent;  congratulated  he  considered  the  greatest  women  in  his- 

him  adding,  "  I  had  a  letter  from  Milord  tory  he  replied  "The  women  who  had  the 

Wellington  this  morning,  he  praises  you,  most  children"   Madame  de  Stael   had 

saying  you  had  used  great  wisdom  and  only  two. 

tact.     She   told  us   some  funny   stories  Letter  from  the  Original  copy  which  the 

about  Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  gave  to  Albert  Gallatin: 

American  wife  of  King  Jerome  who's  wit  Mr  Douglas  dined  with  Colonel  Barry 

beauty    and   virtue    she    extolled.     One  yesterday,  he  had  just  come  from  the  Is- 

story  was  very  funny,  she  had  given  a  land  of  Elba  where  he  had  an  audience 

dinner  at  her  house  in  Geneva,  to  which  of  nearly  two  hours  with  Buonaparte  his 

Madame  Bonaparte  was  invited;  arriving  account  of  him  is  nearly  as  follows 

very  late  she  delayed  serving  the  dinner  On  his  arrival  in  the  Island  he  went  to 

for  over  half  an  hour — on  one  side  of  her  General  Bertrand  (who  is  a  sort  of  cham- 

was  a  Mr  Dundas  a  great  gourmand,  who  berlain)  to  state  that  he  was  a  member  of 

was  much  put  out  at  having  to  wait,  the  English  Parliament  and  to  request  per- 

Af  ter  the  soup  had  been  served  he  turned  mission  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor, 

to  Madame  Bonaparte  and  asked  her  if  General  Bertrand  was  ill  but  he  received  a 

she  had  read  the  book  of  Captain  Basil  very  civil  answer  from  General  Drouet  in 

Hall  on  America,  she  replied  in  the  af-  the  affirmative.     He  was  accordingly  in- 

firmative :  "  Well  Madame  did  you  notice  troduced  and  was  received  with  great  cour- 

that  Hall  said  all  Americans  are  vulga-  tesy.    Buonaparte  asked  several  questions 

rians?"     "Quite  true,"  calmly  answered  about  his  journey,  and  then  to  the  surprise 

Madame  Bonaparte/'  I  am  not  in  the  least  of  Mr  D.  [began]  to  talk  in  the  most  unre- 

surprised;  if  the  Americans  had  been  the  served  manner  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 

descendants  of  the  Indians  or  the  Esqui-  Europe.     He  said  that  he  lamented  that 

maux  there  might  have  been  some  reason  the  present  government  had  not  given  up 

to  be  astonished  but  as  they  are  the  direct  the  slave  trade  that  had  he  remained  in 

descendants  of  the  English  it  is  perfectly  power  he  would  have  done  so  as  it  was  a 

natural  that  they  should  be  vulgarians."  system  of  brigandage  by  which  France  was 

After  this  Mr  Dundas  did  not  open  his  not  benefitted.     He  had  proposed  a  plan 

mouth  again  and  left  at  the  first  oppor-  for  the  settlement  of  St  Domingue  [sic]. 

tunity.  To  give  up  the  centre  of  the  Island  to  the 

This  afternoon  we  went  out  in  Russian  blacks  and  to  establish  factories  upon  the 

sledges  six  of  them.  coast.  That  he  had  conceived  it  would  be 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly  arrived,  and  we  attended  with  advantage  to  allow  polyg- 

dined  at  5  o'clock.  amy  amongst  the  blacks,  but  upon  con- 

A  most  interesting  evening,  our  hostess  suiting  a  certain  Bishop  "  un  bon  homme, 
most  brilliant  she  told  us  many  episodes  cet  Eveque  m'a  dit  c'est  contraire  a  la  re- 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  part  she  had  ligionChretienne,"  he  abused  the  Emperor 
taken  in  it,  how  she  had  helped  so  many  Alexandre  with  great  violence,  said  he  was 
of  her  friends  to  escape,  having  armed  her-  "faux  et  un  fat:  Vous  ne  pouvez  pas 
self  with  passports  of  different  nations,  avoir  une  idee  de  la  faussete  de  cet 
and  how  Napoleon  had  persecuted  her;  she  homme."  We  were  right  he  said  in  sup- 
also  spoke  most  feelingly  of  her  father  with  posing  that  there  had  been  secret  articles 
tears  in  her  eyes;  it  seems  she  adored  him.  in   the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Alexander  was 

^th    Feb.    Coppet. — The    Ma'rquis    of  bound  by  them  to  go  to  war  with  En- 

Huntly  gave  Father  a  copy  of  a  letter  gland.     "Celaentradansmonsysteme"!! 

given  to  him  by  Mr  Barry.     It  is  an  ac-  He  said   the  Bourbons  would  repent  it, 

count  of  an  interview  with  Napoleon  at  if  they  gave  up  Belgique.     That  he  would 
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have  given  up  anything  else;  but  that  he 
knew  the  French  people  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  on  the  throne  except  as  a 
conqueror.  France  would  not  bear  to  be 
confined  to  her  ancient  limits.  He  com- 
pared her  to  air  compressed  within  too 
small  a  compass,  the  explosion  of  which 
was  like  thunder.  ^'Malheur  aux  Bour- 
bons si  jamais  ils  font  le  paix  sans  con- 
server  aucune  conquete;  il  y'a  dans  la 
France  une  jeunesse  bouillante  de  100,000 
hommes  accoutumes  au  metier  de  la 
guerre."  He  was  here  evidently  carried 
away  by  his  subject,  and  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  said  ''mais  ce  n'est  pas 
mon  affaire  je  suis  mort" 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Prince 
Metternich  w^as  mentioned  and  Mr  D. 
said, "  C'est  un  bon  politique;"  Bonaparte 
answered,  ''Non,  c'est  un  homme  tres 
aimable  et  qui  parle  tres  bien  en  compa- 
gnie,  mais  qui  ment  toujours.  On  pent 
mentir  une  fois,  deux  fois,  trois  fois,  mais 
on  ne  pent  pas  mentir  toujours,  ce  n'est 
pas  selon  ma  politique."  England  was 
he  said  at  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
but  that  we  must  remember  that  when 
nations  w^ere  arrived  at  that  point  it  was 
said  they  w^re  near  a  decline:  That  the 
Continental  Powers  were  jealous  of  our 
maritime  rights  and  in  time  of  peace  w^ould 
be  as  much  so  as  they  had  been  of  his  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions.  He  laughed  and 
joked  a  great  deal  about  the  Pope  and  the 
tricks  he  had  played  to  get  him  in  his 
power,  constantly  repeating  ''  Moi  qui  suis 
le  meilleur  Catholique  du  monde;  il  n'y 
a  pas  dans  le  monde  un  meilleur  Catho- 
lique que  moi";  and  sentences  of  this 
sort.  He  said  he  understood  the  world 
had  expected  that  he  would  have  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  but  no,  he  had  been 
born  a  soldier.  He  had  found  the  *'  Throne 
de  France"  vacant,  circumstances  had 
placed  him  on  it,  that  he  had  remained 
there  14  years,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
descend  from  it.  Having  borne  this  ''ce 
serait  un  lache  qui  ne  pourrait  pas  sou- 
tenir  I'existence."  He  was  sorry  he  said 
at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  w^hen 
he  had  advanced  to  Ville  Juif,  he  had  not 
pushed  on  to  Paris,  He  had  40,000  of  his 
guards  with  him  who  would  have  shed 
the  last  drop  of  blood  for  him,  and  he 
thinks  his  presence  would  have  raised  the 
people  to  defend  the  town;   he  wanted 


much  to  do  so  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
Generals.  He  complained  bitterly  of  Mar- 
mont;  ''could  you  have  believed  it  that 
a  man  to  whom  I  have  actually  given 
bread  would  have  deserted  me  in  that 
manner";  he  said  that  we  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  Americans,  that  there  had 
never  been  any  treaty  between  him  and 
Madison,  and  that  they  had  held  as  high 
language  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  us. 
Mr  D.  had  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Simplon,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did works  of  Bonaparte's  reign.  When 
hearing  it  he  made  many  enquiries  about 
the  state  of  the  road  and  appeared  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  it  and  interested 
on  the  subject.  This  is  almost  all  I  can 
recollect,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  Mr  D. 
related  to  us.  He  says  Bonaparte  is  in 
excellent  health,  not  too  fat,  as  he  had 
been  told;  very  dirty  and  vulgar  in  his 
manner  of  speaking  and  extremely  poor. 
The  French  Government  have  not  paid 
him  his  pension  and  in  consequence  he  has 
been  obliged  to  reduce  his  household  one 
half.  He  had  1200  troops  in  his  pay 
mostly  veterans  who  had  followed  his  for- 
tunes from  the  Imperial  Guards.  Mr  D. 
says  his  apparent  want  of  feeling  is  be- 
yond anything  he  could  have  conceived, 
he  could  not  learn  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  reports  that  he  was  to  leave 
Elba.  Some  time  ago  a  felucca  landed  in 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  Island 
and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Bona- 
parte; he  came  down  unattended  by  any 
servant  and  received  a  Lady  whom  he 
conducted  to  a  country  house  of  his.  She 
remained  there  two  clays  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  reconducted  her  in  the  same 
manner.  They  embraced  often  at  part- 
ing, the  Elbans  think  it  was  Marie  Louise, 
but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Polish  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
Mr  Douglas  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion two  or  three  times  mentioned  the  Em- 
press whom  he  had  seen  in  Switzerland, 
but  Bonaparte  took  no  notice  of  it  and  ap- 
peared anxious  to  avoid  the  subject, 

Slh  Feb. — After  dinner  Albertine  de 
Stael  sang  some  charming  chansonettes 
accompanying  herself  on  a  spinet.  All 
the  chairs  were  put  in  a  circle  and  Madame 
de  Stael  held  forth,  she  read  some  letters 
of  Louis  the  i8th  when  he  was  in  England. 
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She  also  told  us  that  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
Due  de  Berri  had  married  in  London  the 
daughter  of  an  English  clergyman  and 
had  children.  Then  Monsieur  Bonstetten 
gave  a  little  discours  on  Voltaire  and  By- 
ron, followed  by  Mons.  Sigismonde,  then 
Father  gave  a  most  amusing  account  of 
his  early  life  in  America  and  of  his  first 
meeting  with  General  Washington  in  a  log 
cabin.  I  saw  Madame  de  S.  taking  notes 
on  her  tablets. 

gth  Feb.  Coppet. — This  morning  Lord 
Huntly  described  the  splendours  of  the 
ball  at  Versailles  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis  XVI;  that  the  King  sent 
for  him  and  commanded  him  to  open  the 
ball  with  Dauphine  "Marie  Antoinette". 
He  saw  how  delighted  I  was  and  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  his  room.  He  gave  me  two 
of  the  invitation  cards;  they  are  beauti- 
fully engraved,  one  is  in  colour  and  in  the 
top  left  hand  corner  there  is,  "Porte  et 
gradin  a  gauche"  in  the  centre  of  the  col- 
oured design  is  "  Bal  Pare  a  Versailles  pour 
le  marriage  de  Monsieur  le  Dauphin,  Le 
Mercredi  24th  Fevrier  1745."  The  card 
is  signed  in  the  right  hand  corner,  "de 
Bonneral".  The  other  one  is  beautifully 
engraved,  is  larger  and  has  the  same  word- 
ing. It  was  most  kind  of  him.  A  large 
dinner  at  5  o'clock  to  be  followed  by  a 
comedy  written  by  our  hostess,  she  takes 
a  role  as  well  as  Monsieur  de  Montmo- 
rency. After  breakfast  Madame  de  Stael 
told  Father  she  believed  greatly  in  hered- 
ity, undoubtedly  he  had  inherited  his  tal- 
ent for  finance  from  their  common  an- 
cestor Jacques  Coeur.  More  people  ar- 
riving, I  made  my  escape  and  had  a  good 
afternoon's  skating.  The  Banquet  is  at 
5  o'clock.  We  are  leaving  to-morrow 
much  to  my  regret. 

10th  Feb.  Coppet. — I  was  too  tired  last 
night  to  write.  I  can  hardly  describe 
last  evening's  festivities.  Our  hostess  re- 
ceived her  guests  at  the  end  of  the  large 
salon.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Cler- 
mont Tonnerre  (she  was  nee  de  Sellon) 
Count  and  Countess  Cavour,  Countess  de 
Boigne — and  a  host  of  others.  We  dined 
30 — at  8  o'clock  more  arrivals.  Prince 
Demidoff  in  a  superb  sleigh  with  8  horses 
harnessed  in  Russian  fashion,  he  brought 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin  Princess  Patiomkin,  Princess  Galitzin 
and   Madame    Bonaparte.     The    Grand 


Duke  led  in  Madame  Bonaparte;  she  is 
quite  beautiful  still,  was  wonderfully 
dressed  and  covered  in  fine  jewels;  she 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks  which  made  me 
very  shy,  but  she  has  known  me  since  I 
was  a  child 

At  9  o'clock  the  Comedy  was  played  in 
the  long  gallery.  It  was  most  witty, 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  white  and  gold 
draperies — with  a  turban  with  eight  or 
ten  white  feathers — She  really  looked 
handsome — she  always  has  a  small  branch 
of  laurel  in  her  hand.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance  with  a  courtesy  she  threw  it 
to  Father — Just  the  thing  to  annoy  him. 
Madame  Bonaparte  gave  me  a  broach  of 
Turquoise  for  my  choker.  Supper  was 
served  at  10.30.  and  the  guests  did  not 
leave  until  after  1.30.  a.m.  We  leave  at 
2.  o'clock  for  Sacconex  (the  de  Budes),  I 
watched  Father  carefully  and  tried  to  do 
exactly  as  he  did — All  the  ladies  curtseyed 
down  to  the  ground  to  H.R.H.  some  of 
the  older  ones  I  thought  would  never  get 
up  again — Why  will  fat  old  ladies  wear 
such  low  waists?  I  never  kissed  so  many 
hands  in  my  life  and  my  neck  is  quite  stiff 
with  bowing. 

10th  Feb  11.30.  p.  m. — We  left  Coppet 
after  dejeuner — Prince  Demidoff  kindly 
offered  to  take  us  with  him,  as  he  was  go- 
ing back  to  Geneva  and  Sacconex  is  on  his 
way — His  sleigh  is  superb,  all  the  rugs  are 
of  the  finest  Russian  sable.  All  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  to  bid  us  farewell — Ma- 
dame de  Stael  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks 
and  gave  me  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of 
"Corinne"  with  the  dedication — "A  Cu- 
pidon  de  la  part  de  I  'auteur ' '  I  really  must 
look  like  a  baby.  I  will  never  forget  my 
visit  to  Coppet — We  had  8  horses  har- 
nessed Russian  fashion  3  relays — Gal- 
loped all  the  way. 

nth  Feb.  Sacconex. — This  is  a  lovely 
house  and  all  are  so  kind — Mr  de  Bude  is 
a  cousin  of  Father's  there  are  two  sons — 
Jules  the  younger  full  of  life — we  have 
been  skating. 

A  large  dinner  rather  dull. 

For  three  mortal  hours  in  the  drawing 
room,  footmen  passed  tray  after  tray  of 
"Strops^'  wine  cakes  etc  etc — 

People  here  never  seem  to  stop  eat- 
ing. 

Byron  called  Madame  de  Stael  "old 
Mother  Stale"  but  nevertheless  he  said 
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of  her  ''she  is  vain  but  who  has  a  better 
right  to  be" 

iT^th  Feb  Geneva. — We  returned  here 
today  and  are  stopping  at  the  Navilles' — 

Father  learned  today  that  at  one  time  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  send  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
America — during  the  Ghent  negotiations, 
to  terminate  the  war.  It  seemed  he  re- 
fused to  go,  giving  his  reason  that  he 
could  not  be  spared — and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  way 
Lords  Castlereagh,  Liverpool  and  Bath- 
urst  were  acting  It  seems  it  was  mainly 
due  to  him  that  the  English  made  the  con- 
cessions they  did  and  brought  the  matter 
to  a  speedy  termination. 

i^th  Feb. — Father  takes  me  alone  with 
him  tomorrow  to  spend  the  day  at  Ferney 
— He  calls  it  a. pilgrimage — He  was  often 
taken  to  see  Voltaire  by  his  Grandmother 
when  very  young — This  afternoon  a  depu- 
tation of  Americans  residing  in  Geneva 
and  the  Canton  de  Vaud  presented  Father 
with  an  address  enclosed  in  a  beautiful 
casket  of  enamel — We  dined  quietly  en 
familh. 

i^th  Feb. — Such  an  interesting  day — 
sitting  in  Voltaire's  favourite  chair  at  Fer- 
ney I  am  writing  this.  We  left  Geneva 
early  arriving  here  for  dejeuner  at  11.30. 
The  owners  of  Ferney  are  away,  but  left 
orders  we  were  to  be  entertained.  The 
house  is  not  large,  but  well  situated  and 
comfortable — During  dejeuner  Father  told 
me  how  he  used  to  be  brought  by  his 
Grandmother  to  Ferney — That  he  often 
dined  at  the  tables  we  were  sitting  at — 
with  the  friends  of  Voltaire — the  Marquis 
de  Condorcet  who  wrote  the  letters  of 
Junius  to  William  Pitt  (he  was  arrested 
in  April  1794  and  found  dead  in  his  cell  at 
Bourg-la-Reine  on  April  8th,  poisoned 
by  opium  which  he  always  carried  in  a 
ring  so  cheating  the  Guillotine) — The 
Abbe  Galiani  the  great  wit  and  raconteur 
— whose  indecent  stories  even  Madame 
Necker  forgave — It  was  he  who  said  that 
the  death  of  Marie  Theresa  was  ''like  an 
ink  bottle  spilt  on  the  map  of  Europe" — 
Diderot  the  Atheist — and  Grimm — He 
said, "  I  feel  them  hovering  around  us  now, 
and  can  nearly  hear  their  voices." 

Then  he  told  me  of  visits  when  Voltaire 
read  some  new  play  aloud,  or  rehearsed 
with  the  Due  de  Villar  and  Madame  Gal- 


latin (his  Grandmother)  plays  that  were 
acted  both  at  Ferney  and  Pregny — in  fact 
he  himself  had  taken  the  role  of  a  negro 
boy  in  oriental  dress  when  he  was  1 2  years 
old — One  Sunday  Voltaire  took  him  into 
the  garden  and  pointing  to  the  heavens 
said  "  that  is  the  dome  made  by  the  great 
GOD — not  the  GOD  created  by  man." 
There  was  a  splendid  sunset  and  as  the 
sun  sank  behind  the  Vosges  Mountains  he 
said  "can  anything  be  grander  than  that 
— never  to  be  imitated" — When  I  was 
older  he  impressed  upon  me  always  to  be 
charitable  in  thought  and  action — to  ben- 
efit my  fellow  creatures  as  much  as  was 
within  my  power;  always  to  speak  the 
truth  and  never  to  be  afraid  to  give  my 
opinion.  The  last  time  Father  saw  him  he 
was  ill — it  was  in  1778  the  year  before  he 
died.  He  kissed  Father  on  both  cheeks — 
and  said  "Enfin  dieu  m'appelle — mais 
quel  Dieu  ?  Je  n  'en  sais  rien — ' '  Madame 
de  la  Vilette  his  niece  gave  Father  a  small 
bust  of  her  Uncle — which  I  now  have. 

Before  leaving  Ferney  I  picked  some 
myrtle  leaves  and  pansies  to  send  to  my 
Mother. 

After  dining  at  4  o'clock  we  returned  to 
Geneva — A  day  never  to  be  forgotten.  I 
am  afraid  my  description  is  very  poor. 

1st  March  Paris. — We  started  early  and 
arrived  for  breakfast  at  Vaux  Praslin  a 
magnificent  Palace  belonging  to  the  Due 
de  Choiseul.  It  was  built  by  Fouquet, 
Marquis  de  Belle-Isle,  Superintendent  of 
Finances  to  Louis  XIV.  He  entertained 
the  King  there  in  great  splendour.  .  .  . 
The  Due  received  us  most  kindly — He 
is  a  connection  through  the  Birons  and 
Marmiers — I  never  saw  such  wonderful 
furniture,  tapestrys,  pictures  etc  etc.  The 
library  superb,  all  the  books  bound  in  red 
morrocco  with  coat  of  arms  in  gold — Only 
the  family,  and  a  nice  homely  dejeuner — 
Then  Father  returned  with  the  Due  to  the 
Library  to  smoke  and  to  get  some  political 
information  from  him — We  left  at  3  o'clock 
for  Paris  and  arrived  late. 

Oh!  beautiful  Paris — I  am  glad  to  get 
back. 

2nd  March  Paris. — The  Due  de  Choi- 
seul Praslin  called  today  and  told  Father 
His  Majesty  wished  for  an  interview  un- 
official— It  is  a  delicate  matter  as  Father 
feels  that  until  he  has  been  to  London 
his  mouth  is  closed. 
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We  are  lodged  in  a  quiet  little  Hotel  in 
the  Rue  de  Monsieur. 

Father  will  not  spend  any  money  un- 
necessarily— as  his  expenses  are  paid  by  his 
Government.  His  strong  idea  is  that  the 
representative  of  a  Republic  should  not 
make  any  show  or  be  ostentatious,  say- 
ing "it  is  only  the  vulgar  nouveaux  riches 
that  do  that." 

yd  March  1815. — We  were  received  pri- 
vately this  morning  by  the  King,  only  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  was  present.  She 
looked  very  sad. 

The  King  moved  to  the  embrasure  of 
a  window,  motioning  to  Father  to  follow 
him,  they  remained  in  conversation  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Amongst  other  things 
His  Majesty  intimated  a  wish  that  Father 
would  be  sent  as  Minister  to  Paris  adding, 
"  you  must  not  forget  that  your  family  be- 
longed to  France,  before  you  belonged  to 
America."  The  Duchess  talked  to  me 
most  graciously,  asked  me  about  my 
Mother  and  said  "You  are  too  young  to 
begin  political  life.  I  assured  her  I  was 
18;  she  exclaimed  "Mais  c'est  un  bebe." 

Monsieur  David  the  great  Artist  has  re- 
quested Father  to  allow  me  to  pose  to  him 
for  Cupid,  Father  has  consented  and  I  sit 
tomorrow. 

4th  March  181 5. — A  day  of  great  ex- 
citement, news  has  reached  Paris  that  Na- 
poleon had  made  his  escape  from  Elba, 
and  was  at  a  little  village  called  Cannes; 
that  he  had  been  received  with  acclama- 
tion. 

The  King  and  Royal  family  went  to  the 
Opera  and  had  a  great  reception. 

^th  March. — Great  consternation,  Cour- 
ier after  Courier  arriving,  all  news  sup- 
pressed. 

6th  March  181 5. — No  news  further  than 
we  had  yesterday — They  say  the  King  is 
very  calm — I  saw  him  driving  in  State 
today. 

Sat  for  my  portrait — that  is,  like  a 
model,  I  had  to  pose  nude. 

loth  March. — The  Emperor  is  marching 
on  Paris — gathering  men  on  his  way — 
Some  say  he  has  already  100,000. 

nth  March. — All  sorts  of  wild  reports — 
One  does  not  know  what  to  believe. 

14th  March. — The  Emperor  was  at 
Grenoble  on  the  7th  with  over  100,000 
men. 

i6th  March.— ^rha  Emperor  marching 


steadily  on  to  Paris — Acclaimed  every- 
where— Father  says  the  Royal  family  will 
leave  Paris  in  a  few  days — He  has  private 
information  but  has  not  told  me  any 
details — I  walk  about  all  day — bands  of 
young  men  shouting  "Vive  L'Empereur" 
— it  is  very  exciting. 

igth  March. — The  King  and  Royal  fam- 
ily leave  Paris  tonight — The  Emperor 
with  a  huge  Army  is  expected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  tomorrow — The  people  in  the  street 
look  depressed  and  uncertain  what  to  do — 
Father  has  told  me  to  remain  indoors. 

20th  March.  Paris  11.30. — The  Em- 
peror arrived  this  evening,  most  of  the  Im- 
perial family  were  at  the  Tuilleries  to 
greet  him — all  day  the  greatest  confusion. 
Officers  and  their  staff,  Couriers,  messen- 
gers etc  galloping  wildly  about  the  streets. 
Great  carts  of  baggage  and  furniture.  It 
is  very  amusing,  most  of  the  shops  closed, 
the  Cafes  crammed,  chairs  even  put  out  in 
the  streets.  Orators  standing  on  tables 
making  speeches,  roars  of  "Vive  I'Em- 
pereur"  "Vive  le  petit  Caporal,"  I  dont 
know  if  it  is  genuine  or  not,  the  French  are 
so  excitable.  The  American  Minister 
sent  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  Father  to 
hang  on  the  balcony  for  protection  in  case 
of  trouble.  I  saw  the  Emperor  arrive, 
thousands  and  thousands  cheering  him;  I 
got  wedged  in  the  crowd  and  carried  along 
with  it. 

21st  March. — People  seem  mad  with  joy, 
what  turn  coats  the  French  are;  dense 
crowds  surrounding  the  Tuilleries  all  day. 
I  saw  several  of  the  Imperial  family  driv- 
ing. 

22nd  March. — There  is  to  be  a  Gala  per- 
formance at  the  Opera — the  night  not  yet 
decided  upon — Tlie  Emperor  drove  out 
today  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
everywhere. 

We  are  leaving  shortly  for  London, 
Father  fears  there  may  be  trouble,  which 
might  delay  our  journey. 

2yd  March. — The  performance  at  the 
Opera  tonight,  I  am  going. 

24th  March. — The  scene  was  superb — 
for  fully  20  minutes  the  audience  yelled 
when  the  Emperor  appeared — I  yelled  too. 
He  is  fat,  looks  very  dull  tired  and  bored. 

I  had  another  sitting  today  for  Mons. 
David. 

25///  March. — We  see  but  few  ])C()pk',  all 
our  friends  seemed  to  vanish  like  numic. 
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A  distracted  letter  from  Madame  de 
Stael  today,  she  seems  in  great  trouble 
about  everything,  particularly  her  for- 
tune. 

Father  will  answer  her  under  cover  to 
Monsieur  Naville  as  he  fears  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  might  not  reach  her. 

26/A  March. — The  people  are  settling 
down  as  far  as  one  can  see — Father 
through  Monsieur  David  has  bought  one 
or  two  beautiful  pictures  at  a  very  low 
sum.  A  fine  Paolo  Veronese,  the  subject 
— Queen  Esther  before  Ahasuerus,  a  por- 
trait of  Mile  de  Lafayette  by  Mignard,  and 
a  lovely  head  by  Greuze.  I  don't  think 
Father  will  approve  of  my  picture  Mon- 
sieur David  is  painting,  it  is  '4'Amour  et 
Psyche."  I  have  not  seen  the  model,  but 
would  like  to.  She  must  be  very  pretty, 
only  17,  we  are  not  to  pose  together. 

28//?  March. — My  last  sitting  as  we 
leave  for  England  in  a  few  days. 

29//?  March. — The  Emperor  sent  an 
aide  de  camp,  requesting  an  interview 
with  Father  purely  on  some  financial  mat- 
ters. It  places  him  in  a  most  awkward 
position,  he  regrets  he  did  not  leave  for 
England  sooner. 

30/A  March. — The  audience  at  10.30. 
this  morning — I  am  not  to  go — 

Father  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  his 
interview — He  says  the  Emperor  was 
brusque — that  his  speech  is  most  vulgar — 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  present — I  had 
better  quote  Father's  own  words — ''The 
Emperor  first  asked  my  advice  on  impor- 
tant financial  matters  to  which  I  gave  my 
frank  opinion.  He  then  began  to  ques- 
tion me  about  Canada,  also  the  slave 
trade.  I  replied,  'Sire  my  position  is 
such  that  on  these  subjects  my  lips  are  at 
present  sealed'  He  abruptly  said,  'then 
why  did  you  come  here?'  Bowing,  I 
answered,  '  I  obeyed  your  Majesty's  com- 
mand out  of  respect  for  the  ruler  of 
France,  but  as  an  Envoy  from  the  United 
States  to  England  I  am  not  my  own  mas- 
ter.' The  Emperor  turning  his  back  on 
me,  walked  to  a  window ;  I  backed  out  of 
the  room,  so  ended  our  interview." 

T,ist  March. — We  are  leaving  tomorrow 
for  London,  Father  thinks  it  is  wiser. 

12th  April. — I  am  very  busy  now  as  I 
have  all  sorts  of  documents  to  copy  and 
file — I  also  have  to  go  with  Father  to  take 
notes — All  settling  of  negotiations  are  at 


present  entirely  carried  out  by  him  so 
the  work  is  very  heavy — Lord  Castle- 
reagh  is  most  gracious — even  friendly — 
Our  position  in  London  is  quite  different 
now — I  think  I  will  enjoy  myself — Mr 
Clay  arrives  in  a  few  days — The  season 
has  not  yet  commenced  butpeople  are  re- 
turning to  town.  I  have  been  specially 
enjoined  not  to  record  any  gossip  in  my 
diary — to  confine  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
interesting  facts — He  dislikes  gossip  and 
tittle-tattle  saying  it  is  only  fit  for  idle 
women — I  am  having  a  fine  dress  made  to 
be  presented  in  May. 

i6lh  April  London. — I  went  to  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  the  Tower  of  London  to- 
day— the  latter  is  most  interesting — 

All  we  can  do  now  is  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  following  matters  awaiting  Mr 
Adams  arrival.  Colonial  Policy — Regu- 
lating traffic  with  Canada — Opening  the 
St  Lawrence  River  to  us — Impressment 
— and  blockade  in  times  of  war — Trade 
with  West  Indies  and  Nova  Scotia — Trade 
between  India,  Europe  and  the  United 
States — Father  wishes  to  have  everything 
ready,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  matters 
clearly  before  the  other  delegates  when  all 
have  assembled — Of  course  he  is  anxious 
to  go  home  as  he  has  been  absent  over 
two  years. 

20th  April  London. — We  are  invited  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth,  also  to  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  at 
Broughton  Castle — I  went  to  see  a  cock 
fight  yesterday  and  did  not  like  it,  I  will 
not  go  again — We  dine  and  sup  out  a  great 
deal,  I  cannot  stand  the  hours  they  sit  at 
the  table  drinking  Port  and  Madeira  At 
some  houses  they  have  round  shallow  silver 
trays  on  wheels  holding  the  bottles  which 
are  pushed  round  the  table.  I  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  drink  anything  but 
claret  and  water  so  I  have  to  sit  quiet  do- 
ing nothing  and  listening  to  subjects  dis- 
cussed which  are  far  beyond  me. 

2)Oth  April  Chatsworth. — There  is  a  very 
large  party  stopping  here — I  cannot  get 
hold  of  all  the  names — One  very  great 
lady  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford — She  is 
Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right — ■ 
Like  all  well  born  people  I  have  met,  she  is 
most  simple,  gracious  and  charming — She 
seems  to  take  an  interest  in  every  thing 
and  is  most  kind  to  me — She  took  me  all 
over  the  house  pointing  out  the  pictures 
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and  telling  me  their  history — She  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette — She  has  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Madame  de  Stael  and  was 
much  interested  in  my  account  of  our 
visit  to  Coppet — She  laughed  at  the  dedi- 
cation to  ^'Cupidon"  in  my  copy  of  Co- 
rinne  and  calls  me  ''  Cupid. "  I  am  going 
to  dye  my  hair  black — The  ladies  are  very 
fine  at  night  and  wear  wonderful  jewels — 

We  visited  some  splendid  places  today 
— everything  is  done  in  such  great  state — 
Poor  Father  is  so  bored — I  like  it. 

c^th  May  London  ^^  Saturday. ^^ — We  were 
received  by  the  Regent  at  12  o'clock — 
Carlton  House  is  very  fine  but  the  furni- 
ture etc  is  too  showy — The  Regent  and 
two  of  his  brothers  received  us — The  for- 
mer is  very  handsome  and  dignified — but 
is  fat — He  was  superbly  dressed,  his 
brothers  as  well — Father  made  such  con- 
trast in  his  black  shorts  white  silk  stock- 
ings and  black  coat  with  his  white  choker 
— The  Prince  has  the  most  charming  man- 
ners— He  was  most  affable — I  was  in  my 
new  clothes,  yellow  breeches  white  stock- 
ings and  a  dark  blue  coat  embroidered  in 
gold — He  patted  me  on  the  cheek  and  said 
with  a  laugh — ''You  will  break  some 
hearts" — Everything  was  done  with  the 
greatest  tact — no  mention  of  politics,  sim- 
ply a  wish  expressed  that  we  should  enjoy 
our  sojourn  in  England.  The  audience 
lasted  half  an  hour. 

gth  May  "  Thursday.^' — Very  busy  writ- 
ing— I  have  been  to  two  balls  and  a  rout — 
What  a  funny  thing  the  latter  is.  You 
crawl  up  the  staircase  bow  to  your  hosts 
at  the  top  and  crawl  down  again  with  your 
clothes  torn  off  your  back — They  call 
that  pleasure — We  dine  tomorrow  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington — 

"jth  June  London. — Father  received  a 
detailed  account  of  the  great  ceremony  in 
the  Champs  de  Mars — There  was  first  a 
solemn  mass — then  the  Emperor  swore 
fidelity  to  the  New  Constitution — He  was 
dressed  in  the  Imperial  robes  of  State— 
His  brothers  wore  Court  dresses  of  white 
velvet — embroidered  in  gold — short  capes 
of  the  same  material,  powdered  with  gold- 
en bees — and  caps  with  masses  of  white  os- 
trich feathers.  The  Emperor  distributed 
the  eagles  to  the  different  regiments — 
At  that  moment  a  terrific  thunder  storm 
broke  and  this  together  with  the  repeated 


salutes  of  Artillery  made  a  most  impress- 
ive, if  not  theatrical  scene — In  a  box 
next  to  the  throne  were  all  the  Imperial 
Princesses — with  their  children — I  wish  I 
had  seen  all  this. 

i^th  June. — Great  news.  Napoleon  left 
Paris  last  Monday — they  say  he  is  march- 
ing on  Brussels — 

I'jth  June. — News  arrives  only  to  be 
contradicted — but  the  fact  remains  the 
Emperor  is  sweeping  all  before  him — 
Father  only  seems  troubled  about  the 
financial  crash  which  is  sure  to  follow  if 
Napoleon  is  victorious. 

18//?  June. — Great  anxiety — Consols 
have  fallen  terribly — I  have  never  seen 
greater  depression — everybody  one  sees, 
seems  frightened — A  rumour  today  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  and  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  crushed — tonight  that 
is  contradicted — One  cannot  believe  any- 
thing— They  say  Monsieur  Rothschild 
has  mounted  couriers  from  Brussels  to 
Ostend  and  a  fast  clipper  ready  to  sail  the 
moment  something  is  decisive  one  way  or 
the  other. 

2ph  June  181 5. — The  last  few  days 
have  been  so  intoxicating  that  I  have  not 
had  a  moment  to  write  in  my  diary — 
When  the  news  was  confirmed  of  the  great 
victory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo  London  went  mad  and  I  with  it 
• — People  I  had  never  seen  before  rushed— 
up  to  me  in  the  streets  and  shook  me  vio- 
lently by  the  hand — Father  now  says  we 
will  have  a  long  lasting  peace — that  Na- 
poleon will  be  obliged  to  abdicate — that 
his  star  has  fallen.  Many  people  have 
been  ruined  and  others  have  made  large 
fortunes — He  is  a  little  anno3'ed  at  the  de- 
sertion of  Messrs  Bayard  and  Crawford 
who  have  sailed  in  the  Neptune  leaving  us 
to  get  home  as  best  we  can. 

26th  June. — ^The  Emperor  has  arri\-ed 
in  Paris— It  seems  he  wanted  to  be  killed 
but  his  Marshals  forced  him  into  a  car- 
riage as  they  feared  he  might  be  taken  . 
prisoner — 

27//?  June. — We  are  nearing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  of  commerce — and  it 
is  to  be  signed  in  a  day  or  two. 

2%th  June. — Father  had  a  farewell  au- 
dience with  the  Regent — Tdid  not  go — Mr 
Baring  is  most  kind  to  us — 

2nd  July. — The  Treaty  signed  today 
but  not  without  difficultv — Mr  Adams  at 
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the  last  moment  wished  to  make  all  sorts  yd  July. — We  are  actually  off  tomor- 

of  alterations — Father  agreed  to  some  of  row — All  the  Barings  were  so  kind — The 

them — and  IMr  Robinson  also.    If  it  had  dinner  was  delightful  and  we  parted  with 

been  Mr  Goulburn  or  Adams  they  would  them  with  deep  regret — I  will  be  glad  to 

not  have  agreed  so  easily — Mr  Robinson  get  home,  after  all  it  is  my  home  and  I  love 

has  been  most  charming  in  every  way —  it — But  I  want  to  come  back — "Homme 

We  dine  for  the  last  time  with  Mr  Baring,  propose  mais  Dieu  dispose." 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE    RAGING    CHARIOT 

By  Nelson   Lloyd 

Illustrations  by  Irma  Derkmeaux 


^^^^HE  Rev.  Mr.  Spink's  ser- 
mon was  prophetic.  He 
preached  from  Nahum, 
second  and  fourth,  and  to 
drive  the  full  purport  of  his 
discourse  into  the  minds  of 


his  hearers,  as  he  concluded,  he  leaned  far 
over  the  pulpit  and  solemnly  repeated  the 
text:  '"The  chariots  rage  in  the  streets: 
they  rush  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  ways; 
the  appearance  of  them  is  like  torches; 
they  run  like  the  lightnings." 

With  the  last  word  there  sounded 
through  the  open  windows,  from  far  down 
the  road  below  the  mill,  a  mysterious 
"Honk-honk!"  The  good  people  of  Six 
Stars  were  startled.  They  raised  them- 
selves in  the  pews  and  listened  for  a  rep- 
etition of  the  strange  sound,  but  with- 
out the  church  the  usual  Sunday  silence 
reigned,  and  thinking  that  their  ears  had 
deceived  them,  they  settled  down  to  the 
rare  delight  of  hearing  Miss  Anna  Belle 
Small  sing  "The  Holy  City." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  rare  delight  to  listen 
to  Miss  Small,  for  she  was  highly  edu- 
cated in  music — was  a  graduate  of  the 
Airy  Grove  Seminary.  To  Willie  Calker 
this  was  especially  true.  To  him,  from 
his  mother's  side,  watching  the  slender 
figure  by  the  melodeon,  watching  every 
graceful  movement  of  the  big  picture-hat 
as  the  singer  trilled  the  high  notes,  watch- 
ing the  soft,  limpid  play  of  her  eyes  as  she 
floated  easily  through  the  lower  ranges, 
she  was  quite  the  loveliest  being  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  under  the  magic  spell  he 
wandered  blissfully  into  dreams  of  a  few 


years  hence  when  he  would  be  old  enough 
to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet.  He  was  pic- 
turing her  at  his  mother's  melodeon  sing- 
ing in  this  same  way,  but  for  him  alone, 
picturing  himself  watching  his  lovely  wife 
with  all  the  pride  of  possession  and  listen- 
ing to  her  melody,  when  he  was  rudely 
awakened  to  realities.  The  strange  noise 
sounded  again,  this  time  by  the  mill ;  then 
nearer  and  louder,  unearthly,  dinning,  at 
the  very  door  of  the  church,  and  with  an 
accompaniment  of  clattering  machinery. 
Then  there  came  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  squeaking  of  the  melodeon,  for  Miss 
Small  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  bar. 

Old  Mr.  Killowill  lifted  himself  on  his 
hands,  craned  his  neck,  and  peered  out  of 
a  window.  Then  forgetting  the  scene  and 
the  service,  he  turned  and  whispered  so 
loud  that  all  could  hear:  "It's  an  otty- 
mobile!" 

The  door  creaked.  Every  eye  in  the 
church  was  bent  on  the  entrance,  to  see 
there  an  uncanny  figure,  a  tall  man 
draped  in  a  linen  duster,  with  great  black 
gauntlets  hiding  his  hands,  and  his  face 
made  grotesque  by  a  pair  of  goggles.  He, 
too,  had  forgotten  the  scene  and  the  serv- 
ice. He  was  staring  straight  at  Miss  Anna 
Belle  Small,  till,  overcome  by  this  unwel- 
come attention,  she  dropped  into  her 
chair  and  began  to  fumble  with  her  music. 
To  end  this  embarrassing  interruption, 
Mr.  Spink  fairly  leaped  to  the  pulpit  and 
called  for  a  hymn,  while  the  stranger,  sud- 
denly becoming  aware  of  the  trouble  he 
was  making,  crumpled  up  in  the  end  of 
the  nearest  pew. 
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Now,  Six  Stars  had  never  seen  an  au-  over  the  hood  and  running-boards  with 

tomobile.     But  Six  Stars  was  not  going  the  awe  of  interest,  as  though  they  were 

to  display  its  ignorance  by  any  show  of  feehng  the  muscles  of  a  horse.     Willie 

unseemly  haste.     It  walked  out  of  church  Calker  alone  lagged  behind.    Miss  Small's 


Willie  Calker  sat  on  the  front  porch,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his  eyes  fixed  vaguely  on  the  mountains  as  he 

ruminated. — Page  369. 


with  more  than  its  usual  sedateness,  but 
once  past  the  door  there  was  a  rush  to  the 
curb  to  examine  the  strange  machine. 
Small  boys  got  down  on  their  stomachs 
and  peered  up  into  its  vitals;  old  men  put 
on  their  spectacles  and  tried  to  pierce  the 
mysteries  within  through  the  grating  of 
the  radiator;  others  passed  their  hands 
Vol.  LVI.— 40 


collapse  in  the  middle  of  her  solo  told  him 
that  she  needed  help.  In  the  stranger's 
sudden  coming,  in  the  terrible  look  which 
he  had  given  her  through  the  goggles, 
Willie  scented  danger,  and  it  was  as  her 
protector  that  he  fell  in  at  her  side  as  she 
was  walking  down  the  aisle.  For  him  to 
do  this  was  an  act  of  heroism.     He  was 
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the  only  boy  of  middle  age  in  the  village, 
and  he  knew  that  in  thus  advertising  his 
new  passion  he  would  draw  to  himself  in- 
sulting taunts,  hurled  from  the  protection 
of  picket  fences  by  Irving  Killowill  and 
his  impish  generation;  that  those  like 
Parker  Barefoot,  who  could  boast  three 
more  years  than  he  of  experience  in  living, 
would  make  a  rough  jest  of  the  most  sa- 
cred emotion  that  ever  stirred  his  heart; 
that  his  only  friends,  the  old  men  of  the 
store,  his  intimate  enemies,  would  mock 
him  and  shake  with  unfeeling  merriment. 
Yet  he  faced  them  all.  She  was  in  trou- 
ble. That  w^as  enough,  and  chivalrously 
he  took  her  music-roll  and  defiantly  he 
stepped  forth  at  her  side. 

Undisturbed  by  the  furor  he  had  raised, 


the  goggled  man  was  standing  at  the  door 
very  evidently  watching  for  the  coming 
of  Miss  Small,  but  she  affected  not  to  see 
him,  and,  with  head  high,  would  have 
passed  him  unnoticed.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  slighted.  Stepping  directly  in  her 
path,  he  held  out  a  black-gauntleted  hand 
and  said:   ''Don't  you  recognize  me?" 

"Oh,  indeed!"  returned  Miss  Small, 
carelessly.  ''It'sMr.  Pettingbird."  Then 
to  Mrs.  Calker:  ''Auntie,  shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Thompson  Pettingbird." 

Mrs.  Calker  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
stood  like  a  martinet  studying  the  stranger 
and  his  strange  attire. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  here?" 
asked  Miss  Small,  in  a  voice  of  displeasure. 

"I'm   touring,"   replied   Mr.   Petting- 
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"Yes,  auntie,  .  .  .   I'm  going  to  China.  "—Page  370. 


I  s'pose  you  are  worryin*  about  the  Chinese." — Page  372. 


bird,  fumbling  nervously  with  his  cap. 
''  I  happened  to  drop  in  at  your  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's over  to  Harmony,  and  they  said 
you  were  visiting  Mrs.  Calker  here,  so  says 
I,  I  might  as  well  tour  that  way  as  any 
other,  and  as  I  was  passing  the  church  I 
heard  you  singing,  so  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  stop  in." 

''Indeed! "  said  Miss  Small,  with  a  toss 
of  her  head,  and  she  began  to  move  away 
as  though  she  had  no  further  interest  in 
him. 

''Can't  I  rim  you  home?"  demanded 
Mr.  Pettingbird,  turning  very  red, 

"I  don't  care  for  otta-mobiling,  thank 
you,"  replied  Miss  Small,  brusquely. 
"Come,  auntie;   come,  Willie." 

And  guarded  on  either  side  from  fur- 
ther intrusion,  she  walked  down  the  street. 

That  afternoon  Willie  Calker  sat  on  the 
front  porch,  his  chin  in  his  hands,  his  eyes 
fixed  vaguely  on  the  mountains  as  he 


ruminated.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  raging  chariot 
that  had  come  to  Six  Stars.  On  the  con- 
trary, after  seeing  his  mother  and  Miss 
Small  home,  he  had  lost  no  time  in  hurry- 
ing to  the  Keystone  Hotel,  where  Mr, 
Pettingbird  had  settled;  he  had  studied 
the  machine;  he  had  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  its  owner,  and  had 
even  been  treated  to  a  ride  as  far  as  the 
schoolhouse  and  back.  It  was  not  the 
machine,  but  Mr.  Pettingbird,  that  held 
his  thoughts  now,  for  it  was  clear  that  in 
the  stranger  he  had  that  most  dangerous 
of  all  rivals,  a  man  of  wealth;  it  was  clear, 
too,  that  Mr.  Pettingbird  was  persistently 
pursuing  Anna  Belle  Small  around  the 
country  and  so  must  be  disposed  of,  if  his 
own  dreams  were  ever  to  become  realities. 
Perhaps  Willie  Calker  was  looking  rather 
far  into  the  future,  yet  to  his  mind  he  was 
only  slightly  hampered  by  youth.     He 
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was  fourteen.  In  a  year  his  education 
would  be  completed,  and  he  would  be 
free  to  take  up  his  career,  in  a  store,  or  in- 
surance, or  a  peach  orchard,  in  any  of 
the  lines  of  commerce  which  led  to  wealth. 
In  three  years,  surely,  he  would  be  able 
to  lay  a  fortune  at  Anna  Belle's  feet  and  to 
offer  her  his  hand.  But  for  his  own  se- 
curity in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Pettingbird 
certainly  must  be  driven  away,  and  he  was 
casting  about  in  his  mind  for  the  means  to 
accomplish  this,  when  he  heard  sounds  of 
weeping  coming  through  the  parlor  win- 
dow. 

He  lifted  his  head. 

''Oh,  auntie,"  Miss  Small  said  between 
sobs,"  "I  do  wish  he  wouldn't  pursue  me. 
I've  told  him  I  never  will  marry  him,  but 
he  won't  give  me  any  rest.  Wherever  I 
go,  he  follows  me  in  that  dreadful  otta- 
mobile.  When  I  was  staying  at  Uncle 
John's,  along  he  came.  I  moved  to  Har- 
mony to  Uncle  William's,  and  it  wasn't  a 
day  before  he  toured  into  town.  It  was  the 
same  when  I  went  to  visit  Grandfather 
Small,  but  when  I  came  away  down  here  I 
thought  that  surely  I'd  be  rid  of  him." 

To  Willie  there  was  something  very 
touching  in  this  account  of  Miss  Small's 
wanderings.  She  led,  indeed,  a  nomadic 
life.  She  was  passed  from  relative  to  rel- 
ative. She  supported  herself  by  visiting. 
Even  the  welcome  which  she  had  received 
in  his  own  home  he  knew  to  be  dissembled, 
for  he  had  heard  his  mother  sigh  when  her 
coming  was  announced  and  make  calcula- 
tions as  to  how  many  months  must  pass 
before  she  could  decently  send  her  niece 
back  to  her  relatives  in  Harmony.  In  his 
heart  he  had  resented  his  mother's  thrift 
and  coldness,  and  now  hearing  her  speak, 
he  realized  that  the  advice  which  she  was 
giving  was  born  not  of  a  desire  for  Anna 
Belle's  happiness,  but  of  a  wish  to  see 
her  permanently  settled  at  a  husband's 
charge. 

"You'd  really  better  marry  him,"  Mrs. 
Calker  said.  "Then  you'll  have  a  home 
of  your  own." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  returned  Miss  Small 
in  a  voice  of  wretchedness.  "I  s'pose 
many  a  girl  would  be  glad  to  have  my 
chance.  He  is  rich,  and  there  isn't  a  bet- 
ter family  in  Billings  Falls  than  the  Pet- 
tingbirds,  but,  auntie,  I  can't — I  just 
can't.     I  have  my  call." 


"Your  call?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Calker  in 
a  voice  of  wonder. 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  missionary." 

"Gracious  alive!" 

"Yes,  auntie,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  up  my  life  to  doing  good.  I  can  only 
be  happy  in  helping  others.  I'm  going  to 
China." 

"An-naBel-1-le!" 

"Yes,  to  China,"  returned  Miss  Small. 
"I  know  there  are  some  worldly  people 
who  will  wonder,  but  what  would  money 
be  to  me,  and  an  otta-mobile,  when  all  the 
time  I'd  be  thinking  of  those  five  hundred 
millions  of  poor  heathen  who  need  me  so? 
That's  what  I  say  to  Thompson.  At 
times  he  has  almost  broken  me  down,  and 
I  just  had  to  tell  him  that  he  mustn't  see 
me  any  more,  and  this  is  the  way  he  an- 
swers— pursuing  me  even  here.  But  if  he 
comes  here,  I  won't  see  him — tell  him  that 
— I  can't  see  him." 

"But,  Anna  Belle,  dear."  From  the  in- 
sinuating tone  of  his  mother's  voice,  Wil- 
lie knew  that  she  must  have  put  her  arm 
about  her  niece  with  dissembled  tender- 
ness. "  Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you 
to  have  a  permanent  home." 

"My  permanent  home  will  be  China," 
returned  Miss  Small,  bravely.  "And  my 
love  will  only  be  for  those  suffering  mil- 
lions." 

"  Well,  'pon  my  word ! "  cried  Mrs.  Calk- 
er, and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  with- 
drawn the  insinuating  arm.  "I  know 
this — if  any  gentleman*  with  an  otta-mo- 
bile asked  me  to  marry  him,  I'd  let  those 
millions  of  Chinese  wait." 

His  mother  had  made  the  way  clear! 
Willie  Calker  rose  suddenly  and  with  ex- 
ultation. If  he  had  been  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  heart  by  the  beauty  of  Anna 
Belle  Small  and  by  the  charm  of  her  voice, 
he  was  touched  anew  by  this  revelation  of 
the  nobility  of  her  mind.  He  realized 
that  he  had  now  to  combat  not  only  Mr. 
Pettingbird,  but  five  hundred  millions  of 
Chinese.  Mr.  Pettingbird  was  the  pres- 
ent danger  and  must  be  met  before  the 
Chinese  problem  was  taken  up.  He  must 
marry  Mrs.  Calker!  This  was  a  delight- 
ful solution  of  a  perplexing  problem.  Mrs. 
Calker  would  be  made  happy;  Mr.  Pet- 
tingbird's  wealth  and  automobile  would 
come  into  the  Calker  family;  Miss  Small 
would  be  relieved  of  troublesome  atten- 
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"We  ran  down  to  Pleasantville  to  get  some  gas  and  it  was  wonderful." — Page  374. 


tions  and  free  to  answer  her  call,  and 
rather  than  keep  her  from  her  duty,  Willie 
was  ready  to  accompany  her  on  her  mis- 
sion. He  was  even  wandering  in  fancy  to 
the  day  when  he  would  recline  on  a  pile  of 
cushions  in  the  depths  of  a  dark  pagoda 
with  a  company  of  converts  fanning  him, 
when  he  was  aroused  from  his  dreaming 
to  action. 

Miss  Small  was  sobbing  again.  ''You 
must  tell  him  I'll  simply  not  see  him,"  she 
said. 

"Very    well,"    retorted    Mrs.    Calker. 


"But  I  think  you  are  very  foolish.  I'm 
sure  he  is  a  lovely  looking  man  when  he 
gets  them  goggles  off,  and  if  he  proposed 

to  me " 

Willie  did  not  hear  the  rest.  His  mind 
was  made  up.  He  cleared  the  steps  with 
a  leap,  vaulted  the  front  gate,  and  darted 
away  to  the  Keystone.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Pettingbird  was  alone  at  that  moment, 
for  the  Killowills'  brindle  bulldog  had 
become  engaged  in  a  fight  with  Harvey 
Homer's  coon-hound  and  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  village  had  swept  off  toward 
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the  mill  in  an  effort  to  separate  the  com- 
batants. The  stranger's  head  was  hidden 
under  the  hood  of  the  machine,  but  hear- 
ing an  apologetic  cough  behind  him  he  drew 
it  out,  and,  seeing  beside  him  a  small  boy 
with  evidently  something  very  grave  on 
his  mind,  he  asked  good-naturedly:  "Well, 
sonny,  what  is  it?" 

"Mother  says  she  would  like  a  ride 
in  your  otta-mobile,"  answered  Willie, 
boldly. 

"  Huh ! "  roared  Mr.  Pettingbird,  diving 
his  head  under  the  hood. 

"  Anna  Belle  says — "  began  Willie.  Mr. 
Pettingbird's  head  came  from  its  hiding, 
and  for  a  moment  he  regarded  his  visitor 
inquiringly.  "  Your  mother  must  be  Mrs. 
Calker,  eh?"  he  said  more  kindly. 

"Of  course,  "answered  Willie,  "andshe's 
just  crazy  for  an  otta-mobile  ride." 

Mr.  Pettingbird  dropped  the  hood 
and  fell  to  work  gathering  his  scattered 
wrenches.  "You  tell  her  I'll  be  over  in 
ten  minutes,"  he  said,  giving  the  boy  a 
friendly  shove  toward  home. 

"The  impudence  of  the  man!"  cried 
Mrs.  Calker,  when  her  son  had  rushed  in 
to  announce  Mr.  Pettingbird's  coming. 
"  Why,  I  hardly  know  him,  but  if  he  gets 
here  before  I'm  dressed,  you  tell  him  I'll 
be  down  in  a  minute."  And  she  hurried 
up-stairs  to  make  herself  ready. 

"I  s'pose  he  knew  I  wouldn't  go  with 
him,"  said  Miss  Small  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  see  him,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Calker  called  down  in  the  sweetest  possi- 
ble voice.  "You  can  set  in  the  room  and 
Willie'll  keep  him  outside." 

Miss  Small  made  it  clear  that  she  had 
no  interest  whatever  in  Mr.  Pettingbird, 
and  held  to  the  seclusion  of  the  parlor;  but 
her  presence  there  was  made  evident  by 
the  full  voice  in  which  she  was  singing 
"  Last  Night  the  Nightingale  Waked  Me," 
when  the  horn  announced  the  approach 
of  the  raging  chariot.  Yet  had  Mr.  Pet- 
tingbird planned  to  use  Mrs.  Calker  as  a 
bridge  by  which  to  reach  the  presence  of 
Miss  Small  he  was  disappointed,  for  the 
elder  woman  was  at  the  gate  when  he 
drew  up,  and  before  he  could  get  out 
of  the  machine  she  had  hopped  in.  He 
gave  a  longing  look  toward  the  window 
from  which  floated  the  sentimental  strain; 
he  sat  like  one  entranced  fingering  the 
wheel  until  he  was  called  to  his  senses 


by  a  sharp  inquiry  as  to  why  they  did 
not  start. 

''And,  oh,  the  bird,  my  darling, 
Was  singing  to  me  of  you! " 

Mr.  Pettingbird  gave  one  desperate 
glance  toward  the  house,  then  threw  in 
the  gears,  and  the  motor  darted  down  the 
street  beneath  the  inquiring  eyes  that 
peered  from  every  window  in  the  village. 

There  was  silence  in  the  parlor.  Willie 
Calker  watched  until  he  could  see  the  ma- 
chine disappear,  a  rolling  cloud  of  dust, 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  smiling  with 
great  content  he  turned  into  the  house. 
Miss  Small  had  moved  from  the  melodeon 
to  the  settee  and  was  staring  at  the  wall 
in  a  dazed  way  when  he  entered.  When 
he  spoke,  she  sighed.  When  he  sat  down 
at  her  side  and  in  a  voice  of  sympathy  in- 
quired as  to  her  trouble,  she  bowed  her 
head  into  her  apron  and  broke  into  sobs. 

"I  s'pose  you  are  worryin'  about  the 
Chinese,"  said  Willie  in  the  softest  of  tones. 
Now  she  rose,  laid  a  hand  on  each  of  his 
shoulders,  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet.  She 
held  him  in  a  firm  grasp  and  looked 
down  into  his  eyes,  as  though  searching 
his  brain  for  thoughts  hostile  to  her  hap- 
piness. Evidently  she  found  them,  for 
suddenly  she  spun  him  around  like  a  top 
and  left  him  sprawling  on  the  floor.  Be- 
fore he  could  recover  from  his  amazement, 
she  was  running  up  the  stairs,  and  he 
heard  the  door  of  her  room  bang  viciously. 

What  a  temper  the  girl  had!  What 
a  grip  with  those  slender  fingers !  He  had 
never  dreamed  that  limpid  eyes  like  hers 
could  blaze  so  with  anger.  A  great  in- 
dignity had  been  put  upon  him  and  for  his 
devotion  he  had  received  only  contumely. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  said,  as  he 
strode  from  the  house,  all  of  his  fond  illu- 
sions had  been  wrecked.  He  was  angry. 
But  as  he  sat  on  the  stoop  with  his  chin  in 
his  hands  and  his  eyes  on  the  mountains, 
his  anger  ebbed  away  before  the  growing 
sense  of  the  narrowness  of  his  escape,  and 
soon  he  was  smiling  with  contentment, 
even  laughing  at  himself  for  having  been  so 
foolish  as  to  give  her  a  thought.  He  fell 
to  wondering  if  Mr.  Pettingbird  was  aware 
of  her  true  character,  or  if  Mr.  Pet- 
tingbird only  knew  her  as  he  had,  as  a 
slender,  tender  girl  who  seemed  to  do 
nothing  but  speak  and  sing  of  noble  things. 
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He  had  nothing  against  Mr.  Pettingbird,  it  well  down  toward  Gander  Knob.  He 
but  if  the  stranger  persisted  in  his  in-  grew  worried.  They  had  started  for  just 
fatuation  he  would  put  no  stone  in  his    a  spin,  as  Mr.  Pettingbird  had  called  it, 
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He  at  last  dared  to  break  the  silence  with  some  trivial  remark. — Page  375. 


way.  Indeed,  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  help  him,  for  through  him  alone  could 
he  see  any  relief  from  an  intolerable  situ- 
ation— the  continued  stay  of  Miss  Small 
in  the  Calker  home.  His  mind  now  dwell- 
ing on  Mr.  Pettingbird,  he  recalled  that 
but  a  few  hours  since  he  had  been  dil- 
igently plotting  to  win  him  for  his  mother, 
and  he  looked  uneasily  at  the  sun,  to  find 


and  yet  in  the  time  they  had  been  gone 
they  could  have  circled  the  whole  country 
in  that  chariot  which  ran  like  the  light- 
nings. Never  before  could  he  remember 
his  mother  being  away  so  long  except 
in  his  own  company.  The  possibility  of 
losing  her  awakened  him  suddenly  to  a 
realization  of  her  rare  value.  He  recalled 
all  her  care  of  him,  the  long  years  of  their 
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companionship,  the  happy  evenings  when  "He  quite  agrees  with  me  that  it  is 

she  had  read  and  sung  to  him.    And  all  best,"  Mrs.  Calker  went  on  cheerfully; 

this,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  he  had  "so  to-morrow  we  are  going  up  to  Sister 

been  ready  to  throw  away  to  a  stranger!  Jane's,  at  Rocking  Hill,  in  the  bubble. 

He  went  down  to  the  gate  that  he  might  We'll  be  away  all  day — have  dinner  there 


better  watch 
for  her  return, 
and  when  at  last 
she  came,  he 
saw  with  fright 
how  dangerous 
was  the  train 
that  he  had 
lighted,  for  he 
was  hardly 
noticed  as  his 
mother  was  bid- 
ding good-night 
to  Mr.  Petting- 
bird,  and  as  the 
machine  went 
away,  she  stood 
on  the  stoop 
looking  after  it. 

"  What  kept 
you  so  long?" 
demanded  Wil- 
lie, asMrs.  Calk- 
er was  unwind- 
ing her  veil  in 
the  hall. 

"We  ran 
down  to  Pleas- 
antville  to  get 
some  gas,"  she 
replied.  And 
then  with  en- 
thusiasm,"  and 
it  was  wonder- 
ful— just  won- 
derful." To 
Anna  Belle 
Small ,  now 
standing  on  the 
stairs,  she  add- 
ed, "and  I  must 

say  your  friend  is  a  delightful  man 
companionable." 

"I  hope  you  asked  him  to  supper, 
auntie,"  said  Miss  Small  feebly. 

"Indeed,  no,"  returned  Mrs.  Calker. 
"  How  could  I,  with  you  here?  I  told  him 
so  frankly — that  you  had  made  up  your 
mind  not  to  see  him  on  account  of  the 
Chinese." 


— a  n  d  come 
home  by  moon- 
light." 

Willie  sat 
down  on  the 
hat-rack.  Anna 
Belle  Small  did 
not  rise  to  allow 
Mrs.  Calker  to 
pass  her,  but 
just  squeezed 
to  one  side. 

"And  to-mor- 
row, "Mrs.Calk- 
er  went  on, 
speaking  from 
the  head  of  the 
stairs,  "you'll 
find  plenty  of 
cold  things  for 
dinner  in  the 
house,  Anna 
Belle,  so  you 
needn't  bother 
cooking  any- 
thing for  Wil- 
lie." 

And  home 
next  day  was  to 
Willie  Calker  a 
place  of  cold 
things,  for  his 
mother  went 
away  early, 
fluttering  out  to 
the  waiting  Mr. 
Pettingbird 
with  hardly  a 
word  of  good- 
by  to  those  she 
was  leaving  be- 
hind. Miss  Small  seemed  to  shun  the  sun- 
light, and  never  even  put  up  the  shades 
in  the  parlor,  but  sat  there  in  the  gloom, 
silent,  with  a  pile  of  mission  papers  un- 
read, on  her  knees.  When  Willie  spoke  to 
her,  drawn  to  her  again  by  a  sense  of 
mutual  distress,  she  answered  him  so 
sharply  that  he  fled  in  despair  to  the  creek, 
seeking  in  the  excitement  of  catching  suck- 
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"  Oh !  "gasped  Miss  Small,  sinking  down    ers  with  his  hands  to  forget  for  a  time  the 
on  the  bottom  step.  disasters  that  overshadowed  his  life. 
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On  the  next  day  Mrs.  Calker  took  Mr. 
Pettingbird  down  to  the  river  to  see 
her  father.  To  Willie  there  was  some- 
thing terribly  ominous  in  this.  Evidently 
Grandfather  Simmons  was  to  meet  and  in- 
spect his  future  son-in-law,  for  there  could 
be  no  other  meaning  in  such  a  flagrant 
flaunting  of  Mr.  Pettingbird  before  all 
the  relatives.  When  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity came  to  him  to  see  his  mother  alone, 
he  found  that  her  whole  attitude  toward 
him  had  undergone  a  change.  From  hav- 
ing been  all  to  her,  he  had  become  nothing. 
This  was  in  the  one  day  of  all  that  week 
when,  as  she  announced  at  breakfast,  she 
was  to  be  at  home,  and  he  crept  up  to  her 
room,  not  to  find  her  engaged  as  usual  in 
working  over  his  clothes,  but  sitting  before 
a  mirror  and  holding  a  hand-glass  while 
she  tried  the  effect  of  a  newly  trimmed 
hat  fixed  at  various  angles  on  her  head. 

''Mother,"  he  said. 

The  single  word  was  a  plea  for  her  love 
and  sympathy,  but  it  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Mrs.  Calker  did  not  even  trouble  to  remove 
the  hat-pin  from  her  mouth,  but  spoke 
through  it  in  a  muffled  voice  of  irrita- 
tion. 

"Now  go  along — can't  you  see  I'm  busy? 
I'm  getting  ready  to  go  over  to  Billings 
Falls.  We're  to  have  dinner  with  Mr. 
Pettingbird's  family  and  I've  hardly  a 
thing  fit  to  wear." 

Willie  fled  in  despair.  He  sought  the 
solace  of  the  meadow  and  running  waters 
again,  but  the  solitude  could  not  quiet  the 
troubled  flow  of  his  thoughts  and  he 
turned  to  the  store,  hoping  in  the  stir  of 
its  life  to  forget  the  evils  of  the  present 
and  the  forebodings  for  the  future.  It  was 
only  as  a  matter  of  formality  that  he  asked 
for  mail,  for  the  stage  would  not  arrive 
for  hours,  but  by  presenting  himself  at 
the  post-office  end  of  the  counter  he  gave 
a  reason  for  his  presence  at  a  time  of  day 
when  there  was  work  for  him  in  the  garden. 
To  his  surprise,  Ned  Smith  pushed  a  let- 
ter to  him  through  the  tiny  window. 

It  happened  that  as  his  thumb  fell 
across  the  front  of  the  envelope  he  saw  to 
his  astonishment  that  it  was  apparently 
addressed  to  William  Calker.  Why  should 
any  one  be  writing  to  him?  He  turned 
the  letter  and  inspected  the  back  curiously 
for  nearly  a  minute,  and  finding  no  clue 
to  the  mystery  decided  at  last  to  open 
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it.     Now  he  was  fairly  frightened,  for  he 
read: 

''Madam: 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  you  my 
hand  in  marriage.  I  would  have  spoke 
personal,  but  I  am  very  busy  to-day  wash- 
ing the  machine  and  grinding  valves. 
Hoping  for  the  favor  of  an  early  reply. 
"Respectfully, 
"J.  Thompson  Pettingbird." 

Willie  Calker  sank  down  on  the  end  of 
the  long  bench.  He  turned  to  the  envel- 
ope and  now  he  saw  what  before  had  been 
hidden  by  his  thumb.  He  had  thought- 
lessly opened  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs. 
William  Calker.  Thoughtlessly?  He  was 
confident  that  his  action  had  been  inno- 
cent enough.  He  felt  that  had  this  been 
anything  but  a  love-letter  he  could  have 
convinced  his  mother  that  he  had  acted 
unwittingly.  But  how  could  he  deliver 
to  her  this  outpouring  of  Mr.  Pettingbird's 
heart  mutilated,  pried  open?  Rather  than 
face  her  wrath  he  must  destroy  it.  He  did 
destroy  the  envelope,  and  with  another 
turn  of  his  hands  all  evidence  of  his  illicit 
curiosity  would  be  destroyed  forever.  But 
he  hesitated.  He  read  the  letter  again  and 
anger  rose  within  him.  He  was  furious  at 
the  presumption  of  this  man  Pettingbird. 
He  must  destroy  Pettingbird.  The  idea  of 
having  his  mother  marry  Pettingbird  was 
his  own,  and  now  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  he  was  justified  in  any  means  he 
might  take  to  bring  about  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  this  stranger  whose  sole  claim 
to  merit  was  an  automobile. 

From  behind  the  counter  Ned  Smith 
watched  the  boy.  He  at  last  dared  to 
break  the  silence  with  some  trivial  remark, 
but  so  black  was  the  frown  given  in  reply 
that  he  retired  behind  the  post-office  and 
covertly  peered  at  him  through  the  smut- 
ted glass  of  the  boxes.  He  saw^  Willie  rise 
and  leave  the  store.  He  saw  him  enter 
again  some  minutes  later  and  drop  a  let- 
ter in  the  box.  To  the  postmaster,  who  ex- 
amined it  critically,  it  looked  like  the  orig- 
inal letter.  It  certainly  bore  on  the  envel- 
ope the  name  of  the  Keystone  Hotel,  but  it 
was  now  addressed  to  "Miss  Anna  Belle 
Small,  care  of  Mrs.  William  Calker."  Mr. 
Smith  stamped  it  officially.  He  was  sure 
that  he  was  being  made  an  accessory  to  a 
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crime  of  some  kind,  and  when  he  delivered 
it  through  the  pigeonhole  again  he  clung 
to  one  corner  of  it  as  though  loath  to  part 
with  it. 

"  What  are  you  up  to  now%  young  man?  " 
he  demanded,  eying  Willie  over  the  top  of 
his  glasses. 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  He  tore  the 
letter  from  the  reluctant  grasp  and  shot 
out  of  the  door.  At  the  home  gate  he 
slackened  his  pace  to  a  careless  dignity. 
When  in  the  hall  he  felt  a  twinge  of  com- 
punction for  what  he  w^as  about  to  do,  and 
hesitated,  but  all  question  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  his  action  was  answered  when 
from  the  room  up-stairs  his  mother's  voice 
floated  down  as  she  sang,  "  I  have  brought 
poppies  for  thee,  w^eary  heart." 

The  idea  w^as  his.  She  would  not  be 
singing  so  sentimentally  but  for  him. 
And  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

He  opened  the  parlor  door  and  con- 
fronted Miss  Small,  holding  out  the  letter 
to  her.  She  w^as  sitting  as  usual  in  the 
gloom  of  drawn  shades  with  her  mission 
papers  on  her  lap,  and  she  took  the  profifer 
without  a  word  of  thanks.  But  the  read- 
ing of  it  changed  her  whole  expression. 
The  mission  tracts  were  scattered  over  the 
floor.  The  envelope  fluttered  within  reach 
of  Willie's  ready  hands.  Her  arms  were 
about  Willie's  neck,  andshe  embraced  him. 

''You  dear,  good  boy!"  she  cried. 
Then  she  kissed  him. 

Never  had  she  looked  lovelier  than  at 
that  moment.  Willie  Calker  felt  a  pang 
of  regret  that  she  w^as  going  out  of  his  life, 
forgetting  the  brusqueness  of  her  treat- 
ment in  the  days  just  past,  and  the  cold 
meals  she  had  given  him  in  his  mother's 
absences.  Perhaps  he  had  acted  hastily. 
He  would  almost  have  dragged  her  back 
from  the  road  to  which  he  had  set  her 
feet,  but  she  broke  from  him. 

"Run  over  to  the  Keystone  and  ask 
Mr.  Pettingbird  to  come  here,"  she  said 
in  her  most  insinuating  tones.  ''There's 
a  dear  boy."     And  she  kissed  him  again. 

He  went  with  reluctance.  In  the  hall 
he  even  hesitated.  Then  his  mother's  song 
came  down  to  warn  him.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  putting  more  feeling  in  "  Douglas, 
tender  and  true"  than  ever  she  had  done 
for  him,  and  with  a  suddenly  revived  rage 
of  jealousy  he  flung  out  of  the  house  and 
ran  joanting  to  Mr.  Pettingbird. 

"She  wants  to  see  you!"  he  cried. 


Mr.  Pettingbird  jerked  his  head  from 
under  the  hood  of  the  raging  chariot,  and 
extended  two  very  black  and  very  trem- 
bling hands. 

"Who?"  he  demanded  huskily. 

"Her,"  answered  Willie.  "I  gave  her 
the  letter." 

Mr.  Pettingbird  had  no  doubt  now.  He 
made  a  hasty  toilet  with  a  piece  of  waste, 
slipped  into  his  duster,  and  hurried  up 
the  street  in  the  wake  of  the  messenger 
of  good  tidings.  Mrs.  Calker's  voice  was 
crooning  from  above,  and  he  would  have 
waited  in  the  hall  with  expectant  eyes  on 
the  stairs,  but  he  was  suddenly  pushed 
into  the  parlor.  He  saw  Miss  Small  ad- 
vancing, a  letter  waving  in  her  hand,  a 
smile  on  her  face.  He  stood  embarrassed, 
fumbling  with  his  cap. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  she  cried. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  are,"  he  stammered. 
"I  didn't  know  just  how  you'd  take  it." 

She  put  a  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders 
and  standing  tiptoe,  kissed  him.  Had  that 
been  all  he  would  not  have  been  so  amazed, 
considering  his  proposed  relation  to  the 
family,  but  she  kissed  him  a  second  time, 
and  her  hands  met  behind  his  neck.  His 
heart  sank  as  he  felt  her  clinging  weight. 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said 
feebly.     "I'd  given  you  up." 

"There's  no  mistake.  I  know  my  mind 
now,"  she  said.  And  she  hid  her  face 
in  the  folds  of  the  duster. 

"Upon  my  soul!"  cried  Mr.  Petting- 
bird, and  as  well  as  he  could  he  turned  an 
agonized  look  to  the  door,  but  that  way 
of  escape  was  closed  to  him. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Calker  and  Willie 
stood  on  the  porch  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  hill  beyond  the  Killowills'  barn.  The 
raging  chariot  ran  like  the  lightnings  into 
view,  and  in  a  cloud  of  dust  rushed  up  the 
long  slope.  Miss  Anna  Belle  Small's  tin 
trunk  was  lashed  to  the  top  of  the  gas-tank, 
but  the  great  picture-hat  was  plainly  visi- 
ble above  the  top  of  the  trunk.  The  chariot 
shot  over  the  crest  and  they  saw  it  no  more. 

"Men  certainly  is  peculiar,"  said  Mrs. 
Calker  in  a  far-away  voice.  "  They  never 
seems  to  know  their  own  minds." 

Willie  drew  timidly  nearer  her,  and  even 
took  one  of  her  limp  hands  in  his. 

"It's  kind  of  nice  to  be  alone  again, 
isn't  it?  "  he  said.  Then  in  his  most  sooth- 
ing voice  he  added:  "And  when  I'm  rich 
I'll  buy  you  one  of  them  otta-mobiles." 
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^O  far  as  we  can  judge  by  his 
effect  upon  us,  his  contem- 
poraries, and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity, Winslow  Homer  was 
unquestionably  a  great  art- 
ist. He  has  given  us  pleasures  and  sensa- 
tions different  in  kind  from  those  which  we 
have  received  from  other  artists  of  his  time 
and,  perhaps,  superior  to  them  in  degree. 
He  has  shown  us  things  which,  without 
his  eyes,  we  should  not  have  seen,  and  im- 
pressed us  with  truths  which,  but  for  him, 
we  should  not  have  felt.  He  has  stirred 
us  with  tragic  emotion  or,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  common  every-day  incidents, 
has  revealed  to  us  the  innate  nobility  of 
the  simple  and  hardy  lives  of  hunters, 
fishers,  and  seafarers.  Finally,  he  has 
realized  for  us,  as  no  other  artist  of  any 
time  has  done,  the  power  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  elemental  forces  of  nature,  and 
has  dramatized  for  us  the  conflict  of  wa- 
ter, earth,  and  air.  His  genius  has  been 
felt  alike  by  artist,  by  critic,  and  by  lay- 
man, and  it  has  been  acknowledged  al- 
most as  fully  by  that  contemporary  pos- 
terity, intelligent  foreign  opinion,  as  by 
the  universal  assent  of  his  countrymen. 
No  other  American  painter  of  his  genera- 
tion has  been  so  widely  recognized  except 
that  one  who  was,  in  temper  and  accom- 
plishments, almost  his  exact  antithesis, 
James  McNeill  Whistler. 

For,  surely,  no  greatly  successful  artist 
ever  had  less  care  than  Homer  for  those 
decorative  and  aesthetic  qualities  which 
Whistler  proclaimed,  in  theory  and  by  his 
practice,  the  whole  of  art.  There  is  noth- 
ing gracious  or  insinuating,  hardly,  even, 
anything  reticent  or  mysterious,  about  the 
art  of  Homer.  His  pictures  will  not  hang 
comfortably  on  a  wall  or  invite  you  dis- 
creetly to  the  contemplation  of  gradually 
unfolding  beauties.  They  speak  with  the 
voice  of  a  trumpet  and,  whether  they  ex- 
hilarate or  annoy  you,  you  cannot  neglect 
them.  They  have  none  of  the  amenities 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  you  might  al- 


most as  well  let  the  sea  itself  into  your 
house  as  one  of  Homer's  transcripts  of  it. 
Even  in  a  great  gallery  they  often  seem 
too  strident,  too  unmitigated,  too  crude. 
If  they  do  not  conquer  you  they  surprise 
and  disconcert  you. 

But  this  asperity  has  no  kinship  with 
the  vulgar  noisiness  of  those  painters  who, 
thinking  of  the  conflict  of  the  exhibitions, 
determine  to  outshout  their  fellows  that 
they  may  be  heard.  Homer  is  not  think- 
ing of  exhibitions,  to  which  he  seldom 
cared  to  send,  any  more  than  he  is  think- 
ing of  the  final  destination  of  his  picture 
on  some  one's  walls.  He  is  not  thinking 
of  an  audience  at  all,  but  only  of  the  thing 
he  has  seen  and  of  his  effort  to  render 
it  truthfully.  He  places  himself  in  direct 
competition  with  nature,  and  if  his  work 
seems  harsh  or  violent  it  has  become  so  in 
the  effort  to  match  nature's  strength  with 
his  own.  He  painted  directly  from  the 
object  whenever  that  was  possible,  and  it 
was  often  possible  to  him  when  it  might 
not  be  so  to  another.  He  painted  his 
'^  All's  Well"  entirely  by  moonlight,  never 
touching  it  by  day  or  working  over  it  in 
the  studio.  He  had  a  portable  painting 
house  constructed,  that  he  might  work 
from  nature  in  the  bitterest  weather,  and 
he  used  to  hang  a  canvas  on  the  balcony 
of  his  studio,  in  the  open  air,  and  study 
it  from  a  distance  ''  with  reference  solely," 
as  he  said,  ''to  its  simple  and  absolute 
truth."  This  habit  of  fighting  nature  on 
her  own  terms  he  carried  into  work  that 
must  necessarily  be  done  from  memory, 
and  his  studio  pictures  show  the  same  pit- 
ting of  his  powers  against  those  of  na- 
ture as  do  his  direct  transcripts  from  the 
thing  before  him.  He  knew  quite  well  that 
pictures  so  painted  could  not  be  properly 
seen  on  the  walls  of  a  house  or  gallery, 
and  he  once  advised  a  friend  to  look  at  one 
of  his  canvases,  then  in  a  dealer's  win- 
dow, from  the  opposite  corner,  diagonally 
across  the  street. 

And  if  Homer  has  nothing  of  Whistler's 
aistheticism,  he  has  almost  as  little  of  In- 
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ness's  passion  or  of  Homer  Martin's  rev- 
ery.  Compared  to  such  men,  he  is  quite 
impersonal.  He  has  no  lyrical  fervor; 
makes  no  attempt  to  express  his  own  emo- 
tion or  his  own  mood.  His  is  the  objec- 
tive attitude  of  the  dramatist,  and,  how- 
ever much  nature  may  stimulate  or  excite 
him,  it  is  her  passion  and  her  mood  that 
he  is  trying  to  render,  not  his  own.  He  is 
too  obviously  capable  of  such  excitement, 
and  too  dependent  upon  it  for  his  best  re- 
sults, to  be  called  a  cool  observer — let  us 
rather  call  him  an  exalted  observer;  but 
an  observer  and  a  recorder  of  things  ob- 
served he  essentially  is.  He  is  a  kind  of 
flaming  realist — a  burning  devotee  of  the 
actual. 

Being  such  an  observer,  he  was  always 
making  the  most  unexpected  observa- 
tions, and  painting  things  that  were  not 
only  unpainted  till  then  but,  apparently, 
unseen  by  any  one  else.  His  water-color 
sketches,  in  which  he  set  down  with  as- 
tonishing succinctness  and  rapidity  the 
things  he  saw,  are  a  vast  repertory  of  such 
surprises;  but  even  in  his  more  deeply 
considered  and  long-wrought  pictures  he 
is  constantly  doing  things  of  a  disturbing 
originality — painting  aspects  of  nature 
which  another,  if  he  had  seen  them,  would 
consider  unpaintable.  For  Homer  is  afraid 
of  nothing,  and  trusts  his  own  percep- 
tions absolutely,  having  no  notion  of  tra- 
ditions that  must  not  be  violated  or  of 
limits  that  cannot  be  overstepped.  That 
he  has  seen  a  thing  and  that  it  interested 
him  is  reason  enough  for  trying  to  paint 
it.  Whether  he  fails  or  succeeds  is  hardly 
his  affair — whether  the  result  is  pleasing 
or  the  reverse  is  nothing  to  him.  "I  saw 
it  so;  there  it  is. "  The  next  time  it  will  be 
a  new  observation,  and  until  there  is  a 
new  observation  he  will  paint  no  more. 

Many  men  have  sat  by  a  camp-fire  at 
night  and  have  enjoyed,  in  a  dreamy  way, 
watching  the  long  curves  of  light  cut  into 
the  blue  darkness  by  the  ascending  sparks. 
Who  but  Homer  would  have  made  them, 
not  an  accessory,  but  the  principal  subject 
of  a  picture?  Who  but  Homer  has  seen 
or  painted  such  a  thing  as  that  flock  of 
ravenous  crows,  star\ed  by  the  long  win- 
ter, hunting  a  live  fox  through  the  heavy 
snow  which  retards  his  suj)erior  speed — 
one  of  the  most  superb  animal  pictures  in 
the  world,  yet  produced  by  an  artist  who 


has  painted  no  other?  He  wishes  to 
paint  the  sea  by  night,  the  foam  of  break- 
ers dark  against  the  glittering  wake  of  the 
moon.  Who  else  would  not  have  feared 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  nature  by  the 
presence  of  figures,  or  would  have  dared 
more,  at  most,  than  the  black,  almost 
formless,  groups  of  silent  watchers  on  the 
rocks?  Homer  cuts  his  foreground  with 
the  long,  straight  line  of  the  platform  of  a 
summer  cottage  or  hotel,  and  places  on  it, 
illumined  by  artificial  light,  and  so  large  as 
to  become  almost  the  principal  subject  of 
the  picture,  two  girls  waltzing  together. 
They  were  there;  he  saw  them  and  painted 
them  so;  and  he  triumphs.  The  girls  and 
the  sea  dance  together,  and  the  very  spirit 
of  ''A  Summer  Night"  is  fixed  upon  the 
canvas.  Every  one  has  seen  the  moon 
rise  at  sunset,  and  many  men  must  have 
seen  the  figures  in  a  boat  when  the  boat 
itself  was  hidden  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
If  any  painter  saw  it  before  Homer 
painted  his  ^'Kissing  the  Moon,"  he  as- 
suredly thought  the  subject  impossible. 
Homer  admits  no  impossibilities,  and  hav- 
ing seen  it  he  painted  it,  the  three  heads 
red  against  the  gray-green  sea  and  the 
moon  like  a  fourth  in  the  group,  only  a 
touch  and  a  sweep  of  light  on  the  shaft  of 
an  oar  to  indicate  that  there  is  anything 
to  support  these  solid  figures  in  their 
strange  position.  You  gasp,  once,  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  the  impression,  and 
then  accept  it  as  obvious  truth. 

These  surprise  pictures  are  not  always, 
or  necessarily.  Homer's  best;  some  of  his 
greatest  successes  are  attained  when  deal- 
ing with  subjects  that  any  one  might 
have  chosen.  But  in  his  treatment  of  such 
subjects  there  is  always  the  sense  of  new 
and  personal  vision;  the  things  have  not 
been  painted  by  him  because  others  had 
painted  them,  but  rather  in  spite  of  that 
fact.  He  has  seen  them  afresh  for  him- 
self, and  he  does  not  choose  to  be  deterred 
from  painting  them  because  others  have 
seen  them  also.  In  a  hundred  little  things 
you  will  have  the  evidence  of  the  lucidity, 
the  acuity,  and  the  originality  of  his  ob- 
servation. The  unexpectedness  is  merely 
transferred  from  the  whole  to  the  details. 

Such  being  the  observer,  the  recorder 
of  observations  spares  no  pains  to  make 
his  record  as  truthful  as  possible.  He  will 
not  trust  his  memory  or  his  notes  any  far- 
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ther  than  he  must.  He  will  reproduce  as  to  1884,  was  a  room  in  the  tower  with  a 
nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  his  orig-  door  opening  upon  the  flat  roof  of  the 
inal  observation,  that  the  details  may  be    main  building  where  he  could  pose  his 


All's  Well. 
Property  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 


filled  in  with  his  eye  upon  the  object;  and 
he  will  do  this  not  because  his  memory  is 
weak,  but  rather  because  it  is  so  strong 
that  he  is  sure  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  orig- 
inal impression  while  verifying  the  details 
by  renewed  experiment.  The  studio  in 
the  old  University  Building  in  Washing- 
ton Square,  which  he  occupied  from  1861 
Vol.  LVI.— 42 


models  beneath  the  sky.  Most  artists  of 
his  time  painted,  as  most  artists  still  do, 
direct  from  the  model ;  and  many  of  them 
would  have  been  glad  of  his  opportunity 
to  paint  in  the  open  air.  Not  many,  per- 
haps, would  have  pushed  the  love  of  ex- 
actitude so  far  as  he  did  when  he  painted 
the  figures  of  his  "  Undertow"  from  mod- 
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els  kept  wet  by  continual  dousing  with 
buckets  of  water  kept  at  hand  for  the 
purpose.  This  reminds  one  of  some  of 
Meissonier's  expedients  for  securing  ac- 
curacy; the  result  was  different  because 
Homer  had  a  far  firmer  grasp  of  the  total 
effect  than  Meissonier  ever  possessed,  and 
did  not  allow  his  pursuit  of  minor  facts  to 
obscure  his  vision  of  the  essential  ones. 

There  are  other  tales  of  his  scrupulous- 
ness, such  as  his  propping  up  the  dory  of 
''The  Fog  Warning,"  at  the  necessary 
angle,  against  a  sand-dune  on  the  beach 
and  posing  his  fisherman  model  in  it;  or 
his  modelHng  in  clay  the  ship's  bell  of 
''All's  Well"  when  he  could  not  find  one 
to  his  mind  in  the  junk-shops  of  Boston; 
but  more  impressive  are  the  evidences  of 
another  kind  of  scruple,  an  anxiety  for  ex- 
actitude of  effect  which  reminds  one  more 
of  Monet  than  of  Meissonier.  He  often 
waited  weeks  and  months  for  just  the  ef- 
fect he  wanted,  and  seemed  to  his  inti- 
mates unreasonably  idle,  because  he  could 
not  go  on  with  the  picture  he  was  inter- 
ested in  and  could  paint  nothing  else  until 
that  was  completed.  "  Shooting  the  Rap- 
ids," now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York,  was  begun  in  1904,  and  Homer 
expected  to  complete  it  easily,  as  he  had 
made  many  studies  for  it;  but  he  could  not 
satisfy  himself  without  another  trip  to 
the  Upper  Saguenay  to  restudy  it  from 
nature,  and  it  remained  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  "Early  Morning 
after  Storm  at  Sea"  was  two  years  on 
his  easel  and,  during  that  time,  was  the 
subject  of  a  rather  voluminous  correspond- 
ence with  the  dealers  who  had  ordered  it. 
Homer's  excuse  for  delay  is  always  that  he 
must  "have  a  crack  at  it  out  of  doors," 
as  he  is  not  satisfied  to  work  from  his  orig- 
inal study.  In  March  of  1902  he  writes: 
"After  waiting  a  full  year,  looking  out 
every  day  for  it  ...  I  got  the  light  and 
the  sea  that  I  wanted;  but  as  it  was  very 
cold  I  had  to  paint  out  of  my  window,  and  I 
was  a  little  too  far  away  ...  it  is  not 
good  enough  yet,  and  I  must  have  another 
painting  from  nature  on  it."  Finally,  sev- 
en months  later,  he  writes  again:  "The 
long-looked-for  day  arrived,  and  from  6  to 
8  o'clock  A.  M.  I  painted  from  nature  .  .  . 
finishing  it,  .  .  .  making  the  fourth  paint- 
ing on  this  canvas  of  two  hours  each." 

To   Homer's   own   consciousness   this 


acuteness  of  perception  and  this  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  realization  were  all 
there  was  to  his  art.  He  had  no  patience 
with  theories  and  would  seldom  talk  about 
painting  at  all.  A  fellow  artist,  since  dis- 
tinguished as  a  mural  painter,  once  tried 
to  express  his  admiration  for  the  composi- 
tion of  line  and  space  in  Homer's  pictures, 
but  he  found  the  master  blankly  unre- 
sponsive and  inclined  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  qualities  either  in  his  own 
work  or  elsewhere — professing,  indeed, 
not  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the  lan- 
guage employed.  This  can  hardly  have 
been  affectation  in  him — one  cannot  con- 
ceive Homer  as  affected  in  anything.  He 
seems  honestly  to  have  believed  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  how  to  see  and, 
above  all,  to  know  a  good  thing  when  one 
sees  it,  and  then  to  copy  the  thing  seen  as 
accurately  as  possible.  He  believed  that 
he  altered  nothing,  and  said  to  Mr.  John 
W.  Beatty:  "When  I  have  selected  a  thing 
carefully,  I  paint  it  exactly  as  it  appears." 
It  is  an  illusion  shared  by  other  painters 
of  our  day,  and  one  can  see  how  Homer 
might  have  cherished  it  with  regard  to  his 
marines — how,  having  chosen  well,  he 
might  not  consciously  change  so  much  as 
the  line  of  a  rock  crest  or  the  color  of  the 
shadow  under  the  top  of  a  wave.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have 
been  unaware  of  the  powers  of  arrange- 
ment and  interpretation  implied  in  the  cre- 
ation of  his  figure  pictures,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  so.  He  was  not  averse,  upon 
occasion,  from  mentioning  the  merits  of 
his  work,  but  it  is  always  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation and  of  record  that  he  praises; 
and  if  we  accept  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self it  is  as  a  gifted  reporter  that  we  shall 
think  of  him,  hardly  as  a  creator. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  ac- 
cept such  an  estimate  as  final.  Extraor- 
dinary as  are  Homer's  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  record,  such  powers  will  not 
alone  account  for  the  effects  he  produced. 
A  veracious  reporter  he  undoubtedly  was, 
but  he  must  have  been  something  more 
and  other  than  a  reporter,  however  vera- 
cious. His  great  pictures  are  either  in- 
tensely dramatic  or  grandly  epic,  and 
neither  dramatic  intensity  nor  epic  seren- 
ity were  ever  attained  by  veracity  alone. 
They  are  attainable,  in  pictorial  as  in  lit- 
erary art,  only  by  style.     If  the  effects 
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are  great  the  art  must  be  great  in  propor- 
tion ;  if  the  effects  are  vivid  the  style  must 
be  keen  and  clear;  if  they  are  noble  the 
style  must  be  elevated.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  Winslow  Homer  was  an 
artist,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest 
to  examine  the  elements  of  his  pictorial 
style,  to  test  their  weakness  or  strength, 
to  determine,  if  possible,  by  what  means 
his  results  are  attained.  Beginning  with 
the  least  important  of  these  elements,  let 
us  study  his  technical  handling  of  his 
material,  his  employment  of  the  medium 
of  oil  painting;  then  his  treatment  of  light 
and  color;  then  his  draughtsmanship,  his 
knowledge  of  and  feeling  for,  significant 
form;  finally,  reaching  the  most  funda- 
mental of  artistic  qualities,  let  us  con- 
sider his  composition  and  the  nature  of  the 
basic  design  to  which  the  other  elements 
of  his  pictures  are  added,  or  out  of  which 
they  grow. 

While  felicity  in  the  handling  of  mate- 
rial is  the  least  important  of  artistic  quali- 
ties, it  is  by  no  means  without  importance. 
Without   his    extraordinary    virtuosity 


Frans  Hals  would  be  a  nearly  negligible 
painter,  and  the  loss  of  his  exquisite  treat- 
ment of  material  would  considerably  di- 
minish the  rank  of  even  so  great  a  master 
as  Titian.  Or,  to  take  a  more  modern  in- 
stance, think  how  much  of  Corot  we 
should  lose  with  the  loss  of  his  lovely  sur- 
faces and  his  admirably  flowing  touch. 
Homer's  technical  handling  of  oil  paint  is 
entirely  without  charm,  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  he  triumphs  not 
through  but  in  spite  of  it.  Mr.  Beatty 
has  said,  meaning  it  for  praise:  "  No  one,  I 
think,  was  ever  heard  to  talk  about  Ho- 
mer's manner  of  painting,  or  about  his 
technical  skill,  as  of  special  importance." 
He  is  so  far  right  that  no  one  has  found 
Homer's  technic,  in  the  limited  sense  of 
the  word,  a  reason  for  liking  or  admiring 
his  paintings,  but  many  have  found  it  a 
reason  for  disliking  them;  and  to  some 
of  the  artist's  most  sincere  admirers  his 
technical  limitations  remain  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  their  free  enjoyment 
of  his  great  qualities.  In  his  early  work 
his  handling  is  hard,  dry,  and  timid.    Later 


A  Summer  Night. 
In  the  Luxembourg^  Museum. 


The  West  Wind. 
In  the  collection  of  Samuel  Untermyer. 


it  attains  to  force  and  directness,  and 
sometimes  to  great  skill,  but  never  to 
beauty.  It  is,  perhaps,  at  its  best  in  such 
a  picture  as  "The  West  Wind,"  where  the 
sureness  of  touch  and  economy  of  means 
are  striking  and,  to  some  degree,  enjoy- 
able. The  picture  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  in  a  few  hours,  without  a  wasted 
stroke  of  the  brush;  and  its  workman- 
like directness  communicates  a  certain 
exhilaration.  But  this  impression  of  spon- 
taneity, which  is  the  highest  pleasure  Ho- 
mer's handling  is  capable  of  giving,  van- 
ishes with  further  labor,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  take  its  place.  His  surfaces 
become  wooden  or  woolly,  his  handling 
grows  labored  or  harsh  and  unpleasing. 
At  best  his  method  is  a  serviceable  tool; 
at  less  than  its  best  it  is  a  hindrance  to  his 
expression,  like  a  bad  handwriting,  which 
one  must  become  accustomed  to  and  for- 
get before  one  can  enjoy  the  thing  written. 
If  Homer's  color  is  not,  like  his  work- 
manship, a  positive  injury  to  his  expres- 
sion, it  seldom  reaches  the  point  of  being  a 
positive  aid  to  it,  at  least  in  those  great 
paintings  which  are  the  most  profound  ex- 
pressions of  his  genius.     In  both  color  and 


handling  his  slighter  sketches  in  water- 
color  reach  a  standard  of  excellence  he  was 
unable  to  attain  in  the  more  difficult  me- 
dium. Many  of  his  marines  are  little  more 
than  black  and  white  in  essential  construc- 
tion, and  are  almost  as  effective  in  a  good 
photograph  as  in  the  original.  In  ''The 
West  Wind,"  for  instance,  the  whole  of 
the  land  and  the  figure  that  stands  upon 
it  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  brown,  while  the 
sky  is  an  opaque  gray,  of  very  little  qual- 
ity, brought  down  to  the  edge  of  the  earth 
in  one  painting.  Across  this  the  white  of 
the  breakers  is  struck  with  a  few  frank, 
strong  touches.  The  contrast  of  brown 
and  gray,  of  transparent  and  opaque,  is 
pleasant;  but  the  whole  expression  of  the 
picture  is  in  its  shapes  and  its  values;  its 
color,  as  color,  is  nearly  negligible.  This 
is  an  extreme  case,  yet  in  most  of  the 
coast  scenes  the  color  is  really  of  little 
more  importance,  though  the  perfect  no- 
tation of  degrees  of  dark  and  light  often 
gives  an  illusion  of  color  which  is  not  actu- 
ally present.  In  some  of  the  figure  pic- 
tures color  is  carried  further.  In  "The 
Herring  Net"  and  "Eight  Bells"  the 
grays  of  sky  and  water  are  much  more 
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subtly  modulated,  the  dull  yellows  of  the 
sailors'  oilskins  are  very  true  and  delicate, 
and  in  the  former  picture  the  rainbow 
gleams  of  the  fish  in  the  net  are  a  fascinat- 
ing element  in  the  total  effect.  Once  or 
twice,  where  the  lowered  key  of  moonlight 
has  helped  him— in  ''All's  Well ' '  for  exam- 


And  if  Homer  was  never  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  to  color,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  in  his  later  days  he  became 
partially  color-blind.  This  evidence  first 
appears,  curiously  enough,  in  the  richest 
piece  of  full  color  he  produced  in  oils, 
"The  Gulf  Stream."     That  picture  was  a 


Kcproduced  by  perf/itssioti. 


Undertow. 
In  the  collection  of  Edward  D.  Adams. 


pie — Homer  comes  near  that  unification 
of  all  the  separate  notes  of  a  picture  by 
one  prevailing  hue,  which  we  know  as  tone, 
and  at  least  once,  in  "The  Gulf  Stream," 
he  reaches  toward  a  fully  orchestrated 
harmony,  the  blues,  especially,  in  that 
picture,  being  superbly  rich  and  varied. 

But  to  understand  how  far  Homer's  col- 
or, even  in  these  examples,  is  from  that 
of  the  true  colorists,  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare his  work  with  that  of  such  contem- 
poraries and  compatriots  as  Inness  and 
Martin.  Inness's  harmonies  are  full,  vi- 
brant, rich,  including,  on  occasion,  both 
extremities  of  the  scale.  Martin  plays  a 
more  delicate  flute  music,  full  of  tender 
modulations  and  tremulous  sweetness. 
But  in  both  the  color  is  the  very  texture 
of  the  work  which  could  not  exist  without 
it.  With  Homer  the  color,  at  its  best,  is 
an  agreeable  ornament  which  he  can  very 
well  dispense  with. 


long  time  in  his  studio,  and  he  may  well 
have  added  the  unexplained  and  unrelated 
touch  of  pure  scarlet  on  the  stern  of  the 
boat  at  a  time  when  his  sight  was  begin- 
ning to  fail.  Certainly  the  scarlet  is 
so  vivid,  and  so  without  visible  reason  or 
connection  with  other  things,  as  to  sug- 
gest that  he  did  not  see  it  as  we  do,  and 
that  his  eye  was  growing  insensitive  to 
red.  In  his  latest  w^ork  this  scarlet  spot 
recurs  more  than  once,  and  is  the  more 
startling  from  its  appearance  in  connec- 
tion with  a  coldness  and  harshness  of  gen- 
eral tone  that  would  of  itself  suggest  a 
state  akin  to  color-blindness. 

There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  strength  of  Ho- 
mer's native  gift  for  form  and  for  express- 
ive line.  Almost  from  his  childhood  he 
made  drawings  which  have  the  incisive 
truth,  in  attitude  and  expression,  of  the 
sketches  of  a  Charles  Keene,  and,  after  his 
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Tynemouth  studies,  his  figures,  especial- 
ly of  women,  attain  a  grandeur  and  no- 
bility of  type  which  makes  them  almost 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  majestic 
figures  of  Millet.  In  no  other  part  of  his 
art  does  he  show  so  much  sense  of  beauty 
as  in  some  of  these  grave  and  simple  fig- 
ures with  their  ample  forms,  their  slow 
gesture,  their  quiet  and  unforced  dignity 
of  bearing.  At  its  highest  level  his  draw- 
ing of  the  male  figure  is,  if  less  beautiful, 
almost  equally  impressive;  and  his  grasp 
of  attitude  is  almost  infallible.  What- 
ever his  people  are  doing  they  do  rightly 
and  naturally,  with  the  exact  amount  of 
effort  necessary,  neither  more  nor  less,  and 
with  an  entire  absence  of  artificial  posing. 
Infallible,  also,  is  his  sense  of  bulk  and 
weight.  His  figures  are  always  three-di- 
mensional, and  always  firmly  planted  on 
their  feet — ^they  occupy  a  definite  amount 
of  space,  and  yield  to  or  resist  a  definite 
amount  of  gravitation  or  of  external  force. 
These  are  among  the  greatest  gifts  of 
the  figure-draughtsman,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Homer  had  the  natural 
qualifications  for  a  draughtsman  of  the 
first  order.  But  no  man,  whatever  his 
natural  gifts,  ever  mastered  the  structure 
of  the  human  figure  without  a  prolonged 
investigation  of  that  figure  disembarrassed 
from  the  disguise  of  clothing.  A  pro- 
found and  intense  study  of  the  nude  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  mastery  of  its  secrets, 
and  for  such  study  Homer  had  little  op- 
portunity and  less  inclination.  He  re- 
ceived no  training  from  others  and,  in  the 
confidence  of  his  strength,  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  giving  it  to  himself; 
and  his  figures,  though  right  in  bulk  and 
attitude,  are  often  almost  structureless. 
This  lack  of  structure  is  seldom  so  pain- 
fully apparent  as  in  the  rounded  pudgi- 
ness,like  that  of  an  inflated  bladder,  of  the 
woman  in  "The  Life  Line,"  but  even 
in  his  best  figures  there  are  regrettable 
lapses  and  passages  of  emptiness.  The 
arms  of  the  three  girls  in  "A  Voice  from 
the  Cliffs"  are  beautifully  and  naturally 
arranged,  but  they  are  not  what  a  trained 
draughtsman  could  call  arms — there  are 
no  bones  or  muscles  under  the  skin — and 
even  the  figures  in  "Undertow,"  his  most 
strenuous  and  most  successful  piece  of  fig- 
ure-drawing, are  not  impeccable,  not  with- 
out regions  of  woodenness  or  puffiness. 


Perhaps  wisely,  he  never  again  made 
such  an  effort — for  at  fifty,  if  ever,  it  is 
time  to  use  the  acquirements  one  has 
rather  than  to  strive  for  new  ones — and 
his  figure-drawing  relapses,  in  his  later 
work,  into  summary  indications,  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  but  slighter  and  slighter  in 
structure. 

But  if  Homer  had  neither  the  right 
kind  nor  the  right  amount  of  training  for 
the  figure-draughtsman,  he  had  the  only 
right  and  true  training  for  the  draughts- 
man of  rocks  and  waves,  and  no  one  has 
ever  drawn  them  better.  Constant  ob- 
servation had  taught  him  all  that  it  is 
needful  to  know  of  their  forms,  and  had 
fully  supplemented  his  natural  gifts.  No 
one  has  so  felt  and  expressed  the  solid  re- 
sistance of  rock,  the  vast  bulk  and  ham- 
mering weight  of  water,  the  rush  and 
movement  of  wave  and  wind.  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  weight  and  movement  that 
makes  his  figure-drawing  impressive  in 
spite  of  its  lapses — it  is  in  the  suggestion 
of  weight  and  movement  that  his  drawing 
of  land  and  sea  is  unmatched  and  unsur- 
passable. 

A  sense  of  weight  and  of  movement  is, 
however,  much  more  a  matter  of  design — 
of  the  composition  of  line — than  of  draw- 
ing, in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  word. 
Indeed,  the  sense  of  movement  can  be  con- 
veyed by  nothing  else  but  composition. 
The  most  accurately  drawn  figure  of  man 
or  horse  or  bird  will  refuse  to  move  unless 
its  lines,  and  the  lines  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, are  so  arranged  as  to  compel  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  to  follow  the  direction  of 
the  desired  movement.  It  is  by  compo- 
sition, therefore,  that  Homer  obtains  his 
effects  of  movement,  and  it  is  by  com- 
position that  he  obtains  all  his  great 
effects.  From  the  very  first  he  shows 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  master  designer; 
he  always  places  his  subject  rightly  within 
the  rectangle  of  his  border;  he  always 
balances  felicitously  his  filled  and  empty 
spaces;  and  as  his  power  of  observation 
becomes  more  and  more  acute  his  power 
of  design  keeps  pace  with  it,  his  most  origi- 
nal observations  being  infallibly  embodied 
in  equally  original  designs. 

An  admirable  instance  of  the  express- 
iveness of  Homer's  composition,  at  a 
comparatively  early  date,  is  the  little  wa- 
ter-color of  "  Berry  Pickers  "  of  1873.    At 
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first  sight  it  is  a  simple  transcript  from 
nature,  with  Uttle  style  in  either  the  draw- 
ing or  the  color,  yet  it  is  full  of  a  charm 
difficult  to  account  for.  And  then  one  no- 
tices that  the  lines  of  all  the  subordinate 
figures  lead  straight  to  the  head  of  the 
taller  girl,  standing  alone  on  the  left,  and 
that  she  has  a  blowing  ribbon  on  her  hat. 
The  line  of  that  ribbon  takes  possession  of 
the  eye,  w^hich  is  carried  by  it,  and  by  the 
clouds  in  the  sky,  straight  across  the  pic- 
ture to  the  other  end  where,  so  small  as  to 
be  otherwise  unnoticeable,  a  singing  bird 
sits  upon  the  branch  of  a  bare  shrub. 
By  that  subtle  bit  of  arrangement  the  air 
has  been  filled  not  only  with  sun  and 
breeze  but  with  music,  and  the  expression 
of  the  summer  morning  is  complete.  That 
Homer  himself  may  have  been  unaware  of 
w^hat  he  had  done  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  reproduced  this  composi- 
tion, reversed  by  the  engraver,  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  he  utterly  spoiled  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another  figure,  at  what  has  be- 
come the  left,  which  disturbs  the  balance 
and  attracts  the  eye  away  from  the  bird. 
Whether  the  change  was  made  to  please 
the  publishers,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  music  has  gone  and  the  picture  is 
dead. 

Now  look  at  a  quite  late  picture,  ''The 
Search  Light"  of  1899.  It  is  almost  to- 
tally without  color,  and  has  not  even  that 
approach  to  unity  of  tone  which  moon- 
light sometimes  enabled  Homer  to  attain. 
In  handling,  it  is  poor  and  harsh,  and  there 
are  no  objects  in  it  which  require  more  of 
the  draughtsman  than  a  fairly  correct  eye 
for  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  things.  Yet 
the  picture  is  grandly  impressive.  How  is 
this  impressiveness  secured?  It  can  be 
by  nothing  but  composition,  and  by  com- 
position at  its  simplest.  The  perfect  bal- 
ancing of  two  or  three  masses,  the  perfect 
co-ordination  of  a  few  straight  lines  and 
a  few  segments  of  circles,  and  the  thing  is 
done — a  great  picture  is  created  out  of 
nothing  and  with  almost  no  aid  from  any 


other  element  of  the  art  of  painting  than 
this  all-important  one  of  design. 

It  is  always  so  with  Homer.  The  grav- 
ity, the  sense  of  serious  import,  the  feeling 
that  the  action  in  hand  is  one  of  great  and 
permanent  interest,  not  a  trivial  occupa- 
tion of  the  moment,  is  given  to  ''Eight 
Bells"  by  the  masterly  use  of  a  few  verti- 
cals and  horizontals.  The  rush  and 
swoop  of  "The  West  Wind"  is  a  matter  of 
a  few  sweeping  and  reduplicating  curves. 
The  patterns  of  "The  Fox  Hunt"  and 
"All's  Well"  are  as  astonishingly  fresh 
and  unexpected  as  the  observations  they 
contain  and  control. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  of  a  designer 
is  his  use  of  little  things  to  produce  un- 
expectedly great  effects,  and  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
"  The  Gulf  Stream."  Remove  the  trailing 
ropes  from  the  bow  of  the  tubby  boat 
and  its  helpless  sliding  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea  will  be  checked,  the  ghastly  gliding 
of  the  sharks  will  be  arrested,  and  the  fine 
wave-drawing  will  not  avail  to  keep  the 
picture  alive  and  moving. 

In  Homer's  mastery  of  design  we  have  a 
quality  which  is,  if  not  precisely  decora- 
tive, pre-eminently  monumental ;  a  quality 
which  explains  the  desire,  once  expressed 
to  me  by  La  Farge,  that  Homer  might  be 
given  a  commission  for  a  great  mural 
painting;  a  quality  which  makes  one  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  mural  decorations  he 
actually  undertook  for  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. In  this  mastery  of  design  we  have, 
undoubtedly,  that  which  gives  Homer  his 
authoritative  and  magisterial  utterance; 
that  which  constitutes  him  a  creator;  that 
which  transforms  him  from  an  acute  ob- 
server and  a  brilliant  reporter  into  a  great 
and  original  artist.  A  poor  technician, 
an  unequal  colorist,  a  powerful  but  un- 
trained draughtsman,  his  faults  might  al- 
most overbear  his  merits  were  he  not  a  de- 
signer of  the  first  rank.  Because  he  is  a 
designer  of  the  first  rank  he  is  fairly  cer- 
tain to  be  permanently  reckoned  a  master. 
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ACHILLES    THE     BUTLER 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Illustrations  ry  Philip  R.  Goodwin 


Y  Jove,  when  I  laid  eyes  on 
him  and  heard  his  name  I 
almost  snorted  in  his  face. 
It  was  this  way :  I  am  Bob 
Morgan;  and  my  brother 
and  I,  and  sometimes  my 
sister-in-law,  go  up  into  Canada,  into  a 
shooting  and  fishing  club  north  of  Quebec, 
every  summer.  For  a  dozen  years  we've 
had  the  same  set  of  French  Canadian 
guides,  till  last  summer  the  poor  lunatics 
took  it  into  their  childish  heads  that  it 
would  be  thrifty  to  do  us.  So  they  wrote 
that  yes,  they'd  come  with  bells  on,  but 
that  they'd  charge  two-fifty  a  day  this 
year  instead  of  two  dollars.  Walter,  my 
brother,  simply  moaned  and  was  going  to 
submit,  when  it  struck  my  great  brain 
that  it  sounded  queer.  Why  didn't  we 
write  the  club  secretary  and  see  if  guides 
were  really  coming  high?  We  did  write. 
And,  not  at  all,  said  Colonel  Storm,  the 
secretary :  the  guide  market  was  as  usual ; 
two  dollars  a  day  was  all  that  was  bid; 
we  must  have  spoiled  ours  rather  badly, 
he  threw  in.  So  Walter  got  sore  and  sent 
each  of  the  old  chaps  what  he  described  as 


a  "perfectly  polite"  note.  Being  slapped 
in  the  face  would  strike  me  as  a  delicate 
compliment  compared  to  getting  one. 

Well,  so,  anyhow,  that's  why,  when  we 
got  off  at  the  little  Tartan  Club  station  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  on  the  Lake  St. 
John  Railway,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July,  we  saw  a  bunch  of  new  faces  on 
the  platform  instead  of  the  old  familiar 
ones  we'd  met  there  year  after  year. 
We  braced  ourselves  to  expect  about  any- 
thing, for  guides  can  be  distinctly  poor; 
and  we'd  known  of  people  getting  badly 
stung,  and  there  wasn't  any  reason  w^e 
shouldn't.  But  the  second  we  looked  at 
the  six  men  huddled  together  waiting  for 
us  with  their  poor  old  clothes,  not  so  very 
dirty,  and  their  nice,  wistful  faces,  shy 
and  anxious  to  see  what  they  were  to  draw 
in  the  line  of  ''messieurs,"  that  first  sec- 
ond we  felt  friendly  to  the  outfit.  Mar- 
garet, my  sister-in-law,  who's  a  woods- 
man of  long  standing,  started  right  in, 
shaking  hands  and  asking  their  names, 
and  I  followed  up  close  behind  her,  while 
Walter  was  seeing  to  the  luggage. 

''Alexandre  Lizotte,"  said  a  big  fellow 
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with  a  blond  mustache  and  a  heavy-dra- 
goon build,  and  the  bluest  eyes  I  ever  saw. 
*' Josef  Dumont" — he  was  a  slim,  alert, 
Indian-looking 
chap,  half  Huron, 
we  knew  later. 
''Josef  Denis,  ma- 
dame,"  said  a  gen- 
tle-voiced nonde- 
script little  man 
who  looked  as  if 
he'd  never  had 
quite  enough  to 
eat  or  been  quite 
warm  enough,  and 
had  been  made  out 
of  cheap  human 
material  to  begin 
with. 

Three  others, 
and  then  there  was 
still  one  more;  as 
we  came  to  him 
Margaret  hesi- 
tated and  I  knew 
she  was  staggered 
as  to  whether  this 
exhibit  could  be 
meant  for  a  guide. 
He  was  short  and 
slender;  he  had  a 
fresh,  baby  face, 
aquiline  like  a 
pretty  wax  doll, 
with  a  shock  of 
bright  black  hair 
an  inch  thick,  and 
huge,  wondering 
gray  eyes  and  a 
small  round 
mouth  wide  open 
and  scared.  He 
looked  fifteen  and 
young  for  his  age. 
He  stared  at  us 
solemnly  and  Mar- 
garet repeated  tentatively  in  her  friend- 
liest tone:  ^^ Et  comment  vous  appellez- 
vous?^' 

And  suddenly  a  large,  heavy  voice  came 
out  of  that  infant  mug — "Achille  Le 
Grand,  madame." 

I  almost  fell  over.  I  felt  Margaret 
stiffen  as  she  slumped  up  against  my 
shoulder,  and  I  knew  she  had  nearly  gone 
to  pieces  before  that  child's  face.    But  she 


^H'', 


You  felt  as  if  drinking  tea 
society. - 


didn't  and  no  more  did  I.  We  bore  up 
like  perfect  ladies  and  by  the  time  we  had 
got  to  the  club-house  in  the  canoes,  and 

had  done  a  little 
talking  with  all  of 
them,  we  were  a 
bit  used  to  it.  He 
wasn't  very  young 
after  all — eighteen 
— and  when  you 
looked  him  over 
you  saw  that  he 
had  a  bully  build, 
broad-shouldered 
and  deep-chested. 
Only ,  while  he 
wasn't  a  runt,  he 
escaped  it  rather 
narrowly,  and  the 
pink-and-white 
waxy  look  and  the 
button  of  a  mouth, 
always  open,  and 
the  enormous, 
startled  gray  eyes 
and  slim  little  fig- 
ure made  his  gen- 
eral air  that  of  an 
extremely  youth- 
ful doll. 

Of  course,  we 
translated  him 
into  "Achilles  the 
Great "  in  the  fam- 
ily circle,  and  when 
we  got  to  camp 
and  found  that 
Josef  Dumont, 
who  was  chief  ex- 
ecutive, had  de- 
tailed the  child  to 
wait  on  the  table, 
then  he  became 
''Achilles  the  But- 
ler." He  didn't 
know  a  word  of 
English,  not  even  his  own  name  anglicized, 
so  we  could  refer  to  him  as  the  invulner- 
able hero  and  make  remarks  about  his 
heels,  and  be  as  funny  as  we  wanted.  But 
we  found  out  rather  soon  what  was  the 
vulnerable  heel  of  the  invulnerable  Achil- 
les. Jam.  He  was  willing  and  quick  and 
strong  as  a  little  horse,  and  did  the  chores 
for  everybody,  but  he  had  a  sweet  tooth 
beyond  humanity  and  the  jam  went  like 


was  an  initiation  into  a  secret 
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the  snow  in  springtime.  We  couldn't  keep  time  in  camp  is  none  too  much  for  me. 
any  in  camp,  so  when  Margaret  found  out  But  our  Achilles  couldn't  grasp  why  a  per- 
the  trouble  she  set  to  work  to  educate  and    son  wouldn't  say  so  if  a  person  wanted 


chasten  that  kid 
and  teach  him  self- 
control.  He  lis- 
tened, with  his 
shiny  black  head 
bent  respectfully 
and  his  big  eyes 
watching  her 
cornerwise,  while 
she  talked  stren- 
uous Canadian 
French.  When 
she  had  got  good 
and  through,  he 
said,  '^Oui,  ma- 
dame,''  brightly, 
with  the  deepest 
reverence,  in  that 
unexpected  boom- 
ing voice,  and  the 
jam  went  exactly 
the  same. 

Otherwise  she 
trained  him  to  but- 
tle not  so  badly. 
He  had  a  strange 
manner  at  first — 
of  coming  ex- 
tremely close  to 
one  and  breathing 
extremely  hard, 
from  fright  I  thin  k , 
as  he  served.  He 
would  advance 
upon  you  mysteri- 
ously till  he  was 
sitting  about  on 
your  ear  and  then 
demand  in  pro- 
phetic tones:  ''Do 
you  wish  to  drink 
tea  —  voulez-vous 
boire   du  the?  " 

You  felt  as  if  drinking  tea  was  an  initia- 
tion into  a  secret  society. 

Margaret  got  him  to  stop  that,  but  the 
next  phase  was  to  lean  his  elbow  on  the 


more.  So,  final- 
ly, she  hit  on  a 
scheme.  She  nar- 
rated to  Achilles 
how  at  home  she 
had  a  buzzer  on 
the  table,  and 
when  she  wanted 
the  man  and  he 
wasn't  there  she 
pressed  the  buzzer 
and  he  came  fly- 
ing. After  that 
one  had  the  spec- 
tacle of  Margaret 
pressing  her  thumb 
jon  the  innocent 
planks  of  the 
camp-table  and 
Achilles  the  But- 
ler, watching  ea- 
gerly for  his  play 
in  the  game,  re- 
sponding on  a  run. 
Josef  told  us  that 
Achille  explained 
how  madame  had 
a  "  petite  clochette'' 
which  called  him. 
Josef  had  been 
head  waiter  in  the 
Chateau  Fron- 
tenac  cafe  at  Que- 
bec, and  knew  a 
thing  or  two.  He 
also  tried  to  instil 
buttling  into  the 
young  idea.  He 
told  Achille  vari- 
egated things 
about  serving, 
and  finished  up  by 
saying: 
''There's  much  more  than  that;  and 
there's  more  yet  that  I  don't  know." 

"Is  there  more  than  that?"  gasped 
Achille.  ''Eh  Men,  if  there  is  more  than 
table  to  brace  himself,  while  he  offered  you  know,  Josef,  there  must  be  a  great 
viands.    She  discouraged  that,  too,  gently    deal  to  learn." 

but  firmly.  One  thing  she  couldn't  get  Margaret  refused  to  enjoin  him  from 
him  to  do  was  to  bring  things  around  a  whistling  as  he  waited  at  the  table.  "For 
second  time  without  being  told,  and  that  one  thing,  you  hardly  ever  hear  double- 
was  awkward,  for  a  third  and  fourth    tongued  whistling  like  that,  and  it  is  beau- 


^>^ 


V^ 


Carrying  the  boat  by  turns,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
alive  stiUness  of  the  woods. — Page  393. 
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tiful,"  she  stated.  "And  nobody  I  know 
has  a  butler  who  whistles  on  the  job.  It's 
original,  and  all  the  same  as  an  orchestra 
in  the  gallery." 

So  Achilles  the  Butler  continued  to  trot 
about  briskly  with  his  bacon  and  flap- 


like a  lively  little  dog,  and  Achilles  came 
to.  We  were  a  revelation  in  high  living 
to  that  child. 

Our  dining-room  in  camp  is  out  of 
doors  on  a  point  which  runs  into  the  lake 
and  has  water  on  two  sides.    The  table, 


Till  my  throat  went  back  on  me  I  howled  my  prettiest.  —  Page  396. 


jacks  to  an  undertone  of  perfectly  nice 
music.  He  nearly  had  a  crise  de  nerfs  the 
first  time  we  had  three  courses.  He 
became  resigned  early  to  changing  the 
plates  once,  though  one  could  see  that  he 
thought  it  wasteful  extravagance  when 
one  already  had  a  good  old  plate  before 
one,  warmed  to  the  business  and  scraped 
fairly  clean.  Yet  he  gave  us  two  rounds 
very  pleasantly,  slinging  on  number  two 
and  its  knife  and  fork  with  a  dash  and  a 
rattle  and  cheerful  soft  whistling.  Then 
one  day  we  sprang  three  courses  on  him, 
and  when  at  dessert  Margaret  remarked, 
^^Des  autres  assieUes,  Achille,''  he  was 
staggered.  He  stopped  whistling  and  his 
mouth  opened  wider  and  he  stared,  con- 
founded, rooted  to  the  ground.  She  said 
it  two  or  three  times,  and  finally  Josef 
Denis,  who  was  proceeding  around  the 
table  with  a  smudge-kettle — de  boucanne 
— to  smoke  away  the  black  flies,  waving 
it  back  and  forth  like  an  incense  arrange- 
ment in  a  church  —  Denis  snapped  at 
Achilles  the  Great. 

*'  Une  assiette,  une  assieUe,''  he  yapped, 


with  a  wide  roof  over  it,  stands  in  a  bunch 
of  spruce-trees  and  the  whole  knoll  is 
deep  in  moss.  That's  all  there  is  of  the 
dining-room,  the  table  with  a  roof  and  all 
out  of  doors.  We  have  cracking  good 
mural  decorations,  a  lake  always  chan- 
ging, and  mountains  against  a  sky — that's 
the  scheme  of  them.  The  kitchen  is 
twenty  feet  away,  and  up  the  slope  from 
it  Achilles  came  flying  in  fair  or  foul 
weather  with  crepe,  which  is  flapjacks, 
or  corn-bread,  or  sizzling  trout  in  the 
frying-pan,  or  moose  venison,  or  partridge 
in  the  broiler,  when  Margaret  pressed  her 
thumb  on  the  table. 

One  day  I  had  an  evil  inspiration.  The 
jam  had  been  going  uncommon  swift  and 
Walter  had  got  a  bad  grouch  and  said  if 
Margaret  couldn't  stop  Achilles  he'd  have 
to  be  sent  out;  it  was  ridiculous  to  buy 
dozens  of  jars  of  jam  at  forty  cents  a  jar  to 
feed  to  that  dapper  French  doll ;  and  other 
remarks  of  that  ilk.  When  Walter  gets 
economical  it's  always  on  jam  or  matches; 
he's  perfectly  lordly  where  the  question  is 
a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  motor-car. 
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"5'^7  faut,  qu'il  mange  de  jam  par  le 
bucket^''  (pronounced  bouquet),  remarked 
Walter  to  Josef,  ^'alors  il  Jaut  qu'il  nous 
laissons^  Josef  looked  solemn  but  dazed, 
and  I  wopped  into  a  chair  and  squealed 
when  I  made  out  bouquet. 

So  then  I  said  I'd  take  the  hungry 
warrior  on  a  little  trip  I  was  planning  to 
find  a  lake,  and  talk  to  him  as  man  to 
man  and  see  if  I  couldn't  de-jam  him. 
The  poor  little  beggar  was  dotty  with  ex- 
citement over  going,  for  mostly  he  had  to 
stay  around  camp,  and  the  others  got  the 
fun.  So  I  showed  him  the  map  I  was 
making  and  explained  how  I  thought 
there  must  be  a  good-sized  lake  at  the 
head  of  the  little  river  that  ran  into  Lac 
a  la  Poele,  because  the  stream  was  large 
and  the  water  in  it  was  warm.  You  see 
if  a  stream  comes  just  from  a  spring  the 
water  is  cold;  if  it  comes  out  of  a  lake  it 
is  always  warm.  The  kid  appeared  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest,  and  as  it  was 
only  an  overnight  voyage  I  wasn't  risk- 
ing much,  anyhow,  I  thought.  So  we  made 
preparations,  with  much  skedaddling  of 
Achilles  from  the  guides'  camp  to  ours 


and  many  staccato  questions  in  that 
ponderous  young  voice.  And  finally  we 
were  off.  The  two  hours'  stretch  to  Lac 
a  la  Poele  went  all  right;  we  pciddled  up 
the  river  in  a  canoe  and  walked  around 
the  rapids  on  the  portages,  Achille  and  I 
carrying  the  boat  by  turns,  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  alive  stillness  of  the  woods. 
Then  we  made  camp  leisurely,  for  it  was 
early  afternoon  yet,  on  a  bank  of  Lac  a  la 
Poele,  where  a  cold  stream  tumbled  into 
the  lake  over  rocks,  making  a  cheerful 
rumpus  in  its  undertone  of  hurrying 
water.  When  we'd  got  the  tent  up  and 
pegged  out  and  had  cut  lots  of  balsam 
with  a  princely  smell  to  it,  for  the  beds, 
and  had  spread  out  the  blankets  and  un- 
packed the  kit  and  started  a  roaring 
young  camp-fire,  then  I  left  Achilles  the 
Great  getting  dinner  and  went  fishing. 
I  strung  my  rod  in  camp,  and  I  put  on 
a  Reuben  Wood  for  the  hand-fly  and  a 
Scarlet  Ibis,  because  that's  a  good  one  in 
unfished  waters,  and  a  Silver  Doctor  for 
the  tail-fly,  which  seems  to  be  stylish 
under  the  English  flag.  Then  I  was  at 
once  sorry  I'd  strung  it,  for  I  had  to  walk 
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through  a  little  jungle  and  carry  that  ten- 
foot  rod  and  line  and  catchy  flies  to  get 
to  the  stream,  and  I  might  as  well  have 
put  the  thing  together  on  the  rocks. 
However,  I  arrived  at  the  water,  with 
some  wiggling,  and  holy  Mike!  how  those 
fish  rose.    They  were  simply  mad  for  the 


ment,  no  Achilles.  I  thought  maybe  he'd 
gone  up  the  stream  a  bit  to  get  water,  so  I 
waited  discreetly  five  minutes.  And  then, 
behold  some  more,  and  continuously, 
no  Achilles.  I  began  to  get  annoyed 
at  my  wax  doll.  I  banged  about  and 
called  him,  but  I  hate  to  make  a  row  in 


Achilles,  his  big  eyes  staring  and  his  button  mouth 
wide  open. — Page  397. 


fly;  I  never  in  all  my  experience  saw 
prettier  fishing.  They  weren't  large,  but 
yet  fair-sized,  averaging  about  half  a 
pound,  and  so  strong  that  each  time  I 
thought,  ''NowI/?a?;ggot  awhale!"  They 
fought  like  devils,  and  there  wasn't  any 
let-up  either.  The  minute  I'd  landed  one 
and  taken  him  off  and  cast  back,  almost 
the  second  the  flies  went  dancing  again 
down  the  swift  water,  there  was  a  rush 
and  a  tug  at  the  line,  or  sometimes  a  flash 
of  pink  and  silver  that  shot  clear  into  the 
air,  or  sometimes  only  a  swirling  while  the 
line  went  taut,  but  in  any  case  here  was 
another  trout  on,  bang  off.  I  could  have 
taken  a  hundred,  maybe  two  hundred,  but 
I  had  to  stop  at  twenty-four,  for  I  didn't 
see  how  Achille  and  I  could  hold  more 
than  that  for  dinner  and  breakfast.  We 
did  handle  that  bunch  though;  not  one 
wasted. 

I  wriggled  back  painfully  through  the 
jungle  with  my  string  on  a  forked  crotch 
of  alder.     And,  behold,  to  my  astonish- 


the  woods,  so  I  once  more  sat  down  and 
went  on  waiting.  And  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,  lo !  Achilles,  rustling  through  the 
underbrush  as  busy  a  little  housewife  as 
ever  you  saw. 

"What  the  dickens?"  I  asked  and  then 
forebore,  for  I  can't  swear  much  in  French 
and  Achilles  doesn't  recognize  even  a  cuss 
word  in  English.  He  murmured  sweet 
nothings  about  looking  for  a  cold  spring, 
and  I,  being  anxious  to  show  somebody 
my  catch,  let  it  go  at  that. 

Then  he  trotted  down  to  the  lake-edge 
and  cleaned  the  fish,  and  when  he  brought 
them  back  I  had  the  frying-pan  over  the 
fire  with  a  large  hunk  of  salt  pork  melt- 
ing in  it,  and  we  rolled  the  troutlings  in 
corn-meal  and  threw  them  into  the  hot 
fat  and  they  curled  up  their  tails  and 
cooked  with  one  of  the  pleasantest  sounds 
to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  What 
with  coffee  and  flapjacks  and  maple  sugar 
and  bacon  and  six  half-pound  trout  apiece 
and  fried  potatoes — they  have  an  agree- 
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able  melody  when  cooking  also — what 
with  this  menu  Achilles  the  Great  and  I 
rose  from  the  table — a  log  chopped  flat  a 
bit — distinctly  ^'rempli,^^  as  Walter  puts 
it.  I  personally  was  submerged  in  the 
loveliest  bestial  torpor  I  ever  experienced. 
I  had  planned  my  lecture  on  jam  for  this 
evening,  but  it  seemed  so  futile  compared 
to  torping  that  I  balked.  I  decided  that 
lunch-time  to-morrow,  when  we'd  found 
the  lake  maybe  and  were  wide-awake, 
would  be  better.  So  we  made  not  too 
elaborate  an  evening  toilet  and  with  deep 
sighs  of  contentment  crawled  into  our 
blankets. 

For  a  limited  time  I  lay  and  watched 
the  firelight,  and  the  red-and-brown  shad- 
ows leaping  in  long  leaps  up  and  down 
the  tent  walls,  and  I  listened  to  the 
crackHng  of  the  camp-fire  and  the  stream 
tumbling  away  over  the  rocks;  and  I 
smelled  the  wood-smoke  and  the  squashed 
balsam  under  me,  and  I  moved  about  a 
little  to  feel  how  comfortable  it  was,  and 
— and — that's  all. 

That's  absolutely  all  till  I  heard  birds 
singing  and  it  was  morning.  I  lay  in 
luxury  for  a  while  and  grinned  to  think 
how  cosey  it  was  to  be  alone  in  miles  of 
forest  and  have  all  this  nice  morning, 
birds  singing,  trees  blowing,  stream  run- 
ning, and  lake  sparkling — the  whole 
blamed  show  turned  on  just  for  Achille 
and  me.  With  that  I  got  energy  to  look 
at  my  watch  and  it  was  six- thirty,  so  I 
bounced  Achille  and  beat  it  to  the  lake  for 
a  swim.  The  water  was  great  and  I  felt 
pretty  prosperous  when  I  got  into  my  togs 
and  came  out  of  the  tent-door  as  hungry 
as  a  hunter.  And,  behold,  where  was 
Achille?  Not  a  hide  nor  hair  of  him  in 
sight. 

I  waited  a  few  minutes  like  a  lamb,  for  I 
thought  he'd  just  gone  for  water,  and  then 
I  yelled  bloody  murder,  for  I  wanted  my 
breakfast.  I  think  it  was  all  of  fifteen  min- 
utes again  before  that  little  devil  turned 
up,  and  then  he  just  muttered  things  in  a 
scared  way,  like  the  night  before,  about  a 
spring,  a  "  source''  SLud  "  Veaufrette,'"  which 
is  the  Canadian  for  cold  water.  But  he 
hustled  like  mad  to  get  breakfast,  and  I 
was  that  famished  that  I  turned  to  and 
helped  and  didn't  go  into  whys  and  where- 
fores, and  afterward,  in  getting  started, 
I  plain  forgot  the  whole  business. 
Vol.  LVT.— 43 


We  left  the  camp  as  it  was,  intending  to 
get  back  for  the  night,  and  paddled  down 
Lac  a  la  Poele — Frying-Pan  Lake — to  the 
little  warm  river  I  spoke  of  and,  turning 
the  canoe  over  by  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
we  started  out  to  follow  it  up.  The  going 
was  unfitted  for  a  decent  planet.  We 
struck  a  windfall,  a  tombee,  the  first 
thing,  and  no  respectable  Christian  ought 
to  be  able  to  imagine  what  it  was  like. 
Sometimes  I  thought  we  were  plain 
stumped  and  couldn't  get  through.  But 
we  kept  on  crawling  and  did  win  out. 
Then  we  went  up  a  mountain  on  hands 
and  knees,  as  steep  a  proposition  in 
mountains  as  ever  I  met.  Achille  was 
game  for  all  that.  He  ploughed  through 
the  windfall,  springing  from  bough  to 
bough  Hke  the  poet's  ''sportive  cow,"  and 
crept  like  a  cat  up  the  precipice,  and  when 
I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  ^'apic,''  he  said, 
^^Nofty  pas  trop,  m'sieur,'^  in  profound 
tones,  most  cheerfully.  He  had  worked  in 
lumber-camps  winters,  and  I  think  had 
met  hills  and  tombees  before. 

All  the  way  we  were  tagging  that  little 
river.  Sometimes  we  were  near  and 
wound  around  its  curves  close  by,  crash- 
ing through  alders  and  sinking  in  mud- 
holes  covered  so  they  looked  nice  and 
pretty  with  green  moss;  sometimes  we 
walked  up  it  for  a  while,  jumping  from 
one  rock  to  another,  or  splashing  into  the 
pebbly  bottom;  sometimes,  when  it  got 
steep,  we  were  some  distance  off,  and 
merely  kept  an  eye  peeled  for  the  white 
water  down  a  slide  of  rocks,  and  an  ear 
open  for  the  booming,  so  we  wouldn't  lose 
the  clew.  Of  course  I  kept  track  of  the 
direction  with  my  compass,  and  marked 
down  the  turns  on  a  sort  of  note-book  map 
in  my  pocket.  After  a  while  the  thing 
petered  out  suddenly  and  most  uncom- 
monly. 

''Where's  the  stream,  Achille?  Got  it 
in  your  pocket?"  said  I.  And  Achille 
looked  worried  and  stared  anxiously  and 
finally  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Not  up  to  him,  I  gathered.  We'd  been 
following  that  blessed  trickle  up  to  two 
minutes  ago,  and  here  it  wasn't  anywhere. 
We  were  in  a  sort  of  savane,  a  beaver 
meadow  thick  with  spruces,  and  it  made 
me  clean  sick  to  think  that  maybe  that 
was  all  there  was  of  it,  for  a  warm  stream 
quite  often  comes  out  of  a  marsh.     All 
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our  work  for  nothing:  no  lake;  no  point 
to  the  trip;  it  was  disgusting.  Should  I 
give  it  up  and  go  back  to  camp?  That 
seemed  the  sensible  thing,  for  the  sky  had 
clouded  over  and  the  weather  seemed  to 
be  up  to  wickedness,  and  we  were  a  long 
way  from  our  little  tent. 

However,  over  beyond  the  spruces  there 
was  a  sort  of  opening  to  be  seen;  it  might 
be  just  more  beaver  meadow,  but  there 
was  a  chance  that  it  might  be  a  lake,  so 
we  trotted  along.  And  pig-headedness 
had  its  own  reward,  for  suddenly,  through 
the  high  coarse  grass,  there  was  a  glimmer 
of  our  old  friend  the  stream  again,  winding 
in  and  out,  black  and  quicksilverish,  and 
with  that  the  spruces  spread  out  with  a 
sort  of  ''Look,  who's  here!"  and  through 
them,  gray  and  glittering,  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  the  clear  water  of  as  pretty  a 
little  lake  as  any  one  would  need. 

It's  quite  a  good  feeling  to  find  a  lake 
that's  not  on  any  map  and  which  no  white 
man  ever  saw  before.  It  gives  you  a  sen- 
sation that,  while  God  undoubtedly  made 
the  world,  he  let  you  make  one  lake.  And 
you  look  at  your  lake,  that  you  made, 
as  thrilled  as  a  kindergarten  baby  with 
braided  papers.  Likely  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin or  Roald  Amundsen  might  express  the 
feeling  better. 

Well,  I  gloated  awhile  over  my  find, 
and  took  stock  of  the  grassy  places  that 
showed  it  good  for  hunting,  and  of  the 
two  or  three  little  charges  or  inlets  that 
should  make  it  good  for  fishing,  and  noted 
that  there  were  no  beaver,  and  snapped  a 
photograph  or  two,  and  then  we  had  lunch. 
High  time,  for  it  was  after  two  o'clock 
and  we  found  that  we  could  manage  a 
bite  quite  nicely.  By  that  the  sky  was 
overclouded,  and  I  give  you  my  word  I 
clean  forgot  all  about  the  jam  lecture,  and 
we  simply  beat  it  for  camp,  getting  there 
in  much  less  time  than  it  took  us  to  come. 

The  little  white  tent  looked  pretty  com- 
fortable as  a  haven  of  refuge,  and  Achille 
started  the  fire  promptly  and  there  we 
were  at  home.  I  sat  down  on  a  log  in  the 
tent-door  facing  the  fire,  with  a  fine  mist 
already  beginning  to  sift  through  the 
trees,  and  got  out  my  note-book  and  my 
big  map  that  I'd  left  in  camp,  and  forgot 
all  about  everything.  When  I  came  to  I 
was  sort  of  hit  in  the  head  with  an  ag- 
gressive silence.    The  fire  was  nearly  out, 


the  mist  had  grown  into  a  soft  but  cold 
young  rain,  and  there  was  no  Achilles  the 
Great  busthng  about  as  was  fitting.  I 
looked  at  my  watch:  it  was  six  o'clock. 

"The  devil!"  I  remarked,  and  then 
yelled,  "Achille!    Hi— Achille!" 

Nothing  doing.  Then  I  made  the  wel- 
kin ring.  Again  and  again  I  rang  that 
welkin,  for  by  then  I  was  plumb  indig- 
nant. What  was  dolly  boy  after?  I 
wanted  my  supper;  I  wanted  fire-wood; 
I  wanted  the  comforts  of  home  such  as  I 
could  get  in  a  six-foot  A-tent  in  a  forest 
in  the  rain.  And  I  didn't  want  to  do  the 
job  alone  with  a  whole  guide — if  he  was  a 
baby — whose  job  it  was  to  work  for  me. 
So  I  howled  for  Achilles  and  pranced  and 
howled  more  for  a  good  half-hour,  and 
with  that  I  got  frightened.  The  young 
slob  had  managed  to  get  lost — that  was 
clear.  The  boat  was  there;  he  had  got 
lost  by  land — also  clear.  It  wasn't  funny 
to  get  lost  at  nightfall  in  the  rain  in  a  full- 
sized  Canadian  forest. 

I  thought  it  over  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  knew  I  couldn't  do  a  thing  that 
night.  It  wouldn't  help  for  me  to  also  get 
lost,  therefore  I'd  better  stay  in  camp;  I 
had  no  revolver  or  shooting-irons  of  any 
description,  so  I  was  dependent  solely  on 
my  howling  powers  to  signal  him.  There- 
fore I  howled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
going  into  the  woods  from  different  di- 
rections, always  carefully  within  sight 
of  the  tent.  Till  my  throat  went  back  on 
me  I  howled  my  prettiest.  Then,  feeling 
distinctly  uncomfortable,  I  returned  to 
my  widowed  hearth  and  built  a  fire  and 
cooked  supper. 

But  it  didn't  taste  like  supper  the  night 
before.  And  I  didn't  put  in  my  usual 
"  nine-hours-for-a-fool "  of  sleeping.  I 
awoke  again  and  again  and  listened  to 
the  night  sounds  and  tried  to  make  out 
Achilles's  voice  in  them,  and  once  I  had 
him  nearly  in  camp,  but  he  turned  into  a 
hoot-owl.  Then  I  arose  and  stood  by 
the  fire  and  howled  some  more — I  reckon 
I  downed  that  owl.  By  gray  daylight  I 
was  up  and  getting  a  frugal  meal,  and  at 
four-thirty,  with  a  few  parting  howls 
again,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  I  started  across 
the  lake  and  down  the  river  to  the  home 
camp  to  get  help. 

A  very  small  crop  of  grass  grew  under 
my  hunting-boots  that  trip,  and  I  lit  into 
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camp  before  they  were  up,  with  my  plans 
ready.  Eight  of  us  were  on  the  back 
trail  in  fifteen  minutes  after  I  landed  and 
up  at  Lac  a  la  Poele  in  ninety  minutes 
more.  We  were  all  pretty  serious,  for 
wliile  Achilles  was  a  fair  woodsman,  yet 
older  heads  than  his,  being  lost,  go  plumb 
crazy,  and  do  absolutely  unaccountable 
things. 

If  he  had  the  sense  to  sit  down  and  stay 
set,  we'd  find  him,  but  he  might  be  beating 
it  at  top  speed  exactly  away  from  us;  he 
might  be  doing  anything.  I've  been  with 
a  lost  man  once,  and  his  reason  not  only 
tottered  on  its  throne  but  fell  clean  off, 
and  it  wasn't  cheering.  If  it  hadn't  been 
that  Divine  Providence  on  that  occasion 
somehow  screwed  the  thing  I  call  my 
brain  tight  to  the  one  idea  I  had  left — 
that  southwest  was  our  way  home — why, 
we'd  have  been  mouldering  bones  all 
right  by  now.  So  I  was  scared  blue  about 
poor  little  Achilles. 

We  all  had  guns,  and  we  arranged  sig- 
nals, and  when  we  got  to  the  desolate 
tent  we  scattered  two  and  two  so  as  to 
cover  the  country  as  well  as  possible.  And 
I,  with  my  side-partner  Denis,  hadn't 
been  ploughing  across  country  through 
that  blessed  old  windfall  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  we  heard 
a  shot  over  the  valley,  not  so  very 
far  away.  We  froze  in  our  tracks  and  lis- 
tened. Two  shots  was  the  signal  for 
''found  traces";  four  shots  was  the  signal 
for  ''found  the  boy."  Bang  the  rifle-shot 
rang  out,  and  reverberated  deliberate- 
ly through  the  hills;  I  thought  it  would 
never  get  through.  Then  bang  again, 
and  reverberations  once  more;  we  didn't 
breathe  as  we  waited,  every  nerve 
stretched,  to  see  if  there  would  be  a  third 
shot.  There  it  was,  and  we  gasped  and 
grinned  at  each  other  and  yet  stood  stock 
still  and  didn't  stir,  till  w^e  heard  the  fourth 
shot,  hardly  daring  to  believe  the  good 
news.  The  boy  was  found — hooray;  no- 
body who  hasn't  been  in  such  a  hole  can 
know  what  an  enormous  weight  that 
third  shot  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  We 
started  in  to  abuse  him  for  making  us  all 
this  trouble,  before  we'd  gone  ten  steps. 
But  we  hustled  down  into  that  valley  and 
up  the  other  side  in  a  different  frame  of 
mind  from  ten  minutes  before,  and  pretty 
soon  Walter  yelled  to  us  from  the  top  of 


the  next  hill,  and  we  plugged  along  over 
rocks  and  logs  and  arrived,  breathless,  in 
a  pretty  little  open  spruce  woods,  with  a 
green  velvet  spring  tinkUng  along  by  it, 
and  there  stood  Achilles  the  Great,  backed 
up  against  a  tree,  tearful  and  alarmed, 
with  his  big  eyes  staring  and  his  button 
mouth  wide  open  still.  Walter  was  ad- 
juring him  in  a  style  of  French  that  ap- 
peared to  deprive  him  of  speech,  and  I 
can't  wonder. 

"  Voulez-vous   dites   moi   ou  vous   va,^' 
thundered  Walter;    and  Achille  blinked* 
at  him  in  terror.    '^  Racontez-moi  pourquoi 
vous  allez  devenir  perdrix,^^  Walter  adjured 
again. 

And  at  that  Achille  regarded  him  with 
astonishment.  He  didn't  know  why  he 
was  going  to  become  a  partridge.  I  think 
the  transformation  even  was  news  to  him, 
and  it  evidently  ''gave  him  pause,"  as 
Shakespeare  says. 

"He  won't  say  a  word;  I  can't  get  a 
thing  out  of  him,"  complained  Walter. 

"No  wonder.  He's  nearly  out  of  his 
head  being  lost,  and  you've  got  him  scared 
stiff,  coming  down  on  him  in  that  judicial 
style,"  said  I.  And  I  turned  on  my  most 
winning  way,  and  says  I  to  Achille  in 
French:  "Son,  tell  me  all  about  it." 

With  that  Achilles  stumbled  over  some- 
thing, which,  to  my  surprise,  appeared  to 
be  two  or  three  empty  jam-bottles,  and 
flopped  in  a  heap  by  my  boots  and  began 
blubbering  and  hugging  my  legs,  to  my 
great  inconvenience.  I  headed  him  off  on 
the  hugging,  but  he  continued  to  weep  off 
and  on  for  a  while,  and  in  the  calmer  in- 
tervals he  told  his  tale  of  woe.  That 
demon,  jam !  As  with  many  a  towering  in- 
tellect his  tummy  had  led  him  to  his  fall. 
But  mostly  the  leading-string  is  some- 
thing less  kindergartenish  than  jam,  pink 
jam.  Yet  each  according  to  his  gifts,  and 
Achilles  wasn't  gifted  with  that  always 
open  red  mouth  for  nothing,  I  reckon. 
Anyhow,  it  was  this  way:  when  I  told 
him  I  was  going  to  take  liim  off  with  me 
exploring,  a  new  lot  of  provisions  had  just 
been  brought  in  from  the  club,  and  among 
them  was,  as  Achilles  explained  to  me, 
"jam  en  masse. ^^  It  struck  him,  as  he 
told  me  in  other  words,  that  an  All-wise 
Providence  had  arranged  food  and  op- 
portunity to  fit  into  each  other,  and  both 
to  fit  into  him.    He  thought  he  would,  as 
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he  delicately  put  it,  ^'amasser  du  jam," 
for  our  trip,  and  have  a  blow-out.  So  he 
packed  five  jars,  ostensibly  under  my 
orders,  and  the  first  afternoon  we  got 
there  he  skipped  out,  while  I  was  fishing, 
and  hid  four  of  them  a  discreet  distance 
off  in  the  woods,  solacing  himself  with 
half  a  bottle  on  account.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  missed  him,  he  was  up  to  the 
same  game,  and  that  night,  after  we  came 
back  from  the  new  lake,  and  while  I  was 
deep  in  the  mapping  business,  off  he  went 
to  his  jammery,  once  too  often,  as  it 
turned  out. 

For,  as  I  said,  the  sky  was  clouded  over, 
and  Achilles  had  no  compass,  so  he  got 
turned  around,  and  when  he  tried  to  get 
back  to  camp,  bringing  his  sheaves  with 
him — two  bottles  untouched — he  must 
have  walked  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  pretty  soon  he  knew  that  he  was 
lost.  He  wasn't  green  in  the  woods,  young 
as  he  was,  and  he  hadn't  enough  imagina- 
tion to  lose  his  head,  so,  like  a  steady  lit- 
tle habitant,  he  didn't  do  any  of  the  crazy 
things  I  was  afraid  of,  but  pretty  soon, 
only  not  quite  soon  enough  to  be  within 
earshot  of  my  protracted  bowlings,  he 
planted  himself  and  decided  to  wait  till 
called  for.  He  had  matches  and  a  knife, 
and  he  made  a  fire,  and  for  dinner  and 
breakfast  he  had  jam.  I  don't  think  he 
had  a  very  bad  time  till  Walter  plumped 
in  on  his  elysium,  but  there  he  was  sud- 
denly aware  that  something  awful  was  the 
matter  and  that  he  was  the  goat. 

^'M'Heur    est  fache;    m^sieur    va    me 


chasser — ah,  mon  pere,  mon  pere,^'  he 
howled. 

And  I  recollected  that  Walter's  old 
guide,  Alexandre,  was  his  father,  and  that 
if  m'sieur  "chassed"  him  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  persona  non  grata  with  his  fa- 
ther. M'sieur  was  rip-snorting  at  the 
fuss,  and  at  the  purloinment  of  his  sacred 
and  holy  jam,  and  at  being  dragged  on 
the  chase  before  breakfast.  So  he  was  in 
a  rotten  temper,  I'll  say  that,  and  inclined 
to  the  chasse  of  Achilles.  But  I  pleaded 
with  him  pitifully  and  also  put  things  in  a 
jesting  light,  so  that  finally  he  decided  to 
retain  our  family  butler,  and  told  him  so. 

"  Vous  pouvez  reposer  avec  moi,^'  he  told 
him,  and  Achilles  looked  awfully  sur- 
prised at  this  extent  of  kindness.  '^Je  vais 
vous  tenir,^'  he  remarked  further,  ^^si  vous 
etes  bonne.  Si  vous  ne  mangez  pas  jamais 
de  jam.  Je  ne  veux  pas  que  le  jam  serait 
mange  comme  vous  le  mangez;  vous  le 
mangez  comme — comme — comme  un  co- 
cher,^^  remarked  Walter  earnestly. 

Achille,  with  enormous  eyes  still  full 
of  tears,  drank  in  his  words  as  the  words 
of  Heaven,  busting  himself  to  under- 
stand them. 

^^  Si  vous  fair e  cela  encore;  si  vous  man- 
gez de  jam  comme  un  petit  cocher,  si  vous 
/aire  de  choses  mauvaises  de  tout  de  tout  de 
tout,^'  concluded  Walter  sweepingly,  "it 
faut  que  je  vous  c  has  serais.^' 

And  Achilles  the  Butler,  our  lost  sheep 
that  was  found,  broken  and  tearful,  prom- 
ised never  to  do  anything  wrong  in  his 
entire  life  again. 


'4F  YOU  SHOULD  CEASE  TO  LOVE  ME'^ 

By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson 


If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  tell  me  so — 
I  could  not  bear  to  feel  your  ardent  hand, 
That  waked  the  chords  of  life  to  understand, 
Hold  mine  less  closely.     No,  Beloved,  no; 
If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  tell  me  so! 

II 

If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  do  not  dare 
To  meet  me  with  a  masque  of  tenderness, — 
I  could  not  stoop  to  suffer  one  caress 
That  any  other  had  the  right  to  share, — 
If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  do  not  dare! 

Ill 

If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  do  not  fear, — 
I  would  not  have  you  think  I  made  one  claim. 
If  your  great  love  should  pass,  there  is  no  blame. 
For  love  grown  cold,  I  would  not  shed  a  tear; 
If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  do  not  fear! 

IV 

If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  let  us  part 
As  friends  who  part  for  all  eternity. 
Let  us  make  grave  and  reverent  obsequy 
For  what  was  once  our  very  soul  and  heart, — 
If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  let  us  part! 

V 

But  while  you  love  me,  keep  our  hearts'  deep  Faith 

As  some  High  Priest  would  guard  the  Holy  Place, 

Let  me  not  see  the  shame  upon  your  face 

Of  one  unworthy  of  Love's  vital  breath, — 

So  while  you  love  me,  keep  our  hearts'  high  Faith! 

VI 

Thus,  if  you  cease  to  love  me,  save  my  soul 
By  having  held  our  love  so  pure  and  high, 
That  if  the  time  must  come  when  it  shall  die, 
I  can  retain  my  treasure  fair  and  whole, — 
If  you  should  cease  to  love  me,  save  my  soul! 
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THE  STUDY  OF  A  PRISONER 


By  Winifred  Louise  Taylor 


R.  WILLIAM  ORDWAY 
PARTRIDGE,  in  "Art  for 
America,"  says  to  us,  "Let 
us  learn  to  look  upon  every 
child  face  that  comes  before 
us  as  a  possible  Shakespeare 
or  Michael  Angelo  or  Beethoven."  "  The 
artistic  world  is  rejoicing  over  the  dis- 
covery in  Greece  of  some  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  sculpture  hidden  far  beneath 
the  debris  of  centuries;  shall  we  not  re- 
joice more  richly  when  we  are  able  to  dig 
down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  com- 
monest child  that  comes  to  us  from  our 
great  cities,  and  discover  and  develop 
that  faculty  in  him  which  is  to  make  him 
fit  to  live  in  usefulness  with  his  fellow 
men?  Seeking  for  these  qualities  in  the 
child,  we  shall  best  conserve,  as  is  done  in 
physical  nature,  the  highest  type,  until 
we  have  raised  all  human  life  to  a  higher 
level." 

I  hope  that  some  day  Mr.  Partridge  will 
write  a  plea  for  elementary  art  classes  in 
our  prisons.  For  in  every  prison  there 
are  gifted  men  and  boys,  whose  special 
talents  might  be  so  trained  and  developed 
as  to  change  the  channel  of  their  lives. 
What  chances  our  prisons  have  with  these 
wards  of  the  State,  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  individual  powers  that  might 
make  their  owners  self-respecting  and 
self-supporting  men! 

We  are  doing  this  in  our  institutions  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  with  interesting 
results;  but  in  our  prisons  the  genius  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  would  be  stifled — the  mu- 
sical gift  of  a  Chopin  doomed  to  eternal 
silence. 

Mr.  Partridge's  belief  in  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities in  our  common  children  went  to 
my  heart,  because  I  had  known  Anton 
Zabrinski;  and  yet  I  can  never  think  of 
Anton  Zabrinski  as  a  common  child. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  brief;  but  his  few 
years   enclosed   the   circle  of  childhood, 
youth,  aspiration,  hope,  horror,  tragedy, 
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pain,  and  death;  and  all  the  beautiful  pos- 
sibilities of  his  outward  life  were  blighted. 

Anton's  home  was  in  the  west  side  of 
Chicago,  in  that  region  where  successive 
unpronounceable  names  above  doors  and 
across  windows  assure  one  that  Poland  is 
not  lost,  but  scattered. 

In  back  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the 
house  lived  the  Zabrinski  family,  the 
father  and  mother,  with  Anton  and  his 
sister,  two  years  younger.  The  mother 
was  terribly  crippled  from  an  accident  in 
childhood,  and  was  practically  a  prisoner 
in  her  home :  Anton,  her  only  son,  was  the 
idol  of  her  heart. 

When  scarcely  more  than  a  child  Anton 
began  work  tailoring.  He  learned  rapidly, 
and  when  sixteen  years  old  was  so  skilful 
a  worker  that  he  earned  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  This  energy  and  skill,  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  sureness  of  touch  gave 
evidence  of  a  fine  organization.  His  was 
an  elastic,  joyous  nature,  but  his  growth 
was  stunted,  his  whole  physique  frail; 
sensitive  and  shy,  he  shrank  with  nervous 
timidity  from  contact  with  the  stronger, 
rougher,  coarser-fibred  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Naturally  this  served  only  to 
make  Anton  a  more  tempting  target  for 
their  jokes. 

Two  of  these  boys  in  particular  played 
upon  his  fears  until  they  became  an  actual 
terror  in  his  existence,  though  the  boys 
doubtless  never  imagined  the  torture  they 
were  inflicting,  nor  dreamed  that  he  really 
believed  they  intended  to  injure  him.  It 
happened  one  evening  that  Anton  was 
going  home  alone  from  an  entertainment, 
when  these  two  boys  suddenly  jumped  out 
from  some  hiding-place  and  seized  him, 
probably  intending  only  to  frighten  him. 
Frighten  him  they  did,  out  of  all  bounds 
and  reason.  In  his  frantic  efforts  to  get 
away  from  them  Anton  opened  his  pocket- 
knife  and  struck  out  blindly.  But  in  this 
act  of  self-defence  he  mortally  wounded 
one  of  the  boys. 
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Anton  Zabrinski  did  not  go  back  to  his 
mother  that  night;  this  gentle,  indus- 
trious boy,  doing  the  work  and  earning 
the  wages  of  a  man,  had  become,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  a  murderer.  I  have 
written  ''in  the  eye  of  the  law";  a  more 
accurate  statement  would  be,  in  the  eye 
of  the  court;  for  under  fair  construction 
of  the  law  this  could  only  have  been  a 
case  of  manslaughter;  but 

I  once  asked  one  of  Chicago's  most 
eminent  judges  why,  in  clear  cases  of 
manslaughter,  so  many  times  men  were 
charged  with  murder  and  tried  for  mur- 
der. The  judge  replied:  ''Because  it  is 
customary,  in  bringing  an  indictment,  to 
make  the  largest  possible  net  in  which 
to  catch  the  criminal." 

Anton  Zabrinski  had  struck  out  with 
his  knife  in  the  mere  animal  instinct  of 
self-defence.  The  real  moving  force  of 
evil  in  the  tragedy  was  the  love  of  cruel 
sport  actuating  the  larger  boys — a  passion 
leading  to  innumerable  crimes.  Were  the 
moral  origin  of  many  of  our  crimes  laid 
bare,  we  should  clearly  see  that  the  final 
act  of  violence  was  but  a  result — the  re- 
bound of  an  evil  force  set  in  motion  from 
an  opposite  direction.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  it  is  the  slayer  who  is  the  victim 
of  the  slain.  But  to  the  dead,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  need  of  our  mercy,  we 
are  always  merciful. 

Had  an  able  lawyer  defended  Anton  he 
never  would  have  been  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  murder;  but  the  family  were 
poor  and,  having  had  no  experience  with 
the  courts,  ignorantly  expected  fairness 
and  justice.  Anton  was  advised  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  murder,  and  was 
given  to  understand  that  if  he  did  so  the 
sentence  would  be  light.  Throwing  him- 
self upon  "the  mercy  of  the  court,"  the 
boy  pleaded  "guilty."  He  was  informed 
that  "the  mercy  of  the  court"  would  in- 
flict the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life. 
It  chanced  that  in  the  court-room  another 
judge  was  present,  whose  sense  of  justice 
as  well  as  of  mercy  was  outraged  by  this 
severity;  moved  with  compassion  for  the 
undefended  victim,  he  protested  against 
the  impending  sentence  and  induced  the 
presiding  judge  to  reduce  it  to  thirty 
years.  Thirty  years !  a  lifetime  indeed  to 
the  imagination  of  a  boy  of  seventeen! 
The  crippled  mother,  with  her  heart  torn 


asunder,  was  left  in  the  little  back  room 
where  she  lived,  while  Anton  was  taken 
to  Joliet  penitentiary. 

It  did  not  seem  so  dreadful  when  first  it 
came  in  sight — that  great  gray  stone  build- 
ing, with  its  broad,  hospitable  entrance 
through  the  warden  house;  but  when  the 
grated  doors  closed  behind  him  with  re- 
lentless metallic  clang,  in  that  sound  An- 
ton realized  the  death-knell  of  freedom 
and  happiness.  And  later  when,  for  the 
first  night,  the  boy  found  himself  alone  in  a 
silent,  solitary  cell,  then  came  the  agoniz- 
ing homesickness  of  a  loving  young  heart 
torn  from  every  natural  tie.  Actually  but 
two  hours  distant  was  home,  the  little  back 
room  transfigured  to  a  heaven  through 
love  and  the  yearning  cry  of  his  heart — 
but  the  actual  two  hours  had  become 
thirty  years  of  prison  in  the  future.  The 
prison  life  itself  was  but  a  dumb,  unshapen 
dread  in  his  imagination.  And  the  un- 
meaning mystery  and  cruelty  and  horror 
of  his  fate!  Why,  his  whole  life  covered 
but  seventeen  years,  of  which  memory 
could  recall  not  more  than  twelve;  he 
knew  they  were  years  of  innocence,  and 
then  years  of  faithful  work  and  honest 
aims  until  that  one  night  of  horror  when, 
frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  struck 
wildly  for  dear  life.  And  then  he  had  be- 
come that  awful  thing,  a  murderer;  and 
yet  without  one  thought  of  murder  in  his 
heart.  If  God  knew  or  cared,  how  could 
he  have  let  it  all  happen?  And  now  he 
must  repent  or  he  never  could  be  for- 
given. And  yet  how  could  he  repent, 
when  he  had  meant  to  do  no  wrong;  when 
his  own  quivering  agony  was  surging 
through  heart  and  mind  and  soul;  when 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  black  irrev- 
ocableness  of  it  all,  and  the  sense  of  the 
dark,  untrodden  future?  One  night  like 
that — it  holds  the  sufferings  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime. 

We  who  have  reached  our  meridian 
know  that  life  means  trial  and  disappoint- 
ment, but  to  youth  the  bubble  glows  with 
prismatic  color;  and  to  Anton  it  had  all 
been  blotted  into  blackness  through  one 
moment  of  deadly  fear. 

When  young  convicts  were  received  at 
this  penitentiary  it  was  customary  for  the 
warden  to  give  them  some  chance  for  life 
and  for  development  physically  and  men- 
tally.    They    were    usually   given    light 
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work,  either  as  runners  for  the  shops  or 
helpers  m  the  kitchens  or  dining-rooms, 
where  they  had  exercise,  fresh  air,  and 
some  variety  in  employment.  Anton 
came  to  the  prison  when  there  was  a 
temporary  change  of  wardens,  and  it  hap- 
pened when  he  was  taken  from  the  soli- 
tary cell  where  he  passed  the  first  night, 
that  he  was  put  to  work  in  the  marble- 
shop,  a  hard  place  for  a  full-grown  man. 
He  was  given,  also,  a  companion  in  his 
cell  when  working  hours  were  over. 

As  Anton  became  fully  adjusted  to 
prison  life  he  learned  a  curious  thing:  on 
the  outside  crime  had  been  the  exception, 
a  criminal  was  looked  upon  as  one  apart 
from  the  community;  but  in  this  strange, 
unnatural  prison  world  it  was  crime  which 
formed  the  common  basis  of  equality,  the 
tie  of  brotherhood. 

And  again,  the  tragedy  of  his  own  fate, 
which  had  seemed  to  him  to  fill  the  uni- 
verse, lost  its  horrible  immensity  in  his 
imagination  as  he  came  to  realize  that 
every  man  wearing  that  convict  suit  bore 
in  his  heart  the  wound  or  the  scar  of 
tragedy,  or  of  wrong  inflicted  or  experi- 
enced. He  had  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  so  terrible  as  to  be  separated 
from  home  and  loved  ones;  but  learned 
to  wonder  if  it  were  not  more  terrible 
never  to  have  known  loved  ones  or  home. 

When  his  cell-mate  estimated  the  ''good 
time"  allowance  on  a  sentence  of  thirty 
years,  Anton  found  that  by  good  behavior 
he  could  reduce  this  sentence  to  seventeen 
years.  That  really  meant  something  to 
live  for.  He  thought  he  should  be  almost 
an  old  man  if  he  lived  to  be  thirty-three — 
something  like  poor  old  Peter  Zowar,  who 
had  been  in  prison  twenty-five  years;  but 
no  prisoner  had  ever  lived  there  thirty 
years;  and  this  reduction  to  seventeen 
years  meant  to  Anton  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Even  the  seven- 
teen years'  distance  from  home  began  to 
be  bridged  when  his  sister  Nina  came  to 
see  him,  bringing  him  the  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas indelibly  associated  with  the  streets 
of  Chicago,  or  cakes  made  by  his  own 
mother's  hands  and  baked  in  the  oven 
at  home. 

Life  in  prison  became  more  endurable, 
too,  when  he  learned  that  individual  skill 
in  every  department  of  work  was  recog- 
nized, and  that  sincerity  and  faithfulness 


counted  for  something  even  in  a  com- 
munity of  criminals.  Praise  was  rare, 
communication  in  words  was  limited  to 
the  necessities  of  work;  but  in  some  inde- 
finable way  character  was  recognized,  and 
a  friendly  attitude  made  itself  felt  and 
warmed  the  heart;  and  the  nature  so  sen- 
sitive to  harshness  was  quick  to  perceive 
and  to  respond  to  kindness. 

It  is  hard  to  be  in  prison  when  a  boy, 
but  the  older  convicts  regard  these  boys 
with  compassion,  touched  by  something 
in  them  akin  to  their  own  lost  youth  or 
perhaps  to  children  of  their  own.  Little 
Anton  looked  no  older  and  was  no  larger 
than  the  average  boy  of  fourteen,  and  to 
the  older  men  he  seemed  a  child. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
youth  is  youth  in  spite  of  bolts  and  bars. 
The  springtime  of  life  was  repressed  in 
Anton,  but  it  was  working  silently  within 
him,  and  silently  there  was  unfolding  a 
powTr  not  given  to  all  of  us.  His  work  in 
the  marble-shop  was  readily  learned,  for 
the  apprenticeship  at  tailoring  had  trained 
his  eye  and  hand;  and  steadfast  applica- 
tion had  become  habitual.  As  his  ability 
was  recognized,  ornamental  work  on  mar- 
ble was  assigned  him.  At  first  he  fol- 
lowed the  patterns  as  did  the  ordinary 
workmen ;  these  designs  suggested  to  him 
others;  then  he  obtained  permission  to 
work  out  the  beautiful  lines  that  seemed 
always  waiting  to  form  themselves  under 
his  hand,  and  the  patterns  were  finally 
set  aside  altogether.  The  art  impulse 
within  him  was  astir  and  finding  expres- 
sion, and  as  time  passed  he  was  frankly 
recognized  as  the  best  workman  in  the 
shop. 

He  was  homesick  still,  always  home- 
sick, but  fresh  interest  had  come  into  his 
existence,  for  unawares  the  spirit  of  beauty 
had  come  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
working  hours.  He  did  not  recognize  her. 
He  had  never  heard  of  art  impulses.  But 
he  found  solid  human  pleasure  and  took 
simple  boyish  pride  in  the  individuality 
and  excellence  of  his  work. 

The  first  year  and  the  second  year  of  his 
imprisonment  passed,  the  days  dawning, 
darkening,  and  melting  away  as  like  to 
one  another  as  beads  upon  a  string,  each 
one  counted  into  the  past  at  night  as 
meaning  one  day  less  of  imprisonment. 
But  toward  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
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hours  began  to  drag  interminably,  and 
Anton's  interest  in  his  work  flagged.  He 
became  restless ;  the  marble  dust  irritated 
his  lungs,  and  a  cough,  at  first  unnoticed, 
increased  until  it  constantly  annoyed  him. 
Then  his  rest  at  night  was  broken  by  pain 
in  his  side,  and  at  last  the  doctor  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  from  the  marble-shop. 
It  was  a  frail  body  at  best,  and  the  con- 
finement, the  unremitting  work,  the  total 
lack  of  air  and  exercise,  had  done  their 
worst,  and  all  resisting  physical  power 
was  undermined. 

No  longer  able  to  work,  Anton  was  rele- 
gated to  the  ''idle  room."  Under  the 
wise  rule  of  recent  wardens  the  "idle 
room"  has  happily  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  but  for  years  it  was  a  feature  of  the 
institution,  owing  partly  to  limited  hos- 
pital accommodations.  By  the  prisoners 
generally  this  idle  room,  called  by  them 
the  "dreary  room,"  was  looked  upon  as 
the  half-way  station  between  the  shops 
and  the  grave.  Most  cheerless  and  mel- 
ancholy was  this  place  where  men  too  far 
gone  in  disease  to  work,  men  worn  out  in 
body  and  broken  in  spirit,  waited  together 
day  after  day,  until  their  maladies  devel- 
oped sufficiently  for  them  to  be  considered 
fit  subjects  for  hospital  care.  Usually  no 
reading  matter  was  allowed,  and  free  so- 
cial intercourse  was,  of  course,  forbid- 
den; although  the  inmates  occasionally 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  comparing  dis- 
eases. Under  the  strain  of  that  deaden- 
ing monotony  courage  failed,  and  to  many 
a  man  indifferent  to  his  own  fate  the  sight 
of  the  hopelessness  of  others  was  heart- 
breaking. The  influence  of  the  idle  room 
was  not  quite  so  depressing  when  Anton 
came  within  its  circle,  for  a  light  industry 
had  just  been  introduced  there  and  some 
of  the  inmates  were  employed.  And  An- 
ton was  beginning  to  live  in  a  day-dream. 
His  cell-mate,  a  young  man  serving  a 
twenty  years'  sentence,  was  confidently 
expecting  a  pardon — pardons  became  the 
constant  theme  of  talk  between  the  two 
when  the  day  was  over,  and  Anton's  faith 
in  his  own  possible  release  kindled  and 
glowed  with  the  brightening  prospects  of 
his  friend.  Hope,  that  strange  character- 
istic of  tuberculosis,  flamed  the  higher  as 
disease  progressed;  with  the  hectic  flush 
there  came  into  his  eyes  a  more  bril- 
liant light,  and  a  stronger  power  to  look 


beyond  the  prison  to  dear  liberty  and 
home.  Even  the  shadow  of  the  idle  room 
could  not  dim  the  light  of  his  imagina- 
tion. No  longer  able  to  carve  his  fancies 
on  stone,  he  wove  them  into  beautiful 
patterns  for  life  in  freedom.  The  hope 
of  a  pardon  is  in  the  air  in  every  prison. 
Anton  wrote  to  his  family  and  talked  with 
his  sister  about  it,  and,  though  he  made  no 
definite  beginning,  every  day  his  faith 
grew  stronger. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  met  Anton. 
I  was  visiting  at  the  penitentiary,  and 
during  a  conversation  with  a  young  Eng- 
lish convict,  a  semi-protege  of  Mary  An- 
derson, the  actress,  this  young  man  said  to 
me:  "I  wish  you  knew  my  cell-mate."  I 
replied  that  I  already  knew  too  many  men 
in  that  prison.  "But  if  you  would  only 
see  little  Anton  I  know  you  would  he 
mashed  in  a  minute/^  the  Englishman  con- 
fidently asserted.  As  to  that  probability 
I  was  sceptical,  but  I  was  impressed  by 
the  earnestness  of  the  young  man  as  he 
sketched  the  outline  of  Anton's  story  and 
urged  me  to  see  him.  I  remember  that  he 
made  a  point  of  this:  "The  boy  is  so 
happy  thinking  that  he  will  get  a  pardon 
some  time,  but  he  will  die  here  if  some- 
body doesn't  help  him  soon."  To  gratify 
the  Englishman  I  consented  to  see  the 
happy  boy  who  was  in  danger  of  dying. 

An  attractive  or  interesting  face  is  rare 
among  the  inmates  of  our  prisons.  The 
striped  convict  suit,  which  our  so-called 
Christian  civilization  so  long  inflicted 
upon  fellow  men,  in  itself  gave  an  air  of 
degradation,*  and  the  repression  of  all 
animation  tends  to  produce  an  expression 
of  almost  uniform  dulness.  Notwith- 
standing his  cell-mate's  enthusiasm  I  was 
thrilled  with  surprise,  and  something 
deeper  than  surprise,  when  I  saw  Anton 
Zabrinski.  The  beauty  of  that  young 
Polish  prisoner  shone  like  a  star  above  the 
degrading  convict  suit.  It  was  the  face 
of  a  Raphael,  with  the  broad  brow  and  the 
large,  luminous,  far-apart  eyes  of  darkest 
blue,  suggesting  in  their  depths  all  the 
beautiful  repressed  possibilities — eyes  ra- 
diant with  hope  and  with  childlike  inno- 
cence and  trust.  My  heart  was  instant- 
ly vibrant  with  sympathy,  and  we  were 
friends  with  the  first  hand-clasp.     The 

*The  striped  convict  suit  was  practically  abolished  at 
Joliet  the  following  year. 
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artistic  temperament  was  as  evident  in 
the  slender,  highly  developed  hands  as  in 
his  face. 

At  a  glance  I  saw  that  his  fate  was 
sealed,  but  his  spirit  of  hope  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  carried  me  on  in  its  own  current 
for  the  hour.  Anton  was  like  a  happy 
child,  frankly  and  joyfully  opening  his 
heart  to  a  friend  whom  he  seemed  ahvays 
to  have  known.  That  bright  hour  was  un- 
clouded by  any  dark  forebodings  in  regard 
to  illness  or  an  obdurate  governor;  we 
talked  of  pardon  and  freedom  and  home 
and  happiness.  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
of  repentance  or  preparation  for  death. 
I  felt  that  when  the  summons  came  to  that 
guileless  spirit  it  could  only  be  a  summons 
to  a  fuller  life. 

During  our  interview  the  son  of  the  new 
warden  came  in,  and  I  called  his  attention 
to  Anton.  It  was  charming  to  see  the 
cordial,  friendly  fashion  in  which  this 
young  man  talked  to  the  prisoner,*  ask- 
ing where  he  could  be  found,  and  prom- 
ising to  do  what  he  could  for  him,  while 
Anton  felt  that  at  last  he  was  touching 
the  hand  of  Providence.  The  new  au- 
thorities had  not  been  there  long  enough 
to  know  many  of  the  convicts  individu- 
ally; but  at  dinner  that  day  the  warden's 
son  interested  his  father  in  Anton  by 
recounting  their  conversation  that  morn- 
ing. The  warden's  always  ready  sym- 
pathy was  touched.  ''Take  the  boy  out 
of  that  idle  room,"  he  said;  "take  him 
around  the  yard  with  you  to  see  the  dogs 
and  horses."  This  may  not  have  been 
discipline,  but  it  was  delightfully  human 
— and  humanizing. 

When  I  left  the  prison  I  was  assured 
that  I  could  depend  upon  the  warden's  in- 
fluence in  furthering  my  purpose  of  real- 
izing Anton's  dream — his  faith  and  hope 
of  pardon.  The  following  Sunday  in 
Chicago  I  found  the  Zabrinski  family — 
father,  mother,  and  the  young  sister — in 
their  third-story-back  rooms.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  framed  photograph  of  Anton 
as  a  little  child.  The  mother  did  not 
speak  very  clear  English,  but  she  man- 
aged to  repeat,  over  and  again:  "Anton 
was  so  good;  always  he  was  such  a  good 
boy. "     The  young  sister,  a  tailoress,  very 

•This  young  man,  Edmund  M.  Allen,  is  now  himself 
warden  of  this  same  prison,  and  has  so  developed  the  hu- 
manizing methods  of  his  father  as  to  bring  Joliet  penitenti- 
ary into  the  front  rank  of  progressive  prison  reform. 


trim  in  her  dark -blue  Sunday  gown,  dis- 
cussed intelligently  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  her  brother's  release. 

Our  plans  w^orked  smoothly,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  w^hen  all  Chicago  was  given 
over  to  the  World's  Fair,  the  desire  of  An- 
ton's heart  came  true,  and  he  was  restored 
to  home  and  freedom.  Or,  as  the  news- 
papers would  have  put  it,  "Our  anarchist 
governor  let  loose  another  murderer  to 
prey  upon  society. ' '  Poor  little  murderer ! 
In  all  that  great  city  there  was  no  child 
more  helpless  or  harmless  than  he. 

The  image  of  little  Anton  Zabrinski,  as 
of  the  prison  itself,  grcAV  faint  in  my  heart 
for  the  time,  under  the  spell  of  the  long 
enchanting  summer  days  and  magical 
evenings  at  the  White  City. 

The  interest  and  the  beauty  of  that  fu- 
sion of  all  times  and  all  countries  was  so 
absorbing  and  irresistible  that  I  had 
stayed  on  and  on  until  one  day  in  July, 
when  I  braced  myself  for  the  wrench  of 
departure  next  morning.  But  the  eve- 
ning mail  brought  me  letters  from  home, 
and  among  them  one  forwarded  from  An- 
ton, entreating  me  to  come  and  see  him. 
I  had  not  counted  on  being  remembered 
by  Anton  except  as  a  milestone  on  his 
path  toward  freedom — I  might  have 
counted  on  it,  however,  after  my  many 
experiences  of  the  gratitude  of  prisoners — 
but  his  longing  to  see  me  was  unmistaka- 
ble, and  as  I  had  broken  my  word  so  many 
times  about  going  home  that  my  repu- 
tation for  unreliability  in  that  direction 
could  not  be  lowered,  I  sent  a  final  tele- 
gram of  delay. — Oh,  the  luxury  of  having 
no  character  to  lose! 

The  next  morning  I  took  an  early  start 
for  the  home  of  the  Zabrinskis.  In  a 
little  back  yard — a  mere  patch  of  bare 
ground,  without  the  possibility  of  a  blade 
of  grass,  with  no  chance  of  even  looking 
at  the  sky  unless  one  lay  on  one's  back, 
with  uniform  surroundings  of  back  doors 
and  back  stairs — what  a  contrast  to  that 
dream  of  beauty  at  Jackson  Park! — here 
it  was  that  I  found  Anton,  listlessly  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  with  a  little  dog  as  com- 
panion. All  hope  and  animation  seemed 
to  have  died  out  within  him.  Even  the 
lights  in  his  deep  blue  eyes  had  given  way 
to  shadows;  strength  and  courage  had 
ebbed  away,  and  he  had  yielded  at  last 
to  weariness  and  depression.     He  had  left 
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the  prison  indeed,  but  only  to  face  death ; 
he  had  come  back  to  his  home,  only  to  be 
carried  away  from  it  forever.  Even  his 
mother's  loving  care  could  not  stop  that 
racking  cough,  nor  free  him  from  pain. 
And  how  Hmited  the  longed-for  freedom 
proved!  It  had  reached  out  from  his 
home  only  to  the  hospital  dispensary. 
Weakness  and  poverty  formed  impassable 
barriers  beyond  which  he  could  not  go. 

As  I  realized  all  this  I  resolved  to  give 
him  the  most  lovely  vision  in  the  world 
to  think  of  and  to  dream  of.  "Anton," 
I  said,  "how  would  you  like  to  take  a 
steamer  and  go  on  the  lake  with  me  to  see 
the  World's  Fair  from  the  water?" — for 
him  to  attempt  going  on  the  grounds  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

For  a  moment  he  shrank  from  the  effort 
of  getting  to  the  steamer,  but,  after  con- 
sidering it  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  an- 
nounced: "When  I  make  up  my  mind 
that  I  will  do  a  thing,  I  do  it;  I  will  go 
with  you."  Then  we  unfolded  our  plan 
for  adventure  to  the  mother.  Rather 
wild  she  thought  it,  but  our  persuasive 
eloquence  won  the  day,  and  she  consented, 
insisting  only  that  we  should  partake  of 
refreshments  before  starting  on  our  expe- 
dition. With  the  connivance  of  a  neigh- 
bor on  the  next  floor  Mrs.  Zabrinski  ob- 
tained a  delicious  green-apple  pie  from  a 
bakery  near  by,  and  served  it  for  our 
delectation. 

I  find  that  already  the  noble  lines  with 
their  beautiful  lights  and  shadows  in 
the  Court  of  Honor  of  the  White  City 
are  blending  into  an  indistinct  memory; 
but  the  picture  of  Anton  Zabrinski,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  on  the  steamer, 
breathing  the  delicious,  pure,  fresh  air, 
sweeping  his  glance  across  the  boundless 
plain  of  undulating  blue,  will  be  with  me 
forever.  Here  at  last  was  freedom !  And 
how  eagerly  the  boy's  perishing  being 
drank  it  in! 

There  was  everything  going  on  around 
us  to  divert  and  amuse:  crowds  of  people, 
of  course,  and  a  noisy  band  of  musicians; 
but  it  all  made  no  impression  upon  Anton. 
We  two  were  practically  alone  with  the 
infinite  sky  and  the  far-stretching  waters. 
It  was  easy  then  for  Anton  to  tell  me  of 
his  deeper  thoughts,  and  to  speak  of  the 
change  that  he  knew  was  coming  soon. 
Life  had  been  so  hard,  only  fruitless  effort 


and  a  losing  battle,  and  now  he  longed 
only  for  rest.  He  had  felt  the  desire  to 
give  expression  to  beautiful  form,  he  had 
felt  the  stirring  of  undeveloped  creative 
power.  We  spoke  of  the  future,  not  as 
death,  but  as  the  coming  of  new  life  and  as 
the  opportunity  for  the  fair  unfolding  of 
all  the  higher  possibilities  of  his  nature — 
as  freedom  from  all  fetters.  His  faith, 
simple  but  serious,  rested  upon  his  con- 
sciousness of  having,  in  his  inmost  soul, 
loved  and  sought  the  good.  His  outward 
life  was  hopelessly  wrecked;  but  he  was 
going  away  from  that,  and  it  was  his  soul, 
his  true  inner  life,  that  would  appear  be- 
fore God.  It  was  all  a  mystery,  and  he 
was  helpless;  but  he  was  not  afraid.  He 
had  forgiven  life. 

As  we  talked  together  the  steamer 
neared  the  pier  at  Jackson  Park.  "And 
now,  Anton,  you  must  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat  and  see  the  beautiful  White 
City,"  I  said.  It  was  like  alabaster  in  its 
clear  loveliness  that  radiant  morning,  and 
all  alive  with  the  lilting  colors  of  innumer- 
able flags.  It  was  Swedish  day,  and  a 
most  gorgeous  procession  in  national  cos- 
tume thronged  the  dock  as  our  steamer 
approached,  for  we  had  on  board  some 
important  delegation.  A  dozen  bands 
were  playing,  and  the  grand  crash  of 
sound  and  the  brilliant  massing  of  color 
thrilled  me  to  my  finger-tips.  But  Anton 
only  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  with  un- 
seeing eyes — it  was  too  limited;  it  was  the 
stir  and  sound  and  crowd  of  the  city.  He 
turned  again  eagerly  to  the  great  sweep 
of  sky  and  water.  "  You  don't  know  what 
this  lake  and  this  fresh  air  are  to  me,"  he 
said  quietly;  and  he  looked  no  more  to- 
ward the  land  until  we  had  returned  to 
Van  Buren  Street. 

After  we  left  the  steamer  Anton  threw 
off  the  spell  of  the  water.  He  insisted  on 
my  taking  a  glass  of  soda  with  him  from 
one  of  the  fountains  on  the  dock;  it  was 
his  turn  to  be  entertainer  now.  I  drank 
the  soda  and  live  to  tell  the  tale.  By  that 
time  we  had  caught  the  bohemian  spirit 
of  the  World's  Fair.  Anton  was  revived 
and  excited  by  the  hour  on  the  water,  and 
as  we  crossed  over  to  Michigan  Avenue 
the  brilliant  life  of  the  street  attracted 
and  charmed  him,  and  I  proposed  walk- 
ing slowly  down  to  the  Auditorium.  Ev- 
ery step  of  the  way  was  a  delight  to  Anton ; 
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and  when  we  reached  the  great  hotel  I  Anton's  strength  failed  rapidly.  He 
waited  in  the  ladies' reception-room  while  wrote  me  one  letter,  saying:  ''I  can  die 
Anton  strolled  through  the  entrances  and  happy  now  that  I  am  with  my  mother.  I 
office,  looking  at  the  richly  blended  tones  thank  you  a  thousand  times  over  and  over 
of  the  marbles  and  the  decoration  in  white  for  your  kind  feeling  toward  me,  and  the 
and  gold.  I  knew  that  it  would  be  one  kind  words  in  your  letters,  and  the  charm- 
more  fresh  and  lovely  memory  for  him  to  ing  rose  you  sent.  I  cannot  write  a  long 
carry  back  to  the  little  rooms  where  the  letter  on  account  of  my  pains  through  my 
brief  remnant  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent,  whole  chest.    I  can't  turn  during  the  night 

At  an  adjoining  flower-stand  we  found  from  one  side  to  another.     Dear  friend, 

sweet  peas  for  his  mother;    I  saw  him  I  don't  like  to  tell  my  misery  and  sorrows 

safely  on  board  the  car  that  would  take  to  persons,  but  I  can't  help  telling  you." 

him  to  his  home.     Then,  with  a  parting  Another  letter  soon  followed,  but  not 

wave  of  his  hand  and  a  bright,  happy  from  Anton.  It  was  the  sister  who  wrote: 
smile  of  farewell,  little  Anton  Zabrinski 

passed  out  of  my  sight.  '^Dear  Friend — 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  had  "With  deep  sorrow  I  inform  you  of  my 

the  very  great  happiness  of  sending  Anton  dear  brother's  death.     He  died  at  four 

a  pass,  "For  bearer  and  one,"  that  gave  o'clock  in  the  morning.     He  had  a  great 

him,  with  an  escort,  the  freedom  of  the  desire  to  see  you  before  he  died.     We 

World's  Fair  steamers  for  the  summer —  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  funeral 

the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  boy,  for  if  convenient,  Wednesday  morning, 

even  when  too  weak  to  go  to  the  steamer  "Pardon  this  poor  letter 

he  could  still  cherish  the  expectation  of  from  your  loving  friend 

that  delight.  Miss  Nina  Zabrinski." 


THE    SWIMMER   AT    ELSINORE 

(sunrise) 
By  Maurice   Francis  Egan 

Above  the  Swedish  shore  a  bar  of  gold 

Shows  in  the  gray, — the  colored  torches  light 
Among  the  clouds — rose,  azure,  chrysolite 

Flame,  glow  and  fficker  in  the  young  Hours'  hold. 

Obsidian-tinted  waves  me  swift  enfold 

With  glittering  sprays  of  pearls;    to  where  the  night 

Has  left  a  biting  coldness  I  take  flight. 
This  warms  my  blood  and  makes  my  heart  more  bold! 

Am  I  in  sky,  in  water,  or  in  air? 

For  all  seem  one, — I  glide  through  lucent  green. 

Through  turquoise  blue,  through  changing  hues  of  red,- 
Vermilion,  scarlet,  wild-rose,  and  the  glare 

Of  ruby  fire, — on  golden  stars  I  lean, 

Then  float  'mid  tangled  rainbows  in  an  emerald  bed. 


The  Muse 
in  Town 


POETS  may  have  usually  been  city- 
dwellers,  but  they  have  for  the  most 
part  babbled  of  green  fields.  I  re- 
member reading  a  philistine  editorial  in  the 
Thunderer  asserting  that  Wordsworth  was 
the  only  one  of  them  who  ever  "preferred 
and  lived,  of  free  choice,  the  sim- 
ple country  life."  Have  poets  of 
old  chosen  Nature  as  priestess 
rather  than  as  pal?  Nowadays,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  not  only  living  in  the  city — they 
are  writing  verses  about  the  city  they  in- 
habit. They  have  discovered  the  beauty  of 
lamp-posts  and  hurdy-gurdies — or  else  have 
read  the  essay  in  the  London  Spectator  to 
the  effect  that  the  poet  ''who  would  really 
fix  the  public  attention"  must  cut  loose 
from  the  ''exhausted  past"  and  choose  sub- 
jects "of  present  import  and  therefore  both 
of  interest  and  novelty."  To  be  sure,  Mat- 
thew Arnold  (who  preserves  this  sermon  for 
us  by  embedding  it  in  one  of  his  essays)  did 
not  by  any  means  give  it  his  pontifical 
approbation.  He  annotates — ponderously 
correct: 

The  modernness  or  antiquity  of  an  action  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  fitness  for  poetical  representation; 
this  depends  upon  its  inherent  quaHties.  .  .  .  Poet- 
ical works  belong  to  the  domain  of  our  permanent  pas- 
sions: let  them  interest  these  and  the  voice  of  all  sub- 
ordinate claims  upon  them  is  at  once  silenced. 

The  preoccupation  of  contemporary  poets 
with  city  life  is,  I  take  it,  natural  enough. 
In  the  first  place,  they  do  live  in  the  city, 
for  the  most  part;  and  the  life  of  our  great 
cities  is,  not  only  unprecedentedly  rich  in 
contrast  and  antithesis,  but,  thanks  to 
Time's  whirligig,  a  spectacle  of  consider- 
able freshness.  Here  in  America  the  cities 
are  themselves  new.  Moreover,  ours  is  a 
time  of  exceptional  social  fermentation,  and 
one  is  most  conscious  of  this  in  city  streets. 
Finally,  many  a  poet  must  feel,  with  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  that  we  moderns  are  ham- 
pered by  past  triumphs  in  the  ancient  art. 
Every  one — for  more  than  a  century  at 
least — has  written  about  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring,  tra-la.     Therefore  it 


only  remains  for  Mrs.  Gilman  to  write  of 
the  flowers  that  wilt  in  the  shop-window: 

"I  hear,  in  raw,  unwelcome  dawns, 
The  sordid  sparrows  sing, 
And  in  the  florist's  windows  watch 
The  forced  and  purchased  spring." 

It  is,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  mockery  that 
Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton  rejoins  antiphonally: 

"It  is  spring  to-day;  I  know  the  sight — 
The  smell  of  asphalt  fills  the  air, 
The  gas-pipe  men  are  mending  lines. 
And  digging  ditches  in  the  square." 

Mr.  Eaton  has  a  sense  of  humor — but  not 
all  the  city  poets  are  with  him  in  that. 

The  realistic,  the  naturalistic  novel  has, 
of  course,  been  a  notable  fact  of  the  last  two 
generations.  From  Flaubert  and  Maupas- 
sant down  to  George  Moore  and  Arnold 
Bennett  is  not  only  a  long  but  a  much-read 
story.  What  wonder  if  the  poets  that  live 
in  the  square,  and  sometimes  find  time  to 
read  novels,  can't  help  noticing  that  some  of 
the  novelists  they  used  to  dine  with  at  the 
table  d'hote  ride  in  motors  now,  and  sub- 
scribe to  bond  issues?  Not  that  the  poets  are 
mercenary — yet  the  influence  does  count. 
And  if  the  realistic  spirit  expresses  itself  in 
much  of  our  verse  nowadays,  the  fact  is 
equally  striking  that  the  two  most  read 
British  poets  of  the  day,  John  Masefield  and 
Alfred  Noyes,  stick  pretty  closely  to  narra- 
tive.    The  tale's  the  thing. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  right  as  rain  when 
he  protests  that  time-spirit  considerations 
should  not  guide  us  far  in  evaluating  verse 
— since  our  honest  enjoyment  of  poetry 
does  not  really  depend  on  either  time  or 
place.  So  far  as  local  color  goes,  all  the 
world  loves  a  pedler,  as  George  Moore  wrote 
one  time,  with  a  sarcastic  eye  fixed  upon  M. 
Loti  and  Mr.  Kipling;  but  if  the  pedler's 
pack  contains  naught  but  glad  rags  we  soon 
weary  of  looking  at  them,  and  send  him 
pedler-packing.  The  poet  has  more  deli- 
cate perceptions  than  the  rest  of  us,  and 
more  subtle  intuitions.  He  points  to 
beauties  that  we  have  walked  by  without 
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si'cing;  hv  kindles  llu-  scnso  of  "impassioned 
rccolloiiion"  thai  has  always  boiMi  a  large 
part  of  roniaiue.  lie  offers  refreshnienl, 
repose,  and  cxallation.  He  lias  seen  a 
vision  or  dreamed  a  dream  and  sliares  it 
with  us.  Hut  surely  Matthew  Arnold  would 
agree  that  the  i)oci  has  a  right  lo  lodge  liis 
muse  in  the  s(|uare  if  he  (and  she)  prefer 
tt)wn  lodgings  to  eountry.  And  J  can't  see 
that  it  is  a  (juestion  of  pt)litieal  or  eeonomie 
prinei|>les;  for  myself.  1  can  admire  sland- 
l)at  melody  or  Socialist  without  i>ri'judiee. 
Mr.  Laurence  Hinyon  in  "London  \  i- 
sions"  hears  an  une\en  thunder  in  the  city 
when,  "through  darken'ed  street,"  the  dray 
rolls  by: 

"  A  sh;iiK)\v\   foriv 
Thri)ui:li  nusory  triumplKuiI ;  tliislu*!,  on  high, 
(iuidini;  liis  easy  coursi>, 
A  giant  sits,  with  iiult)lnit  soil  i yc  .   .   . 
('aim  as  sotno  icMUnicror." 

lUit  the  American  poc{  goes  underground  for 
liis  thunder  and  liglilning  as  Mr.  (Miest(M- 
]-'irkins  does  wIumi  he  takes  the  Subway: 

"A  liKiiu'iit  in  thi"  iTowtKcl  tlark, 
W  luTo  nu-n  sit  nuital  hy  tlu'  roar, 
I  ride  npon  the  whirring  Spark 
lUncalli  tlu'  lily's  lU)or." 

Still  another  yi)ung  iu)et,  Mr.  joyct>  Kilmer, 
sings  of  the  Subway's  freight  of 

*''l"iriHl    elirks,    pale    gids,    street  eleaners,    husiness- 
nien, 
Hoys,    priests,    ami    harlots,    drnnkartis,    students, 
thieves:" 

a  j>assenger  list  that  WDuld  ha\-e  appealed. 
indilTerently.  to  l'>an(;ois  \  illon  and  Walt 
Whitman.  \'es,  our  junior  choir  is  acting 
literally  upon  Zola's  dictum  that  the  city 
street  (above  ground  or  below)  is  both  pa 
thetic  and  worthy  oi  de|)iction;  its  min 
gled  beauty  and  horror  "eiu)ugh  for  any 
poet."  One  recalls  Stedman's  "  Pan  in  Wall 
Street."  written  almost  lifty  years  ago.  with 
its  address  to  "the  heart  of  Nature,  beat- 
ing still": 

"With  throbs  her  vernal  passion  taught  her    - 
Kvcn  here,  as  on  the  vino  clad  hill, 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  waterl 
New  forms  may  foKl  the  speeeh,  new  lands 

-Arise  within  these  ocean  portals, 
But  Music  waves  eternal  wands    - 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  nu)rtals!" 

And,  only  yesterday.  1  read  a  poem  by  Mr. 
John  Myers  O'JLua,  entitled  ".1  luiiiii  in 
Wall  Slrecl." 


What  imi-)resses  mc  most  of  all  in  reading 
the  newer  i)oetry  of  our  city  life  is  the  fact 
that  already  the  cult  of  the  foul  ft)r  the 
foul's  sake  is  waning — and  the  cult  of  the 
distressing  just  because  it  is  distressing. 
Perhaps  at  best — or  worst — it  was  only  an 
alTectation.  liaudelaire  and  \'erlaine  were, 
in  their  little  way,  great  j)oets;  yet  1  know 
of  no  great  poets  among  their  imitators, 
consiious  or  innocent ;  and  here  in  America 
wi-  ha\e  no  sufferers  from  Haudelirium  who 
measure  up  to  Arthur  Symons,  even,  lUit 
what  may  be  more  important  than  all  this 
is  the  fa(  t  that  the  country  and  its  inuiges 
are  always  lurking  in  the  background  of  your 
city  poet  and  his  verses.  Nature  poetry 
wears  a  new  yet  somewhat  torn  mask — 
through  which  her  ruddy  face  now  and  again 
shows.  }iees  hum,  and  sometimes  their 
humming  puts  the  man-made  machinery  out 
of  running  order,  aiul  drowns  all  the  urban 
cacophony.  One,  at  least,  of  the  young  in- 
novators is  conscious  of  the  truth  about  the 
lity-since  Mr.  John  Mall  Wheelock  has, 
in  "Love  in  the  City,"  written  these  stanzas 
that  I  do  not  weary  of: 

"Within  the  modern  world  deformed  and  vast 

Lurks  everlastingly     though  all  men  deny — 
The  awful  Force  that  in  the  ages  past 
Walkiul  on  the  waves  and  cried  on  (\dvary. 

"  1  feel  it  in  the  crowdi'd  city  street, 

'Mid  iron  walls  and  wheels  and  clanging  cars, 
I  feci  it  in  my  puKses  as  they  beat — 
The  monstrous  Secret  that  proju'ls  the  stars." 

Lmersi)n  foresaw  all  that  has  happened 
in  our  poetry  since  his  own  time.  'Hiat 
ascents  in  aeroplanes  and  rides  in  automo- 
biles and  crowded  passages  in  cars  that  race 
through  the  city's  entrails-  that  all  these 
matters  should  furnish  insi)iration  to  the 
twentieth-century  poet  would  in  no  wise 
have  shocked  him.  "  Readers  of  poetry  see 
the  factory  village,"  wrote  Emerson,  '*and 
the  railway,  and  fancy  that  the  poetry  of  the 
landscape  is  broken  up  by  these,  for  these 
works  of  art  are  not  yet  consecrated  in  their 
reading;  but  the  poet  sees  them  fall  within 
the  great  Order  not  less  than  the  bee-hive 
or  the  spider's  geometrical  web.  Nature 
adopts  tluMu  \ery  fast  into  her  vital  Circles, 
and  the  gliding  train  of  cars  she  loves  like 
her  own."  The  i>oet,  who  is  the  seer,  the 
na  mer,  reat  t  aches  things  to  Nature — to  para- 
phrase t he  essayist .  Kven  t  he  n\onst  rosit ies 
of  our  cities  form  a  ]>art  of  the  whole.     Now 
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that  city  poetry  is  losing  somewhat  of  its 
blatant  novelty  and  self-consciousness,  one 
is  more  than  ever  conscious  of  this  truth. 
Let  our  poets  forget,  however,  their  Fleurs 
de  Mai — for  not  so  are  all  the  Fleurs  du  Pave 
that  are  theirs  for  the  picking. 


NEW  YORK  is  as  a  very  mirror  of 
America  in  that  its  state  is  always 
one  of  becoming.  So  that  New  York's 
sky-scrapers  express,  not  symmetry — but 
New  York.  The  architecture  is  assimila- 
tive— like  the  national  genius.  The  sky- 
line is  confused — like  America's 
'Sn''^^'^'^  destiny.  The  style  is  mixed— like 
the  people  on  the  sidewalk.  "The 
city  is  too  vast,"  a  French  visitor  recently 
lamented;  ''a  collection  of  towns — English, 
Greek,  Italian,  Jewish,  Chinese — and  towns 
of  a  kind  as  yet  untried:  amorphous  and  un- 
balanced, modern  towns  which  have  not  yet 
found  their  type  of  beauty."  And  in  the 
mingling  of  the  architectural  schools  and 
types  within  the  same  block  or  even  the 
same  structure  is  mirrored  the  mingling  of 
races  and  colors  and  creeds  within  the  melt- 
ing-pot of  men  and  women. 

M.  Lanson,  the  French  professor  I  have 
quoted,  finds  New  York's  down-town  streets 
too  narrow  for  the  height  of  the  sky-scra- 
pers: "It  is  as  if  you  set  down  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  rue 
Quincampoix."  And  then  he  likens  the 
sky-line  to  a  dentillated  jawbone — as  M. 
Gorky  did  before  him.  It  is  a  good  image: 
that  of  dog-teeth  that  tear  human  flesh  and 
sometimes  destroy  human  nature,  shadowed 
for  us  in  soulless  agglomerations  of  brick  and 
steel  and  stone.  Yet  something  too  is 
missed.  There  is,  in  the  line  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tower,  freely  adapted  from  the 
Campanile  of  Venice,  and  in  the  Alpine  pin- 
nacles of  the  Woolworth  Building,  an  ele- 
ment of  aspiration.  Mr.  Dana  Burnett  has 
written  in  a  daily  newspaper  verses  in  praise 
of  that  building: 

"You  are  God  in  a  sermon  of  stone, 

The  dim  God  that  we  search  at  your  feet; 
You  are  faith  Hfted  unto  the  stars — • 

But  we  do  not  look  up  from  the  street." 

The  poetry  is  not  faultless,  any  more  than 
the  architecture — but  it  too  aspires.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  is  not  alone  in  raising  arms 
toward  the  blue  heaven.     But  one  needs  dis- 


tance to  appreciate  these  aspects  of  the  sky- 
scraper; one  must  view  them  from  banal 
Brooklyn  or  from  the  St.  George  ferry — 
bound  for  one  of  New  York's  constituent 
but  outmoded  hanlieux.  And  in  seeing  the 
shining  towers  of  Manhattan  rising  above 
the  narrow  island  and  the  lower  buildings  of 
the  side  streets,  one  asks  one's  self  if  the  real 
wonder  (granting  the  confusion  of  New 
York's  peoples  and  traditions  and  interests) 
isn't  the  fact  that  the  narrow  little  island 
has  even  as  orderly  an  architecture  as  it 
has. 

The  height  of  New  York's  buildings  has 
become  something  of  a  legend.  And  yet 
the  proportion  of  really  towering  structures 
is  much  smaller  than  men  realize — even  in 
New  York.  For  the  most  part,  the  sky- 
scrapers are  confined  to,  or  near,  one  street, 
in  one  part  of  the  city.  Up-town  there  are 
some  tall  hotels.  That  is  all.  Out  of  over 
ninety  thousand  buildings  on  Manhattan 
Island,  only  a  thousand  exceed  ten  stories. 
There  are  but  fifty  over  twenty  stories;  but 
nine  (with  the  tenth  just  contracted  for)  over 
thirty.  But  the  tradition  persists.  Back 
in  the  nineties,  when  Lafcadio  Hearn  was 
frightened  by  the  "cascading  thunder"  of 
these  streets,  he  described  "the  houses 
eleven  stories  high  "  as  "  trying  to  climb  into 
the  moon."  Eleven  stories  frighten  no  one 
to-day — not  even  though  he  be  a  timid  out- 
cast of  exotic  tastes  and  myopic  vision;  yet 
only  two  decades  have  gone  by.  Will  men 
smile  at  the  thought  of  fifty  stories  being 
wonderful — in  twenty  years? 

No — they  will  not  smile.  Unless  unfore- 
seen conditions  arise,  the  tendency  must,  in  ' 
the  future,  move  toward  lateral  expansion. 
yF^sthetic  objections  are  likely  to  gain  in 
their  force — and  they  are  already  being 
buttressed  by  the  argument  of  the  almighty 
dollar.  Sky-scrapers  do  not  pay.  They  do 
not,  speaking  generally,  pay  either  owner 
or  community.  Boston  has  from  the  start 
severely  limited  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
Boston  realty  men  are  sure  that  this  limi- 
tation has  tended  to  maintain  values  instead 
of  holding  them  down.  Chicago  real-estate 
interests  oppose  the  digging  of  subways,  on 
the  ground  that  this  would  tend  toward 
the  development  of  one  central  sky-scraper 
section  and  the  abandonment  of  other  dis- 
tricts by  "big  business."  In  New  York 
sky-scrapers  it  is  found  increasingly  difficult 
to  rent  the  lower  floors.     Also,  once  a  cer- 
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tain  size  is  reached,  their  elevators  eat  up 
too  much  floor  space — and  on  every  floor; 
the  competition  between  the  rival  sky-scra- 
pers is  costly,  too;  and  as  the  buildings  grow 
larger  and  larger,  so  do  their  expenses  of  up- 
keep and  service  grow  out  of  all  proportion. 
Two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  investment  is 
what  sky-scrapers  average  in  earning  power 
— if  you  deduct  depreciation.  Nor  are  they 
economically  any  great  asset  for  the  com- 
munity. They  entail  the  installation  of 
high-pressure  water-mains,  for  fire  protec- 
tion; their  torrents  burst  the  city  sewers,  and 
new  ones  must  be  digged.  And  not  only  do 
these  vaster  structures  dwarf  more  modest 
buildings — they  rob  them  of  all  sunlight. 
Worst  of  all,  the  terror  of  fire  and  panic 
hangs  like  a  cloud  over  the  Towers  of  Mam- 
mon, that  seem  from  a  little  distance  so 
faery-like  in  their  dresses  of  frozen  lace. 

The  romance  of  the  cities  of  Europe  lies 
in  their  past — its  memories  and  monuments. 
The  romance  of  New  York  is  present — and 


future.  A  turbaned  prince  who  came  to 
the  city  of  towers  some  years  since  was  led  to 
one  of  the  tallest  at  noon,  and  shot  to  the 
top  of  it  in  a  steel  car  that  travelled  an  up- 
right track.  On  that  great  platform  above 
the  toiling,  trailing  city,  with  its  vista  of 
chasms  and  needle-like  steeples  and  line- 
broken  housetops  and  rivers  and  islands  and 
sea,  the  Oriental  sank  to  his  knees,  and, 
facing  the  East,  made  his  prayer  to  Allah. 
He  professed  to  be  greatly  moved  by  the 
sight  of  New  York — it  impressed  him  more 
than  Rome  or  Paris  or  London.  "But 
what  will  you  do  when  these  high  houses 
fall?"  he  asked;  *'for  surely  they  are  not  for 
alway." 

''I  was  coming  out  of  New  York  harbor  a 
month  ago,  and  looking  at  the  sky-scra- 
pers," says  some  one  in  a  modern  novel; 
''and  suddenly  it  hit  me  in  the  mind: 
'That's  just  the  next  ruin.'" 

"Just  the  next  ruin."  .  .  .  And  what 
then? 
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ORIGINALS  BY  GREAT  MASTERS  FOR 
SHORT  PURSES 

IN  these  days  of  admirable  photographic 
facsimiles  lovers  of  art  who  are  not  also 
wealthy  will  generally  and  sensibly  con- 
tent themselves  with  their  favorite  artists 
in  reproduction.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
amateur  who  must  have  for  full  enjoyment 
the  very  touch  of  the  master's  hand,  and 
cannot  accept  permanently  any  form  of 
transcription  however  skilful.  At  first  sight 
the  case  of  an  impecunious  amateur  of  this 
type  seems  tragic  enough.  Originals  by  the 
great  masters  apparently  do  not  fall  at  small 
prices,  while  contemporary  painting  and 
sculpture  of  merit  is  properly  paid  for  in 
figures  out  of  question  for  those  of  small  in- 
come— a  class  which  comprises  the  great 
majority  of  well-informed  art-lovers.  But 
this  impression  of  the  inaccessibility  of  fine 
originals  to  persons  of  small  means,  is  er- 
roneous. Whoever  can  devote  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  to  the  decoration  of  his  walls 
or  the  enrichment  of  his  cabinets  may  gradu- 
ally accumulate  important  original  works  by 
great  masters.     Whoever  is  limited  to  an 


annual  expenditure  of  ten  dollars  need  not 
despair  of  adding  every  year  to  his  collec- 
tion some  meritorious  example  from  a 
master's  hand. 

Naturally  here  is  no  question  of  the  major 
works  of  noted  artists.  But  happily  the 
great  artists  have  not  insisted  monotonously 
on  leaving  only  major  works.  Many  of  them 
have  adventured  in  the  field  of  etching,  en- 
graving, or  lithography,  and  frequently  such 
recreations,  with  all  the  savor  of  the  art- 
ist's personality,  combine  the  ease  and 
freshness  proper  to  the  sketch.  From  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day  many 
painters  and  sculptors  have  thus  multiplied 
their  authentic  designs,  and  the  owner  of  a 
print  from  a  plate  which  Diirer  engraved 
has  in  every  sense  an  original  Diirer.  Let 
us  test  the  matter  in  the  case  of  recent  art- 
ists. Few  of  us  could  hope  to  obtain  the 
smallest  fragment  that  Corot's  or  Dela- 
croix's brush  had  touched,  but  at  a  trifling 
expense  one  may  buy  an  etching  by  Corot 
himself  instinct  with  his  idylHc  naturalism, 
or  an  o-riginal  lithograph  full  of  the  pe- 
culiar nervous  energy  of  Delacroix.     Or  if 
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one  prefer  the  just  and  placid  note  of  Jacque 
or  Daubigny,  there  are  scores  of  character- 
istic etchings  by  these  painters  to  be  had  at 
very  moderate  prices.  The  great  stylist  and 
thinker,  Frangois  Millet,  is  more  difficult, 
but  even  here  one  of  his  finest  lithographs, 


joy  of  life.  More  reflective  and  self-ham- 
pered souls  may  rather  prefer  the  austere 
profiles  and  compositions  of  Legros.  Zest 
again  is  the  characteristic  of  the  prints  of 
Fortuny.  Or,  turning  to  American  painters, 
if  one  hankered  after  the  precise  and  studied 


The  Ford,  by  Daubigny. 
From  the  Avery  collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


"The  Sower,"  and  one  or  two  etchings  are 
to  be  had  at  what  the  Italians  call  mild 
prices.  If  one's  taste  be  still  more  modern, 
a  number  of  the  Whistler  etchings,  including 
some  of  the  best,  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
but  the  poorest  amateur.  Manet  has  left 
.etchings;  Pisarro,  Rafaelli,  and  Renoir  also. 
The  admirer  of  Fantin-Latour's  discreet  and 
lovely  design  may  have  it  quite  at  its  best  in 
lithographs  costing  perhaps  two  evenings 
away  from  the  theatre.  One  could  hardly 
hope  to  own  a  Rodin  bronze  or  marble,  but 
there  are  dry-points  which  reveal  admirably 
the  powerful  ease  of  his  draughtsmanship. 
If  one's  gusto  be  for  the  monumental,  Puvis 
may  serve  with  his  rare,  but  not  dear,  litho- 
graphs. If  wholesome  brio  be  preferred,  the 
etched  portraits  and  nudes  of  Anders  Zorn 
can  be  had  by  the  collector  who  will  fund 
his  allowance  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more. 
Frank  Brangwyn's  big  etchings  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  love  swing,  speed,  and 
Vol.  LVI.— 44 


art  of  Alden  Weir,  one  might  by  taking 
thought  procure  one  of  his  dry-points,  and 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  lamented  Twacht- 
man  left  an  etching  or  two.  Unhappily  our 
strongest  landscape  men.  Homer  Martin, 
Wyant,  and  Inness,  did  not  work  on  the 
stone  or  copper,  nor  did  La  Farge,  while 
Winslow  Homer's  big  etched  versions  of  his 
own  pictures  go  far  to  justify  Whistler's 
prejudice  against  the  large  plate.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  catalogue  the  American  art- 
ists who  have  occasionally  etched,  but  I 
may  mention  with  regretful  admiration  one 
who  has  at  the  point  of  success  eschewed 
both  etching  and  painting,  the  architect  C. 
A.  Piatt. 

Already  I  see  the  scornful  look  of  the  im- 
pecunious amateur  whose  tastes  are  of  an- 
tiquarian sort.  What  has  he  to  do  with 
these  mere  contemporaneities,  what  magic 
shall  draw  from  his  lean  pocketbook  the 
veritable  originals  of  the  great  masters  of 
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olden  time?  His  case  is  the  easier  one. 
There  are  many  more  prints  by  the  old 
masters,  more  that  are  good,  and  more  that 
are  cheap.  Suppose  our  sceptical  friend 
to  be  a  devout   nature-worshipper.     Then 


The  Dance  under  the  Trees,  by  Claude  Lorrain. 
From  the  Avery  collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 


the  luminous  plates  from  Turner's  "Liber 
Studiorum"  beckon  to  him,  or  he  may  pre- 
fer Turner's  bugbear,  and  incidentally  ex- 
emplar, Claude  Lorrain,  who  has 
left  a  handful  of  splendid  prints. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  our  nature- 
lover  is  no  Wordsworthian  but  a 
stickler  for  the  values,  then  the 
Canaletto  etchings  of  the  Venetian 
lagoons  will  be  his  affair.  If  one 
wants  his  landscape  neither  with 
glamour  nor  values,  but  rugged, 
honest,  and  tragic,  the  greatest  of 
all  landscapists,  Jacob  Ruysdael, 
drew  on  the  copper  a  few  land- 
scapes of  matchless  power.  Rem- 
brandt only  surpassed  them,  but 
his  landscape  etchings  will  hardly 
fall  to  our  poor  collector  unless  he 
be  born  lucky. 

Our  amateur's  concern  may  be 
rather  with  the  human  spectacle 
and  the  humors  of  ordinary  life. 
To  him  such  richness  is  freely  of- 
fered that  I  can  merely  suggest  it. 
Charles     Keene,     Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson,  John  Leech;  Daumier — in  lith- 
ographs, a   round  dozen  of  the  most  de- 
lightful French  book-illustrators  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Hogarth,  Hollar — I  pause 


for  breath — may  be  his  showmen.  Or  if  he 
must  have  his  human  nature  with  the  fullest 
Dutch  flavor,  as  it  were  kippered,  Adriaen 
Ostade  and  a  dozen  other  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish masters  have  treated  the  life  of  road- 
side, doorway,  and  tav- 
ern with  consummate 
skill.  On  the  side  of  high 
life  a  most  aristocratic 
Van  Dyck  portrait  is 
attainable  e  n  o  u  g  h — i  n 
etched  form. 

Of  course,  Rembrandt 
is  a  world,  a  searcher  of 
souls  and  meanings 
whether  in  portraiture,  in 
mere  anecdote,  in  charac- 
ter studies,  or  in  sacred 
story.  Probably  two 
hundred  of  his  original 
etchings  are  possible  for 
the  amateur  whose  allow- 
ance is  near  the  larger 
limit  mentioned  early  in 
this  article.  Some  are 
obtainable  for  a  few  dol- 
lars apiece.  Albrecht 
Diirer  offers  almost  as  rich  a  world  if  a  more 
rigid  one.  Many  of  his  hundreds  of  prints 
are  obtainable  at  prices  well  within  a  hun- 


The  Three  Oaks,  by  Ruysdael. 
From  the  Avery  collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

dred  dollars.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more 
archaic  and  quaint  and  wholly  delightful 
Martin  Schongauer,  while  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
a  master  whom  I  happen  personally  to  de- 
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test,  has  his  attractions  for  the  antiquarian 
collector.  Better  yet,  one  might  land  an 
engraving  or  woodcut  by  that  romantic  born 
out  of  due  time,  Hans  Baldung  Grien,  some- 
thing with  skeleton  death  gently  clutching 
from  behind  a  fair  and  plump  maiden,  or  of 
wild  horses  hinnying  ominously  in  a  forest. 
But  I  am  wan- 
dering from 
the  high  road 
and  the  great 
artist.  My 
theme  allures 
to  such  excur- 
sions, and  the 
amateur  who 
at  first  reso- 
lutely prom- 
ises himself  to 
seek  only  the 
companion- 
ship of  the 
great ,  will 
doubtless 
have  his  mo- 
ments when 
he  will  consort 
gladly  with 
artists  of  less- 
er degree  who 
have  the  gift 
of  being  in- 
structive or 
diverting.  It 
will  be  noted 
that  nothing 
has  been  said 
about  Italian 
artists,  and 
for  good  rea- 
son, since  few  of  them  made  prints.  The 
reader  will  hardly  be  lucky  enough  to  pick 
up  that  magnificently  ferocious  design  of 
fighting  nudes  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo,  nor 
anything  by  the  various  engravers  who  so 
nearly  resemble  Andrea  Mantegna  that  the 
difference  doesn't  matter,  nor  a  Montagna 
nor  a  Campagnola,  nor  even  one  of  those 
little  Florentine  engravers  who  aped  San- 
dro  Botticelli.  All  these  are  reserved  for 
the  fairly  wealthy  or  very  lucky.  In  Italy, 
in  fact,  the  originals  were  usually  made  on 
plaster  and  panel  and  not  on  copper.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  own  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael 
must  content  himself  with  the  strong  fla- 
vor of  the  time  and  somewhat  remote  fla- 
vor of  the  artist  which  may  be  had  from 


A  Souvenir  of 
From  the  Avery  collection  in 


contemporary  copies  on  the  wood  block  or 
copper  plate.  Such  clever  aftercomers  as 
the  Caracci  and  Salvator  Rosa  made  excel- 
lent prints,  so  did  the  savage  Ribera,  but 
I  suspect  that  few  readers  will  be  tempted 
in  these  directions. 

The  nightmarish  side  of  art  I  have  neg- 
lected. The 
legit  imate 
nightmare  of 
history  one 
may  read  in 
drastic  tran- 
scription in 
those  memo- 
ries of  the 
Thirty  Years' 
War  which 
Jacques  Callot 
committed  to 
the  copper. 
The  unchar- 
tered night- 
mares of  a 
powerful  and 
singularly  un- 
clean mind 
may  be  stud- 
ied in  Goya's 

Caprices 
and  ''Evils  of 
War."  And 
since  Blake's 
high  imagin- 
ings are  no 
longer  for  the 
poor  collector, 
though  luck 
might  conceiv- 
ably bring  one 
of  the  "Prophetic  Books"  his  way,  the  more 
ecstatic  and  irresponsible  f orm  of  revery  may 
best  be  enjoyed  in  the  prints  of  Odilon 
Redon.  Modern  German  and  Scandinavian 
art  would  afford  a  plethora  of  material  mildly 
or  strongly  nightmarish,  but  the  way  is  easy 
to  find,  and  my  theme  is  great  masters. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked, 
Where  are  these  bargains  to  be  found?  The 
collector  who  tells  precisely  where  his  best 
finds  are  made  is  either  a  fool  or  an  angel, 
or  both,  and  personally  I  aspire  to  neither 
distinction.  Yet  a  partial  answer  may  be 
given.  A  busy  person  will  best  get  such 
prints  from  the  great  dealers,  merely  making 
clear  what  he  wishes  to  pay.     The  print- 


Italy,  by  Corot. 
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sellers  inevitably  get  many  prints  which  are 
below  collector  condition,  hence  cheap  in 
price.  It  is  in  this  range  of  technically 
inferior  goods  that  our  impecunious  ama- 
teur finds  his  opportunities.  He  must  sim- 
ply be  content  to  buy  not  like  a  collector  but 
like  an  art-lover.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  de- 
preciate those  refinements  and  mysteries 
that  constitute    an 

immaculate  impres-       f^;"—  •' v   v- 

sion.  And  let  me 
add  that  in  a  dry- 
point  or  other  deli- 
cately worked  plate 
all  but  the  early  im- 
pressions are  sorry 
ghosts  of  the  artist's 
intention,  and 
worthless  at  any 
price.  But  there  is 
a  large  class  of 
strongly  worked 
plates  which  yield 
good  impressions 
long  after  the  tech- 
nically fine  prints 
have  been  pulled. 
For  examples,  the 
restrikes,  despised 
of  collectors,  which 
were  made  from 
about  seventy  of 
Rembrandt's  plates 
in  the  eighteenth 

century  are  in  about  half  the  cases  accept- 
able to  one  who  considers  not  ultimate  re- 
finements of  impression  but  merely  the  art 
involved.  That  is,  nothing  has  been  added 
or  taken  away  of  Rembrandt's  work,  and 
the  slight  paling  of  all  the  lines  through 
wear  of  the  plate  is  infinitesimal.  But  the 
amateur  may  even  indulge  a  modest  fas- 
tidiousness as  to  impression  and  condition 
if  he  means  only  the  condition  of  the 
print  itself  and  not  that  of  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  printed.  For  instance,  if  an  im- 
pression of  Diirer's  famous  "Melancholia" 
happened  to  be  cropped  down  to  the  pic- 
ture, thus  shearing  off  the  plate-mark,  and 
to  have  as  well  a  slight  and  invisible  tear 
in  the  impression  itself,  not  the  slightest 
damage  would  have  been  done,  sesthetic- 
ally  speaking.  Yet  an  otherwise  magnifi- 
cent impression  with  these  negligible  blem- 
ishes would  fall  within  the  limit  of  our 
frugal  art-lover.  In  short,  he  must  once 
for  all  decide  to  pay  for  prints  and  not  for 
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old  paper  and  fair  margins — or  else  make 
money. 

To  begin  with  the  great  dealers  is  usually 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  amateur,  for  then 
one  is  sure  of  getting  originals.  At  the  stalls 
and  little  shops  one  may  find,  with  occasional 
originals,  the  oddest  confusion  of  old  copies 
and  new,  not  to  mention  carefully  aged  pho- 
tographic facsimiles. 
"^  Next,  perhaps,  the 
auctions  will  claim 
him.  They  have 
many  advantages. 
The  better  class 
guarantee  authen- 
ticity; the  prelimi- 
nary survey  and 
elimination  may  be 
made  conveniently 
by  catalogue.  The 
low-priced  prints  of 
the  dealers  con- 
stantly seek  this 
outlet,  naturally  at 
smaller  prices  than 
are  charged  in  the 
shops.  Finally, 
many  of  the  French, 
German,  and  Eng- 
lish art  magazines 
have  published  fine 
modern  etchings 
and  lithographs. 
The  impressions 
usually  run  from  fair  to  execrable,  but  oc- 
casionally chance  will  produce  a  really  fine 
print  among  these  commercial  restrikes. 
The  thing  is  to  know  it  when  you  see  it.  On 
a  down-town  stall  I  once  bought  ten  copies  of 
a  well-known  Whistler  lithograph  for  fifty 
cents — in  what  magazine  I  will  not  say.  The 
print  is  of  no  rarity,  costing  about  three  dol- 
lars at  the  dealers',  but  the  copies  I  have 
kept  and  given  away  have  given  pleasure. 
There  are  also  albums  and  annuals  which, 
containing  mostly  ephemeral  works,  conceal 
from  all  but  the  informed  a  few  fine  prints. 
From  such  a  hiding-place  I  drew  a  Cazin 
etching  and  my  Puvis  lithographs.  The 
mere  hint  of  such  possibilities  is  quite 
enough  for  the  kind  of  art-lover  I  am  ad- 
dressing. My  aim  is  attained  if  I  have 
clearly  shown  that  mere  poverty  excuses 
no  self-styled  amateur  from  the  possession 
and  intimate  enjoyment  of  fine  originals 
by  the  great  masters. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 
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There  were  many  curls,  and  one  or  two  re^^ular  falls. 

— "  The  River  of  Doubt, "  page  419. 
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DESERT    SONG 

BY   JOHN   GALSWORTHY 

When  I  came  on  from  Santa  Fe 

By  desert  road  through  night  and  day, 

The  wilds  of  God  ran  far  and  free, 

And  sweet  the  wind  of  desert  sea. 
But,  ah !  my  heart ! — to  know  again 
The  scent  of  rain,  the  scent  of  rain ! 

And  I'd  in  fancy  scale  the  air 
Beyond  those  yellow  mountains  bare, 
And  so  with  dizzy  bird  survey 
A  thousand  miles  of  shining  day. 

But,  oh !  my  heart ! — to  see  again 

The  dark  of  rain,  the  dark  of  rain ! 

And  I  would  glean  the  gold  of  sun. 
And  mark  his  curving  glory  run 
Its  fiery  course,  and  eager  turn 
My  cheek  and  pallid  brow  to  burn. 

But,  oh !  my  heart ! — to  feel  again 

The  kiss  of  rain,  the  kiss  of  rain ! 

And  wakeful  all  the  night  I'd  lie 

And  watch  the  dark  infinity, 

And  count  the  stars  that  wheel  and  spin, 

And  drink  the  frosty  ether  in. 

But,  ah  I  my  heart ! — to  taste  again 
The  sweet  of  rain,  the  sweet  of  rain ! 

And  I  would  hear  the  desert  song 

That  silence  sings  the  whole  night  long. 

And  day  by  day  the  whisper  pass 

Of  golden  heat  through  desert  grass. 
But,  oh !  my  heart ! — to  hear  again 
The  sound  of  rain,  the  sound  of  rain ! 

When  I  rode  on  from  Santa  Fe 
That  desert  road  by  night  and  day, 
There  came  at  last  a  little  sigh, 
A  puff  of  dark  across  the  sky. 

And,  ah !  my  heart ! — I  knew  again 

The  scent  of  rain,  the  scent  of  rain ! 
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ON  February  27,  19 14,  shortly  after 
midday,  we  started  down  the  Riv- 
er of  Doubt  into  the  unknown.  We 
were  quite  uncertain  whether  after  a  week 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  Gy-Parana, 
or  after  six  weeks  in  the  Madeira,  or  after 
three  months  we  knew  not  where.  That 
was  why  the  river  was  rightly  christened 
the'^Duvida." 

We  had  been  camped  close  to  the  river, 
where  the  trail  that  follows  the  telegraph- 
line  crosses  it  by  a  rough  bridge.  As  our 
laden  dugouts  swung  into  the  stream, 
Amilcar  and  Miller  and  all  the  others  of 
the  Gy-Parana  party  were  on  the  banks 
and  the  bridge  to  wave  farewell  and  wish 
us  good-by  and  good  luck.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  swollen 
torrent  was  swift  and  brown.  Our  camp 
was  at  about  12°  1'  latitude  south  and 
60°  15'  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  Our 
general  course  was  to  be  northward  to- 
ward the  equator,  by  waterway  through 
the  vast  forest. 

We  had  seven  canoes,  all  of  them  dug- 
outs. One  was  small,  one  was  cranky, 
and  two  were  old,  waterlogged,  and  leaky. 
The  other  three  were  good.  The  two  old 
canoes  were  lashed  together,  and  the 
cranky  one  was  lashed  to  one  of  the  others. 
Kermit  with  two  paddlers  went  in  the 
smallest  of  the  good  canoes;  Colonel  Ron- 
don  and  Lyra  with  three  other  paddlers  in 
the  next  largest;  and  the  doctor,  Cherrie, 
and  I  in  the  largest  with  three  paddlers. 
The  remaining  eight  camaradas — there 
were  sixteen  in  all — were  equally  divided 
between  our  two  pairs  of  lashed  canoes. 
Although  our  personal  baggage  was  cut 
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down  to  the  limit  necessary  for  health  and 
efficiency,  yet  on  such  a  trip  as  ours,  where 
scientific  work  has  to  be  done  and  where 
food  for  twenty-two  men  for  an  unknown 
period  of  time  has  to  be  carried,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  take  a  good  deal  of  stuff; 
and  the  seven  dugouts  were  too  heavily 
laden. 

The  paddlers  were  a  strapping  set. 
They  were  expert  river  men  and  men  of 
the  forest,  skilled  veterans  in  wilderness 
work.  They  were  lithe  as  panthers  and 
brawny  as  bears.  They  swam  like  water- 
dogs.  They  were  equally  at  home  with 
pole  and  paddle,  with  axe  and  machete; 
and  one  was  a  good  cook  and  others  were 
good  men  around  camp.  They  looked 
like  pirates  in  the  pictures  of  Howard  Pyle 
or  Maxfield  Parrish;  one  or  two  of  them 
were  pirates,  and  one  worse  than  a  pirate; 
but  most  of  them  were  hard-working,  will- 
ing, and  cheerful.  They  were  white, — or, 
rather,  the  olive  of  southern  Europe, — 
black,  and  copper-colored,  and  of  all  inter- 
mediate shades.  In  my  canoe  Luiz  the 
steersman,  the  headman,  was  a  Matto 
Grosso  negro;  Julio  the  bowsman  was 
from  Bahia  and  of  pure  Portuguese  blood; 
and  the  third  man,  Antonio,  was  a  Parecis 
Indian. 

The  actual  surveying  of  the  river  was 
done  by  Colonel  Rondon  and  Lyra,  with 
Kermit  as  their  assistant.  Kermit  went 
first  in  his  little  canoe  with  the  sighting- 
rod,  on  which  two  disks,  one  red  and  one 
white,  were  placed  a  metre  apart.  Ke 
selected  a  place  which  commanded  as  long 
vistas  as  possible  up-stream  and  down,  and 
which  therefore  might  be  at  the  angle  of 
a  bend;  landed,  cut  away  the  branches 
which  obstructed  the  view,  and  set  up  the 
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sighting-pole — incidentally  encountering 
maribundi  wasps  and  swarms  of  biting 
and  stinging  ants.  Lyra,  from  his  station 
up-stream,  with  his  telemeter  established 
the  distance,  while  Colonel  Rondon  with 
the  compass  took  the  direction,  and  made 
the  records.  Then  they  moved  on  to  the 
point  Kermit  had  left,  and  Kermit  estab- 
lished a  new  point  within  their  sight.  The 
first  half-day's  work  was  slow.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  stream  was  a  trifle  east 
of  north,  but  at  short  intervals  it  bent  and 
curved  literally  toward  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Kermit  landed  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  times.^  and  we  made  but  nine 
and  a  third  kilometres. 

My  canoe  ran  ahead  of  the  surveying 
canoes.  The  height  of  the  water  made 
the  going  easy,  for  most  of  the  snags  and 
fallen  trees  were  well  beneath  the  surface. 
Now  and  then,  however,  the  swift  water 
hurried  us  toward  ripples  that  marked 
ugly  spikes  of  sunken  timber,  or  toward 
uprooted  trees  that  stretched  almost  across 
the  stream.  Then  the  muscles  stood  out 
on  the  backs  and  arms  of  the  paddlers 
as  stroke  on  stroke  they  urged  us  away 
from  and  past  the  obstacle.  If  the  lean- 
ing or  fallen  trees  were  the  thorny,  slender- 
stemmed  boritana  palms,  which  love  the 
wet,  they  were  often,  although  plunged 
beneath  the  river,  in  full  and  vigorous 
growth,  their  stems  curving  upward,  and 
their  frond-crowned  tops  shaken  by  the 
rushing  water.  It  was  interesting  work, 
for  no  civilized  man,  no  white  man,  had 
ever  gone  down  or  up  this  river  or  seen 
the  country  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing. The  lofty  and  matted  forest  rose  like 
a  green  wall  on  either  hand.  The  trees 
were  stately  and  beautiful.  The  looped 
and  twisted  vines  hung  from  them  like  great 
ropes.  Masses  of  epiphytes  grew  both 
on  the  dead  trees  and  the  living;  some 
had  huge  leaves  like  elephants'  ears.  Now 
and  then  fragrant  scents  were  blown  to 
us  from  flowers  on  the  banks.  There  were 
not  many  birds,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
forest  was  silent;  rarely  we  heard  strange 
calls  from  the  depths  of  the  woods,  or  saw 
a  cormorant  or  ibis. 

My  canoe  ran  only  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then  we  halted  to  wait  for  the  others. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  more,  as  the  sur- 
veyors had  not  turned  up,  we  landed  and 
made  camp  at  a  spot  where  the  bank 


rose  sharply  for  a  hundred  yards  to  a 
level  stretch  of  ground.  Our  canoes  were 
moored  to  trees.  The  axemen  cleared  a 
space  for  the  tents;  they  were  pitched,  the 
baggage  was  brought  up,  and  fires  were 
kindled.  The  woods  were  almost  sound- 
less. Through  them  ran  old  tapir  trails, 
but  there  was  no  fresh  sign.  Before  night- 
fall the  surveyors  arrived.  There  were  a 
few  piums  and  gnats,  and  a  few  mosqui- 
toes after  dark,  but  not  enough  to  make  us 
uncomfortable.  The  small  stingless  bees, 
of  slightly  aromatic  odor,  swarmed  while 
daylight  lasted  and  crawled  over  our  faces 
and  hands;  they  were  such  tame,  harm- 
less little  things  that  when  they  tickled  too 
much  I  always  tried  to  brush  them  away 
without  hurting  them.  But  they  became 
a  great  nuisance  after  a  while.  It  had 
been  raining  at  intervals,  and  the  weather 
was  overcast;  but  after  the  sun  went  down 
the  sky  cleared.  The  stars  were  brilliant 
overhead,  and  the  new  moon  hung  in  the 
west.  It  was  a  pleasant  night,  the  air 
almost  cool,  and  we  slept  soundly. 

Next  morning  the  two  surveying  canoes 
left  immediately  after  breakfast.  An 
hour  later  the  two  pairs  of  lashed  canoes 
pushed  off.  I  kept  our  canoe  to  let  Cher- 
rie  collect,  for  in  the  early  hours  we  could 
hear  a  number  of  birds  in  the  woods  near 
by.  The  most  interesting  birds  he  shot 
were  a  cotinga,  brilliant  turquoise-blue 
with  a  magenta-purple  throat,  and  a  big 
woodpecker,  black  above  and  cinnamon 
below  with  an  entirely  red  head  and  neck. 
It  was  almost  noon  before  we  started. 
We  saw  a  few  more  birds;  there  were  fresh 
tapir  and  paca  tracks  at  one  point  where 
we  landed;  once  we  heard  howler  monkeys 
from  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  once 
we  saw  a  big  otter  in  midstream.  As  we 
drifted  and  paddled  down  the  swirling 
brown  current,  through  the  vivid  rain- 
drenched  green  of  the  tropic  forest,  the 
trees  leaned  over  the  river  from  both 
banks.  When  those  that  had  fallen  in  the 
river  at  some  narrow  point  were  very  tall, 
or  where  it  happened  that  two  fell  oppo- 
site each  other,  they  formed  barriers 
which  the  men  in  the  leading  canoes 
cleared  with  their  axes.  There  were 
many  palms,  both  the  burity  with  its  stiff 
fronds  like  enormous  fans,  and  a  hand- 
some species  of  bacaba,  with  very  long, 
gracefully  curving  fronds.     In  places  the 
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palms  stood  close  together,  towering  and 
slender,  their  stems  a  stately  colonnade, 
their  fronds  an  arched  fretwork  against 
the  sky.  Butterflies  of  many  hues  flut- 
tered over  the  river.  The  day  was  over- 
cast, with  showers  of  rain.  When  the 
sun  broke  through  rifts  in  the  clouds,  his 
shafts  turned  the  forest  to  gold. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  a  big  and  swift  affluent  entering  from 
the  right.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Ban- 
deira,  which  we  had  crossed  well  toward 
its  head,  some  ten  days  before,  on  our  road 
to  Bonofacio.  The  Nhambiquaras  had 
then  told  Colonel  Rondon  that  it  flowed 
into  the  Duvida.  After  its  junction,  with 
the  added  volume  of  water,  the  river  wi- 
dened without  losing  its  depth.  It  was  so 
high  that  it  had  overflowed  and  stood 
among  the  trees  on  the  lower  levels.  Only 
the  higher  stretches  were  dry.  On  the 
sheer  banks  where  we  landed  we  had  to 
push  the  canoes  for  yards  or  rods  through 
the  branches  of  the  submerged  trees,  hack- 
ing and  hewing.  There  were  occasional 
bays  and  oxbows  from  which  the  current 
had  shifted.  In  these  the  coarse  marsh 
grass  grew  tall. 

This  evening  we  made  camp  on  a  flat  of 
dry  ground,  densely  wooded,  of  course, 
directly  on  the  edge  of  the  river  and  five 
feet  above  it.  It  was  fine  to  see  the  speed 
and  sinewy  ease  with  which  the  choppers 
cleared  an  open  space  for  the  tents.  Next 
morning,  when  we  bathed  before  sunrise, 
we  dived  into  deep  water  right  from  the 
shore,  and  from  the  moored  canoes.  This 
second  day  we  made  sixteen  and  a  half 
kilometres  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  nine  kilometres  in  a  straight  line  al- 
most due  north. 

The  following  day,  March  i,  there  was 
much  rain — sometimes  showers,  some- 
times vertical  sheets  of  water.  Our  course 
was  somewhat  west  of  north  and  we  made 
twenty  and  a  half  kilometres.  We  passed 
signs  of  Indian  habitation.  There  were 
abandoned  palm-leaf  shelters  on  both 
banks.  On  the  left  bank  we  came  to  two 
or  three  old  Indian  fields,  grown  up  with 
coarse  fern  and  studded  with  the  burned 
skeletons  of  trees.  At  the  mouth  of  a 
brook  which  entered  from  the  right  some 
sticks  stood  in  the  water,  marking  the 
site  of  an  old  fish-trap.  At  one  point  we 
found  the  tough  vine  hand-rail  of  an  In- 


dian bridge  running  right  across  the  river, 
a  couple  of  feet  above  it.  Evidently  the 
bridge  had  been  built  at  low  water.  Three 
stout  poles  had  been  driven  into  the 
stream-bed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
current.  The  bridge  had  consisted  of 
poles  fastened  to  these  supports,  leading 
between  them  and  from  the  support  at 
each  end  to  the  banks.  The  rope  of 
tough  vines  had  been  stretched  as  a  hand- 
rail, necessary  with  such  precarious  foot- 
ing. The  rise  of  the  river  had  swept  away 
the  bridge,  but  the  props  and  the  rope 
hand-rail  remained.  In  the  afternoon, 
from  the  boat,  Cherrie  shot  a  large  dark- 
gray  monkey  with  a  prehensile  tail.  It 
was  very  good  eating. 

We  camped  on  a  dry  level  space,  but  a 
few  feet  above,  and  close  beside,  the  river 
— so  that  our  swimming-bath  was  handy . 
The  trees  were  cleared  and  camp  was 
made  with  orderly  hurry.  One  of  the 
men  almost  stepped  on  a  poisonous  coral- 
snake,  which  would  have  been  a  serious 
thing,  as  his  feet  were  bare.  But  I  had  on 
stout  shoes,  and  the  fangs  of  these  serpents 
— unlike  those  of  the  pit- vipers — are  too 
short  to  penetrate  good  leather.  I  prompt- 
ly put  my  foot  on  him,  and  he  bit  my  shce 
with  harmless  venom.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  coral-snake 
when  in  its  native  haunts  really  confer  on 
it  a  concealing  coloration.  In  the  dark 
and  tangled  woods,  and  to  an  only  less  ex- 
tent in  the  ordinary  varied  landscape,  any- 
thing motionless,  especially  if  partially 
hidden,  easily  eludes  the  eye.  But  against 
the  dark-brown  mould  of  the  forest  floor 
on  which  we  found  this  coral-snake  its 
bright  and  varied  coloration  was  distinctly 
revealing;  infinitely  more  so  than  the 
duller  mottling  of  the  jararaca  and  other 
dangerous  snakes  of  the  genus  lachesis. 
In  the  same  place,  however,  we  found  a 
striking  example  of  genuine  protective  or 
mimetic  coloration  and  shape.  A  rather 
large  insect  larva — at  least  we  judged  it  to 
be  a  larval  form,  but  we  were  none  of  us 
entomologists — bore  a  resemblance  to  a 
partially  curled  dry  leaf  which  was  fairly 
startling.  The  tail  exactly  resembled  the 
stem  or  continuation  of  the  midrib  of  the 
dead  leaf.  The  flattened  body  was  curled 
up  at  the  sides,  and  veined  and  colored 
precisely  like  the  leaf.  The  head,  colored 
like  the  leaf,  projected  in  front. 
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We  were  still  in  the  Brazilian  highlands. 
The  forest  did  not  teem  with  life.  It  was 
generally  rather  silent;  we  did  not  hear 
such  a  chorus  of  birds  and  mammals  as  we 
had  occasionally  heard  even  on  our  over- 
land journey,  when  more  than  once  we 
had  been  awakened  at  dawn  by  the  howl- 


rain.  It  was  delightful  to  drift  and  pad- 
dle slowly  down  the  beautiful  tropical 
river.  Until  mid-afternoon  the  current 
was  not  very  fast,  and  the  broad,  deep, 
placid  stream  bent  and  curved  in  every 
direction,  although  the  general  course  was 
northwest.     The  country  was  flat,  and 
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The  Upper  Duvida. 


ing,  screaming,  yelping,  and  chattering  of 
monkeys,  toucans,  macaws,  parrots,  and 
parakeets.  There  were,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  queer  sounds  from  the  forest, 
and  after  nightfall  different  kinds  of  frogs 
and  insects  uttered  strange  cries  and  calls. 
In  volume  and  frequency  these  seemed  to 
increase  until  midnight.  Then  they  died 
away  and  before  dawn  everything  was  si- 
lent. 

At  this  camp  the  carregadores  ants 
completely  devoured  the  doctor's  under- 
shirt, and  ate  holes  in  his  mosquito-net; 
and  they  also  ate  the  strap  of  Lyra's  gun- 
case.  The  little  stingless  bees,  of  many 
kinds,  swarmed  in  such  multitudes,  and 
were  so  persevering,  that  we  had  to  wear 
our  headnets  when  we  wrote  or  skinned 
specimens. 

The  following  day  was  almost  without 
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more  of  the  land  was  under  than  above 
water.  Continually  we  found  ourselves 
travelling  between  stretches  of  marshy 
forest  where  for  miles  the  water  stood  or 
ran  among  the  trees.  Once  we  passed  a 
hillock.  We  saw  brilliantly  colored  para- 
keets and  trogons.  At  last  the  slow 
current  quickened.  Faster  it  went,  and 
faster,  until  it  began  to  run  like  a  millrace, 
and  we  heard  the  roar  of  rapids  ahead. 
We  pulled  to  the  right  bank,  moored  the 
canoes,  and  while  most  of  the  men  pitched 
camp  two  or  three  of  them  accompanied 
us  to  examine  the  rapids.  We  had  made 
twenty  kilometres. 

We  soon  found  that  the  rapids  were  a 
serious  obstacle.  There  were  many  curls, 
and  one  or  two  regular  falls,  perhaps  six 
feet  high.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  run  them,  and  they  stretched  for  nearly 
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a  mile.  The  carry,  however,  which  led 
through  woods  and  over  rocks  in  a  nearly 
straight  line,  was  somewhat  shorter.  It 
was  not  an  easy  portage  over  which  to 
carry  heavy  loads  and  drag  heavy  dug- 
out canoes.  At  the  point  where  the  de- 
scent was  steepest  there  were  great  naked 
flats  of  friable  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate. Over  parts  of  these,  where  there 
was  a  surface  of  fine  sand,  there  was  a 
growth  of  coarse  grass.  Other  parts  were 
bare,  and  had  been  worn  by  the  weather 
into  fantastic  shapes — one  projection 
looked  like  an  old-fashioned  beaver  hat, 
upside  down.  In  this  place,  where  the 
naked  flats  of  rock  showed  the  projection 
of  the  ledge  through  which  the  river  had 
cut  its  course,  the  channel  through  which 
the  torrent  rushed  was  deep,  sheer-sided, 
and  extremely  narrow.  At  one  point  it 
was  less  than  two  yards  across,  and  for 
quite  a  distance  not  more  than  five  or  six 
yards.  Yet  only  a  mile  or  two  above  the 
rapids  the  deep,  placid  river  was  at  least 
a  hundred  yards  wide.  It  seemed  extraor- 
dinary, almost  impossible,  that  so  broad 
a  river  could  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
contract  its  dimensions  to  the  width  of  the 
strangled  channel  through  which  it  now 
poured  its  entire  volume. 

This  had  for  long  been  a  station  where 
the  Nhambiquaras  at  intervals  built  their 
ephemeral  villages  and  tilled  the  soil  with 
the  rude  and  destructive  cultivation  of 
savages.  There  were  several  abandoned 
old  fields,  where  the  dense  growth  of  rank 
fern  hid  the  tangle  of  burnt  and  fallen  logs. 
Nor  had  the  Nhambiquaras  been  long  ab- 
sent. In  one  trail  we  found  what  gypsies 
would  have  called  a  "  pateran,"  a  couple  of 
branches  arranged  crosswise,  eight  leaves 
to  a  branch;  it  had  some  special  signifi- 
cance, belonging  to  that  class  of  signals, 
each  with  some  peculiar  and  often  compli- 
cated meaning,  which  are  commonly  used 
by  many  wild  peoples.  The  Indians  had 
thrown  a  simple  bridge,  consisting  of  four 
long  poles,  without  a  handrail,  across  one 
of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  rock  gorge 
through  which  the  river  foamed  in  its  rapid 
descent.  This  subtribe  of  Indians  was 
called  the  Navaite;  we  named  the  rapids 
after  them,  Navaite  Rapids.  By  observa- 
tion Lyra  found  them  to  be  (in  close  ap- 
proximation to)  latitude  ii°  44'  south  and 
longitude  60°  18'  west  from  Greenwich. 


We  spent  March  3  and  4  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  in  portaging  around  the 
rapids.  The  first  night  we  camped  in  the 
forest  beside  the  spot  where  we  had  halted. 
Next  morning  we  moved  the  baggage  to 
the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where  we  intended 
to  launch  the  canoes,  and  pitched  our 
tents  on  the  open  sandstone  flat.  It 
rained  heavily.  The  little  bees  were  in 
such  swarms  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  Many 
small  stinging  bees  were  with  them,  which 
stung  badly.  We  were  bitten  by  huge 
horseflies,  the  size  of  bumblebees.  More 
serious  annoyance  was  caused  by  the  pium 
and  boroshuda  flies  during  the  hours  of 
daylight,  and  by  the  polvera,  the  sand- 
flies, after  dark.  There  were  a  few  mos- 
quitoes. The  boroshudas  were  the  worst 
pests;  they  brought  the  blood  at  once, 
and  left  marks  that  lasted  for  weeks.  I 
did  my  writing  in  headnet  and  gauntlets. 
Fortunately  we  had  with  us  several  bot- 
tles of  ''fly  dope" — so  named  on  the  label 
• — put  up  with  the  rest  of  our  medicine  by 
Doctor  Alexander  Lambert;  he  had  tested 
it  in  the  north  woods  and  found  it  excel- 
lent. I  had  never  before  been  forced  to 
use  such  an  ointment,  and  had  been  reluc- 
tant to  take  it  with  me;  but  now  I  was 
glad  enough  to  have  it,  and  we  all  of  us 
found  it  exceedingly  useful.  I  would 
never  again  go  into  mosquito  or  sand-fly 
country  without  it.  The  effect  of  an  ap- 
plication wears  off  after  half  an  hour  or  so, 
and  under  many  conditions,  as  when  one 
is  perspiring  freely,  it  is  of  no  use;  but 
there  are  times  when  minute  mosquitoes 
and  gnats  get  through  headnets  and  under 
mosquito-bars,  and  when  the  ointment  oc- 
casionally renewed  may  permit  one  to  get 
sleep  or  rest  which  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  of  attainment.  The  termites 
got  into  our  tent  on  the  sand-flat, 'ate  holes 
in  Cherrie's  mosquito-net  and  poncho, 
and  were  starting  to  work  at  our  duffel- 
bags,  when  we  discovered  them. 

Packing  the  loads  across  was  simple. 
Dragging  the  heavy  dugouts  was  labor. 
The  biggest  of  the  two  waterlogged  ones 
was  the  heaviest.  Lyra  and  Kermit  did 
the  job.  All  the  men  were  employed  at  it 
except  the  cook  and  one  man  who  was 
down  with  fever.  A  road  was  chopped 
through  the  forest  and  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred stout  six-foot  poles,  or  small  logs, 
were  cut  as  rollers  and  placed  about  two 
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yards  apart.  With  block  and  tackle  the 
seven  dugouts  were  hoisted  out  of  the 
river  up  the  steep  banks,  and  up  the  rise  of 
ground  until  the  level  was  reached.  Then 
the  men  harnessed  themselves  two  by 
two  on  the  drag-rope,  while  one  of  their 
number  pried  behind  with  a  lever,  and  the 
canoe,  bumping  and  sliding,  was  twitched 
through  the  woods.  Over  the  sandstone 
flats  there  wxre  some  ugly  ledges,  but  on 
the  w^hole  the  course  was  down-hill  and 
relatively  easy.  Looking  at  the  way  the 
work  was  done,  at  the  good  will,  the  en- 
durance, and  the  bull-like  strength  of  the 
camaradas,  and  at  the  intelligence  and  the 
unwearied  efforts  of  their  commanders, 
one  could  but  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  energy  and 
the  power  that  are  so  often  possessed  by, 
and  that  may  be  so  readily  developed  in, 
the  men  of  the  tropics.  Another  subject 
of  perpetual  wonder  is  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain men  who  stay  at  home,  and  still  more 
the  attitude  of  certain  men  who  travel 
under  easy  conditions,  and  who  belittle 
the  achievements  of  the  real  explorers 
of,  the  real  adventurers  in,  the  great  wil- 
derness. The  impostors  and  romancers 
among  explorers  or  would-be  explorers  and 
wilderness  wanderers  have  been  unusually 
prominent  in  connection  with  South  Amer- 
ica (although  the  conspicuous  ones  are  not 
South  Americans,  by  the  way) ;  and  these 
are  fit  subjects  for  condemnation  and  de- 
rision. But  the  work  of  the  genuine  ex- 
plorer and  wilderness  wanderer  is  fraught 
with  fatigue,  hardship,  and  danger.  Many 
of  the  men  of  little  know^ledge  talk  glibly 
of  portaging  as  if  it  were  simple  and  easy. 
A  portage  over  rough  and  unknown 
ground  is  always  a  work  of  difficulty  and 
of  some  risk  to  the  canoe;  and  in  the  un- 
trodden, or  even  in  the  unfrequented, 
wilderness  risk  to  the  canoe  is  a  serious 
matter.  This  particular  portage  at  Na- 
vaite  Rapids  was  far  from  being  unusually 
difficult;  yet  it  not  only  cost  two  and  a 
half  days  of  severe  and  incessant  labor, 
but  it  cost  something  in  damage  to  the 
canoes.  One  in  particular,  the  one  in 
which  I  had  been  journeying,  was  split 
in  a  manner  which  caused  us  serious  un- 
easiness as  to  how  long,  even  after  being 
patched,  it  would  last.  Where  the  canoes 
were  launched,  the  bank  was  sheer,  and 
one  of  the  waterlogged  canoes  filled  and 


went  to  the  bottom;  and  there  was  more 
work  in  raising  it. 

We  were  still  wholly  unable  to  tell  where 
we  were  going  or  what  lay  ahead  of  us. 
Round  the  camp-fire,  after  supper,  we  held 
endless  discussions  and  hazarded  all  kinds 
of  guesses  on  both  subjects.  The  river 
might  bend  sharply  to  the  west  and  enter 
the  Gy-Parana  high  up  or  low  down ;  or  go 
north  to  the  Madeira;  or  bend  eastward 
and  enter  the  Tapajos.  Lyra  inclined  to 
the  first,  and  Colonel  Rondon  to  the  sec- 
ond, of  these  propositions.  We  did  not 
know  whether  we  had  one  hundred  or 
eight  hundred  kilometres  to  go,  whether 
the  stream  would  be  fairly  smooth  or 
whether  we  would  encounter  waterfalls, 
or  rapids,  or  even  some  big  marsh  or  lake. 
We  could  not  tell  whether  or  not  we 
would  meet  hostile  Indians,  although  no 
one  of  us  ever  went  ten  yards  from  camp 
without  his  rifle.  We  had  no  idea  how 
much  time  the  trip  would  take.  We  had 
entered  a  land  of  unknown  possibilities. 

We  started  down-stream  again  early  in 
the  afternoon  of  March  5.  Our  hands  and 
faces  were  swollen  from  the  bites  and 
stings  of  the  insect  pests  at  the  sand-flat 
camp,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  once  more  to 
be  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  they 
did  not  come,  in  any  numbers,  while  we 
were  in  motion.  The  current  was  swift, 
but  the  river  was  so  deep  that  there  were 
no  serious  obstructions.  Twice  we  went 
down  over  slight  riffles  which  in  the  dry 
season  were  doubtless  rapids;  and  once  we 
struck  a  spot  where  many  whirlpools 
marked  the  presence  underneath  of  bowl- 
ders which  would  have  been  above  water 
had  not  the  river  been  so  swollen  by  the 
rains.  The  distance  we  covered  in  a  day 
going  down-stream  would  have  taken  us 
a  week  if  we  had  been  going  up.  The 
course  wound  hither  and  thither,  some- 
times in  sigmoid  curves;  but  the  general 
direction  was  east  of  north.  As  usual,  it 
was  very  beautiful;  and  we  never  could 
tell  what  might  appear  around  any  curve. 
In  the  forest  that  rose  on  either  hand  were 
tall  rubber-trees.  The  surveying  canoes, 
'as  usual,  went  first,  while  I  shepherded 
the  two  pairs  of  lashed  cargo  canoes.  I 
kept  them  always  between  me  and  the 
surveying  canoes;  ahead  of  me  until  I 
passed  the  surveying  canoes,  then  behind 
me  until  after  an  hour  or  so  I  had  chosen  a 
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place  to  camp.  There  was  so  much  over- 
flowed ground  that  it  took  us  some  Httle 
time  this  afternoon  before  we  found  a  flat 
place  high  enough  to  be  dry.  Just  before 
reaching  camp  Cherrie  shot  a  jacu,  a  hand- 
some bird  somewhat  akin  to,  but  much 
smaller  than,  a  turkey;  after  Cherrie  had 
taken  its  skin,  its  body  made  an  excellent 
can] a.  We  saw  parties  of  monkeys;  and 
the  false  bell-birds  uttered  their  ringing 
whistles  in  the  dense  timber  around  our 
tents.  The  giant  ants,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long,  were  rather  too  plentiful 
around  this  camp;  one  stung  Kermit;  it 
was  almost  like  the  sting  of  a  small  scor- 
pion, and  pained  severely  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  This  half-day  we  made  twelve 
kilometres. 

On  the  following  day  we  made  nineteen 
kilometres,  the  river  twisting  in  every  di- 
rection, but  in  its  general  course  running 
a  little  west  of  north.  Once  we  stopped  at 
a  bee-tree,  to  get  honey.  The  tree  was  a 
towering  giant,  of  the  kind  called  milk- 
tree,  because  a  thick  milky  juice  runs 
freely  from  any  cut.  Our  camaradas 
eagerly  drank  the  white  fluid  that  flowed 
from  the  wounds  made  by  their  axes.  I 
tried  it.  The  taste  was  not  unpleasant, 
but  it  left  a  sticky  feeling  in  the  mouth. 
The  helmsman  of  my  boat,  Luiz,  a  power- 
ful negro,  chopped  into  the  tree,  balan- 
cing himself  with  springy  ease  on  a  slight 
scaffolding.  The  honey  was  in  a  hollow, 
and  had  been  made  by  medium-sized 
stingless  bees.  At  the  mouth  of  the  hol- 
low they  had  built  a  curious  entrance  of 
their  own,  in  the  shape  of  a  spout  of  wax 
about  a  foot  long.  At  the  opening  the 
walls  of  the  spout  showed  the  wax  forma- 
tion, but  elsewhere  it  had  become  in  color 
and  texture  indistinguishable  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  honey  was  delicious, 
sweet  and  yet  with  a  tart  flavor.  The 
comb  differed  much  from  that  of  our 
honey-bees.  The  honey-cells  were  very 
large;  and  the  brood-cells,  which  were 
small,  were  in  a  single  instead  of  a  double 
row.  By  this  tree  I  came  across  an  ex- 
ample of  genuine  concealing  coloration. 
A  huge  tree-toad,  the  size  of  a  bullfrog, 
was  seated  upright — not  squatted  flat — 
on  a  big  rotten  limb.  It  was  absolutely 
motionless;  the  yellow  brown  of  its  back, 
and  its  dark  sides,  exactly  harmonized  in 
color  with  the  light  and  dark  patches  on 


the  log;  the  color  was  as  concealing,  here 
in  its  natural  surroundings,  as  is  the  color 
of  our  common  wood-frog  among  the  dead 
leaves  of  our  woods.  When  I  stirred  it  up 
it  jumped  to  a  small  twig,  catching  hold 
with  the  disks  of  its  finger-tips,  and  bal- 
ancing itself  with  unexpected  ease  for  so 
big  a  creature;  and  then  hopped  to  the 
ground  and  again  stood  motionless.  Evi- 
dently it  trusted  for  safety  to  escaping  ob- 
servation. We  saw  some  monkeys,  and 
fresh  tapir  sign;  and  Kermit  shot  a  jacu 
for  the  pot. 

At  about  three  o'clock  I  was  in  the  lead, 
when  the  current  began  to  run  more 
quickly.  We  passed  over  one  or  two  de- 
cided ripples,  and  then  heard  the  roar  of 
rapids  ahead,  while  the  stream  began  to 
race.  We  drove  the  canoe  into  the  bank, 
and  then  went  down  a  tapir  trail,  which 
led  alongside  the  river,  to  reconnoitre.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile's  walk  showed  us  that 
there  were  big  rapids  down  which  the  ca- 
noes could  not  go;  and  we  returned  to  the 
landing.  All  the  canoes  had  gathered 
there,  and  Rondon,  Lyra,  and  Kermit 
started  down-stream  to  explore.  They 
returned  in  an  hour,  with  the  information 
that  the  rapids  continued  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, with  falls  and  steep  pitches  of 
broken  water;  and  that  the  portage  would 
take  several  days.  We  made  camp  just 
above  the  rapids.  Ants  swarmed  and 
some  of  them  bit  savagely.  Our  men,  in 
clearing  away  the  forest  for  our  tents,  left 
several  very  tall  and  slender  accashy 
palms;  the  bole  of  this  palm  is  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  and  is  crowned  with  delicate 
gracefully  curved  fronds.  We  had  come 
along  the  course  of  the  river  almost  ex- 
actly a  hundred  kilometres;  it  had  twisted 
so  that  we  were  only  about  fifty-five  kilo- 
metres north  of  our  starting-point.  The 
rock  was  porphyritic. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  we  spent  in  car- 
rying the  loads  and  dragging  and  floating 
the  dugouts  past  the  series  of  rapids  at 
whose  head  we  had  stopped. 

The  first  day  we  shifted  camp  a  kilo- 
metre and  a  half  to  the  foot  of  this  series 
of  rapids.  This  was  a  charming  and  pic- 
turesque camp.  It  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
river,  where  there  was  a  little  shallow  bay 
with  a  beach  of  firm  sand.  In  the  water, 
at  the  middle  point  of  the  beach,  stood  a 
group  of  three  burity  palms,  their  great 
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trunks  rising  like  columns.  Round  the 
clearing  in  which  our  tents  stood  were 
several  very  big  trees;  two  of  them  were 
rubber-trees.  Kermit  went  down-stream 
five  or  six  kilometres,  and  returned,  hav- 
ing shot  a  jacu  and  found  that  at  the 
point  which  he  had  reached  there  was  an- 
other rapid,  almost  a  fall,  which  would 


Our  canoes  would  not  have  lived  half  a 
minute  in  the  wild  water. 

On  the  second  day  the  canoes  and  loads 
were  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  first 
rapids.  Lyra  cleared  the  path  and  laid 
the  logs  for  rollers,  while  Kermit  dragged 
the  dugouts  up  the  bank  from  the  water 
with  block  and  tackle,  with  strain  of  rope 


From  a  photograph  by  A'er7/tit  Roosevelt. 


Camp  at  Navaite. 


necessitate  our  again  dragging  the  canoes 
over  a  portage.  Antonio  the  Parecis  shot 
a  big  monkey;  of  this  I  was  glad  because 
portaging  is  hard  work,  and  the  men  ap- 
preciated the  meat.  So  far  Cherrie  had 
collected  sixty  birds  on  the  Duvida,  all 
of  them  new  to  the  collection,  and  some 
probably  new  to  science.  We  saw  the 
fresh  sign  of  paca,  agouti,  and  the  small 
peccary,  and  Kermit  with  the  dogs  roused 
a  tapir,  which  crossed  the  river  right 
through  the  rapids;  but  no  one  got  a  shot 
at  it. 

Except  at  one  or  perhaps  two  points  a 
very  big  canoe,  lightly  loaded,  could  prob- 
ably run  all  these  rapids.  But  even  in 
such  a  canoe  it  would  be  silly  to  make  the 
attempt  on  an  exploring  expedition  where 
the  loss  of  a  canoe  or  of  its  contents  means 
disaster;  and  moreover  such  a  canoe  could 
not  be  taken,  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  drag  it  over  the  portages  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  portages  became  inevitable. 


and  muscle.  Then  they  joined  forces,  as 
over  the  uneven  ground  it  needed  the 
united  strength  of  all  their  men  to  get 
the  heavy  dugouts  along.  Meanwhile  the 
colonel  with  one  attendant  measured  the 
distance,  and  then  went  on  a  long  hunt, 
but  saw  no  game.  I  strolled  down  beside 
the  river  for  a  couple  of  miles,  but  also  saw 
nothing.  In  the  dense  tropical  forest  of 
the  Amazonian  basin  hunting  is  very  dif- 
ficult, especially  for  men  who  are  trying 
to  pass  through  the  country  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  On  such  a  trip  as  ours  getting 
game  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 

On  the  following  day  Lyra  and  Kermit 
brought  down  the  canoes  and  loads,  with 
hard  labor,  to  the  little  beach  by  the 
three  palms  where  our  tents  were  pitched. 
Many  pacovas  grew  round  about.  The 
men  used  their  immense  leaves,  some  of 
which  were  twelve  feet  long  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  to  roof  the  flimsy  shelters 
under  which  they  hung  their  hammocks. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

I  did  my  writing  in  headnet  and  gauntlets. — Page  420. 


I  went  into  the  woods,  but  in  the  tangle  of 
vegetation  it  would  have  been  a  mere 
hazard  had  I  seen  any  big  animal.  Gen- 
erally the  woods  were  silent  and  empty. 
Now  and  then  little  troops  of  birds  of 
many  kinds  passed — woodhewers,  ant- 
thrushes,  tanagers,  flycatchers — as  in  the 
spring  and  fall  similar  troops  of  warblers, 
chickadees,  and  nuthatches  pass  through 
our  northern  woods.  On  the  rocks  and 
on  the  great  trees  by  the  river  grew  beau- 
tiful white  and  lilac  orchids — the  sobralia, 
of  sweet  and  delicate  fragrance.  For  the 
moment  my  own  books  seemed  a  trifle 
heavy,  and  perhaps  I  would  have  found 
the  day  tedious  if  Kermit  had  not  lent  me 
the  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse.  Eus- 
tache  Deschamps,  Joachim  du  Bellay, 
Ronsard,  the  delightful  La  Fontaine,  the 
delightful  but  appalling  Villon,  Victor 
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Hugo's  "Guitare,"  Madame  Desbordes- 
Valmore's  lines  on  the  little  girl  and  her 
pillow,  as  dear  little  verses  about  a  child 
as  ever  were  written — these  and  many 
others  comforted  me  much,  as  I  read 
them  in  headnet  and  gauntlets,  sitting  on 
a  log  by  an  unknown  river  in  the  Amazo- 
nian forest. 

On  the  loth  we  again  embarked  and 
made  a  kilometre  and  a  half,  spending 
most  of  the  time  in  getting  past  two  more 
rapids.  Near  the  first  of  these  we  saw  a 
small  cayman,  a  jacare-tinga.  At  each 
set  of  rapids  the  canoes  were  unloaded  and 
the  loads  borne  past  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  camaradas;  three  of  the  canoes  were 
paddled  down  by  a  couple  of  naked  pad- 
dlers  apiece;  and  the  two  sets  of  double 
canoes  were  let  down  by  ropes,  one  of  one 
couple  being  swamped  but  rescued  and 
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brought  safely  to  shore  on  each  occa- 
sion. One  of  the  men  was  upset  while 
working  in  the  swift  water,  and  his  face 
was  cut  against  the  stones.  Lyra  and  Ker- 
mit  did  the  actual  work  with  the  cama- 
radas.  Kermit,  dressed  substantially  hke 
the  camaradas  themselves,  worked  in  the 
water,  and,  as  the  overhanging  branches 
were  thronged  with  crowds  of  biting  and 
stinging  ants,  he  was  marked  and  blis- 
tered over  his  whole  body.  Indeed,  we  all 
suffered  more  or  less  from  these  ants; 
while  the  swarms  of  biting  flies  grew  con- 
stantly more  numerous.  The  termites 
ate  holes  in  my  helmet  and  also  in  the 
cover  of  my  cot.     Every  one  else  had  a 


hammock.  At  this  camp  we  had  come 
down  the  river  102  kilometres,  according 
to  the  surveying  records,  and  in  height 
had  descended  nearly  100  metres,  as  shown 
by  the  aneroid — although  an  aneroid  can- 
not be  depended  on  for  absolute  accuracy 
of  results. 

Next  morning  we  found  that  during 
the  night  we  had  met  with  a  serious  mis- 
fortune. We  had  halted  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids.  The  canoes  were  moored  to 
trees  on  the  bank,  at  the  tail  of  the  broken 
water.  The  two  old  canoes,  although  one 
of  them  was  our  biggest  cargo-carrier, 
were  waterlogged  and  heavy,  and  one  of 
them  was  leaking.     In  the  night  the  river 


trom  a  photograph  by  Kermit  Roosevelt, 


Lieutenant  Lyra  with  the  canoes. 
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From  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 


Ferns,  lilies,  and  palms. 
Character  of  vegetation  along  the  bank  of  the  Diivida. 


rose.  The  leaky  canoe,  which  at  best 
was  too  low  in  the  water,  must  have  grad- 
ually filled  from  the  wash  of  the  waves. 
It  sank,  dragging  down  the  other;  they 
began  to  roll,  bursting  their  moorings; 
and  in  the  morning  they  had  disappeared. 
A  canoe  w^as  launched  to  look  for  them; 
but,  rolling  over  the  bowlders  on  the  rocky 
bottom,  they  had  at  once  been  riven 
asunder,  and  the  big  fragments  that  were 
soon  found,  floating  in  eddies,  or  along  the 
shore,  showed  that  it  was  useless  to  look 
farther.  We  called  these  rapids  Broken 
Canoe  Rapids. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to  stop  for 
some  days;  thanks  to  the  rapids  we  had 
made  slow  progress,  and  with  our  neces- 
sarily limited  supply  of  food,  and  no  knowl- 
edge w^hatever  of  what  was  ahead  of  us, 
it  was  important  to  make  good  time. 
But  there  was  no  alternative.  We  had 
to  build  either  one  big  canoe  or  two  small 
ones.  It  was  raining  heavily  as  the  men 
started  to  explore  in  different  directions 
for  good  canoe  trees.  Three — which  ul- 
timately proved  not  very  good  for  the 
purpose — were  found  close  to  camp:  splen- 
did-looking trees,  one  of  them  five  feet 
in  diameter  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  axemen  immediately  attacked  this  one 
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under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Ron- 
don.  Lyra  and  Kermit  started  in  oppo- 
site directions  to  hunt.  Lyra  killed  a  jacu 
for  us,  and  Kermit  killed  two  monkeys 
for  the  men.  Toward  nightfall  it  cleared. 
The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  the  foam- 
ing river  gleamed  like  silver. 

Our  men  were  ''regional  volunteers," 
that  is,  they  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Telegraphic  Commission  especially  to 
do  this  wilderness  work,  and  were  highly 
paid,  as  was  fitting  in  view  of  the  toil, 
hardship,  and  hazard  to  life  and  health. 
Two  of  them  had  been  with  Colonel  Ron- 
don  during  his  eight  months'  exploration 
in  1909,  at  which  time  his  men  were  regu- 
lars, from  his  own  battalion  of  engineers. 
His  four  aides  during  the  closing  months 
of  this  trip  w^ere  Lieutenants  Lyra,  Ama- 
rante,  Alencarliense,  and  Pyrineu.  The 
naturalist  Miranda  Ribeiro  also  accom- 
panied him.  This  was  the  year  when, 
marching  on  foot  through  an  absolutely 
unknown  wilderness,  the  colonel  and  his 
partyfinally  reached  the  Gy-Parana,  which 
on  the  maps  was  then  (and  on  most  maps 
is  now)  placed  in  an  utterly  wrong  course, 
and  over  a  degree  out  of  its  real  position. 
When  they  reached  the  affluents  of  the 
Gy-Parana  a  third  of  the  members  of  the 
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party  were  so  weak  with  fever  that  they 
could  hardly  crawl.  They  had  no  bag- 
gage. Their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and 
some  of  the  men  were  almost  naked.  For 
months  they  had  had  no  food  except  what 
little  game  they  shot/  and  especially  the 
wild  fruits  and  nuts;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  great  abundance  of  the  Brazil-nuts 
they  would  all  have  died.  At  the  first  big 
stream  they  encountered  they  built  a  ca- 
noe, and  Alencarliense  took  command  of 
it  and  descended  to  map  the  course  of  the 
river.  With  him  went  Ribeiro,  the  doc- 
tor Tanageira,  who  could  no  longer  walk 
on  account  of  the  ulceration  of  one  foot, 
three  men  whom  the  fever  had  rendered 


unable  longer  to  walk,  and  six  men  who 
were  as  yet  well  enough  to  handle  the 
canoe.  By  the  time  the  remainder  of 
the  party  came  to  the  next  navigable  riv- 
er eleven  more  fever-stricken  men  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  their  tether. 
Here  they  ran  across  a  poor  devil  who  had 
for  four  months  been  lost  in  the  forest  and 
was  dying  of  slow  starvation.  He  had 
eaten  nothing  but  Brazil-nuts  and  the 
grubs  of  insects.  He  could  no  longer 
walk,  but  could  sit  erect  and  totter  feebly 
for  a  few  feet.  Another  canoe  was  built, 
and  in  it  Pyrineu  started  down-stream 
with  the  eleven  fever  patients  and  the 
starving  wanderer.    Colonel  Rondon  kept 
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From  a  photograph  by  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

Colonel  Rondon's  canoe  stopping  to  take  a  sight. 
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Camaradas  making  paddles. 


up  the  morale  of  his  men  by  still  carry- 
ing out  the  forms  of  military  discipline. 
The  ragged  bugler  had  his  bugle.  Lieu- 
tenant Pyrineu  had  lost  every  particle 
of  his  clothing  except  a  hat  and  a  pair  of 
drawers.  The  half-naked  lieutenant  drew 
up  his  eleven  fever  patients  in  line;  the 
bugle  sounded;  everyone  came  to  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  haggard  colonel  read  out  the 
orders  of  the  day.  Then  the  dugout  with 
its  load  of  sick  men  started  down-stream, 
and  Rondon,  Lyra,  Amarante,  and  the 
twelve  remaining  men  resumed  their  weary 
march.  When  a  fortnight  later  they 
finally  struck  a  camp  of  rubber-gather- 
ers three  of  the  men  were  literally  and 
entirely  naked.  Meanwhile  Amilcar  had 
ascended  the  Jacyparana  a  month  or  two 
previously  with  provisions  to  meet  them; 
for  at  that  time  the  maps  incorrectly 
treated  this  river  as  larger,  instead  of 
smaller,  than  the  Gy-Parana,  which  they 
were  in  fact  descending;  and  Colonel  Ron- 
don  had  supposed  that  they  were  going 
down  the  former  stream.  Amilcar  re- 
turned, after  himself  suffering  much  hard- 
ship and  danger.  The  different  parties  fi- 
nally met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gy-Parana, 
where  it  enters  the  Madeira.  The  lost 
man  whom  they  had  found  seemed  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  and  they  left  him  at  a 
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ranch,  on  the  Madeira,  where  he  could  be 
cared  for;  yet  after  they  had  left  him  they 
heard  that  he  had  died. 

On  the  1 2  th  the  men  were  still  hard  at 
work  hollowing  out  the  hard  wood  of  the 
big  tree,  with  axe  and  adze,  while  watch 
and  ward  were  kept  over  them  to  see  that 
the  idlers  did  not  shirk  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious.  Kermit  and  Lyra  again 
hunted;  the  former  shot  a  curassow,  which 
was  welcome,  as  we  were  endeavoring  in 
all  ways  to  economize  our  food  supply. 
We  were  using  the  tops  of  palms  also.  I 
spent  the  day  hunting  in  the  woods,  for 
the  most  part  by  the  river,  but  saw  noth- 
ing. In  the  season  of  the  rains  game  is 
away  from  the  river,  and  fish  are  scarce 
and  turtles  absent.  Yet  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  in  the  great  silent  forest.  Here  and 
there  grew  immense  trees,  and  on  some  of 
them  mighty  buttresses  sprang  from  the 
base.  The  lianas  and  vines  were  of  every 
size  and  shape.  Some  were  twisted  and 
some  were  not.  Some  came  down  straight 
and  slender  from  branches  a  hundred  feet 
above.  Others  curved  like  long  serpents 
around  the  trunks.  Others  were  like 
knotted  cables.  In  the  shadow  there  was 
little  noise.  The  wind  rarely  moved  the 
hot,  humid  air.  There  were  few  flowers 
or   birds.     Insects   were   altogether   too 
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abundant,  and  even  when  travelling  slowly 
it  was  impossible  always  to  avoid  them — 
not  to  speak  of  our  constant  companions 
the  bees,  mosquitoes,  and  especially  the 
boroshudas  or  blood-sucking  flies.  Now 
while  bursting  through  a  tangle  I  dis- 
turbed a  nest  of  wasps,  whose  resentment 
was  active;  now  I  heedlessly  stepped 
among  the  outliers  of  a  small  party  of  the 
carnivorous  foraging  ants;  now,  grasping 
a  branch  as  I  stumbled,  I  shook  down  a 
shower  of  fire-ants;  and  among  all  these 
my  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by 
the  bite  of  one  of  the  giant  ants,  which 
stung  like  a  hornet,  so  that  I  felt  it  for 
three  hours.  The  camaradas  generally 
went  barefoot  or  only  wore  sandals;  and 
their  ankles  and  feet  were  swollen  and  in- 
flamed from  the  bites  of  the  boroshudas 
and  ants,  some  being  actually  incapaci- 
tated from  work.  All  of  us  suffered  more 
or  less,  our  faces  and  hands  swelling 
slightly  from  the  boroshuda  bites;  and  in 


spite  of  our  clothes  we  were  bitten  all  over 
our  bodies,  chiefly  by  ants  and  the  small 
forest  ticks.  Because  of  the  rain  and  the 
heat  our  clothes  were  usually  wet  when  we 
took  them  off  at  night,  and  just  as  wet  when 
we  put  them  on  again  in  the  morning. 

All  day  on  the  13th  the  men  worked 
at  the  canoe,  making  good  progress.  In 
rolling  and  shifting  the  huge,  heavy  tree- 
trunk  every  one  had  to  assist  now  and 
then.  The  work  continued  until  ten  in 
the  evening,  as  the  weather  was  clear. 
After  nightfall  some  of  the  men  held  can- 
dles and  the  others  plied  axe  or  adze, 
standing  within  or  beside  the  great,  half- 
hollowed  logs,  while  the  flicker  of  the 
lights  showed  the  tropic  forest  rising  in 
the  darkness  round  about.  The  night 
air  was  hot  and  still  and  heavy  with  mois- 
ture. The  men  were  stripped  to  the 
waist.  Olive  and  copper  and  ebony,  their 
skins  glistened  as  if  oiled,  and  rippled  with 
the  ceaseless  play  of  the  thews  beneath. 


From  a  photograph  by  Kerinii  Roosevelt. 

Making  the  big  canue  which  was  soon  afterward  lo.^t. 
The  inside  of  the  loji  has  been  hollowed  out  and  the  men  are  rollinjj  it  over  to  shape  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  work 
was  resumed  in  a  torrential  tropic  down- 
pour. The  canoe  was  finished,  dragged 
down  to  the  water,  and  launched  soon 
after  midday,  and  another  hour  or  so  saw 
us  under  way.  The  descent  was  marked, 
and  the  swollen  river  raced  along.  Sev- 
eral times  w^e  passed  great  whirlpools, 
sometimes  shifting,  sometimes  steady. 
Half  a  dozen  times  we  ran  over  rapids, 
and,  although  they  were  not  high  enough 
to  have  been  obstacles  to  loaded  Ca- 
nadian canoes,  two  of  them  were  serious 
to  us.  Our  heavily  laden,  clumsy  dug- 
outs were  sunk  to  wdthin  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and,  al- 
though they  were  buoyed  on  each  side 
with  bundles  of  burity-palm  branch-stems, 
they  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the 
rapids.  The  tw^o  biggest  rapids  we  only 
just  made,  and  after  each  we  had  hastily 
to  push  ashore  in  order  to  bail.  In  one 
set  of  big  ripples  or  waves  my  canoe  was 
nearly  swamped.  In  a  wilderness,  where 
what  is  ahead  is  absolutely  unknown,  alike 
in  terms  of  time,  space,  and  method — for 
we  had  no  idea  w^here  we  would  come  out, 
how  we  would  get  out,  or  when  we  would 
get  out — it  is  of  vital  consequence  not  to 
lose  one's  outfit,  especially  the  provisions; 
and  yet  it  is  of  only  less  consequence  to  go 
as  rapidly  as  possible  lest  all  the  provi- 
sions be  exhausted  and  the  final  stages  of 
the  expedition  be  accomplished  by  men 
weakened  from  semi-starvation,  and  there- 
fore ripe  for  disaster.  On  this  occasion, 
of  the  two  hazards,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
risk  running  the  rapids;  for  our  progress 
had  been  so  very  slow  that,  unless  we  made 
up  the  time,  it  was  probable  that  we 
would  be  short  of  food  before  we  got 
where  we  could  expect  to  procure  any 
more  except  what  little  the  country,  in  the 
time  of  the  rains  and  floods,  might  yield. 
We  ran  until  after  five,  so  that  the  work  of 
pitching  camp  was  finished  in  the  dark. 
We  had  made  nearly  sixteen  kilometres  in 
a  direction  slightly  east  of  north.  This 
evening  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool. 

The  following  morning,  the  15th  of 
March,  we  started  in  good  season.  For 
six  kilometres  we  drifted  and  paddled 
down  the  swift  river  without  incident. 
At  times  we  saw  lofty  Brazil-nut  trees  ris- 
ing above  the  rest  of  the  forest  on  the 
banks;  and  back  from  the  river  these 


trees  grow  to  enormous  proportions,  tow- 
ering like  giants.  There  were  great  rub- 
ber-trees also,  their  leaves  always  in  sets  of 
threes.  Then  the  ground  on  either  hand 
rose  into  bowlder-strewn,  forest-clad  hills 
and  the  roar  of  broken  water  announced 
that  once  more  our  course  was  checked 
by  dangerous  rapids.  Round  a  bend  we 
came  on  them:  a  wide  descent  of  white 
water,  with  an  island  in  the  middle,  at  the 
upper  edge.  Here  grave  misfortune  be- 
fell us,  and  graver  misfortune  was  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

Kermit,  as  usual,  was  leading  in  his 
canoe.  It  was  the  smallest  and  least  sea- 
worthy of  all.  He  had  in  it  little  except  a 
week's  supply  of  our  boxed  provisions  and 
a  few  tools;  fortunately  none  of  the  focd 
for  the  camaradas.  His  dog  Tregueiro 
was  with  him.  Besides  himself,  the  crew 
consisted  of  two  men:  Joao,  the  helms- 
man, or  pilot  as  he  is  called  in  Brazil,  and 
Simplicio,  the  bowsman.  Both  were  ne- 
groes and  exceptionally  good  men  in  every 
way.  Kermit  halted  his  canoe  on  the  left 
bank,  above  the  rapids,  and  waited  for  the 
colonel's  canoe.  Then  the  colonel  and 
Lyra  walked  down  the  bank  to  see  what 
was  ahead.  Kermit  took  his  canoe  across 
to  the  island,  to  see  whether  the  descent 
could  be  better  accomplished  on  the  other 
side.  Having  made  his  investigation  he 
ordered  the  men  to  return  to  the  bank  he 
had  left,  and  the  dugout  was  headed 
up-stream  accordingly.  Before  they  had 
gone  a  dozen  yards,  the  paddlers  digging 
their  paddles  with  all  their  strength  into 
the  swift  current,  one  of  the  shifting  whirl- 
pools of  which  I  have  spoken  came  down- 
stream, whirled  them  around,  and  swept 
them  so  close  to  the  rapids  that  no  human 
power  could  avoid  going  over  them.  As 
they  were  drifting  into  them  broadside  on, 
Kermit  yelled  to  the  steersman  to  turn  her 
head,  so  as  to  take  them  in  the  only  way 
that  offered  any  chance  whatever  of  safety. 
The  water  came  aboard,  wave  after  wave, 
as  they  raced  down.  They  reached  the 
bottom  with  the  canoe  upright,  but  so  full 
as  barely  to  float,  and  the  paddlers  urged 
her  toward  the  shore.  They  had  nearly 
reached  the  bank  when  another  whirl- 
pool or  whirling  eddy  tore  them  away  and 
hurried  them  back  to  midstream,  where 
the  dugout  filled  and  turned  over.  Joao, 
seizing  the  rope,  started  to  swim  ashore; 


Fro))i  a  phulo^raph  by  Kcn/iU  Kuo^i-i\ii. 

Dragging  the  canoes  over  a  portage  by  means  of  ropes  and  logs. 
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the  rope  was  pulled  from  his  hand,  but  he 
reached  the  bank.  Poor  Simplicio  must 
have  been  pulled  under  at  once,  and  his 
life  beaten  out  on  the  bowlders  beneath 
the  racing  torrent.  He  never  rose  again, 
nor  did  we  ever  recover  his  body.  Kermit 
clutched  his  rifle,  his  favorite  405  Win- 
chester w4th  w^hich  he  had  done  most  of 
his  hunting  both  in  Africa  and  America, 
and  climbed  on  the  bottom  of  the  upset 
boat.  In  a  minute  he  was  swept  into  the 
second  series  of  rapids,  and  whirled  away 
from  the  rolling  boat,  losing  his  rifle.  The 
water  beat  his  helmet  down  over  his  head 
and  face,  and  drove  him  beneath  the  sur- 
face; and  when  he  rose  at  last  he  was 
almost  drowned,  his  breath  and  strength 
almost  spent.  He  was  in  swift  but  quiet 
water;  and  swam  toward  an  overhanging 
branch.  His  jacket  hindered  him,  but  he 
knew  he  was  too  nearly  gone  to  be  able  to 
get  it  off;  and,  thinking  with  the  curious 
calm  one  feels  when  death  is  but  a  mo- 
ment away,  he  realized  that  the  utmost 
his  failing  strength  could  do  was  to  reach 


the  branch.  He  reached,  and  clutched  it, 
and  then  almost  lacked  strength  to  haul 
himself  out  on  the  land.  Good  Tregueiro 
had  faithfully  swum  alongside  him  through 
the  rapids,  and  now  himself  scrambled 
ashore.  It  was  a  very  narrow  escape. 
Kermit  was  a  great  comfort  and  help  to 
me  on  the  trip;  but  the  fear  of  some  fatal 
accident  befalling  him  was  always  a  night- 
mare to  me.  He  was  to  be  married  as 
soon  as  the  trip  was  over;  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  I  could  bear  to  bring  bad 
tidings  to  his  betrothed  and  to  his  mother. 
Simplicio  was  unmarried.  Later  we  sent 
to  his  mother  all  the  money  that  would 
have  been  his  had  he  lived.  The  follow- 
ing morning  we  put  on  one  side  of  the  post 
erected  to  mark  our  camping-spot  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  in  Portuguese: 

"In  these  rapids  died  poor  Simplicio." 

On  an  expedition  such  as  ours  death  is 
one  of  the  accidents  that  may  at  any  time 
occur,  and  narrow  escapes  from  death  are 


J-rom  a  pliotograph  by  Kermit  Roosevelt. 

We  bathed  and  swam  in  the  river,  although  in  it  we  caught  piranhas. — Page  442. 
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too  common  to  be  felt  as  they  would  be 
felt  elsewhere.  One  mourns  sincerely,  but 
mourning  cannot  interfere  with  labor. 
We  immediately  proceeded  with  the  work 
of  the  portage.  From  the  head  to  the  tail 
of  this  series  of  rapids  the  distance  was 
about  six  hundred  yards.  A  path  was  cut 
along  the  bank,  over  which  the  loads  were 
brought.  The  empty  canoes  ran  the  rapids 
without  mishap,  each  with  two  skilled  pad- 
dlers.  One  of  the  canoes  almost  ran  into  a 
swimming  tapir  at  the  head  of  the  rapids ;  it 
went  down  the  rapids,  and  then  climbed  out 
of  the  river.  Kermit ,  accompanied  by  Joao, 
went  three  or  four  miles  down  the  river, 
looking  for  the  body  of  Simplicio  and  for 
the  sunk  canoe.  He  found  neither.  But 
he  found  a  box  of  provisions  and  a  paddle, 
and  salvaged  both  by  swimming  into  mid- 
stream after  them.  He  also  found  that  a 
couple  of  kilometres  below  there  was  an- 
other rapids,  and  following  it  on  the  left- 
hand  bank  to  the  foot  he  found  that  it  was 
worse  than  the  one  we  had  just  passed, 
and  impassable  for  canoes  on  this  left- 
hand  side. 

We  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  we 
had  just  passed.  There  were  many  small 
birds  here,  but  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  see  or  shoot  them  in  the  lofty  tree-tops, 
and  to  find  them  in  the  tangle  beneath 
if  they  were  shot.  However,  Cherrie  got 
four  species  new  to  the  collection.  One 
was  a  tiny  hummer,  one  of  the  species 
known  as  wood-stars,  with  dainty  but  not 
brilliant  plumage;  its  kind  is  never  found 
except  in  the  deep,  dark  woods,  not  com- 
ing out  into  the  sunshine.  Its  crop  was 
filled  with  ants;  when  shot  it  was  feeding 
at  a  cluster  of  long  red  flowers.  He  also 
got  a  very  handsome  trogon  and  an  ex- 
quisite little  tanager,  as  brilliant  as  a 
cluster  of  jewels;  its  throat  was  lilac,  its 
breast  turquoise,  its  crown  and  forehead 
topaz,  while  above  it  was  glossy  purple- 
black,  the  lower  part  of  the  back  ruby-red. 
This  tanager  was  a  female;  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  male  is  more  brilliant- 
ly colored.  The  fourth  bird  was  a  queer 
hawk  of  the  genus  ibycter ;  black,  with  a 
white  belly,  naked  red  cheeks  and  throat, 
and  red  legs  and  feet.  Its  crop  was  filled 
with  the  seeds  of  fruits  and  a  few  insect 
remains;  an  extraordinary  diet  for  a  hawk. 

The  morning  of  the  i6th  was  dark  and 
gloomy.  Through  sheets  of  blinding  rain 
Vol.  LVI.— 48 


we  left  our  camp  of  misfortune  for  another 
camp  where  misfortune  also  awaited  us. 
Less  than  half  an  hour  took  our  dugouts 
to  the  head  of  the  rapids  below.  As  Ker- 
mit had  already  explored  the  left-hand 
side.  Colonel  Rondon  and  Lyra  went  down 
the  right-hand  side  and  found  a  channel 
which  led  round  the  worst  part,  so  that 
they  deemed  it  possible  to  let  down  the 
canoes  by  ropes  from  the  bank.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  was  about 
a  kilometre.  While  the  loads  were  being 
brought  down  the  left  bank,  Luiz  and 
Antonio  Correa,  our  two  best  watermen, 
started  to  take  a  canoe  down  the  right  side, 
and  Colonel  Rondon  walked  ahead  to  see 
anything  he  could  about  the  river.  He 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  our  three  dogs, 
Lobo.  After  walking  about  a  kilometre 
he  heard  ahead  a  kind  of  howling  noise, 
which  he  thought  was  made  by  spider 
monkeys.  He  walked  in  the  direction 
and  Lobo  ran  ahead.  In  a  minute  he 
heard  Lobo  yell  with  pain,  and  then,  still 
yelping,  come  toward  him,  while  the  crea- 
ture that  was  howling  also  approached,  ' 
evidently  in  pursuit.  In  a  moment  a  sec- 
ond yell  from  Lobo,  followed  by  silence, 
announced  that  he  was  dead;  and  the 
sound  of  the  howling,  when  near,  con- 
vinced Rondon  that  the  dog  had  been 
killed  by  an  Indian,  doubtless  with  two 
arrows.  Probably  the  Indian  was  howl- 
ing to  lure  the  spider  monkeys  toward  him. 
Rondon  fired  his  rifle  in  the  air,  to  warn 
off  the  Indian  or  Indians,  who  in  all  prob- 
ability had  never  seen  a  civilized  man, 
and  certainly  could  not  imagine  that  one 
was  in  the  neighborhood.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  where  the 
portage  was  still  going  on,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Lyra,  Kermit,  and  Antonio 
the  Parecis  Indian,  walked  back  to  where 
Lobo's  body  lay.  Sure  enough  he  found 
him,  slain  by  two  arrows.  One  arrow- 
head was  in  him,  and  near  by  was  a  strange 
stick  used  in  the  very  primitive  method 
of  fishing  of  all  these  Indians.  Antonio 
recognized  its  purpose.  The  Indians,  who 
were  apparently  two  or  three  in  number, 
had  fled.  Some  beads  and  trinkets  were 
left  on  the  spot  to  show  that  we  were  not 
angry  and  were  friendly. 

Meanwhile  Cherrie  stayed  at  the  head 
and  I  at  the  foot  of  the  portage  as  guards. 
Luiz  and  Antonio  Correa  brought  down 
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one  canoe  safely.  The  next  was  the  new 
canoe,  which  was  very  large  and  heavy, 
being  made  of  wood  that  would  not  float. 
In  the  rapids  the  rope  broke,  and  the  ca- 
noe was  lost,  Luiz  being  nearly  drowned. 

It  was  a  very  bad  thing  to  lose  the 
canoe,  but  it  was  even  worse  to  lose  the 
rope  and  pulleys.  This  meant  that  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to  hoist 
big  canoes  up  even  small  hills  or  rocky 
hillocks,  such  as  had  been  so  frequent  be- 
side the  many  rapids  we  had  encountered. 
It  was  not  wise  to  spend  the  four  days 
necessary  to  build  new  canoes  where  we 
were,  in  danger  of  attack  from  the  In- 
dians. Moreover,  new  rapids  might  be 
very  near,  in  which  case  the  new  canoes 
would  hamper  us.  Yet  the  four  remain- 
ing canoes  would  not  carry  all  the  loads 
and  all  the  men,  no  matter  how  we  cut 
the  loads  down;  and  we  intended  to  cut 
everything  down  at  once.  We  had  been 
gone  eighteen  days.  We  had  used  over 
a  third  of  our  food.  We  had  gone  only  125 
kilometres,  and  it  was  probable  that  we 
had  at  least  five  times,  perhaps  six  or 
seven  times,  this*  distance  still  to  go.  We 
had  taken  a  fortnight  to  descend  rapids 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  less  than 
seventy  yards  of  fall;  a  very  few  yards  of 
fall  make  a  dangerous  rapid  when  the 
river  is  swollen  and  swift  and  there  are 
obstructions.  We  only  had  one  aneroid 
to  determine  our  altitude;  and  therefore 
could  make  merely  a  loose  approximation 
to  it;  but  we  probably  had  between  two 
and  three  times  this  descent  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  rapids  ahead  of  us.  So  far  the 
country  had  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
food  except  palm-tops.  We  had  lost  four 
canoes  and  one  man .  We  were  in  the  coun- 
try of  wild  Indians,  who  shot  well  with  their 
bows.  It  behooved  us  to  go  warily,  but 
also  to  make  all  speed  possible,  if  we  were 
to  avoid  serious  trouble. 

The  best  plan  seemed  to  be  to  march 
thirteen  men  down  along  the  bank,  while 
the  remaining  canoes,  lashed  two  and  two, 
floated  down  beside  them.  If  after  two 
or  three  days  we  found  no  bad  rapids,  and 
there  seemed  a  reasonable  chance  of  go- 
ing some  distance  at  decent  speed,  we 
could  then  build  the  new  canoes — pref- 
erably two  small  ones,  this  time,  instead 
of  one  big  one.  We  left  all  the  baggage 
we  could.     We  were  already  down  as  far 


as  comfort  would  permit;  but  we  now 
struck  off  much  of  the  comfort.  Cherrie, 
Kermit,  and  I  had  been  sleeping  under  a 
very  light  fly;  and  there  was  another  small 
light  tent  for  one  person  kept  for  possible 
emergencies.  The  last  was  given  to  me 
for  my  cot,  and  all  five  of  the  others  swung 
their  hammocks  under  the  big  fly.  This 
meant  that  we  left  two  big  and  heavy 
tents  behind.  A  box  of  surveying  instru- 
ments was  abandoned.  Each  of  us  got 
his  personal  belongings  down  to  one  box 
or  duffel-bag — although  there  was  only  a 
small  diminution  thus  made,  because  we 
had  so  little  that  the  only  way  to  make  a 
serious  diminution  was  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  clothes  on  our  backs. 

The  biting  flies  and  ants  were  to  us  a 
source  of  discomfort  and  at  times  of  what 
could  fairly  be  called  torment.  But  to 
the  camaradas,  most  of  whom  went  bare- 
foot or  only  wore  sandals — and  they  never 
did  or  would  wear  shoes — the  effect  was 
more  serious.  They  wrapped  their  legs 
and  feet  in  pieces  of  canvas  or  hide;  and 
the  feet  of  three  of  them  became  so  swol- 
len that  they  were  crippled  and  could  not 
walk  any  distance.  The  doctor,  whose 
courage  and  cheerfulness  never  flagged, 
took  excellent  care  of  them.  Thanks  to 
him  there  had  been  among  them  hitherto 
but  one  or  two  slight  cases  of  fever.  He 
administered  to  each  man  daily  a  half- 
gram — nearly  eight  grains — of  quinine, 
and  every  third  or  fourth  day  a  double 
dose. 

The  following  morning  Colonel  Rondon, 
Lyra,  Kermit,  Cherrie,  and  nine  of  the 
camaradas  started  in  single  file  down  the 
bank,  while  the  doctor  and  I  went  in  the 
two  double  canoes,  with  six  camaradas, 
three  of  them  the  invalids  with  swollen 
feet.  We  halted  continually,  as  we  went 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  the  walkers; 
and  we  traced  the  course  of  the  river. 
After  forty  minutes'  actual  going  in  the 
boats  we  came  to  some  rapids;  the  un- 
loaded canoes  ran  them  without  difficulty, 
while  the  loads  were  portaged.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  were  again  under  way, 
but  in  ten  minutes  came  to  other  rapids, 
where  the  river  ran  among  islands,  and 
there  were  several  big  curls.  The  clumsy, 
heavily  laden  dugouts,  lashed  in  couples, 
were  unwieldy  and  hard  to  handle.  The 
rapids  came  just  round  a  sharp  bend,  and 
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we  got  caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  in  our  course  (for  the  rapids  generally 
swift  water  and  had  to  run  the  first  set  of  came  where  there  were  hills)  and  for  the 
rapids  in  consequence.  We  in  the  lead-  moment  deflected  the  river  westward  from 
ing  pair  of  dugouts  were  within  an  ace  its  general  down-hill  trend  to  the  north, 
of  coming  to  grief  on  some  big  bowlders  There  was  no  longer  any  question  that  the 
against  which  we  were  swept  by  a  cross  Diivida  was  a  big  river,  a  river  of  real 
current  at  the  turn.  All  of  us  paddling  importance.  It  was  not  a  minor  affluent 
hard — scraping  and  bumping — we  got  of  some  other  affluent.  But  we  were  still 
through  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,  and  man-  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  where  it  came  out. 
aged  to  make  the  bank  and  moor  our  It  was  still  possible,  although  exceedingly 
dugouts.  It  was  a  narrow  escape  from  improbable  that  it  entered  the  Gy-Parana, 
grave  disaster.  The  second  pair  of  lashed  as  another  river  of  substantially  the  same 
dugouts  profited  by  our  experience,  made  size,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  much  more 
the  run — with  risk,  but  with  less  risk —  likely,  but  not  probable,  that  it  entered 
and  moored  beside  us.  Then  all  the  loads  the  Tapajos.  It  was  probable,  although 
were  taken  out,  and  the  empty  canoes  far  from  certain,  that  it  entered  the  Ma- 
were  run  down  through  the  least  danger-  deira  low  down,  near  its  point  of  junction 
ous  channels  among  the  islands.  with  the  Amazon.     In  this  event  it  was 

This  was  a  long  portage  and  we  camped  likely,  although  again  far  from  certain, 

at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  having  made  that  its  mouth  would  prove  to  be  the 

nearly  seven  kilometres.     Here  a  little  Aripuanan.     The  Aripuanan  does  not  ap- 

river,  a  rapid  stream  of  volume  equal  to  pear  on  the  maps  as  a  river  of  any  size; 

the  Duvida  at  the  point  where  we  first  on  a  good  standard  map  of  South  Amer- 

embarked,  joined  from  the  west.     Colo-  ica  which  I  had  with  me  its  name  does 

nel  Rondon  and  Kermit  came  to  it  first,  not  appear  at  all,  although  a  dotted  indi- 

and  the  former  named  it  Rio  Kermit.  cation  of  a  small  river  or  creek  at  about 

There  was  in  it  a  waterfall  about  six  or  the  right  place  probably  represents  it. 

eight  feet  high,  just  above  the  junction.  Nevertheless,  from  the  report  of  one  of  his 

Here   we    found   plenty    of   fish.     Lyra  lieutenants  who  had  examined  its  mouth, 

caught  two  pacu,  good-sized,  deep-bodied  and  from  the  stories  of  the  rubber-gath- 

fish.     They  were  delicious  eating.     An-  erers,  or  seringuerros.  Colonel  Rondon  had 

tonio   the  Parecis  said   that   these  fish  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the 

never  came  up  heavy  rapids  in  which  largest  affluent  of  the  Madeira,  with  such 

there  were  falls  they  had  to  jump.     We  a  body  of  water  that  it  must  have  a  big 

could  only  hope  that  he  was  correct,  as  in  drainage   basin.     He   thought   that   the 

that  case  the  rapids  we  would  encounter  Duvida  was  probably  one  of  its  head 

in  the  future  would  rarely  be  so  serious  streams — although    every   existing   map 

as  to  necessitate  our  dragging  the  heavy  represented  the  lay  of  the  land  to  be  such 

dugouts  over  land.     Passing  the  rapids  as  to  render  impossible  the  existence  of 

we  had  hitherto  encountered  had  meant  such  a  river  system  and  drainage  basin, 

severe  labor  and  some  danger.     But  the  The  rubber-gatherers  reported  that  they 

event  showed  that  he  was  mistaken.     The  had  gone  many  days'  journey  up  the  river, 

worst  rapids  were  ahead  of  us.  to  a  point  where  there  was  a  series  of 

While  our  course  as  a  whole  had  been  heavy  rapids  with  above  them  the  junc- 
almost  due  north,  and  sometimes  east  of  tion-point  of  two  large  rivers,  one  entering 
north,  yet  where  there  were  rapids  the  from  the  west.  Beyond  this  they  had  dif- 
river  had  generally,  although  not  always,  ficulties  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
turned  westward.  This  seemed  to  indi-  dians;  and  where  the  junction-point  was 
cate  that  to  the  east  of  us  there  was  a  low  no  one  could  say.  On  the  chance  Colonel 
northward  projection  of  the  central  pla-  Rondon  had  directed  one  of  his  subordi- 
teau  across  which  we  had  travelled  on  nate  officers.  Lieutenant  Pyrineu,  to  try 
mule-back.  This  is  the  kind  of  projec-  to  meet  us,  with  boats  and  provisions,  by 
tion  that  appears  on  the  maps  of  this  ascending  the  Aripuanan  to  the  point  of 
region  as  a  sierra.  Probably  it  sent  low  entry  of  its  first  big  affluent.  This  was 
spurs  to  the  west,  and  the  farthest  points  the  course  followed  when  Amilcar  had 
of  these  spurs  now  and  then  caused  rapids  been  directed  to  try  to  meet  the  explorers 
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who  in  1909  came  down  the  Gy-Parana.  but  no  other  opening.     They  were  dark 

At  that  time  the  effort  was  a  failure,  and  inside,  doubtless  as  a  protection  against 

the  two  parties  never  met;  but  we  might  the  swarms  of  biting  flies.     On  a  pole  in 

have  better  luck,  and  in  any  event  the  this  village  an  axe,  a  knife,  and  some 

chance  was  worth  taking.  strings  of  red  beads  were  left  with  the 

On  the  morning  following  our  camping  hope  that  the  Indians  would  return,  find 

by  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Kermit,  Colonel  the  gifts,  and  realize  that  we  were  friendly. 

Rondon  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  in  get-  We  saw  further  Indian  sign  on  both  sides 

ting  a  big  post  set  up  at  the  entry  of  the  of  the  river. 

smaller  river  into  the  Duvida.     Then  he  After  about  two  hours  and  a  half  we 

summoned  me,  and  all  the  others,  to  at-  came  on  a  little  river  entering  from  the 

tend  the  ceremony  of  its  erection.     We  east.     It  was  broad  but  shallow,  and  at 

found  the  camaradas  drawn  up  in  line,  the  point  of  entrance  rushed  down,  green 

and  the  colonel  preparing  to  read  aloud  and  white,  over  a  sharply  inclined  sheet  of 

*^  the  orders  of  the  day."     To  the  post  was  rock.     It  was  a  lovely  sight  and  we  halted 

nailed  a  board  with  *'Rio  Kermit"  on  it;  to  admire  it.     Then  on  we  went,  until, 

and  the  colonel  read  the  orders  reciting  when  we  had  covered  about  eight  kilo- 

that  by  the  direction  of  the  Brazilian  Gov-  metres,  we  came  on  a  stretch  of  rapids, 

ernment,  and  inasmuch  as  the  unknown  The  canoes  ran  them  with  about  a  third 

river  was  evidently  a  great  river,  he  for-  of  the  loads,  the  other  loads  being  carried 

mally  christened  it  the  Rio  Roosevelt,  on  the  men's  shoulders.     At  the  foot  of 

This  was  a  complete  surprise  to  me.   Both  the  rapids  we  camped,  as  there  were  sev- 

Lauro  Muller  and  Colonel  Rondon  had  eral  good  canoe  trees  near,  and  we  had 

spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  had  decided  to  build  two  rather  small  canoes. 

urged,  and  Kermit  had  urged,  as  strongly  After  dark  the  stars  came  out;  but  in  the 

as  possible,  that  the  name  be  kept  as  Rio  deep  forest  the  glory  of  the  stars  in  the 

da  Duvida.     We  felt  that  the  "River  of  night  of  the  sky,  the  serene  radiance  of 

Doubt"  was  an  unusually  good  name;  the  moon,  the  splendor  of  sunrise  and  sun- 

and  it  is  always  well  to  keep  a  name  of  this  set,  are  never  seen  as  they  are  seen  on  the 

character.     But  my  kind  friends  insisted  vast  open  plains. 

otherwise,  and  it  would  have  been  churl-  The  following  day,  the  19th,  the  men 

ish  of  me  to  object  longer.     I  was  much  began  work  on  the  canoes.     The  ill-fated 

touched  by  their  action,  and  by  the  cere-  big  canoe  had  been  made  of  wood  so  hard 

mony  itself.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  that  it  was  difficult  to  work,  and  so  heavy 

reading  Colonel  Rondon  led  in  cheers  for  that  the  chips  sank  like  lead  in  the  water. 

the  United  States  and  then  for  me  and  for  But  these  trees  were  araputangas,  with 

Kermit;  and  the  camaradas  cheered  with  wood  which  was  easier  to  work  and  which 

a  will.     I  proposed  three  cheers  for  Brazil  floated.     Great  buttresses,  or  flanges,  jut- 

and  then  for  Colonel  Rondon,  and  Lyra,  ted  out  from  their  trunks  at  the  base,  and 

and  the  doctor,  and  then  for  all  the  cama-  they  bore  big  hard  nuts  or  fruits  which 

radas.     Then  Lyra  said  that  everybody  stood  erect  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 

had  been  cheered  except  Cherrie;  and  so  The  first  tree  felled  proved  rotten,  and 

we  all  gave  three  cheers  for  Cherrie,  and  moreover   it  was    chopped   so   that  it 

the  meeting  broke  up  in  high  good  humor,  smashed  a  number  of  lesser  trees  into  the 

Immediately  afterward  the  walkers  set  kitchen,  overthrowing  everything,  but  not 

off  on  their  march  down-stream,  looking  inflicting  serious  damage.    Hard-working, 

for  good  canoe  trees.     In  a  quarter  of  an  willing,  and  tough  though  the  camaradas 

hour  we  followed  with  the  canoes.     As  were,  they  naturally  did  not  have  the  skill 

often  as  we  overtook  them  we  halted  until  of  northern  lumber- jacks, 

they  had  again  gone  a  good  distance  ahead.  We  hoped  to  finish  the  two  canoes  in 

They  soon  found  fresh  Indian  sign,  and  three  days.     A  space  was  cleared  in  the 

actually  heard  the  Indians;  but  the  latter  forest  for  our  tents.     Among  the  taller 

fled  in  panic.     They  came  on  a  little  In-  trees  grew  huge-leafed  pacovas,  or  wild 

dian  fishing  village,  just  abandoned.    The  bananas.     We  bathed  and  swam  in  the 

three  low,  oblong  huts,  of  palm-leaves,  had  river,  although  in  it  we  caught  piranhas. 

each  an  entrance  for  a  man  on  all  fours,  Carregador^s  ants  swarmed  all  around  our 
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camp.  As  many  of  the  nearest  of  their 
holes  as  we  could  we  stopped  with  fire; 
but  at  night  some  of  them  got  into  our 
tents  and  ate  things  we  could  ill  spare. 
In  the  early  morning,  a  column  of  fora- 
ging ants  appeared  and  we  drove  them 
back,  also  with  fire.  When  the  sky  was 
not  overcast  the  sun  was  very  hot,  and 
we  spread  out  everything  to  dry.  There 
were  many  wonderful  butterflies  round 
about,  but  only  a  few  birds.  Yet  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  there 
was  some  attractive  bird  music  in  the 
woods.  The  two  best  performers  were 
our  old  friend  the  false  bell-bird,  with  its 
series  of  ringing  whistles,  and  a  shy,  at- 
tractive ant-thrush.  The  latter  walked 
much  on  the  ground,  with  dainty  move- 
ments, courtesying  and  raising  its  tail; 


and  in  accent  and  sequence,  although  not 
in  tone  or  time,  its  song  resembled  that  of 
our  white-throated  sparrow. 

It  was  three  weeks  since  we  had  started 
down  the  River  of  Doubt.  We  had  come 
along  its  winding  course  about  140  kilo- 
metres, with  a  descent  of  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  124  metres.  It  had 
been  slow  progress.  We  could  not  tell 
what  physical  obstacles  were  ahead  of  us, 
nor  whether  the  Indians  would  be  actively 
hostile.  But  a  river  normally  describes 
in  its  course  a  parabola,  the  steep  descent 
being  in  the  upper  part;  and  we  hoped  that 
in  the  future  we  should  not  have  to  en- 
counter so  many  and  such  difficult  rapids 
as  we  had  already  encountered,  and  that 
therefore  we  would  make  better  time — a 
hope  destined  to  failure. 


A   GLOUCESTER    HELMSMAN'S    SONG 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

It  came  one  day,  as  it  had  to  come — 

I  said  to  you  "Good-by.'' 

"Good  luck,"  said  you,  "and  a  fair,  fair  wind" — , 

Though  you  cried  as  if  to  die 

Was  all  there  was  ahead  of  you 

When  we  put  out  to  sea. 

And  now,  sweetheart,  we're  headed  home, 

To  the  west'ard  and  to  thee. 


So  blow,  ye  devils,  and  walk  her  home — 
O  she's  the  able  Lucy  Foster. 
The  woman  I  love  is  waiting  me, 
So  drive  the  Lucy  home  to  Gloucester. 
O  ho  ho  for  this  heaven-sent  breeze. 
Straight  from  the  east  and  all  you  please! 
Come  along  now,  ye  whistling  gales. 
The  harder  ye  blow  the  faster  she  sails — 
O  my  soul,  there's  a  girl  in  Gloucester! 


NORWAY  AND  THE  NORWEGIANS 

FROM  AN  AMERICAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 


BY    PRICE    COLLIER 

Author  of  "Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  American  Point  of  View,"  "The  West  in  the  Ka«t  from  an  American 
Point  of  View,"  "  England  and  the  English  from  an  American  Point  of  View" 

I  see  the  sky.    The  man  who  was  to  do  more 

than  any  other  to  make  public  opinion  a 
wholesome  thing  was  bred  here  where  pub- 
lic opinion  was  unknown. 

Out  of  solitude  have  come  the  men  and 
the  thoughts  that  have  mastered  the  world, 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
Mohammed,  and  from  these  northern  soli- 
tudes the  men  who  have  demanded  for 
themselves  in  England  and  America  free- 
dom of  belief,  and  the  right  to  be  governed 
by  themselves.  The  echo  of  their  philos- 
ophy is  heard  again  in  one  of  the  last  of 
them,  Ibsen,  in  his:  '^The  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  is  most 
alone."  No  man  to-day  masters  himself 
or  helps  others  to  self-mastery  who  cannot 
contrive  to  make  a  Norway  for  himself  in 
this  busy  chattering  world. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  124,525  square 
miles;  but  of  this  73,752  square  miles  are 
barren  mountains,  26,317  are  forest,  4,789 
are  lakes,  4,632  bogs,  and  1,947  are  snow 
and  ice.  Grain-fields,  cultivated  mead- 
ows, and  natural  meadows  only  comprise 
3,554  square  miles ;  cultivated  land  strictly 
speaking,  only  1,074  square  miles.  In 
1910  the  population  was  11.2  to  the  square 
mile;  but  when  countries  with  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land  are  compared,  unproductive 
land  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  account. 
When,  out  of  every  640  acres,  making  a 
square  mile,  at  least  -200  acres  must  be 
thrown  out  as  bare  rocks,  waters,  ice, 
snow,  and  bog,  yielding  neither  subsist- 
ence nor  employment  for  man,  the  actual 
density  of  the  population  changes.  While 
Norway  represents  rather  more  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  Europe,  her 
population  only  amounts  to  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

From  Vardo,  the  farthest  point  to  the 
northeast,  to  Lindesnaes  in  the  southwest, 
Norway  stretches  1,100  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  and  if  swung  round  on  the  last-named 
point  would  reach  to  the  Pyrenees.    The 


ERE  I  gifted  with  the  eru- 
dition and  imagination  of 
Henri  Taine,  whom  I  heard 
lecture  too  many  years  ago 
to  recall  with  pleasure,  I 
could  paint  you  the  history 
of  Norway  from  my  window  here,  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  I  see  the 
fiord  that  has  eaten  its  way  well  into  the 
land,  till  it  is  a  lane  to  the  sea,  a  pathway 
all  up  and  down  this  west  coast  in  and 
out;  the  forests  of  pine-trees;  the  small 
patches  of  arable  and  grazing  land  scat- 
tered between  sea  and  mountain  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  dark  forest. 

The  very  conformation  of  the  land  makes 
nests  for  men,  but  makes  large  communi- 
ties and  cities  impossible.  The  geogra- 
phy of  the  country  is  its  history,  if  one 
has  eyes  to  see.  The  Viking,  the  individu- 
alist, the  independent,  the  democrat,  the 
man  who  looks  in  upon  himself  for  his 
laws  and  his  religion,  for  his  habits  and 
customs,  came  from  here  and  inoculated 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  with  his  haughty 
independence,  his  unquenchable  love  of 
liberty,  his  untamable  confidence  in  him- 
self. He  never  learned  to  fashion  his  be- 
liefs or  his  conduct,  he  never  learned  to 
bow-  his  head  to,  ''What  will  other  men 
say?  "  *'  What  will  other  men  say  ?  "  is  the 
tyrant  of  the  Latin  races,  but  here  a  man 
looked  to  the  sky,  to  the  sea,  to  the  moun- 
tains, for  his  signs,  portents,  and  warnings, 
and  they  taught  him  truth,  freedom,  inde- 
pendence. The  enforced  solitude,  the  long 
days  of  darkness,  turned  his  thoughts  in 
upon  himself,  and  left  him  with  his  own 
soul  as  the  only  constituency  he  need  con- 
sult. His  great  gifts  to  the  world  were 
born  and  nurtured  here,  on  these  tiny  is- 
lands of  land,  carved  out  by  the  sea,  walled 
in  by  the  mountains,  so  hemmed  in  indeed 
that  often  one  must  lie  on  one's  back  to 
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length  of  the  coast  is  1,700  miles,  but  the 
entire  shore  line,  including  the  fiords  in 
and  out,  and  the  large  islands,  would  be 
12,000  miles,  and  would  reach  half-way 
round  the  globe,  and  dotted  all  along  this 
west  coast  have  been  counted  about  150,- 
000  islands.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Nor- 
way's exchange  of  goods  with  other  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  by  sea.  If  one  would 
know  what  the  sea  makes  of  man  when 
she  and  not  the  land  is  master  and  mistress 
and  moulder  of  him,  one  must  go  to  Nor- 
way; and  the  sea  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
what  in  the  past  has  been  bred  there,  nor 
of  her  offspring  of  to-day.  Like  a  dash  of 
salt  spray,  they  have  wakened  into  more 
vigorous  life  whatever  people  they  have 
flung  themselves  upon,  from  Normandy 
and  Dublin  to  Minnesota.  In  Minne- 
sota there  are  only  some  500  paupers  in 
the  whole  State,  and  parents,  grandpar- 
ents, children,  grandchildren,  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  all  liable  for  support  of  a  pau- 
per, and  a  person  bringing  a  pauper  into  a 
county  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars! 
It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  salt  bath  to  learn 
that  the  Viking  spirit  of  independence  and 
personal  responsibility  are  still  so  much 
alive  anywhere. 

When  the  bands  of  Goths  and  Germans 
pushed  round  from  what  are  now  south- 
ern Sweden,  Denmark,  and  northern  Ger- 
many, they  found  these  protected  lanes 
of  water,  the  fiords,  on  which  to  travel. 
They  were,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
hardier  and  more  adventurous  individuals. 
A  boat,  an  axe,  and  a  fish-hook  were  all 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  comfort- 
able travelling,  and,  still  more  to  the  point, 
the  boat,  the  axe,  and  the  fish-hook  could 
all  be  handled  effectively  by  a  single  in- 
dividual. At  night,  or  in  stormy  weather, 
the  boat  could  be  hauled  up  on  the  land, 
turned  upside  down,  one  side  of  it  propped 
up  with  sticks,  and  there  the  newly  ar- 
rived immigrant  had  his  house,  and  under 
that  roof  the  more  imaginative  saw  the 
beginnings  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  narrow  bits  of  land  where  an  an- 
imal could  be  grazed,  or  grass  cut  and 
dried  for  winter  fodder,  not  only  made  it 
desirable  but  necessary  that  a  man  and  his 
family  should  live  alone.  There  was  no 
room  then,  there  is  no  room  now,  for 
thickly  settled  communities.  There  are 
no  villages  in  Norway  even  to-day.  There 
are  towns  and  farms.     As  late  as  1891 


only  23.70  per  cent  of  the  population  lived 
in  towns,  and  76.30  per  cent  were  scat- 
tered about  in  small  farm  communities. 
In  1900  the  rural  population  was  72  per 
cent,  the  urban  28,  while  as  late  as  1850, 
88.5  per  cent  was  rural  and  only  11.5 
urban.  Even  this  generation,  therefore,  is 
of  men  nurtured  in  solitude.  In  1876, 
out  of  a  population  of  1,818,853, 1,274,100 
lived  by  agriculture,  cattle-farming,  for- 
estry, fishing,  and  sailoring;  and  only  62,- 
856  came  under  the  heading  "Intellectual 
Work."  In  1891,  out  of  a  population  of 
1,187,459,  564,884  came  under  the  head- 
ing ''Persons  with  Independent  Occupa- 
tions." At  the  last  census,  taken  in  1910, 
nearly  900,000  of  the  total  population 
were  still  engaged  in  the  outdoor  and  in- 
dependent occupations  of  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, grazing,  sailoring,  and  transportation. 
Of  the  cultivated  land  there  are 

62,777  small  estates  and  farms  under  i}( 

acres, 
37,009  from    i^  to      2)4 
43,144  from    2)4  to      5 
44,410  from    5      to    12  j4 
21,494  from  I2j4  to    25 
11,829  from  25      to    50 
4,761  from  50      to  125 

and  370  of  125  acres  and  over,  and  only 
three  of  90,000  acres  and  over.  Practi- 
cally all  of  these  small  estate-owners  and 
farmers  supplement  their  farming  with 
fishing,  grazing  a  few  cattle,  and  more  or 
less  forestry.  Fishermen  and  graziers  own 
their  own  boats  and  their  own  cattle,  but 
what  is  becoming  rare  in  other  countries  is 
common,  one  might  almost  say  universal, 
in  Norway,  and  that  is  the  individual 
ownership  of  the  land.  Already  in  1819, 
with  a  population  of  910,000,  there  were 
41 ,656  estates,  and  out  of  the  1 20,000  farm- 
ers of  the  country  in  1900,  109,000  were 
freeholders.  In  England  there  are  5,000 
landowners  owning  over  1,000  acres  each, 
and  these  5,000  owners  own  nearly  half 
the  land  of  England  between  them.  The 
whole  of  the  soil  is  owned  by  about  i  ,000,- 
000  persons.  In  Germany  and  in  France 
the  ownership  of  the  land  is  more  equally 
divided,  among  about  5,000,000  persons. 
This  so-called-Bowfi?^r,  or  agricultural  peas- 
antry, is  the  very  backbone  of  the  nation 
in  Norway.  Each  is  proprietor  of  his  own 
farm,  and  they  occupy  the  country  from 
the  shore  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 


acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres, 
acres. 
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and  up  every  glen  or  valley  as  far  as  corn 
will  grow.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  fine-look- 
ing, athletic  men,  as  their  properties  are 
not  so  large  as  to  exempt  them  from  work, 
but  large  enough  to  supply  them  and  their 
families  with  wholesome  food.  In  the  old 
days  they  built  their  own  houses,  made 
their  own  furniture,ploughs,carts, harness, 
ironwork,  woodwork,  and  basket  work. 
Probably  there  are  no  communities  any- 
where else  in  the  world  so  self-efficient, 
so  independent,  and  so  comfortable. 

Indeed,  their  size  and  wholesome  aspect 
prove  this,  for  they  are  the  fairest,  tallest, 
broadest-chested,  and  longest-lived  people 
in  the  world  to-day.  The  average  life- 
time in  Norway  was  49.94  years  for  both 
sexes  together ;  or  separately,  for  men  48. 73 
and  for  women  51.21  in  1881-90;  but  for 
the  decade  from  1891-1900  there  was  a 
further  improvement,  for  men  50.21,  for 
women  54.14.  With  the  exception  of 
Sweden  there  is  nothing  comparable  to 
this  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Even  more 
startling  are  the  exact  figures  of  longevity. 
In  1909  the  total  deaths  were  31,708:  of 
these  3,125  were  under  one  year,  and  10,- 
889  were  over  seventy  years  of  age;  while 
5,673  lived  to  be  over  eighty!  If  the  in- 
fant mortality  is  subtracted,  the  length  of 
life  of  those  who  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
year  and  over  is  quite  unapproached  by 
anything  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world. 
In  these  days  of  much  discussion  of  hy- 
giene and  eugenics,  it  were  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  conditions  in  Norway, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  amazing  longevity.  The 
West  End  theorizers,  who  have  given  the 
name  eugenics  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  they  propose  to  lay  down  for 
the  mating  of  their  brethren  and  sisters  in 
the  East  End,  could  hardly  do  better  than 
to  make  a  systematic  and  detailed  inves- 
tigation of  the  situation  in  Norway. 
Bath-rooms  are  rare,  though  there  is  much 
bathing  in  the  open;  and  even  in  the 
larger  towns  the  water-closet  is  not  com- 
mon, and  in  the  country  not  known.  In 
one  of  the  larger  restaurants  in  Chris- 
tiania  itself,  one  still  finds  an  earth-closet, 
and  that  on  the  second  floor.  Evidently 
''spending  half  their  time  bathing  their 
whole  persons"  does  not  account  for  their 
vigor.  Country  inns  and  country  farm- 
houses have  no  provision  for  the  various 
necessities  of  domestic  hygiene  such  as 


we  deem  necessary  for  health.  Indeed,  a 
traveller  either  here  or  in  other  out-of-the- 
way  places  soon  becomes  convinced  that 
very  little  water  suffices  for  cleanliness, 
and  that  the  more  the  body  is  worked 
regularly,  the  easier  it  is  to  keep  it  effect- 
ive with  a  minimum  of  bath-room.  In- 
dependence, and  the  responsibility  of 
owning  something  oneself,  even  though 
individual  possessions  be  small,  is  far 
more  conducive  to  health,  happiness,  and 
longevity  than  all  the  quack  doctrines 
together  of  the  modern  theorizer  and  the 
present-day  demagogue.  In  the  streets 
of  the  towns,  at  the  farms,  on  the  roads, 
one  seldom  sees  a  fat  man  or  one  who 
looks  unwieldy.  They  are  sturdily,  some- 
times heavily  built,  but  they  are  lean  in 
the  flank,  broad  of  shoulder  and  thick 
through,  and  though  they  do  not  always 
carry  themselves  lightly  or  gracefully, 
they  look  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  the 
working  machinery  of  living,  for  heart  and 
lungs  and  digestive  apparatus.  Wherever 
you  go  in  Norway,  from  Christiansand 
to  the  North  Cape,  you  cannot  go  far 
without  going  up  and  down  hill,  nor  can 
you  go  far  without  inhaling  the  cham- 
pagne-like mountain  air.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  plain  food,  a  necessity  in  a 
poor  country,  the  physical  training  in  the 
schools,  the  obligatory  military  training, 
the  sensible  temperance  legislation,  the 
up-and-down-hill  exercise,  the  almost  en- 
tire lack  of  luxury,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  hard  workers — not  lazy  perhaps, 
but  certainly  leisurely  in  their  toil,  seldom 
making  any  undue  demand  upon  their 
nervous  energy — have  produced  what  no 
artificial  legislation  can  copy.  What  will 
happen  to  them  when  the  speeding-up 
processes  of  modern  industry  are  applied 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  lap-dog,  male 
and  female,  quadruped  or  biped,  is  as 
much  a  distinctive  feature  of  an  over-rich 
and  underworked  community  as  the  sen- 
timentalist is  a  product  of  an  overpro- 
tected  and  over-self-indulgent  nation. 

There  is  no  such  sound  education  for  a 
man  as  the  possession  of  property.  Only 
thus,  at  any  rate,  can  man  be  educated 
into  independence.  We  have  grown  far 
away  from  the  real  meaning  of  education, 
which  is  to  develop  caution,  reflection, 
forethought,  patience,  and  physical  hardi- 
hood. The  man  of  a  little  property  of  his 
own  has  daily  and  hourly  exercise  in  all 
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these  better  qualities.     We  have  turned  man  has  been  able  to  make  himself  and 

education  upside  down  by  beginning  with  keep  himself  as  overlord  to  whom  the 

reading  and  writing  and  going  on  into  all  people  were  subject,  or  from  whom  they 

sorts  of  finical   developments  of   these,  acknowledged  that  their  rights  and  priv- 

which  after  all  are  only  means,  not  ends,  ileges  were  derived.     From  the  earliest 

A  man  with  a  small  property  which  he  so  times  they  have  possessed  the  land  as  their 

manages  that  it  keeps  a  family  clothed  and  property,  and  been  subject  only  to  the 

fed  and  in  good  moral  and  physical  fettle,  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  as  represented 

has  an  education  of  far  more  value,  though  by  themselves.     They  have  never  been 

he  may  not  be  able  to  read  or  write,  than  adscripti  glebce  as  have  the  peasantry  of 

the  enslaved  artisan  with  nothing  but  his  every  other  European  nation, 

weekly  wage,  but  who  is  mentally  accom-  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  slight  resist- 

plished  to  the  degree  that  he  can  read  the  ance  encountered  by  the  various  expedi- 

novels  from  the  neighboring  free  library,  tions  from  Scandinavia  from  the  eighth  to 

He  dulls  his  ambition,  and  drugs  his  mo-  the   tenth  century,   which  overran  and 

notony,  and  forgets  his  slavery,  with  the  conquered  the  land  throughout  northern 

opium  of  trashy  reading.  It  is  as  false  and  Europe,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  only  the 

foolish  to  call  this  education  as  to  apply  nobles  and  the  churchmen  owned  property 

the  word  to  dogs  that  jump  through  hoops  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  no  interest 

and  monkeys  who  ride  bicycles.  in  defending  it.     The  Vikings  and  their 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  individual  followers  who  swarmed  up  the  Seine  and 
or  family  ownership  of  the  land  can  only  the  Thames,  and  whose  descendants  con- 
continue,  if  the  population  increases,  in  quered  Normandy  and  then  England,  were 
two  ways:  more  land  or  emigration.  There  bred  of  long  years  of  independence  and 
is  no  more  land  to  be  had,  and  there  is  propertyrights,  while  those  they  overthrew 
emigration  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  We  were  dependent  and  non-landowners, 
in  America  may  be  grateful  that  we  have  They  were  the  hardiest  and  boldest  trav- 
had  the  bulk  of  it.  There  were  403,877  ellers  of  their  time.  The  Norwegian  seal - 
Norwegians,  665,207  Swedes,  and  181,649  ers  still  cruise  about  the  sea  as  far  north 
Danes  settled  in  America  in  1910.  After  as  it  is  open,  and  the  history  of  polar  ex- 
visiting  their  country  you  wish  that  there  ploration  has  been  associated  with  Norway 
were  twenty  times  that  number.  They  from  Othar  in  King  Alfred's  time  to  Nan- 
have  held  as  a  nation  more  closely  to  the  sen  in  our  own.  In  the  Shetland  Islands 
rigorous  independence  that  inspired  the  the  people  still  talked  Norwegian  in  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the  beheading  last  century;  Greenland  and  Iceland  were 
of  Charles  I,  the  sailing  to  the  West  of  colonized  from  Norway;  and  from  Iceland 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  Declaration  comes  a  literature  in  old  Norwegian,  still 
of  Independence  than  any  other  nation,  the  language  of  the  people,  which  ranks 
Indeed,  this  is  the  cradle  of  all  our  Anglo-  with  the  hero  tales  of  the  East,  of  Greece, 
Saxon  independence,  morals,  tempera-  of  Germany  and  England.  The  Orkneys, 
ment,  and  liberties.  Shetlands,  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man, 

The  proper  place  for  a  statue  to  Liberty,  were  possessions  of  Norway  for  hundreds 
with  all  the  world  to  choose  from,  would  be  of  years,  and  for  more  than  three  hundred 
on  one  of  these  bleak  promontories  on  the  years  Norwegian  kings  ruled  in  Dublin; 
west  coast  of  Norway,  jutting  out  into  the  many  of  the  Danes  who  conquered  En- 
sea  toward  England  and  America.  gland  were  Norsemen,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 

For  a  thousand  years  now  these  people  the  conquerors  of  Normandy  were  mostly 

alone  among  the  nations  have  been  land-  of  the  Norwegian  Viking  breed, 

owners    and    self-governors.     Feudalism  Dublin  still  retains  a  distinct  flavor  of 

has  never  touched  them  in  the  sense  that  these  breezy  warriors — 
they  have  been  dependent  upon  another 

for   their   rights   of  property,   or   for   the  "  For  ;tis  the  capital  o'  the  finest  nation 

.   ,  ,  ^       ,.    ^           r  .1     •                     1  Wid  charmni    pisintry  upon  a  fruitful  sod, 

right  to  dispose  of  their  personal  prowess  Fightin'  like  divils  for  conciliation, 

in  such  ways  as  they  themselves  deemed  An'  hatin'  each  other  for  the  love  of  God." 

best.     There  have  been  kings,  and  there 

is  indeed  a  king  to-day,  but  this  last  is  of  Their  early  history  is  turbulent  and  con- 

their  own  choosing,  and  in  the  past  no  one  fused.     Small  chieftains  fighting  among 
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themselves  for  supremacy.  Days  when 
men  said:  "La  guerre  est  ma  patrie, 
mon  harnois  ma  maison;  et  en  toute  sai- 
son  combattre  c'est  ma  vie."  About  the 
year  860  came  Harald  Haarfager,  the  Fair- 
Haired,  called  Harald  Luf  a  because  he  made 
a  vow  to  leave  his  hair  unkempt  until  he 
had  brought  all  Norway  under  his  sway. 
The  battle  of  Hafurshord  freed  him  from 
his  vow  and  Harald  Lufa,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  "unkempt  locks,"  became  Harald 
Haarfager,  or  of  the  "  beautiful  hair,"  who 
succeeds  his  father,  and  during  a  long 
reign  of  successive  expeditions  against  the 
less  well-organized  communities  in  the 
west  and  to  the  south,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Trondhjem,  brings  some  sort 
of  order  out  of  chaos,  and  Norway  is  a 
kingdom  under  one  king.  He,  like  Charle- 
magne, divided  his  kingdom  between  his 
sons,  with  the  like  result  that  for  cen- 
turies there  was  a  disputed  sovereignty 
and  unceasing  warfare  in  which  both  Da- 
nish and  Swedish  kings  took  a  hand. 

It  was  always  easy  for  the  discontented 
and  the  defeated  to  flee  away  down  those 
sea-lanes  the  fiords,  and  Iceland  was  set- 
tled and  the  Viking  expeditions  recruited 
from  those  who  sought  their  independence 
elsewhere.  "There  is  much  to  be  had 
from  the  fields,  but  more  from  the  sea," 
and  "  He  who  is  master  of  the  sea  is  master 
of  the  land,"  are  Viking  proverbs,  be- 
lieved in  then,  and  acted  upon  still  to-day 
by  Germany  and  England,  be  it  said  by 
Norway  as  well,  for  her  mercantile  ma- 
rine is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 
America,  by  the  way,  still  holds  the  sec- 
ond place  in  vessels  of.  twelve  knots  and 
over,  or  of  two  thousand  tons  and  over, 
though  this  seems  to  be  little  known  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Olaf  Trygvesson,  a  descendant  of  Har- 
ald, the  leader  of  an' expedition  that  had 
ravaged  England,  returned  to  Norway 
bringing  with  him  the  Christian  religion, 
and  before  his  death  in  the  year  1000  had 
again  not  only  brought  the  people  under 
the  allegiance  of  one  king,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  of  one  faith.  In  1015  Olaf  Haralds- 
son,  returning  from  a  foraging  expedition, 
took  up  and  carried  on  the  work  of  his 
predecessor.  This  latter  Olaf,  afterward 
known  as  Saint  Olaf,  over  whose  bones 
the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  was  built, 
was  a  fierce  evangelist  indeed.  These 
rough  warriors  used  methods  to  bring  their 


heathen  brethren  to  baptism  that  would 
have  adorned  the  Inquisition.  Not  even 
in  the  Netherlands  can  they  show  such 
refined  forms  of  torture.  A  brazier  filled 
with  live  coals  was  placed  on  the  stomach 
of  one  recalcitrant;  a  horn  was  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  another  and  a  live  adder  was 
pushed  through  the  horn  and  down  his 
throat  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  victim. 

Saint  Olaf  was  worthy  of  canonization, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  as  an  exemplar 
of  the  gentleness  of  Christianity. 

They  are  fine  figures  of  men  these  Har- 
alds  and  Olafs  and  Sigurds,  who  roamed 
the  world  with  their  bands  of  warriors  as 
far  as  Spain  and  Constantinople.  They 
supplied  guards  for  the  Eastern  Emper- 
ors in  Constantinople,  where  a  company 
composed  exclusively  of  Scandinavians 
served  under  Bolli  Bolleson,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  paladins  of  Charlemagne  was 
Orgier  the  Dane;  they  plunged  into  the 
Crusades  with  all  the  ardor  of  men  who 
found  it  hard  to  accept  a  faith  that  did 
not  offer  a  field  for  adventure,  and  in  their 
love  of  the  sea  sailed  as  far  as  America, 
where  Leif  Ericson  saw  land  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus. 

It  is  not  without  emotion  that  one  sees 
in  a  dingy  shed  in  Christiania,  a  Viking 
ship,  dug  out  of  the  blue  clay  in  which  it 
had  been  preserved.  Seventy-seven  feet 
long  it  is,  with  a  mast  for  a  squaresail  in 
the  middle,  with  its  sixteen  rowlocks,  and 
its  rudder  on  the  right  or  "starboard" 
side.  Open  to  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
with  its  high  bow  and  stern,  over  which 
even  a  medium  sea  could  sweep,  of  a  total 
size  that  would  permit  it  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  luxurious  suites  of  rooms  of  the 
latest  ocean  liners,  and  in  this  were  exer- 
cised and  developed  the  daring  and  hardi- 
hood, the  love  of  adventure,  the  determi- 
nation of  men  to  be  their  own  masters, 
which  inoculated  the  democracies  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world  with  the  virus 
of  independence. 

It  is  not  rhetoric  that  sees  in  this  long 
boat  of  oak  the  vessel  that  carried  the 
chrism  with  which  democracy  was  bap- 
tized. From  this  west  coast  of  Scandina- 
via, embroidered  its  whole  length  long  by 
hundreds  of  islands  and  by  these  threat's 
and  ribbons  of  the  sea  which  join  with  the 
mountains  in  cutting  up  the  land  into 
small  parcels,  in  which  men  could  only 
live  by  themselves,  came  the  first  men 
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who  were  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything,  and  who  were  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances by  land  or  sea.  Hundreds  of 
years  of  the  enforced  independence  pro- 
duced by  their  environment  had  made 
them  not  only  scornful  of  the  slavery  of 
feudalism,  but  incapable  of  submission  to 
tyranny.  In  that  great  plain  of  central 
Europe  the  Saxons  were  the  only  tribe 
that  Charlemagne  could  never  reduce  to 
submission  until  he  had  practically  exter- 
minated them;  in  England  the  same  story 
may  be  told,  and  the  foundations  of  Amer- 
ica were  laid  by  men  of  the  same  spirit, 
who  wore  no  shackles  on  either  their  limbs 
or  their  consciences.  When  monarchical 
circles  in  Europe  were  indignant  at  the 
execution  of  Charles,  Milton  wrote  in  his 
"Defence  of  the  English  People":  ''Our 
king  made  not  us,  but  we  him.  Nature 
has  given  fathers  to  us  all,  but  we  our- 
selves appointed  our  own  king;  so  that 
the  people  is  not  for  the  king,  but  the  king 
for  them."  In  England,  in  Norway,  in 
Sweden,  this  is  still  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  Sweden  the  Vasa  line  and  the 
Bernadotte  line  were  entirely  the  choice  of 
the  people.  In  Norway  there  were  as 
many  kings  as  in  Ireland,  and  each  son  in- 
herited the  title.  They  must  have  been 
at  one  time  as  numerous  as  Italian  counts 
and  barons.  In  England,  too,  kings  have 
not  only  been  dictated  to,  but  the  reigning 
family  changed  by  the  people.  The  kings 
of  all  the  northern  kingdoms  except  Russia 
and  Germany  are  kings  by  the  preference 
and  good  will  of  the  people,  using  heredity 
limited  by  decapitation  or  dismissal,  as  a 
convenience,  and  under  this  system  they 
are  as  free,  if  not  freer,  than  under  our 
system  of  hop-skip-and-a-jump  rotation. 

This  is  all  passing,  perhaps.  Indus- 
trialism, and  the  beehive  and  ant-hill  ar- 
rangements that  follow  on  the  heels  of  in- 
dustrialism, have  carried  us  clean  away 
from  this  Viking  ship  and  its  crew  of  dar- 
ing individualists  sailing  away  to  throw 
their  lives  as  dice  against  man  and  beast 
and  the  elements,  if  only  they  might  be 
free.  Whatever  we,  their  descendants, 
have  lost  of  the  inheritance,  it  is  no  rhet- 
oric, I  repeat,  to  say  that  those  few  planks 
of  oak,  and  those  few-score  rivets,  are  the 
symbol  of  what  is  left  at  any  rate  of  the 
best  that  we  have  given  to  the  world. 

Canute,  King  of  England  and  Den  mark , 


invaded  Norway,  slew  Saint  Olaf,  and 
England  and  Norway  and  Denmark  for  3, 
time  acknowledged  the  same  sovereign. 
Magnus  the  Good,  who  had  been  left  in 
Russia  during  these  turbulent  times  by  his 
father  Saint  Olaf,  is  recalled  to  Norway, 
drives  out  the  Danes,  and  reigns  in  peace, 
to  be  succeeded  in  his  turn  by  another 
Harald,  Sigurdssen,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings  in  1066.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  followers  were  direct 
descendants  of  these  wandering  Scandi- 
navian warriors  who  had  wandered  to  the 
west,  to  meet  men  of  their  ow^n  race  who 
had  wandered  to  the  east,  at  Hastings. 

Rolf,  a  great  friend  of  Harald,  counting 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  King  for  his 
father,  made  a  raid  upon  the  Norwegian 
coast  on  his  way  back  from  an  expedition 
in  the  Baltic,  and,  despite  the  pleas  of  his 
mother  for  mercy,  he  was  condemned  to 
exile  by  Harald.  Rolf,  orGang-Rolf,  mean- 
ing Rolf  the  Walker,  because  no  horse 
of  the  small  breed  of  the  Hebrides  could 
carry  him,  set  sail  for  the  Hebrides,  gath- 
ered a  band  of  kindred  spirits,  met  with 
a  cold  reception  as  he  rounded  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  finally  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  The  treaty  of  Saint 
Clair-sur-Epte  was  signed  in  911,  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  was  founded,  so 
called  from  this  company  of  men  from  the 
north,  named  Northmen^  or  Normans. 
This  Gang-Rolf  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  William  the  Conqueror. 

These  tidbits  of  history  are  merely  the 
indications  of  how  this  blood  of  the 
Norsemen  has  found  its  way  into  those 
channels  which  connect  them  closely  with 
ourselves,  and  not  only  with  ourselves  but 
with  certain  forms  of  government,  with 
certain  moral  standards,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain adventurous  temperament  that  to- 
gether have  made  us  what  we  are — the 
countries  we  govern  what  they  are. 

I  am  making  no  pretence  to  write  even 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Norway,  which 
would  be  dull  at  the  best,  for  after  the  thir- 
teenth century  when  the  German  Hanse 
towns  obtained  such  extensive  trade  privi- 
leges from  the  king  Magnus  Lagaboter, 
the  ''Law-mender,"  the  Norwegians  were 
almost  debarred  from  any  independent 
trade  of  their  own.  The  Germans,  with 
their  headquarters  at  Bergen,  practically 
ruled  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  in 
other  matters  as  well  were  predominant. 
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In  1349, 1360,  and  1371  an  English  ves- 
sel brought  the  seeds  of  the  plague,  or 
black  death,  to  Norway,  which  destroyed, 
it  is  said,  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  king,  too,  always  resided 
abroad  in  Denmark,  with  which  country 
Norway  was  united  in  1380-97;  there  was 
no  call  upon  the  warrior  spirit  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country;  the  noble  families 
died  out  or  were  merged  in  the  peasantry; 
and,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  Norway  slept 
like  a  potato  for  four  hundred  years.  The 
days  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  of  the  flights 
of  those  sea-hawks  the  Viking  ships,  of  the 
roaming  warriors,  were  over. 

Both  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  his- 
tory and  traditions  connecting  them  with 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  with  the  ferment  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  but  not  Norway. 

This  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  fact  that  though  travel  in  Norway  is  a 
delight  on  account  of  the  unique  natural 
scenery,  there  is  no  moral  scenery. 

There  are  no  castles,  no  ruins,  no  mon- 
uments, no  sketches  left  on  the  landscape 
of  the  tragedies  or  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  race.  The  building  in  the 
past,  and  even  in  these  days,  is  almost  en- 
tirely of  wood.  Wood  is  plentiful,  cheap, 
and  easily  wrought  into  a  shelter  for  men 
or  animals,  but  it  burns  easily,  is  demol- 
ished with  small  effort,  and  offers  but  a 
poor  defence  against  attack. 

The  Viking  ships  sailing  through  these 
fiords  to  the  sea  were  their  castles,  and 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  one  that 
frowns  men  into  obedience  .rather  than 
lends  itself  to  the  fashioning  of  man's 
hand.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  land  that 
forms  men,  rather  than  a  land  to  be 
formed  by  them. 

The  Trondhjem  cathedral  is  but  a  series 
of  restorations,  with  little  left  of  the  orig- 
inal structure.  Trondhjem  having  been 
burned  to  the  ground  some  fifteen  times 
has  kept  next  to  nothing  of  its  ancient 
ornaments. 

The  Stavekirke,  or  timber  churches,  sev- 
eral of  them  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  almost  the  sole  monuments 
of  a  far-off  past.  The  church  of  Fantoft, 
near  Bergen,  astonishes  the  traveller  from 
the  East  by  recalling  the  pagoda  style  of 
the  Hindoo  structures  of  a  like  character. 
There  is  a  timber  church  near  Christiania 


and  another  near  Notodden,  which  last 
is  the  largest  timber  church  in  Norway. 
Whether  the  Norwegians  brought  back  in 
memory  something  that  produced  the 
fanciful  building  of  Fantoft  one  cannot 
know,  but  it  is  not  unlikely. 

The  famous  Sigurd  was  a  prince  who 
travelled  in  splendor  and  whose  extrava- 
gance was  oriental.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
an  Eastern  potentate,  to  test  him,  laid  a 
superb  crimson  carpet  along  the  way  to  his 
palace,  expecting  that  the  northern  bar- 
barians, astonished  at  such  luxury,  would 
walk  on  one  side  of  it.  Not  so,  for  Sigurd 
and  his  company  cantered  their  horses  up 
the  velvet  path,  counting  nothing  too  fine 
for  their  prowess.  Such  a  traveller  may 
well  have  given  the  inspiration  for  a  build- 
ing to  remind  him  of  his  days  of  adven- 
ture in  the  East.  It  is  hinted,  too,  both 
in  their  mythology  and  in  their  history, 
that  they  connected  themselves  with  the 
East  and  they  took  kindly  to  the  Cru- 
sades as  a  return  to  the  home  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

As  late  as  956  Haakon,  the  foster-son 
of  Athelstane  of  England,  gave  up  his  at- 
tempts to  introduce  Christianity  in  Nor- 
way, and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  as  a 
pagan  partook  of  a  feast  of  horse-flesh  in 
honor  of  Odin.  The  significance  of  this 
use  of  horse-flesh  as  a  badge  of  paganism 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  only  where 
there  is  ample  pasturage,  as  in  the  vast 
plains  of  Asia,  could  horse-flesh  have  been 
cheap  enough  for  food. 

Odin  lived  in  Asaland,  the  land  or  home 
of  the  Ases,  and  the  capital  of  the  country 
was  Asgard.  The  word  gaard,  meaning 
yard,  garden,  dwelling-place  composed  of 
a  group  of  buildings,  is  still  in  familiar  use 
throughout  Norway.  These  men,  left  to 
dream  and  to  spin  fancies  in  the  solitude 
of  Norway's  lakes  and  mountains,  pro- 
duced a  mythological  history  of  them- 
selves that  is  as  oriental  in  its  daring  as 
the  Arabian  Nights. 

Odin,  or  Woden,  means  walker  or  trav- 
eller, and  their  gods  and  the  habits  of 
these  were  all  gigantic  shadows  of  them- 
selves and  their  doings.  Once  they  were 
cut  off  from  their  forays  and  piratical  ex- 
peditions to  the  neighboring  coasts,  be- 
cause there  the  people  had  become  too 
well  armed  and  organized  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  as  of  yore,  they  faded  out  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  almost  completely.     Their 
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peculiar  valor  had  lost  all  opportunity  for 
its  expression,  and  Norway  was  hushed 
into  insignificance  for  some  four  hundred 
years.     But  they  were  not 

"  Nursing  in  some  delicious  solitude 
Their  slothful  loves  and  dainty  sympathies." 

Life  in  Norway  has  always  been  hard. 
That  is  what  has  made  them  in  the  past, 
and  still  keeps  them,  probably  the  stur- 
diest race  in  Europe. 

When  once  again  the  Norwegians  ap- 
peared on  the  European  chess-board,  they 
were  as  hard  nuts  to  crack  as  ever.  They 
were  practically  the  only  people  who  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  themselves,  after 
the  French  Revolution,  a  constitution  that 
answered  in  some  sort  to  the  aspirations 
that  were  the  exhalations  of  that  time. 

The  Swedes  during  the  alliance  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  Czar  were  defeated  by  the 
Russians,  who  took  from  them  the  whole 
of  Finland.  The  Swedes,  enraged  at  their 
King's  (Gustav  IV  Adolf)  incapacity,  re- 
volted and  imposed  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion upon  their  King.  This  was  in  1809. 
A  French  general,  Bernadotte,  who  was 
placed  in  command  of  Pomerania,  so 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  Swedish  aris- 
tocracy that  they  persuaded  their  King  to 
adopt  him  as  his  heir.  Bernadotte,  who 
started  as  a  common  soldier,  as  prince 
royal,  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
from  the  feeble  King,  allied  himself  with 
England  and  Russia  against  Napoleon, 
while  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
remained  an  ally  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  the  Peace 
of  Kiel  was  signed,  by  which  Denmark 
was  obliged  to  hand  over  Norway  to  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

Norway,  as  we  have  noted,  had  been 
governed  for  four  hundred  years  by  Den- 
mark as  a  sort  of  distant  dependency. 
Political  life,  literary  life,  were  dead,  and 
during  these  years  of  fighting,  when 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  were  all  engaged,  the  prosperity 
of  Norway  suffered  severely.  Exporta- 
tion and  importation  were  hindered,  the 
crops  failed,  and,  not  unlike  Prussia,  Nor- 
way found  her  great  incentive  in  the  very 
helplessness  of  her  plight.  Toward  the 
end  of  1809,  Count  Herman  Wedel-Jarls- 
berg,  the  ancestor  of  Norway's  accom- 
plished minister  to  France  and  Spain  of 
to-day,  founded  the  ''Society  for  Nor- 


way's Welfare."  In  1811,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Denmark,  the  University 
of  Norway  was  founded  at  Christiania. 
Norway  was  discovering  what  every  na- 
tion and  every  individual  finds  at  last, 
that  solvency  is  the  first  necessity  for  suc- 
cess. *'Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum 
virtutibus  obstat  res  angusta  domi," 
Juvenal  tells  us,  or.  It  is  difficult  to  rise  if 
your  poverty  is  greater  than  your  talent. 
Norway  was  preparing  to  help  herself. 
Bernadotte,  who  as  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  had  taken  the  title  of  Carl  Johan, 
commanded  one  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
final  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  marched  his  troops 
against  Denmark.  Frederick  VI  of  Den- 
mark signed  the  Peace  of  Kiel  in  January, 
1 814,  but  the  Norwegians  claimed  that 
Norway  had  always  been  a  separate  king- 
dom, that  Denmark  might  decline  the 
partnership,  but  that  Norway  could  not 
be  handed  over  to  another  country  with- 
out her  own  consent. 

The  vice-regent.  Prince  Christian  Fred- 
erick, sided  with  the  Norwegians,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sverdrup,  the  leader  of  the  Consti- 
tutional party,  called  a  national  assembly 
to  meet  at  Eidsvold  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion. We  shall  write  of  this  later;  it 
may  be  said  here  that  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  Prince  Christian  Frederick, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  was  chosen 
King. 

Carl  Johan  demanded  of  the  allies  that 
they  should  send  commissioners  to  Den- 
mark and  Norway  to  see  that  the  Treaty 
of  Kiel  should  be  carried  out.  The  com- 
missioners did  not  see  fit  to  require  an  en- 
tire obedience  to  the  Kiel  treaty,  but  ap- 
proved to  some  extent  what  the  national 
assembly  had  done,  demanded  that  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  should  resign  his  king- 
ship, and  that  certain  Norwegian  for- 
tresses should  be  handed  over  to  Swedish 
troops  until  the  Storthing  should  have 
settled  the  various  problems  arising  from 
the  union  with  Sweden.  The  Norwe- 
gians refused  to  turn  over  the  fortresses, 
war  was  declared  which  lasted  only  a  few 
weeks,  and  finally  Carl  Johan,  by  accom- 
modating the  conditions  of  the  union  to 
the  constitutional  conditions  already  es- 
tablished in  Norway,  brought  about  the 
union,  and  on  the  loth  of  November  Carl 
Johan  himself  took  the  King's  oath  as  the 
King's  representative  in  the  Storthing. 
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For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the 
union  vice- regents  (statholders)  of  Swedish 
birth  represented  Sweden  in  Norway;  but 
from  1836  the  viceroys  or  governors  were 
always  Norwegians.  The  Storthing  was 
elected  every  three  years  and  the  sessions 
were  short.  Carl  Johan,  now  Charles 
XIV,  spent  his  whole  reign  from  1818-44 
in  a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Norwe- 
gians. He  was  a  Frenchman,  only  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  new 
subjects,  he  was  not  of  blood  royal,  and  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  strange  contradictions  one  finds  as 
one  delves  in  the  history  of  nations,  to  dis- 
cover that  the  French  copying-clerk  be- 
come a  king  was  insistent  upon  his  royal 
prerogatives,  while  the  Norwegians,  many 
of  whose  yeomen  claim  their  descent  from 
kings,  were  obstinate  in  their  wilfulness 
where  their  rights  were  concerned.  The 
Gascon  peasant  become  a  king  leaned  to 
tyranny,  the  Norwegian  kings  reduced  to 
peasants  were  as  dour  in  their  independ- 
ence as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Bernadotte  mistook  the  poverty  of  the 
Norwegian  peasants  for  the  poverty  of 
the  French  peasants.  But  what  a  differ- 
ence! There  are  two  kinds  of  poverty  in 
the  world :  the  poor  made  poor  by  tyranny, 
who  are  incapable  of  independence,  and 
whose  poverty  is  the  mark  of  their  servi- 
tude; and  the  poor  who  are  poor  because 
they  despise,  or  have  never  known,  the 
luxuries  of  life;  and  the  poverty  of  these 
last  is  the  very  backbone  of  their  liberty. 
In  this  meaning  of  poverty  all  the  great 
deeds  and  dreams  and  daring  of  the  world 
come  from  poor  men.  Luxury  may  have 
surrounded  them,  but  they  clothed  their 
souls  and  bodies  in  sackcloth.  It  is  not 
poverty  but  prosperity  that  first  softens, 
then  enslaves,  then  sterilizes  both  nations 
and  individuals. 

The  civil  list,  the  abolition  of  the  no- 
bility, the  reform  of  the  constitution,  the 
veto,  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Storthing, 
the  nomination  of  the  presidents,  the  em- 
barrassing quarrel  with  the  students  who 
persisted  in  celebrating  the  signing  of  the 
Norwegian  constitution  instead  of  the 
Union  with  Sweden  as  an  anniversary, 
the  choice  of  vice-regent,  these  and  other 
questions  maintained  constant  friction 
between  the  two  countries.  In  1836,  when 
the  Storthing  refused  to  discuss  certain 


constitutional  proposals  of  the  King,  the 
King  at  the  advice  of  one  of  the  cabinet, 
Lovenskiold  by  name,  dismissed  the 
Storthing.  The  King  could  do  no  wrong, 
but  the  Odelsthing  continued  to  sit  and 
impeached  Lovenskiold,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  $4,000  for  having  been 
guilty  of  giving  the  King  unconstitutional 
advice.  Peace  was  made  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg  as  vice- 
regent  or  statholder  of  Norway. 

Although  the  successors  of  Carl  Johan 
(Oscar  I,  1844-59,  and  Charles  XV,  1859- 
72)  lived  in  some  sort  of  peace  with  this 
rather  pugnacious  Norwegian  parliament, 
the  questions  of  a  national  flag,  of  oblig- 
ing the  King  to  choose  his  ministers  from 
the  majority  party  of  the  Storthing,  of 
more  frequent  meetings  of  the  Storthing, 
of  fuller  representation  of  Norway  where 
matters  of  foreign  affairs  concerned  Nor- 
way, and  like  matters  of  detail  point 
easily  to  the  conclusion,  at  any  rate  to 
the  student  who  reads  the  controversies 
from  the  vantage-point  of  what  has  ac- 
tually happened,  that  Norway's  separa- 
tion from  Sweden  and  independence  as  a 
kingdom  could  not  be  far  off. 

Norway  was  growing  rapidly  richer  and 
more  populous,  and  thus  adding  to  her 
strength.  In  1835  the  population  was 
less  than  1,200,000,  in  1875  more  than 
1,800,000,  and  in  1891  had  increased  to 
over  2,000,000.  The  almost  overwhelm- 
ing debt  of  the  country  in  1 81 5  had  become 
easily  manageable  in  1850,  and  in  1875 
Norway  had  the  fourth  largest  mercantile 
marine  in  the  world,  with  56,000  sailors, 
7,800  vessels,  not  counting  the  fishermen, 
who  numbered  120,000. 

The  number  of  landholders  increased 
from  45,000  in  1814  to  105,000  in  1835. 
That  they  still  remain  a  seafaring  people 
is  shown  by  the  astonishing  figures  of 
January  11, 19 13.  The  fleet  now  consists 
of  2,156  vessels  of  100  tons  or  more,  hav- 
ing a  combined  gross  tonnage  of  2,365,- 
063,  or  a  ton  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  The  value  of  this 
fleet  is  placed  at  $100,000,000,  which  di- 
vided among  the  people  of  Norway  means 
a  per-capita  ownership  of  $40.  The  total 
dead-weight  tonnage  of  the  fleet  has  in- 
creased from  2,171,000  in  1875  to  3,750,- 
000  in  191 2.  The  Norwegian  shipyards 
have  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  even  half  the 
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new  construction.     There  are  8,000  men  provided  that  he  resides  and  has  resided 

employed  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  and  the  for  five  years  in  the  country,  may  vote, 

fleet  itself  accounts  for  36,433  more.  Since  1907  women  are  also  entitled  to  vote 

CharlesXV  was  succeeded  by  hisbrother  if  they  (or  the  husband,  when  the  property 

Oscar  II  (1872-1907),  a  monarch  who  won  is  held  in  common)  have  paid  income  tax 

and  kept  the  respect  of  the  Norwegians  on  an  annual  income  of  $100  in  the  towns 

despite  the  fact  that  it  was   during  his  or  $75  in  the  country.     The  requirement 

reign  that  Norway  finally  brought  about  that  women   should   be   taxpayers   was 

her  separation  from  Sweden.     As  we  have  abolished  in  19 13,  and  to-day  the  suffrage 

seen,  there  were  many  causes  for  friction  in  Norway  extends  to  all  male  and  female 

between  the  two  nations,  but  the  demand  adults  over  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

of  the  Storthing  that  Norway  should  have  Eighty-two  representatives  are  elected 

a  separate  consular  service  brought  mat-  from  the  rural  districts  and  forty-one  from 

ters  to  the  breaking-point.     The  King  ve-  the  towns,  or  123  in  all.     Representatives 

toed  the  bill  for  a  separate  consular  serv-  must  be  not  less  than  thirty  years  old,  must 

ice,  and  was  thereupon  declared  by  the  have  resided  for  ten  years  in  Norway,  and 

Storthing  to  haveforfeited  their  confidence  be  voters  in  the  districts  from  which  they 

and  to  be  out  of  office.     The  matter  when  are  chosen.   Former  members  of  the  coun- 

put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  was  carried  cil  of  state  can  be  elected  representatives 

against  the  King  by  362,980  votes  to  182.  from  any  district  without  regard  to  resi- 

This    overwhelming    statement    of    the  dence.     In  1909  the  number  of  electors 

wishes  of  his  Norwegian  subjects  led  to  was  785,358,  of  whom  487,193  recorded 

King  Oscar's  abdication  of  the  throne  of  their  votes.     In  19 10  in  the  municipal 

Norway  after  months  of  discussion  be-  elections  there  were :  120,733  men  entitled 

tween  the  two  countries  as  to  the  disposi-  to  vote,  of  whom  83,905  voted;  163,954 

tion  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  women  entitled  to  vote,  of  whom  92,256 

By  vote  of  the  Storthing,  and  after  an-  voted.     In  the  Storthing  election  of  191 2 

other  plebiscite,  Prince  Charles  of  Den-  there  were  502,284  men  entitled  to  vote,  of 

mark,  born  in  1872,  and  married  in  1896  whom  354,558  voted;  and  324,990  women 

to  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of  Edward  entitled  to  vote,  of  whom  187,624  voted. 

VII  of  Great  Britain,  was  elected  King  Once  elected,  the  Storthing  divides  itself 

of  Norway,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  into  two  chambers  called  the Lagthing  and 

throne,  November  25,  1905,  he  took  the  the  Odelsthing.     The  former  is  composed 

title  of  Haakon  VII.     He  was  crowned  at  of  one-fourth,  the  latter  of  three-fourths, 

Trondhjem  on  the  2  2dof  June,  1906.  of  the   total   representatives,    and   each 

The  Norwegians  not  only  have  tradi-  nominates  its  own  president.  Questions 
tions  of  freedom,  but  the  people  enjoy  to-  relating  to  laws  are  considered  by  both 
day  a  greater  share  of  political  liberty  and  chambers  sitting  separately.  The  inspec- 
have  the  framing  and  administration  of  tion  of  public  accounts,  the  revision  of 
their  own  laws  more  entirely  in  their  own  government,  and  impeachment  belong  ex- 
hands  than  any  other  nation,  despite  the  clusively  to  the  Odelsthing.  All  new  laws 
fact  that  they  have  a  king.  The  king  has  must  be  first  presented  to  the  Odelsthing, 
practically  no  power,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  which  they  pass  to  the  Lagthing,  to 
the  demagogue  has  even  less.  '^Ademoc-  be  accepted  or  rejected.  In  case  of  dis- 
racy,"  writes  Hobbes, ''is  no  more  than  an  agreement,  the  two  houses  assemble  in 
aristocracy  of  orators  interrupted  some-  common  and  the  final  decision  must  be  by 
times  with  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  The  same  major- 
one."  We  have  seen  not  a  little  of  this  form  ity  is  required  for  any  alteration  of  the 
of  democracy  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  constitution . 

where  each  party  bids  for  the  suffrage  cun-  The  members  of  the  Lagthing  and  the 

ningly,  promising  what  can  never  be  ful-  members  of  the  supreme  court,  form  a  high 

filled,  and  administering  a  blatant  sooth-  court  of  justice  called  the  Rigoret,  for 

ing-syrup  with  conscienceless  audacity.  the  impeachment  and  trial  of  ministers. 

The  legislative  power  of  Norway  is  in-  judges,  and  members  of  the  Storthing, 

vested  in  the  Storthing,  which  assembles  Every  member  of  the  Storthing  receives  a 

every  year,  and  is  elected  for  three  years,  salary  of  $750  a  year,  travelling  expenses, 

Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  medical  treatment  in  case  of  illness; 
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and  with  grim  humor  it  is  provided  that 
in  case  of  death  the  state  pays  the  funeral 
expenses,  whether  cheerfully  or  not  is  not 
stated.  The  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  represented  by  the  King,  who 
exercises  his  authority  through  a  council 
of  state  made  up  of  one  minister  of  state, 
or  prime  minister,  and  at  least  seven 
councillors.  The  minister  and  the  coun- 
cillors are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Storthing, 
and  to  take  part  in  debate  when  public, 
but  without  a  vote. 

The  royal  veto  may  be  exercised  twice, 
but  if  a  bill  pass  three  Storthings  formed 
by  separate  and  succeeding  elections,  it  be- 
comes law  without  the  assent  of  the  King. 
The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  nobility  in 
Norway  was  made  law  by  the  exercise  of 
this  right  of  the  Storthing  to  override  the 
King's  veto.  This  right  of  the  veto  has 
now  been  taken  from  the  King.  It  was 
done,  it  is  said  even  by  the  Radicals,  with 
no  intention  of  striking  at  the  King  per- 
sonally, but  it  has  had  none  the  less  the 
very  natural  effect  of  making  the  King 
suspicious  of  the  good  will  of  some  of  his 
subjects,  though  so  far  as  an  outsider  can 
judge  the  liking  and  respect  of  the  people 
for  their  King  is  genuine  and  general. 

At  the  time,  1905,  of  the  separation  of 
Norway  from  Sweden  there  were  many 
prominent  Norwegians,  including  the 
heads  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  present 
prime  minister,  Bjornson  the  author,  and 
others,  who  favored  a  republican  form  of 
government.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  the  separation  would  be  more  fa- 
vorably received  in  neighboring  countries 
if  Norway  did  not  break  with  her  own 
traditions  by  becoming  a  republic.  The 
present  King,  then  the  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  himself  insisted  that 
there  should  be  a  plebiscite  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  crown.  The  vote  was  taken, 
and  four-fifths  voted  for  a  monarchy,  and 
only  one-fifth  against. 

The  present  King  is  therefore  an  elected 
monarch,  coming  to  Norway  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Norwegians  themselves,  and 
with  the  signal  advantage  in  his  favor  of 
having  rendered  them  a  great  service  in 
their  hour  of  danger.  It  is  well  known 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  ex- 
erted against  war  by  the  Swedish  King, 
Norway  would  have  been  obliged  to  fight 
Sweden,  with  small  hope  of  victory,  be- 
fore a  separation  would  have  been  per- 


mitted. King  Haakon,  therefore,  has 
rendered  no  small  service  to  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  now  that  they  have  got  their 
freedom,  it  seems  hardly  playing  the  game, 
as  their  Viking  ancestors  played  it,  to  take 
away  his  privileges  and  to  hamper  and 
annoy  him.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  man, 
republican  or  monarchist,  to  assume  the 
attitude  of  mean  ingratitude.  King 
Haakon  helped  them  to  their  liberty.  He 
did  not  ask  to  be  their  King.  They,  and 
when  they  were  in  a  tight  place,  asked 
him  to  be  their  King,  and  under  thost 
circumstances  they  owe  him  loyal  alle- 
giance. Other  nations,  whether  monarch- 
ical or  republican,  would  look  with  a  disap- 
proval bordering  upon  contempt  upon  a 
people  who  requited  such  a  service  with 
ungrateful  disloyalty.  It  ought  not  to  be 
a  question  of  political  preference  now,  or 
during  King  Haakon's  lifetime  and  good 
behavior;  nor  is  it  a  question  of  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic:  it  is  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  fair  play  between  men.  To  invite 
a  man  to  help  you  to  win  your  freedom, 
and  once  he  has  done  it  to  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  him,  will  win  no  approval  for  the 
Norwegians  from  any  fair-minded  man, 
whatever  his  political  creed  may  be.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Radical  government 
now  in  power  hold  this  same  opinion ;  only 
the  Socialists,  now  numbering  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  Storthing,  vote  each 
session  for  the  abolition  of  the  grant  to  the 
royal  family. 

The  Storthing  meets  every  year,  assem- 
bling the  first  week-day  after  January  10. 
It  is  not  summoned  by  the  King,  but  meets 
by  its  own  decree.  It  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  King  to  sit  more  than  two 
months!  What  a  sensible  people!  What 
a  Niagaric  roar  of  applause  would  greet 
the  glad  tidings  in  every  country  where 
there  are  representative  and  lawmaking 
assemblies,  that  the  legislature  might  sit 
for  only  two  months,  or  at  most  three 
months,  in  the  year.  Alas!  even  in  Nor- 
way this  has  been  changed,  and  the  paid 
legislator  grinds  out  legislation  for  many 
months  in  the  year  here  as  elsewhere.  The 
election  and  meeting  of  this  assembly  can- 
not be  postponed  or  in  any  way  controlled 
by  the  executive  power,  and  do  not  de- 
pend in  any  way  upon  its  co-operation. 
This  is  Norway's  Magna  Charta,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  story  of  its  making !  The  states 
assembled  for  this  purpose  at  the  bidding  of 
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the  then  viceroy  Prince  Frederick  Chris-, 
tian  of  Denmark.  They  held  their  first 
meeting  on  April  lo,  1814,  and  on  the  12th 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
constitution.  The  next  morning  the  com- 
mittee presented  the  principles  of  a  consti- 
tution, which  the  assembly  discussed  until 
the  1 6th.  On  the  30th  the  constitution 
was  on  the  table,  and  on  the  17  th  of  May 
was  ratified  by  the  assembly  of  the  states. 

The  elections  for  town  and  country 
officials  are  largely  under  the  so-called 
d'Hondt  and  Hagenbach-Bischoff  system, 
which  is  a  combination,  modified  at  the 
will  of  the  electors,  of  the  cumulative  and 
proportional  method.  Where  there  are 
five  candidates,  for  example,  each  elector 
has  five  votes,  but  he  may  cast  only  three 
of  them  for  one  candidate;  with  the  other 
two  he  may  bestow  one  vote  for  each  of  two 
other  candidates  or  cast  them  both  for  one. 
If  there  are  more  candidates  his  votes 
must  be  divided  according  to  the  same 
ratio.  On  the  first  ballot,  a  candidate  to 
be  elected  must  have  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast;  if  no  candidate  has  a  clear  ma- 
jority, then  there  must  be  a  second  ballot 
at  which  a  plurality  elects.  By  the  fur- 
ther system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, each  party  has  a  right  to  the  number 
of  officials  represented  by  their  percentage 
of  the  votes  cast.  For  example,  in  an 
election  where  1,000  votes  are  cast,  and 
the  Conservatives  cast  600  votes,  and  the 
Radicals  200  votes,  and  the  Socialists  200 
votes,  let  us  say,  the  three  parties  would 
elect  six,  two,  and  two  respectively.  The 
voters  themselves  decide  in  their  several 
districts  or  towns  whether  this  system 
shall  obtain.  If  it  is  not  adopted,  then 
the  voters  vote  for  the  several  names  on 
the  ticket,  which  appear  there  without 
any  party  designation  whatever.  A  mod- 
ification of  this  system  has  been  adopted 
for  the  municipal  elections  in  Minneapolis, 
and  for  all  candidates  for  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Minnesota.  For  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  these  Norwegian  electoral  meth- 
ods there  is  no  more  scholarly  or  complete 
account  than  that  of  the  rector  of  the 
University  of  Christiania,  Doctor  BredoV. 
Munthe,  of  Morgenstierne,  a  social  econo- 
mist known  to  all  the  scholars  of  Europe. 

The  local  government  is  carried  on  by 
an  administrative  division  into  twenty  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  a  chief  execu- 


tive, or  Amtmand.  There  are  eighteen 
country  districts  or  counties  and  the  two 
towns  of  Christiania  and  Bergen.  In  each 
of  these,  as  in  the  41  towns  and  the  600 
rural  districts  or  parishes,  called  Herreder, 
the  voters  themselves  decide  on  what  basis 
and  by  which  system  their  elections  shall 
be  governed. 

For  a  thousand  years  in  Norway  the  land 
has  been  divided  at  death  between  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  primogeniture.  There 
were  only  three  entailed  estates  in  the 
country  in  1900,  and  now,  I  understand, 
there  is  only  one.  There  is  also  a  curious 
law,  Odelsret,  which  consists  in  the  right  of 
the  family  to  redeem  at  an  appraised  value 
landed  property  that  has  been  sold.  This 
right  adheres  to  any  property  that  has  be- 
longed for  twenty  consecutive  years  to 
the  same  owner,  his  wife,  or  his  heirs  in 
direct  line  of  descent.  The  right  is  lost, 
however,  when  the  property  has  remained 
in  the  possession  of  strangers  for  three 
years.  The  purchase  of  large  blocks  of 
land  for  industrial  purposes,  or  in  order 
to  become  a  great  landowner,  is  rendered 
very  difficult  by  this  provision  of  the  law. 
This,  together  with  the  very  small  area  of 
arable  land  available,  has  made  the  man 
with  a  small  estate  more  numerous  here 
than  anywhere  else  probably  in  the  world. 
It  has  had,  too,  the  effect  of  making  the 
Norwegians  particularly  and  easily  im- 
pervious to  any  form  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern tyranny.  They  have  never  had  an 
autocrat  in  control  for  long;  and  state  So- 
cialism, though  it  has  appeared  with  its 
setting-hen  industrialism,  has  but  a  small 
following  among  men  who  are  so  largely 
owners  of  property. 

One  wonders  that  the  American  travel- 
ler, especially,  does  not  make  his  way  more 
often  to  Norway.  With  such  a  history, 
with  such  traditions  and  laws,  and  with 
their  present  form  of  government,  and 
above  all  when  one  considers  the  influence 
that  they  have  exerted  first  and  last 
throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  no 
other  country  can  compare  in  interest  to 
the  American.  He  goes  to  England,  to  be 
sure,  and  rightly,  to  find  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  his  race;  but  back  of  and  be- 
yond England  are  those  Viking  ships,  long 
and  narrow,  shaped  like  darts,  which  shot 
out  of  those  fiords  with  their  fiery  mes- 
sages of  freedom  and  independence. 
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AUL  ENDERLIN  looked, 
with  supreme  embarrass- 
ment, at  the  letter  spread 
before  him.  During  the 
twelvemonth  that  had 
passed  since  the  publication 
of  his  novel,  he  had  received  a  good  many 
letters  about  it — some  of  them  from  ladies, 
like  this  one;  but  never  a  letter  that  had 
troubled  him  so  much.  He  puffed  medi- 
tatively at  his  cigar. 

Nobody  knew  that  The  Wings  of  the 
Spirit  was  his  work,  of  course.  He  had 
seen  the  incongruity  of  publishing  a  highly 
emotional  novel  under  his  own  name.  He 
was  too  heavy  and  ruddy  and  athletic  to 
he  known  as  a  writer  of  that  kind  of  thing 
— too  prominent  and  wealthy  an  exponent 
of  the  sporting  life.  The  reputed  author 
of  The  Wings  of  the  Spirit  was  Graham e 
Spottiswoode,  and  Grahame  Spottiswoode 
was  clothed  in  mystery.  Paul  Enderlin 
had  taken  care  of  that.  He  had  not  per- 
mitted so  much  as  an  inkling  of  the  truth 
to  get  about  among  his  friends;  and  he 
had  communicated  with  his  publishers 
by  ways  so  elaborately  circuitous  that 
they  had  seen  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
penetrate  his  mask.  Indeed,  after  the 
first,  they  had  perhaps  been  glad  not  to 
discover  him :  they  had  baited  the  public 
with  the  mystery  and  had  hooked  half  a 
million  curious  readers. 

There  had  been  some  difficulty  about 
his  wife,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Agatha  and  he  were  such  good  comrades 
that  it  was  irksome  at  first  to  hide  his  pile 
of  manuscript  from  her.  But  he  had 
been  unable  to  reveal  the  truth  to  her. 
Shame  forbade.  She  had  married  a  hunt- 
er of  big  game,  who  pottered  about  in  the 
magazines;  a  collector  of  old  weapons, 
who  wrote  descriptions  of  them;  a  former 
football  "hero,"  who  sometimes  criticised 
in  print  the  players  of  the  day.  She 
would  not  like  to  discover,  perhaps,  that 
she  had  married  also,  quite  unawares,  a 
man  of  feeling.  He  couldn't  tell  her 
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about  the  burning  pages  in  his  desk,  and 
much  less  could  he  confess  to  her,  after 
the  book  was  published,  that  he  was  Gra- 
hame Spottiswoode.  He  loved  the  ille- 
gitimate child  of  his  brain,  but  he  couldn't 
let  Agatha  know  that  he  had  been  un- 
faithful to  her  ideal  of  him. 

And  here  he  was,  in  a  predicament  that 
no  writer  had  ever  before  faced.  He  had 
received,  this  morning,  a  letter  from 
Agatha  herself — actually.  It  was  very 
short  and  quite  properly  conventional. 
It  merely  thanked  Mr.  Spottiswoode  for 
the  great  pleasure  and  inspiration  his  book 
had  given  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  like  fifty  other  letters  that  had  come  to 
him.  To  any  one  who  knew  Agatha,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  significance  showed  through 
the  polite  phrases.  There  was  in  them 
an  appeal  for  sympathy,  a  muted  strain, 
which  showed  she  lacked  something  in 
her  life  that  she  found  in  the  book.  The 
thought  of  it  was  quite  heart-breaking  to 
her  husband.  He  had  given  her  every- 
thing he  could  think  of,  always:  not 
merely  the  luxuries  that  her  beauty  made 
natural,  but  the  loyal  love  that  her  heart 
required.  He  had  counted  himself  an  ad- 
equate husband.  Yet,  quite  evidently, 
he  had  failed.  He  knew  what  the  letter 
meant,  knowing  Agatha  so  well.  It  was 
appalling. 

What  should  he  do  about  it?  The 
letter  required  an  answer.  So  much  was 
clear.  If  Paul  Enderlin  had  failed  to  make 
his  wife  happy,  he  ought  to  call  Gra- 
hame Spottiswoode  to  his  assistance.  But 
how?  A  personal  interview  was  out  of 
the  question;  and  a  letter  that  should 
convey  his  appreciation  without  offence, 
and  without  betraying  Mr.  Spottiswoode 's 
knowledge  of  the  case,  was  going  to  I  e 
singularly  difficult  to  write.  If  he  could 
only  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Agatha, 
it  would  be  simple  enough;  but  he  could- 
n't subject  the  dear  creature  to  that  humil- 
iation. She  had  opened  her  heart,  quite 
unconsciously,    to   a   stranger,   and   she 
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would  have  every  right  to  feel  annoyance 
if  the  stranger  proved  to  be  her  husband. 
He  couldn't  play  Agatha  such  a  trick. 
He  must  write  to  her  with  some  of  that 
'^marvellous  insight  into  the  human 
heart"  that  reviewers  found  in  his  book, 
and  he  must  take  good  care  not  to  show 
too  much  insight. 

With  a  thick  frown  he  bent  to  the  task, 
and  he  destroyed  many  sheets  of  paper 
before  he  succeeded  in  making  a  satis- 
factory preliminary  draft.  The  letter 
he  wrote  was  short.  It  was  grateful  for 
praise;  it  was  sympathetic  for  the  indi- 
vidual sorrows  that  clipped,  so  to  speak, 
the  wings  of  the  spirit;  it  hinted  deli- 
cately an  understanding  born  of  personal 
experience  but  nurtured  by  cosmic  wis- 
dom. 

Paul  Enderlin's  face  cleared  when  he 
had  finished.  He  was  rather  proud  of 
what  he  had  done.  It  was  a  neat  job. 
Then  he  typewrote  the  note,  and  signed 
it,  as  he  had  learned  to  do  for  all  Grahame 
Spottiswoode's  letters,  with  his  left  hand. 
Nothing  could  be  safer  or  less  compromis- 
ing, he  felt  sure,  than  the  letter  as  it 
stood.  He  would  mail  it  in  town  that 
afternoon.  He  was  going  in  with  Agatha, 
and  he  had  several  things  to  be  surrepti- 
tiously posted.  This  he  locked  up  with 
them  and,  quite  at  peace,  went  out  to 
play  tennis  with  his  little  boy's  tutor. 

Agatha  seemed  to  him  even  more 
charming  than  usual  during  their  swift 
motor-flight  to  her  mother's  house  in 
town.  He  left  her  with  regret  when  she 
drove  off  to  meet  some  appointment  or 
other;  he  didn't  like  to  let  her  go  out  of 
his  sight — particularly  just  now.  There 
was  nothing  remotely  akin  to  jealousy  in 
his  feeling:  he  simply  wished  to  be  with 
her  because  she  was  unhappily  married 
and  needed  sympathy.  However,  since 
she  was  smiling  bravely  at  fate  and  de- 
clined his  escort,  he  could  do  nothing  but 
wander  forth  and  post  his  letters  in  secret. 
Later  he  turned  in  at  the  Patroon  Club, 
hoping  for  an  hour's  amusement  before  he 
went  back  to  his  mother-in-law's  to  dress. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  found  Miles 
Henryson  stretched  out  in  a  big  chair  and, 
contrary  to  his  usual  habits,  reading. 

''You're  a  beautiful  spectacle,"  began 
Mr.  Enderlin.  "Come  play  billiards. 
It'll  do  you  a  lot  more  good  than  wasting 


your  time  over  foolish  trash.  What  have 
you  got  there,  anyhow?" 

"It's  silly  enough,  to  be  sure — at  least, 
you'd  think  so."  Mr.  Henryson  thrust 
forward  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  The 
Wings  of  the  Spirit,  while  he  removed 
a  tear  from  the  corner  of  his  left  eye  with 
the  furtive  sweep  of  a  finger.  "Ever  see 
it?" 

"Yes,  I've  seen  it,"  grunted  the  au- 
thor. "I'll  not  say  that  a  hardened  sin- 
ner like  you  might  not  get  a  good  deal  of 
profit  out  of  it,  if  you  only  would ;  but  just 
now  you're  needed  in  the  billiard-room. 
Come  along." 

"All  right."  The  herculean  Henryson 
rose  and  made  ready  to  follow.  "  Mighty 
queer,  things  like  that!"  he  remarked, 
flourishing  his  book.  "How  do  you  sup- 
pose fellows  ever  think  of  what's  in  them? 
You  and  I  never  could.  This  isn't  a  bad 
story  in  its  way." 

Paul  Enderlin  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
get  any  thrill  of  excitement  from  casual 
mention  of  Grahame  Spottiswoode's  novel. 
He  had  heard  so  much  comment,  both  fa- 
vorable and  unfavorable,  that  he  paid  no 
attention  to  amateur  criticism.  "I'd 
much  rather  beat  you  at  billiards  than 
discuss  current  literature  with  you.  Miles," 
he  said,  smiling. 

"The  only  trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  haven't  any  soul,"  grumbled  Miles. 
"  But  I'm  willing  to  show  you  how  to  play 
billiards,  all  the  same.  Did  you  know 
that  nobody  knows  who  this  Spottiswoode 
fellow  is?  My  wife  thinks  she  has  a  clew 
— thinks  it's  somebody  we  all  know.  I 
don't  believe  it,  do  you?  She  says  she'd 
marry  him  if  she  could  find  out."  He 
chuckled. 

"She  could  easily  get  rid  of  you  on  the 
score  of  lunacy."  Paul  Enderlin  took  the 
cue  of  reproachful  insult  that  his  friend 
so  conveniently  offered.  "But  I  doubt 
whether  she'd  like  the  exchange,  if  it 
came  to  that.  I  expect  the  fellow  who 
wrote  the  book  is  just  as  big  a  fool  as  you 
are." 

He  selected  a  cue  carefully  and  chalked 
it  with  unusual  deliberation.  Miles  Hen- 
ryson didn't  count,  of  course,  but  it  was 
uncomfortable  to  have  him  make  such  a 
close  shot.  His  own  wife  turned  instinc- 
tively to  Grahame  Spottiswoode  for  sym- 
pathy, and  Miles's  wife  had  the  same 
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faith  in  the  novelist's  understanding. 
Both  women  wanted  something  they  had 
never  had:  something  that  Miles,  of 
course,  never  could  give.  He  himself 
knew  perfectly  what  Agatha  was  looking 
for,  and  was  very  well  able  to  supply  the 
lack  she  felt.  Only  just  there  the  invisible 
barrier  that  they  had  built  up  between 
them  while  still  very  young  stood  in  his 
way.  He  was  perfectly  incapable  of  being 
more  to  Agatha  than  he  had  been,  be- 
cause— well,  because  Agatha  and  he  had 
such  fixed  notions  of  one  another's  per- 
sonality. Both  shame,  and  the  fear  of, 
destroying  a  relationship  that  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  from  almost  every  point 
of  view,  made  any  change  impracticable. 
Agatha  wouldn't  understand.  He  could 
do  nothing  but  what  he  had  done  already: 
make  a  discreet  proffer  of  Grahame  Spot- 
tiswoode's  sympathy. 

He  lost  his  game  by  a  series  of  shots 
that  would  have  disgraced  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  he  had  to  listen  to  Miles  Henryson's 
jeers  without  protest.  You  couldn't  be 
expected  to  play  a  game  of  delicate  skill 
when  you  were  so  distracted,  but  you 
couldn't  explain. 

Indeed,  his  state  of  nervous  tension 
made  him  a  poor  companion  to  himself 
and  to  every  one  else,  both  at  dinner  that 
night  and  during  the  days  that  followed. 
He  was  ready,  to  curse  the  unconscious 
interference  of  Grahame  Spottiswoode, 
who  had  waked  into  flame  the  spark  of 
Agatha's  unrest.  It  was  best,  perhaps, 
to  let  sleeping  souls  lie. 

Three  or  four  days  later  his  confidential 
agent — who  was,  of  course,  by  no  means 
in  his  confidence — sent  him  a  new  batch 
of  communications  for  Grahame  Spottis- 
woode. He  was  not  at  all  surprised,  when 
he  looked  them  over,  to  find  another  note 
from  Agatha.  He  had  feared  she  would 
write  again,  though  he  had  hoped  that  she 
might  be  satisfied  with  his  reply.  As  he 
started  to  open  the  letter,  he  felt  a  twinge 
of  conscience.  He  had  no  business  to 
read  what  Agatha  had  written  to  another 
man,  even  to  a  man  who  was  really  him- 
self. For  a  moment  he  was  inclined  to 
burn  the  thing.  He  didn't  wish  to  spy 
on  the  poor  girl.  She  had  as  much  right 
to  her  secrets  as  he  to  his.  Moreover,  a 
gentleman  didn't  read  his  wife's  letters,  in 
any  case;   to  that  honorable  code  he  had 


been  bred.  Yet  she  had  written  to  Gra- 
hame Spottiswoode,  and  Grahame  Spot- 
tiswoode had  every  reason  in  the  world  to 
read  his  correspondence.  It  would  be 
discourteous  not  to.  With  a  sigh  at  the 
perplexities  of  his  situation,  Paul  Ender- 
lin  took  out  the  letter. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Spottiswoode: 

"  It  was  exceedingly  kind  of  you  to  take 
the  trouble  not  only  to  read  but  to  answer 
my  letter.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  why 
I  feel  impelled  to  encroach  again  on 
your  time.  I  realize  perfectly  well  that 
your  time  should  be  spared  for  the  book 
that  is  to  follow.  But  if  only  you  knew 
how  many  doors  The  Wings  of  the  Spirit 
opened  to  me — !  I  must  tell  you  at  least 
that  your  letter — so  full  of  understanding 
sympathy — showed  me  that  I  had  not 
misinterpreted  your  wonderful  novel.  Its 
message  means  even  more  to  me  now  than 
it  did  before.  I  am  so  sorry  that  you 
do  not  feel  able  to  give  your  admirers 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  personally. 
That  would  add  the  last  touch  to  our 
gratitude. 

''Sincerely  yours, 

"Agatha  Endeelin." 

"  Confound  it,"  muttered  her  husband. 
"Agatha  is  certainly  encouraging  the  fel- 
low. If  she  had  put  things  to  me  like 
that,  I'd  have  married  her  two  years  be- 
fore I  did." 

For  a  little  while  he  was  inclined  to  be 
resentful.  Stolidly,  and  with  no  gleam  of 
satisfaction,  he  read  his  other  letters. 
Then  a  more  generous  impulse  asserted  it- 
self. There  was,  after  all,  in  Agatha's  let- 
ter nothing  of  which  either  he  or  she  need 
be  ashamed.  She  had  simply  expressed 
her  gratitude  with  characteristic  heedless- 
ness of  any  possible  consequences.  If 
Grahame  Spottiswoode  had  been  a  real 
man,  there  could  have  been  no  harm 
whatever  in  her  friendly  advances.  She 
deserved  the  best  in  friendship  as  in  ev- 
erything else.  The  only  difficulty  came 
from  the  fact  that  Grahame  Spottiswoode 
was  a  despicable  pseudonym,  a  thing  with- 
out blood  and  bone,  a  whited  sepulchre. 
Paul  Enderlin's  metaphors  tangled  them- 
selves in  a  whirl  of  disgust  at  his  own  de- 
ceptions. 

The  last  vestige  of  his  annoyance  with 
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Agatha  was  removed  by  the  sight  of  her    think  my  pursuits  enough  for  a  grown 


sturdy  figure,  buffeted  by  the  November 
wind,  coming  up  the  driveway  toward  the 
house.  The  long  window  of  his  study 
commanded  her  approach.  With  an  in- 
stinctive murmur  of  pleasure  he  thrust 


man,  now,  do  you?  What  is  it  you'd  like 
to  have  me  do,  or  be,  if  I  weren't  an 
idler?" 

''Like  you  to  be?"     Mrs.   Enderlin 
laughed    whole-heartedly.     ''Why,    you 


With  a  thick  frown  he  bent  to  the  task. — Page  457. 


his  letters  into  their  appointed  drawer  and 
turned  the  key.  He  was  in  the  hall  before 
she  could  give  her  wraps  to  a  servant. 

"  Better  come  in  and  get  warm,  dearest. 
Beastly  wind  for  a  walk." 

"Aren't  you  busy,  Paul — really?" 

"Only  so-so.     You  won't  interrupt." 

"Did  you  get  off  your  football  review 
to  The  Pandemonium  ?  "  she  asked,  as  they 
seated  themselves  before  the  fire. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  gave  them  the  usual  thing 
and  told  them  never  to  ask  me  again. 
I'm  tired  of  it." 

Mrs.  Enderlin  propped  her  head  on  her 
arms  and  looked  at  the  glowing  log.  "  I've 
often  wondered  why  you  took  the  time 
for  it.  You  never  coach  now,  and  you're 
far  more  interested  in  your  blunderbusses 
than  in  football  strategy." 

"Look  here,  Agatha."  Her  husband 
squared  his  thick  shoulders.  "  You  don't 
Vol.  LVI.— 50 


dear  boy,  I  like  you  just  as  you  are,  of 
course.  Whatever  put  such  a  ridiculous 
notion  in  your  head?" 

"No  matter  what.  Perhaps  it's  my 
own  conscience.  Even  a  loafer  may  have 
a  conscience,  I  suppose." 

"But  you're  not  a  loafer,  dear.  You 
work  quite  as  hard  as  you  ought  to,  I'm 
sure.  You  haven't  been  to  the  Rockies 
for  two  years,  and  you  don't  play  games 
nearly  so  much  as  you  used  to.  The  way 
you  stick  to  this  room  is  quite  dreadful. 
I  think  it's  bad  for  you." 

Although  Agatha  spoke  with  vehement 
earnestness,  warming  to  the  subject  as 
she  went  on,  her  husband  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed.  It  was  so  like  Agatha 
to  be  anxious  about  his  health — so  much 
more  like  the  Agatha  he  knew  than  to 
be  worrying  about  her  own  spiritual  des- 
tiny! 
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"Do  I  look  like  a  man  far  gone  into  a 
decline?"  he  demanded. 

''No — "  she  pouted  a  hesitant  denial, 
unwilling  to  make  light  of  a  serious  sub- 
ject. "But  you  do  stew  indoors  more 
than  you  ought.  What  is  it,  Paul?  Aren't 
you  paying  more  attention  to  business 
than  you  really  need  to?" 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

"Why,  we  seem  to  have  so  much  more 
money  to  spend  than  we  used  to,  that's  all. 
Truly,  you  mustn't  think  I  care  about — 
well — even  about  the  new  limousine,  if 
you're  working  all  the  time." 

It  was  Paul  Enderlin's  turn  to  be  troub- 
led, though  he  tried  his  best  not  to  show 
his  perplexity.  He  had  wondered  a  good 
many  times  whether  the  sensible  Agatha, 
who  knew  to  a  few  hundreds  the  amount 


of  their  joint  income,  had  never  noticed 
certain  irresistible  extravagances  of  the 
past  months.  He  would  have  to  give  her 
a  plausible  explanation  now,  or  the  fat 
would  be  in  the  fire. 

"I  haven't  been  hurting  myself,  I  as- 
sure you,"  he  said  lightly.  "  I've  made — 
well — there  was  an  investment  that  turned 
out  better  than  I  expected,  that's  all. 
Pure  luck,  you  know." 

"What  a  clever  child! "  She  rose,  as  if 
reassured,  and  bent  to  kiss  his  forehead. 
"I'm  going  to  run  away  now  and  not 
bother  you.  But  don't  forget  that  the 
Frenches  will  be  here  for  luncheon." 

Before  he  could  get  out  of  his  chair, 
she  was  waving  to  him  gayly  from  the 
doorway.  Singularly  youthful  for  a  wom- 
an of  forty,  Agatha  was.     She  never  over- 
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did  it,  either.  She  swept  the  house  like  a 
fragrant  breeze,  wholesome  and  refreshing. 
All  the  more  difficult  to  understand,  those 
letters  in  the 
drawer.  Yet, 
knowing  Ag- 
atha, he  couldn't 
mistake  their 
meaning.  A 
frown  of  per- 
plexity gathered 
on  his  forehead  as 
he  went  back  to 
his  writing-table. 
So  much  was 
he  disturbed 
by  the  conver- 
sation, indeed, 
that  he  labored 
most  of  the  day 
over  a  suitable 
reply  to  Ag- 
atha's letter. 
The  situation 
had  been  com- 
plicated rather 
than  clarified  by 
their  talk.  He 
had  skirted  the 
dangerous  coasts 
of  discovery,  but 
had  found  no- 
where a  port  of 
refuge.  The 
proper  answer  to 
the  lady's  unrest 
must  be  worked 
out  by  the 
light  of  his  own 
knowledge  and 
of  Grahame 
Spottiswoode's 
intuitive  sym- 
pathy. Damn 
Grahame  Spot- 
tiswoode ! 


She  was  waving  to  him  .uayly  from  the  doorway. — 
Page  460. 


knew;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  conditions  of  life  at  which  she 
hinted.    It  was  like  a  dream  of  life  rather 

than  life  itself, 
this  world  in 
which  he  found 
himself  im- 
mersed. It  was 
a  little  like  cer- 
tain chapters  of 
his  novel,  but 
with  an  impor- 
tant difference. 
However  the 
characters  in  the 
book  may  have 
felt,  he  himself 
in  writing  about 
them  had  never 
been  conscious 
of  jumbling 
fact  with  imag- 
ination.  The 
mixture  was  un- 
pleasant. 

Not  that  Ag- 
atha said  any- 
thing to  which, 
as  Paul  Ender- 
lin,  he  could  ob- 
ject. She  was 
always  discreet 
and  amazingly 
charming.  Her 
husband  found 
himself  becom- 
ing even  more 
abjectly  her 
slave  than  he 
had  been  before 
he  knew  her  in 
his  pseudony- 
mous reincar- 
nation. Only  he 
couldn't  help 
being  disquieted 


Nor  was  that  letter  the  only  one  he  had  by  the  growing  intimacy  between  Spottis- 

to  write,  with  painful  care,  during  the  woode  and  her.     He  didn't  blame  her; 

next  month.   Agatha  proved  to  be  a  singu-  and  he  was  far  from  blaming  Spottiswoode. 

larly  persistent  correspondent:    so  much  The  two  opened  their  hearts  to  one  another 

so  that  her  husband  often  wondered  how  as  naturally  as  two  children.    Hisowndif- 

she  found  time  to  think  of  the  subtle  prob-  ficulty,  as  the  weeks  passed,  was  only  not 

lems  of  emotional  experience  with  which  to  put  too  much  reality  into  his  letters, 

she  filled  her  letters.     They  were  richly  He  read  them  critically  twenty  times  be- 

imaginative   letters.    He    didn't   wholly  fore  he  dared  send  them,  for  he  realized 

recognize  in  them  the  Agatha  whom  he  that  by  a  single  phrase  he  might  rouse 
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her  suspicions.  Too  warm  a  declaration 
of  friendship,  too  familiar  an  expression, 
would  put  her  on  her  guard  or,  perhaps, 
betray  him.     The  ice  was  very  thin. 

After  the  first,  Agatha  stopped  hinting 
that  she  would  like  to  meet  Spottiswoode  in 
the  flesh.  Either  she  felt  it  would  be  use- 
less to  urge  the  unveiling  of  her  mysteri- 
ous friend,  or  else  she  hesitated  before  a 
personal  encounter  with  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  revealing  her  heart  with  such 
abandonment.  Perhaps  she  thought  it 
would  be  unsafe. 

Whatever  the  cause,  her  husband  was 
grateful  that  she  had  given  up  her  effort 
to  bring  about  a  meeting.  As  to  that, 
though  everything  else  was  complicated 
and  confused,  he  was  at  peace.  He  had 
only,  it  seemed,  to  keep  up  the  pace  she 
set  until  she  tired  of  the  running.  She 
couldn't  possibly  fail  to  weary,  after  a 
time,  of  playing  the  game  of  intimate 
friendship  with  a  purely  fictitious  beast 
like  Grahame  Spottiswoode.  In  his  black- 
est moods  Paul  Enderlin  consoled  himself 
with  the  thought.  By  taking  trouble,  he 
could  put  the  thing  through,  as  long  as 
it  involved  nothing  save  the  making  of 
literature.  No.  Anything  beyond  that 
wouldn't  be  required  of  him. 

He  was  the  more  surprised  and  the  less 
prepared  when  Agatha  made  her  startling 
announcement.  It  happened  some  days 
before  Christmas. 

They  had  been  talking  together  after 
dinner — they  had  dined  alone  in  a  per- 
fectly humdrum,  old-married  fashion — ■ 
about  little  Jimmy's  presents.  Nothing 
could  have  been  less  exciting,  though  they 
had  really  enjoyed  themselves  very  much. 
Suddenly  Agatha  turned  toward  him. 

"Paul  dear,  I've  a  confession  to  make." 
Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

"My  dear  Agatha" — he  pretended  not 
to  notice  her  nervous  manner — "  don't  tell 
me!  You  surely  haven't  bought  Jim  a 
baby  elephant.  There's  a  limit  to  what 
the  stables  will  hold.  But  I  may  as  well 
know  the  worst." 

"Do  be  serious,  dear.  In  some  ways 
it  is  worse  than  an  addition  to  Jimmy's 
menagerie.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  like 
it." 

"  I  shouldn't  hke  an  elephant.  Excuse 
me.     Please  go  on." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  really  so  dread- 


ful. I've  asked  Mr.  Spottiswoode  to  stay 
with  us  after  New  Year's." 

"Mr.  Spottiswoode?" 

"Yes.  You  know  whom  I  mean:  Gra- 
hame Spottiswoode,  the  novelist.  Surely 
you  remember  his  book  that  I  made  you 
read  last  summer." 

Paul  Enderlin  rose  and  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette. He  felt  that  this  was  a  situation  to 
be  met  standing.  "I  remember,"  he 
found  himself  saying.     "  Rot,  wasn't  it?  " 

"I  thought  it  an  exceedingly  good 
novel."     Agatha  was  severe. 

"But  I  didn't  know  you  knew — eh — 
Spottiswoode." 

Mrs.  Enderlin  turned  very  red.  "I — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  never  met  him; 
but  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
him.     He  has  been  very  nice  to  me." 

It  was  a  question  which  of  the  two  was 
the  more  embarrassed.  Mrs.  Enderlin 
was  trying,  with  little  success,  to  treat  the 
whole  matter  as  something  of  no  impor- 
tance; her  husband,  with  no  better  for- 
tune, to  hide  the  fear  of  discovering  his 
guilty  secret.  Agatha  really  ought  not  to 
have  let  him  in  for  a  scene  like  this. 

"You  must  be  pretty  thick  with- — 
what's  his  name — Spottiswoode,  if  you're 
asking  him  here.  I  thought  I  had  heard 
he  went  nowhere — was  a  mystery,  like 
'Waverley,'  you  know." 

"I  don't  know  that  he  will  come,  of 
course.  I  only  wrote  to-day,  but  I  thought 
I'd  better  tell  you.  I  told  him  that  it 
would  be  very  quiet — just  ourselves — and 
that  we'd  like  very  much  to  have  him. 
Isn't  it  all  right?  He  has  come  to  seem 
like  some  one  I  know  really."  Mrs.  En- 
derlin caught  her  breath,  almost  hysteric- 
ally, which  was  unlike  her. 

"Right?  Why,  of  course  it's  all  right 
if  he'll  come.  I  was  simply  surprised  that 
you  were  so  much  on  the  inside,  that's  all. 
Somebody  told  me  that  even  his  pub- 
lishers didn't  know  about  him.  Who  is 
he,  anyhow?" 

"  I  told  you  I'd  never  met  him."  Mrs. 
Enderlin  spoke  a  little  sharply.  "But 
I'm  sure  he  must  be  all  right.  I  hope 
you'll  be  on  your  good  behavior — if  he 
comes." 

"Don't  you  worry."  Paul  Enderlin 
stooped  and  gently  kissed  his  wife.  He 
was  perplexed,  but  he  had  himself  in  hand 
now  and  could  see  some  humor  in  the 
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situation.  ''I'll  be  glad  to  see  him,  of 
course,"  he  said.  "I'll  treat  him  like  a 
brother — all  the  Golden  Rule  sort  of  thing, 
in  fact." 

He  was  conscious  that  Agatha  scruti- 
nized him  carefully,  as  if  suspicious  of  his 


"How  should  I  know?  You're  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  has  been  writing.  I'm 
merely  assuming  that  he  must  be  married 
to  have  written  the  more  slushy  portions 
of  his  book." 

"It  isn't  slushy!     I  think  it's  dreadful 
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Then  in  furious  haste  he  packed  his  bag. — Page  465. 


mockery.  "I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  re- 
turned.    "You  really  don't  mind?" 

"Not  a  bit.  By  the  way,  did  you  ask 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode?  " 

"Mrs.  Spottiswoode?" 

"His  wife,  naturally.  It's  always  wise 
to  assume  a  man  guilty  till  he  has  proved 
his  innocence." 

"I — I  never  thought  about  that." 
Mrs.  Enderlin's  voice  faltered.  "Is  he 
married?" 


of  you  to  be  so  prejudiced.  It's  a  splen- 
did novel.  I  don't  know  whether  he's 
married  or  not." 

Paul  Enderlin  laughed.  He  mustn't, 
for  safety's  sake,  raise  too  many  objec- 
tions, and  he  didn't  wish  to  be  hard  on 
Agatha.  He  saw  quite  clearly  that  she 
had  behaved  very  well  to  him.  It  must 
have  taken  courage,  considering  the  let- 
ters, to  urge  Grahame  Spottiswoode  to 
meet  her  husband;  and  it  was  brave  of 
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her  to  announce  the  invitation  straight- 
forwardly. There  could  be  no  question 
of  an  injured  husband,  even  though  she 
supposed  herself  to  have  made  a  sym- 
pathetic friend. 

"It  doesn't  matter,  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 
''If  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  exists,  there's  no 
special  reason  why  she  should  be  asked 
by  an  admirer  of  her  husband  for  a  purely 
literary  visit.  You  haven't  been  writing 
to  her." 

''I  don't  know."  Mrs.  Enderlin  seemed 
to  be  not  quite  reassured.  ''She  might 
expect  to  be  asked,  and  that  might  keep 
him  from  coming.  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
impolite.  You  see,  it  never  occurred  to 
me — Mrs.  Spottiswoode." 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  think " 

His  wife  interrupted  him.  "I  know 
you  think  he  wouldn't  come,  in  any  case. 
Perhaps  he  won't.  But  I  do  hope  he 
will.  I've — I've  seldom  wanted  any- 
thing so  much." 

Here  was  frank  confession,  as  she 
seemed  to  feel,  for  she  flushed  more  vio- 
lently than  she  had  done  earlier.  More- 
over, she  was  on  the  imminent  verge  of 
tears.  Paul  Enderlin  would  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  consoling  her,  even  if  he  had 
been  much  less  her  lover  than  he  had  al- 
ways remained.  When  she  went  up- 
stairs, he  was  left  to  very  uncomfortable 
reflections  as  to  both  the  present  and  the 
future. 

Most  pressing  of  all  was  the  question 
of  Grahame  Spottiswoode's  reply  to  the 
invitation  he  was  about  to  receive.  Nat- 
urally, it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
accept,  either  with  or  without  his  wife,  yet 
it  was  going  to  be  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
fuse without  seeming  ungracious.  Thus 
far  he  had  encouraged  his  correspondent, 
and  no  doubt  he  had  given  her  some  cause 
for  believing  that  he  might  possibly  unseal 
the  mystery  of  his  person  for  her  benefit. 

When  the  invitation  actually  came,  he 
had  by  no  means  decided  what  to  do. 
His  perplexity  clouded  the  holidays  for 
him.  What  could  he  say,  as  Grahame 
Spottiswoode,  that  would  be  in  character, 
and  yet  kind?  For  a  couple  of  days  he 
looked  at  the  problem  from  every  side;  he 
reviewed  all  possible  excuses,  all  possible 
stratagems.  At  the  end  of  everything, 
he  had  found  no  reason  for  refusing  and  no 
subterfuge  by  which  he  could  accept. 


The  day  after  Christmas  he  fled  to 
town,  unable  any  longer  to  look  Agatha 
in  the  face  with  the  dreadful  secret  be- 
tween them  and  the  load  of  uncertainty 
upon  his  mind.  In  order  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted from  his  problem  by  seeing  people 
he  knew,  he  went  to  a  glitteringly  unfash- 
ionable hotel.  He  must  have  solitude  for 
his  meditation — the  desert  places  of  throng- 
ing Broadway.  There  he  wrestled  with 
his  uncertainty  like  an  anchorite. 

Twelve  hours  of  it  were  enough.  No 
way  out  of  the  mess  appeared,  but  a  great 
weariness  overcame  him. 

" Confound  it  all! "  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  mocking  image  of 
his  figure  in  a  pier-glass.  "There's  noth- 
ing else  for  it:  I'll  have  to  tell  Agatha." 

The  resolution,  of  course,  was  born  of 
nothing  but  despair.  All  the  old  objec- 
tions to  telling  her,  all  the  old  difiiculties 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  it,  remained 
unaltered.  Things  had  simply  come  to 
a  pass  where  confession  was  inevitable. 
Postponement  would  do  no  good.  He  had 
somehow  contrived  so  to  misdirect  affairs 
that  Agatha  would  be  hurt,  whatever  he 
did.  If  he  told  her,  as  Paul  Enderlin,  that 
he  was  Grahame  Spottiswoode,  she  would 
be  wounded  by  his  previous  lack  of  con- 
fidence; if,  as  Grahame  Spottiswoode,  he 
rebuffed  her  advances,  she  would  justly 
feel  aggrieved.  In  either  role,  he  was 
doomed  to  injure  the  woman  whom  he 
loved  in  both.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
Jekyll  in  intention  and  Hyde  in  accom- 
plishment: a  despicable  combination  for 
a  well-meaning  man  to  fall  into. 

Yet  he  shrank  so  much  from  dealing  the 
inevitable  blow  that  he  could  not  but  de- 
lay. He  desired  above  everything,  in  a 
most  cowardly  fashion,  to  enjoy  Agatha's 
respect  as  long  as  possible.  He  had  to 
forfeit  it;  he  had  to  tell;  but  he  felt  that 
he  must  have  a  few  days'  respite  before 
he  made  himself  a  football  for  his  wife's 
scorn.  In  the  name  of  Grahame  Spottis- 
woode he  would  accept  the  invitation,  and 
in  the  person  of  Paul  Enderlin  he  would 
go  home  to  wait  for  the  disclosure  of  his 
perfidy. 

Once  he  had  come  to  this  momentous 
decision,  he  felt  a  Httle  more  at  ease.  Yet 
he  feared  lest  resolution  should  fail,  and 
made  haste  to  draft  a  carefully  worded 
letter  accepting  Mrs.  Enderlin 's  kind  in- 
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vitation.  Without  real  reason,  and  mere- 
ly because  deception  had  grown  natural 
to  him,  he  stipulated  that  only  the  lady 
and  her  husband  should  know  of  his 
visit.  Absolute  secrecy  was  the  price  he 
demanded  of  his 
admirers.  This 
note  he  dictated 
to  a  public  sten- 
ographer with- 
out revealing  his 
important  per- 
sonality (he  no- 
ticed a  copy  of 
The  Wings  of  the 
Spirit  on  her 
desk) ;  and  in  a 
deserted  writ- 
ing-room he 
forged  his  sig- 
nature. Then 
in  furious  haste 
he  packed  his 
bag,  paid  his 
bill,  gulped  a 
high-ball  at  the 
bar,  and  drove 
to  catch  an  out- 
war  d-boun  d 
train. 

In  his  own 
house  he  was 
again  over- 
whelmed by  a 
sense  of  his  in- 
iquity. Grate- 
ful to  his  scari- 
fied self-respect 
as  was  his  wife's 
affectionate 
greeting,  he 
couldn't  wholly 
conceal  from  her 
his  troubled 
state  of  mind. 
He  had  to  sub- 
mit to  being 
cosseted  all  the 

evening  on  the  score  of  illness,  which  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  his  remorse. 
He  was  acutely  miserable  when  he  went 
to  bed. 

It  was  no  satisfaction  to  him,  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  when  Agatha  showed 
him,  with  triumph,  her  charming  letter 
from  that  nice  Mr.   Spottiswoode.    He 
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could  scarcely  summon  the  courage  to  pre- 
tend sympathy  with  her  enthusiasm.  He 
was  doubly  self-reproachful,  because  she 
wished  so  plainly  to  share  her  joy  with 
him.     If  she  had  been  flirting,  she  had 

done  it  with  a 
clear  conscience 
and  with  unaf- 
fected loyalty. 
For  penance  he 
was  forced  to 
sham  a  pleasure 
in  the  approach- 
ing visit  that  he 
could  by  no 
means  feel. 

By  the  second 
of  January, 
when  the  novel- 
ist was  to  come, 
Paul  Enderlin 
was  genuinely 
ill  with  appre- 
hension. Al- 
though he  had 
not  yet  forfeited 
his  wife's  re- 
spect, he  had  an- 
ticipated all  the 
humiliation  of  it 
a  hundred  times, 
and  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. 
Moreover,  the 
thought  of  how 
hurt  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  stung 
him  almost  into 
frenzy.  Furious 
riding  across  the 
hills  gave  him 
no  real  comfort ; 
solitary  golf  was 
no  consolation : 
he  had  always  to 
return  to  the  in- 
jured Agatha. 
''Mr.  Spottis- 
woode will  be  here  at  four  o'clock,"  said 
Mrs.  Enderlin  radiantly  at  luncheon  on 
the  appointed  day  of  disgrace.  ''  Will  you 
go  down  to  meet  him,  or  shall  I  just  send 
the  car?" 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  go."    He  mumbled 
the  words  in  his  wretchedness. 

'M  don't  know  whether  you're  fit  to  g^ 


en  it  came  to  waiting  for  himself  on  the  windy  platform  of 
the  railroad  station,  he  was  sorry  he  had  come. — Page  466. 
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out  at  all."  Mrs.  Enderlin  spoke  doubt- 
fully. "  You're  eating  nothing  whatever. 
I've  been  wondering  all  the  morning 
whether  I  ought  to  telegraph  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode  not  to  come,  and  call  Doctor  Hen- 


tinued  to  play  negligently  with  his  mut- 
ton chop.  ''I'm  all  right.  I  should  be 
sorry  not  to  meet — eh — Spottiswoode." 

Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  waiting 
for  himself  on  the  windy  platform  of  the 
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He  felt  her  arms  about  his  neck.  —  Page  467. 


shaw  instead.     You're  not  at  all  well,  I'm  railroad  station,  he  felt  so  shaky  that  he 

afraid."  was  sorry  he  had  come.     Too  late  he  re- 

"Oh,    no.     Nonsense,    Agatha    dear,  gretted  expedients  for  delay  which  he  had 

You  always  think  that  I'm  on  my  death-  earlier  rejected  with  disgust:  the  possible 

bed  whenever  I  stop  eating  like  a  horse."  telegram  of  regret,  with  letters  of  explana- 

He  forced  a  wan  smile  to  his  lips  and  con-  tion  to  follow;  the  illness  announced  by 
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letter  in  the  nick  of  time;  even  Spottis- 
woode's  sudden  death,  which,  at  consider- 
able sacrifice,  might  have  been  arranged. 
The  only  thing  he  could  fall  back  on  now 
would  be  a  mysterious  failure  to  catch 
the  train,  and  that  wouldn't  give  more 
than  an  hour's  reprieve.  Besides,  the 
weakness  would  be  intolerable.  Once  and 
for  all,  he  must  stand  up  and  take  the 
treatment  he  deserved.  Agatha's  suffer- 
ing would  be  part  of  his  punishment. 

It  registered  his  perturbation  that,  as 
the  passengers  alighted  from  the  train,  he 
childishly  looked  for  Spottiswoode  among 
them.  If  by  some  miracle  the  illustri- 
ous author  might  appear!  A  chance  ac- 
quaintance or  two  he  greeted  absently. 
With  a  curt  '^ Drive  home"  to  the  chauf- 
feur, he  entered  his  car.  The  end  had 
come. 

In  the  hall,  strangely  smiling,  Agatha 
awaited  him.  Without  a  word  he  drew 
her  into  his  study  and  shut  the  door. 

''Mr.  Spottiswoode  didn't  come?"  she 
cried  breathlessly. 

''Yes,  he  came."  For  a  moment  he 
could  say  no  more. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  He  didn't  come 
with  you." 

"Agatha!"  The  words  he  meant  to 
say  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  stood  fac- 
ing his  wife  with  the  sheepish  ferocity  of 
a  tame  bear  in  disgrace.  "He  did  come, 
I  tell  you.     He's  here!" 

"You  don't " 

"Yes.  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  such  a 
beast  about  it — it's  all  my  fault — but  I'm 
all  the  Spottiswoode  there  ever  was.  No- 
body ever  behaved  so  badly  before." 

He  watched  her  with  apprehension.  In 
a  dull  way  he  wondered  how  she  would  take 
it;  what,  at  least,  her  first  reaction  would 
be.  He  hoped  she  would  be  furiously  an- 
gry. That  would  lessen  the  shock  for  her. 
To  his  bewilderment,  he  saw  the  queer 
smile  that  had  been  playing  about  her 
face  change  to  a  look  of  unmistakable  con- 
cern.    He  felt  her  arms  about  his  neck. 


"You  poor  darling!"  she  said  illogic- 
ally.  "  Don't  be  disturbed  about  me,  and 
don't  reproach  yourself  so  much.  It's  all 
right." 

"All  right?  But  I  tell  you  I've  de- 
ceived you  all  along,  and  I  wrote  those 
dreadful  letters  as  well  as  the  book." 

She  drew  away  from  him,  and  a  roguish 
twinkle  lighted  her  eyes.  "They  were 
nice  letters.     I  wrote  some  letters,  too." 

"But  you  didn't  know  you  were  writ- 
ing to  me." 

"All  the  more  shameful  of  me!  If  I 
had  flirted  like  that  with  any  other  man, 
I  could  never — I  couldn't  look  at  myself 
in  a  mirror  again." 

"But  you  didn't  know."  He  repeated 
the  statement  blindly,  feeling  that  it 
somehow  excused  her. 

Again  he  felt  her  clinging  to  him,  and 
he  drew  her  close. 

"You  foolish  boy,"  he  heard  her  say, 
"of  course  I  knew — from  the  beginning, 
don't  you  understand?  Do  you  suppose 
I  didn't  know  as  soon  as  I  read  the  book 
that  it  was  yours?  Couldn't  I  put  two 
and  two  together?  Didn't  it  explain  a 
lot  of  things?  All  your  solitary  working 
hours?  But  I  thought  if  you  were  going 
to  make  such  a  mystery  about  it,  I'd 
force  you  to  tell  me.  I  even  made  you 
pretend  to  read  your  own  novel,  you'll 
remember.  I  tried  every  way.  You  just 
wouldn't  speak.  Then  I  baited  you  with 
the  letters,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
punish  you  a  little  for  not  telling  me. 
Besides,  afterward,  I  liked  the  letters. 
They  were  so  like  you!  The  book  is,  as 
far  as  that  goes." 

"Like  me?" 

"Yes,  darling,  like  the  man  I  married. 
If  you  must  have  it  with  the  i's  dotted,  I 
didn't  marry  the  glittering  armor  in  which 
you  parade  the  world.  Didn't  you  know 
that?" 

"Yes,  Agatha  dear,  I  knew  it" — he  was 
still  somewhat  dazed — "but  I've  never 
been  quite  so  sure  as  I  am  now." 
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Nov.  2yd.  1815. — Much  to  my  regret 
father  has  written  today  declining  the  mis- 
sion to  France.  Lately  he  seems  to  have 
got  an  idea  in  his  head  that  he  must  de- 
vote his  attention  to  making  money  for  his 
children.  Mama  is  greatly  disappointed 
as  well  as  Frances — they  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  gaieties  of  Paris  life 
after  all  I  had  told  them.  Albert  does  not 
care — he  would  prefer  to  live  in  the  back- 
woods. 

December  igth. — ^Another  letter  from 
Mr.  Monroe  urging  Father  to  consider  the 
mission  to  France.  We  all  want  him  to, 
but  we  know  perfectly  well  it  is  wise  for  us 
not  to  say  anything.  I  honestly  feel  I 
would  much  prefer  to  live  in  either  France 
or  England,  all  is  so  crude  in  this  country. 
The  two  years  I  spent  in  Russia,  France, 
and  England  have  unfitted  me  for  Amer- 
ica. 

January  2nd,  181 6. — I  really  believe  he 
is  going  to  change  his  mind  after  all — 
Mama  does  not  mention  the  subject,  but 
sighs  deeply  at  intervals.  Frances  de- 
clared at  breakfast  it  was  useless  for  her  to 
go  on  with  her  French — they  were  not  go- 
ing to  Paris. 

February  2}td,  1816. — Hurrah! — every- 
thing couleur  de  rose.  I  wrote  the  letter 
accepting  the  French  Mission  for  him  at 
his  dictation.  Mr.  Monroe  had  written 
him  the  most  pressing  letter  on  the  27  th  of 
last  month,  begging  for  an  immediate  re- 
ply one  way  or  the  other.  All  I  say  to 
them  at  home  is  '^Faites  vos  pacquets 
mesdaines.^' 

April  13//?,  1 81 6. — Bother,  I  wish  peo- 
ple would  let  him  alone.  They  now  offer 
him  the  Treasury  again;  all  our  plans  are 
at  a  standstill. 

April  iSth,  1 81 6. — He  will  not  accept. 
He  says  his  arrangements  to  go  to  France 
are  too  far  advanced  to  be  changed  at  this 
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last  moment.  He  also  has  some  very  im- 
portant business  to  settle  in  Geneva.  The 
family  "bourse"  has  accumulated  for  so 
long  and  now  is  such  a  large  sum,  he  thinks 
something  should  be  done  with  it.  He  is 
the  only  male  Gallatin  in  the  world  and 
the  Gallatin  women  have  no  claim  to  it. 
There  are  several  of  them  married  in  Ge- 
neva of  the  different  branches.  Anyhow 
to  France  we  go. 

gth  July. — After  a  ver>^  fast  passage 
here  we  are  in  Paris.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  is  true  and  keep  rubbing  my  eyes 
thinking  I  may  be  asleep  and  dreaming. 

loth  July,  Paris. — Father  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Due  de  Richelieu  today  at 
12  o'clock.  I  was  present  to  take  notes. 
He  expressed  the  most  friendly  feeling 
that  the  French  Government  had  for  the 
United  States.  In  fact  was  most  civil, 
even  cordial. 

He  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  our 
feelings  towards  England  were.  Father 
answered  that  the  two  Governments  were 
on  excellent  terms,  (but  of  course  there  was 
irritation  between  the  people  which  al- 
ways must  exist  after  a  war,)  and  that  he 
regretted  the  public  journals  added  fuel  to 
the  flame. 

The  Duke  regretted  that  our  newspa- 
pers misrepresented  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  France.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  most  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican papers  defended  a  man  who  crushed 
liberty  everywhere. 

The  Duke  on  leaving  said  His  Majesty 
wished  father  to  present  his  letters  of 
credence  tomorrow  as  the  Royal  family 
were  leaving  Paris  shortly. 

11th  July. — I  accompanied  father  to  the 
Palace  to  present  his  letters.  I  was 
amazed  at  our  reception,  both  by  the  King 
and  the  Princes. 

Our  audience  was  of  course  private. 
Father  presented  me.  Both  the  King 
and  the  Princes  expressed  themselves  as 
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most  friendly  towards  the  United  States. 
Monsieur,  le  Due  d'Angouleme  and  the 
Due  de  Berri  were  present.  The  King  is 
old  and  very  fat.  Monsieur  is  rather 
handsome.  The  Due  d'Angouleme  very 
stern  but  with  a  very  kind  face.  The  Due 
de  Berri  very  good  looking  and  very  gay 
and  smiling. 

Very  great  etiquette  is  maintained. 
They  say  the  King  is  more  strict  than  even 
Louis  XIV  was.  We  cut  a  sorry  sight  in 
our  plain  black  coats  and  breeches  with  all 
the  splendour  of  the  court  uniforms. 

The  King  asked  about  Mama's  health, 
how  she  had  born  the  journey,  and  was 
really  most  kind  and  gracious.  Court 
coaches' were  sent  for  us  and  took  us  back. 
Mr.  Sheldon  followed  in  the  second  coach. 

nth  August. — Madame  Patterson  Bo- 
naparte arrived  this  morning  from  Ge- 
neva. Her  Baggage  nearly  filled  the  ante 
chamber — She  is  very  lovely — but  hard 
in  expression  and  manner — I  don't  think 
she  has  much  heart.  Her  son  seems  to  be 
her  one  thought^She  had  long  talk  with 
father  about  his  future  (her  son's)  she  is 
most  ambitious  for  him — She  even  has  a 
list  of  the  different  Princesses  who  will  be 
available  for  him  to  marry — as  he  is  only 
ten  years  old  it  is  looking  far  ahead.  I 
have  but  little  work  to  do  here — I  foresee 
I  will  soon  be  in  mischief — Paris  is  indeed 
the  Paradise  of  young  men. 

12th  August. — Madame  Bonaparte's 
conversation  most  brilliant^ — At  supper 
last  night  she  said  when  in  Paris  just  after 
the  loo  days,  she  was  at  a  Ball  at  the 
British  Embassy — she  noticed  she  was  so 
much  stared  at,  and  that  some  of  the 
ladies  curtsied  to  her — She  asked  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  what  it  meant.  He 
told  her  she  was  taken  for  Pauline  Bona- 
parte as  she  was  so  strikingly  like  her,  and 
that  people  were  so  amazed  at  thinking 
Pauline  would  have  dared  come  back  to 
France.  The  Ambassador  came  up  to 
her  at  that  moment  to  lead  her  to  supper 
—this  intrigued  the  company  all  the  more 
— She  is  frightfully  vain. 

i^th  August.— Ydith.QT  had  an  audience 
of  the  King  this  morning.  His  Majesty 
suddenly  said  "We  hear  that  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte  is  with  you;  pray  ex- 
press to  her  our  regret  she  will  not  come  to 
our  court,  but  that  we  honour  her  reasons 
for. not  doing  so."     When  father  told  her 


she  was  much  gratified  and  said  "that 
Corsican  blackguard  would  not  have  been 
so  gracious." 

i$th  August. — Madame  Bonaparte  left 
today  for  Havre  to  embark  for  America. 
She  is  such  an  interesting  person  we  will 
miss  her.  She  gave  Mama  a  Ruby  Vel- 
vet frock  to  cut  up  for  Frances.  To 
father  she  gave  a  really  beautiful  tour- 
quoise  and  diamond  broach.  He  will 
never  wear  it  so  I  will  have  it. 

October. — A  week  since  I  have  been  able 
to  take  up  my  pen.  On  Thursday  Father 
and  Mother  were  commanded  to  dine  with 
the  King.  A  very  great  honour  it  seems, 
and  one  reserved  for  Princes  and  Ambas- 
sadors. A  rather  amusing  incident  hap- 
pened. After  dinner  a  small  reception 
was  held — Amongst  the  ladies  received 
was  a  Comtesse  de  Boigne.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  d'Osmond  am- 
bassador in  England.  In  a  loud  tone  she 
expressed  her  astonishment  at  the  pres- 
ence of  Monsieur  Gallatin  and  his  wife  to 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  His  answer  to  her 
was — "His  Majesty  cannot  too  highly  hon- 
our Monsieur  Gallatin  as — although  rep- 
resenting a  new"  country — his  ancestors 
have  served  France  for  generations  and  one 
was  a  most  honoured  and  intimate  friend 
of  Henri  IV."  It  seems  this  got  to  the 
King's  ears  who  was  much  annoyed  and 
when  Madame  de  Boigne  made  her  courte- 
sy he  turned  his  back  on  her.  She  called 
on  Mama  the  next  day  and  was  most  gra- 
cious, but  asked  too  many  questions. 
They  say  she  is  the  mistress  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  who  as  yet  is  not  allowed  to 
come  back  to  France. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  arrived.  I  went 
with  Father  to  see  her  today — She  looks 
very  ill.  She  had  heard  of  Madame  de 
Boigne's  behaviour  and  was  very  angry. 
She  said — "that  woman  is  effrontery  it- 
self"— and  "Truth  never  received  her 
invitation  to  her  christening."  Madam.e 
Recamier  was  much  amused  and  told 
many  funny  anecdotes  about  Madame  de 
B. — It  seems  her  husband  is  an  Indian 
Nabob  who  has  property  at  Chambery. — 
They  do  not  live  together  but  he  allows 
her  a  large  income.  Albertine  de  Broglie 
was  delightful — so  glad  to  see  us, — and  is 
so  natural  and  unaffected.  They  are  look- 
ing for  a  home — but  are  at  present  with 
her  mother. 
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January  1817.^ — I  am  trying  to  collect 
my  senses  as  it  has  been  nothing  but  a 
whirl  of  gaiety.  Father  insisted  upon 
having  a  supper  on  Christmas  evening. 
Madame  de  Stael,  the  de  Broglies,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  Baron  Humbolt,  Constant  Re- 
becque,  Monsieur  La  Place,  The  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Chateaubriand,  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  and  his  son,  and  a  host  of 
others.  We  sat  down  38  in  all — Albert 
and  Frances  were  allowed  to  appear  on 
this  occasion.  Mama  had  a  huge  Christ- 
mas tree  in  one  of  the  drawing  rooms — 
small  souvenirs  for  all.  As  Pozzo  was 
cutting  off  some  of  the  presents  the  tree 
caught  on  fire;  de  Broglie  pulled  off  his 
coat  I  followed  suit  and  we  smothered  the 
fire  before  it  did  much  damage.  At  mid- 
night Mama  had  had  prepared  egg  nogg 
and  apple  toddy,  and  we  all  drank  each 
others  health  in  American  fashion. 

Madame  de  Stael  looks  very  ill.  After 
all  our  guests  had  left  I  slipped  off  to  the 
Maison  Doree.  Quite  a  different  com- 
pany. I  managed  to  slip  into  the  house 
at  6  o'clock  without  any  of  the  servants 
seeing  me. 

()th  January. — To  our  immense  surprise 
a  Court  Courier  arrived  this  morning  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  would  in  person  call 
at  1.30.  No  time  for  any  preparations. 
Father  said  we  will  receive  his  Majesty  in 
absolute  simplicity  as  befits  our  Republic. 
He  arrived  with  Monsieur  in  a  very  sim- 
ple carriage.  Mama,  Father,  the  chil- 
dren and  myself  received  him  under  the 
perron  in  the  court  yard.  He  is  very  in- 
firm, apologised  for  not  getting  out  of  the 
carriage.  He  handed  Mama  a  large  roll 
which  was  a  very  fine  engraving  of  himself. 
Written  in  English  is  ''to  Mrs.  Gallatin 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  woman  who 
has  principles  [signed]  Louis."  He  greatly 
admired  Frances  who  really  promises  to 
be  very  beautiful.  Her  complexion  like 
Mama's  is  absolutely  perfect.  After 
much  bowing  etc.  etc.  he  drove  off.  It 
seems  no  such  honour  has  ever  been  con- 
ferred by  him  before.  Everybody  tells 
father  the  King  pays  more  attention  to 
him  than  to  anybody  else.  Count  de 
Gallatin  our  cousin  the  Minister  from 
Wurtemburg  says  he  is  very  jealous.  By 
the  way  his  story  is  an  odd  one.  His 
father  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 


Brunswick.  When  the  Duke  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt  (Jena)  as  he  was 
dying  he  said  to  the  King  of  Wurtemburg 
— "  I  leave  to  you  my  most  trusted  friend." 
The  King  took  him  into  his  service  and 
created  him  a  Count.  Unfortunately  this 
one  only  has  daughters.  We  are  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  family. 

1 81 7. — Poor  Mamma  is  quite  dazed — 
the  whole  system  of  livmg  is  so  entire- 
ly different  from  that  in  America.  This, 
coupled  with  her  want  of  fluency  in  French, 
adds  to  her  troubles.  Fortunately  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  Madame  Berthal 
by  name — a  Russian  who  speaks  every 
language  under  the  sun.  Nothing  ever 
affects  Father,  he  is  always  pleased  and  I 
have  never  seen  him  put  out  at  anything. 
I  really  believe  if  he  was  given  his  break- 
fast at  midnight,  his  dinner  at  6  a.m.  and 
his  supper  at  midday,  he  would  hardly  no- 
tice the  difference.  I  have  just  been  see- 
ing the  footmen,  coachman,  etc.,  in  their 
new  liveries.  For  ordinary  occasions 
dark  blue  plush  breeches,  yellow  waist- 
coats and  dark  blue  coats  with  silver  but- 
tons, black  silk  stockings.  State  liveries: 
light  blue  breeches,  white  silk  stockings, 
yellow  waistcoats  and  light  blue  cloth 
coats  with  broad  silver  braid  and  silver 
buttons.  The  latter  is  exact  as  dark  blue 
does  not  exist  in  Heraldry. 

Father  is  a  little  doubtful,  fearing  Amer- 
icans may  object  to  so  much  show;  but  he 
feels  the  Court  of  France  requires  it. 

Albert's  black  Peter,  whom  we  brought 
from  America,  showed  the  cook  how  to 
make  buckwheat  cakes.  This  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Poor  Mamma  burst 
out  crying  when  she  saw  them. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  American  who  is  studying  paint- 
ing— Grayson  by  name.  He  is  going  to 
introduce  me  to  the  "  Grisette  world."  I 
am  looking  forward  to  it.  We  go  to  one 
of  the  students'  balls  on  Sunday  night.  I 
must  keep  this  very  quiet,  as  I  fear  Father 
would  be  much  annoyed.  He  does  not 
mind  how  much  I  go  out  in  the  ^^ Grand 
Monde, ''^  but  he  dislikes  anything  like  low 
life.  He  never  had  a  youth  himself.  He 
was  penned  up  in  Geneva,  and  when  he 
went  to  America  he  lived  a  simple  life  in 
the  wild  parts.  I  would  not  care  to  do 
anything  to  annoy  him. 
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My  Grisette  ball  was  not  a  success. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  not  fit  for  any  gentle- 
man to  go  to.  I  am  not  particular,  but 
there  are  limits.  The  men  were  much 
worse  than  the  women.  How  can  they 
degrade  themselves  to  such  an  extent? 
They  left  nothing  to  the  imagination.  I 
was  determined  to  stop  to  the  end,  and 
even  went  to  supper  at  a  restaurant  at  the 
Halle.  I  will  never  forget  the  horrible 
orgie.  There  were  Russian,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Prussian  students:  they  might 
have  been  wild  beasts  from  their  beha- 
viour. This  has  been  a  lesson  to  me.  I 
am  glad  of  the  experience  and  will  profit 
by  it. 

March  1817. — Madame  de  Stael  is  very 
ill.  She  sent  for  Father  to-day  and  had 
a  long  conference  with  him,  principally 
about  her  property.  He  had  advised  her 
to  place  all  her  monetary  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Monsieur  Rothschild  of  London. 
She  did  not  take  his  advice  at  the  time, 
and  now  repents  it.  It  seems  she  is  much 
troubled'about  what  she  should  do  for  Mr. 
Rocca  (her  husband) .  Her  great  love  for 
her  daughter  is  overwhelming.  At  one 
moment  she  wants  to  leave  her  the  bulk  of 
her  property — strong  woman  as  she  is — 
she  talks  of  approaching  death;  the  next 
moment  she  discusses  the  house  she  has 
taken  and  the  entertainments  she  intends 
to  give.  Madame  Recamier  has  a  beauti- 
ful Hotel  in  the  Rue  de  [illegible]  She 
receives  on  Thursday  evenings,  always 
reclining  on  a  chaise-longue.  She  is  cer- 
tainly very  brilliant  and  witty.  She  does 
not  like  Madame  de  Boigne — calls  her  a 
'^  pretencieuse.'^ 

I  think  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. As  he  was  driving  home  in  the 
Rue  des  Champs  Elysees  a  shot  was  fired 
but  fortunately  missed  him,  in  fact  the 
bullet  has  not  been  found.  Some  mali- 
cious say  he  had  the  shot  fired  himself. 
Naturally  he  has  hosts  of  enemies.  So 
great  a  man  as  he  is  can  brush  such  in- 
sinuations aside  without  giving  them  a 
thought.  He  certainly  is  the  most  im- 
portant personage  in  France  at  present 
and  if  anything  happened  to  him  it  would 
be  a  dire  calamity  indeed.  It  is  very  odd 
how  persistently  rude  the  Royal  family 
are  to  him.  He  never  shows  the  slight- 
est displeasure  and  he's  always  dignified 


and  courtesy  itself.  Father  has  the  great- 
est admiration  for  him,  and  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  born  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  great 
soldier  and  leader  of  men. 

I  have  just  heard  that  a  man  called  Can- 
tillon  has  been  arrested.  They  say  he  is 
but  a  man  of  straw  and  that  his  arrest  was 
made  to  appease  the  Enghsh  and  that  he 
will  never  be  tried.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is — with  the  exception  of  the  Due  de 
Berri — not  one  of  the  Royal  Family  ex- 
pressed the  slightest  sympathy  or  con- 
gratulated the  Duke  on  his  escape. 

April  i^th. — I  dined  with  father  at  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  yesterday — great 
magnificence.  The  plate  gold.  It  is  the 
Royal  plate  sent  from  England  for  his  use. 
Shoals  of  powdered  laqueys  in  the  Welling- 
ton liveries — eight  golden  candelabra  on 
the  table.  In  the  centre  of  the  table  a 
huge  gold  basin  filled  with  flowers.  All 
the  service  silver,  until  the  sweets  and 
dessert  and  then  all  was  gold.  Prince 
Tallyrand  was  present,  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
Duchesse  de  Courland,  niece  of  Tallyrand 
who  seems  devoted  to  him,  Due  and  Duch- 
ess de  Duras.  The  Galitzins — Caumont 
la  Forces,  de  Broglies — Count  and  Count- 
ess D'Orsay,  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Gram- 
mont — Comtesse  de  Boigne — her  brother 
Osmond — The  English  Ambassador — 
Chevalier  Stuart — Baron  Vincent  (Aus- 
tria) The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Fernan- 
Nunez  (Spain)  Baron  Fagel  (Pays  Bas) 
Comte  and  Countess  Goltz  (Prussia)  Poz- 
zo  di  Borgo  (Russia)  Marquis  Alfieri  (Sar- 
dinia) Prince  Castelcicala  (Deux  Siciles) 
Count  and  Countess  de  Gallatin  (Wiir- 
temburg)  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  Duke  was  in  fine  spirits  and  re- 
ceived congratulations  on  all  sides. 

yd  July  181 7. — Father  was  sent  for  this 
morning  as  Madame  de  Stael  is  worse. 
Hs  is  much  distressed,  as  he  had  the  most 
profound  admiration  for  her. 

i8th  July. — Madame  de  Stael  died  yes- 
terday. She  is  to  be  buried  at  Coppet;  so 
at  least  is  the  present  intention.  We  are 
obliged  to  leave  for  Brussels  tomorrow 
greatly  to  Father's  regret,  as  he  would 
liked  to  have  paid  his  last  respects  to  her 
by  going  to  Coppet  for  the  funeral.  He 
considers  her  loss  a  public  one,  that  she 
was  a  great  power,  and  that  she  had  more 
influence  on  public  opinion  than  any  other 
person — excepting  the  actual  Ministers  in 
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office.  Her  mind  instead  of  diminishing 
with  years,  improved  and  she  became 
more  and  more  brilliant,  The  Duchess  de 
Broglie  is  inconsolable.  I  saw  Auguste  de 
Stael  this  morning. 

12th  October y  1817. — The  Marquis  de 
Breteuil  sent  me  an  invitation  to  hunt 
with  him  [at  Fontainebleau].  I  have  just 
come  back.  It  was  a  chasse  "aw  san~ 
glier.''  The  wild  boars  abound  in  the  for- 
est, and  at  times  are  very  dangerous.  It 
was  all  very  new  to  me  and  struck  me  as 
rather  theatrical.  The  boarhounds  were 
very  fine.  A  large  pack.  The  huntsmen 
etc.,  all  in  the  King's  livery.  Huge  cors 
de  chasse  which  they  put  their  heads 
through  as  one  does  through  a  life-preserv- 
er; at  every  opportunity  possible  they 
blow  blasts  on  these  latter.  When  a  poor 
"piggy"  was  killed,  his  dying  moments 
were  cheered  by  a  lively  tune  played  on  at 
least  six  of  the  horns.  Still  it  is  an  amuse- 
ment for  me.  There  were  several  ladies 
of  the  Court  in  the  Royal  costume  at  the 
chasse,  which  really  made  a  beautiful 
scene.  I  expected  every  moment  to  see 
the  curtain  come  down  as  it  does  at  the 
play.  I  believe  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV 
they  followed  the  hunt  in  huge  gilt  and 
painted  coaches. 

12th  December,  181 7. — I  have  decided 
on  my  surprise  for  our  Christmas  party. 
I  am  having  a  huge  imitation  plum  pud- 
ding made  of  cardboard.  It  is  large 
enough  to  hold  a  little  girl  of  ten  dressed 
as  a  fairy.  She  will  distribute  flowers, 
sweeties;  each  package  is  to  have  a  small 
flag  on  it — the  flags  are  to  be  of  all  na- 
tions. 

December  i^th,  181 7. — No  thing  but  balls 
every  night.  I  am  quite  worn  out.  For- 
tunately there  is  hardly  any  work  to  be 
done  for  Father — or  I  would  have  to  go  to 
bed  early. 

December  24th. — All  is  now  ready  for  our 
Christmas  party;  the  ball-room  looks  very 
nice  and  I  keep  even  the  stable  men  "frot- 
teing''  to  get  the  floor  in  fine  condition. 
Supper  is  to  be  before  we  dance  and  play 
OUT  jeux  innocents.  Frances  is  so  excited, 
we  will  not  let  her  see  anything  of  our 
preparation.  I  tell  her  unless  she  keeps 
quiet  she  will  have  a  red  nose. 

Decernber  26th,  1817. — Everything  went 
off  capitally.  After  supper,  which  was  at 
8  o'clock,  we  started  our  game — snap- 


dragon, a  novelty,  was  a  great  success. 
We  were  allowed  to  play  Kiss-in-the-ring, 
suppressing  the  kiss.  It  was  like  Hamlet 
minus  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Of  course 
it  was  Mamma.  My  plum  pudding  was 
even  a  surprise  to  Mamma.  At  1 1  o'clock 
I  had  a  great  bell  rung.  In  marched  four 
footmen  carrying  the  pudding  on  high.  I 
took  a  great  knife  as  if  to  cut  it,  and  pull- 
ing a  string  at  the  same  time,  it  fell  open. 
The  little  fairy  was  so  dainty.  I  had  her 
taught  some  verses  called  "Noel,"  which 
she  declaimed  as  only  a  child  can.  After 
the  little  packages  were  distributed  we 
danced  a  contre-danse.  The  young  girls 
were  all  so  pretty,  I  wanted  to  kiss  them 
all.  The  poor  little  child  who  was  in  the 
plum  pudding  burst  into  tears  and  would 
not  be  comforted;  she  wanted  her  mother, 
who  is  only  a  dresser  at  the  Opera,  and 
who  was  to  call  for  her  at  midnight,  not 
being  able  to  leave  her  work  before  then. 
Mamma  took  her  on  her  lap  and  com- 
forted her  until  she  fell  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  When  her  mother  did  ar- 
rive. Father,  with  his  usual  kindness,  sent 
her  home  in  a  coach  which  he  had  ordered. 
All  the  young  people  loaded  her  with  bon- 
bons, etc.  I  gave  her  a  great  big  doll 
which  I  had  bought  for  the  purpose.  She 
will  be  happy  when  she  wakes  to-morrow 
morning. 

()th  January,  181 8. — We  had  a  very 
large  supper  party  last  night,  but  extreme- 
ly dull.  It  may  have  been  very  intellec- 
tual, it  undoubtedly  was,  but  my  intellect 
was  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appre- 
ciate it.  But  I  saw  how  happy  Father 
was,  and  that  quite  resigned  me  to  my 
fate.  Poor  Mamma  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  general  conversation,  but  kept 
nodding  her  head  and  smiling  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner,  until  I  feared  the 
feathers  would  fall  out  of  her  turban. 
Monsieur  de  Lafayette  gave  a  long  ha- 
rangue on  the  subject  of  liberty.  I  think 
Father  was  a  little  uneasy,  as  it  does  not 
do  for  people  to  express  their  opinion  too 
openly  at  an  Embassy.  Pozzo  only 
laughed  at  the  whole  thing.  Our  silver, 
which  was  the  service  of  poor  General 
Moreau,  made  a  very  fine  show.  Mamma 
has  great  taste,  the  flowers  and  fruit  on 
the  table  were  beautifully  arranged. 
Madame  Recamier  recited  some  poems  in 
the  most  affected  and  stilted  style.     I 
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really  think  she  humbugs  herself,  she 
loves  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
Count  D'Orsay  was  the  only  amusing  per- 
son; he  made  a  violent  speech  on  the  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day,  without  head 
or  tail,  beginning  or  end.  I  rather  loved 
him  for  it.  After  all  the  guests  had  re- 
tired, I  was  off  to  a  bal  masque  at  the 
Opera,  had  lots  of  adventures,  made  at 
least  a  dozen  rendez-vous,  and  by  now 
have  forgotten  both  places  and  names. 
Tel  est  la  vie. 

We  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
on  account  of  the  approaching  change  in 
the  Government.  So  many  different  ru- 
mours. General  Dessolles  is  spoken  of  as 
the  new  leader.  Father  hardly  thinks  this 
possible  but  believes  Monsieur  Decazes 
will  certainly  (if  not  actually  in  name)  be 
the  leader.  The  King  is  showing  the  lat- 
ter great  favour.  Prince  Tallyrand  is  now 
in  Paris,  he  is  such  an  intriguer  and  so  ab- 
solutely false  that  nobody  trusts  him.  I 
heard  a  good  story  about  him  yesterday 
and  his  astuteness  when  he  was  in  power. 
A  gentleman  accompanied  by  a  small 
suite  presented  himself  at  his  Hotel  as  the 
Margrave  of  C — a  German  princeling. 
His  credentials  were  all  in  order  but  Tally- 
rand suspected  there  was  something  wrong 
from  the  man's  demeanor.  Nevertheless 
he  invited  him  to  dinner.  Putting  him  as 
his  rank  demanded  on  his  right  hand.  At 
table  when  dinner  was  at  an  end  and 
olives  were  passed  with  the  wine,  the  Mar- 
grave took  a  fork  to  eat  his  with.  At 
once  Tallyrand  clapped  his  hands,  (an  ar- 
ranged signal)  saying  in  a  loud  voice — 
*' Arrest  this  imposter,  no  gentleman  eats 
olives  with  a  fork."  Several  officers  dis- 
guised as  footmen  rushed  forward  and 
seized  him.  His  suite  immediately  rose 
and  tried  to  leave  the  room,  but  were  also 
arrested.  Tallyrand  was  quite  right.  He 
afterwards  learnt  that  the  Margrave  of 
C — had  been  waylaid  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  baggage,  money 
and  papers,  and  left  with  his  suite  penni- 
less. The  fine  gentleman  and  his  band 
took  his  coaches,  made  use  of  the  relays 
so  arriving  in  Paris.  The  poor  Margrave 
wandered  about  for  some  little  time  as 
nobody  would  believe  his  story  and 
thought  he  was  an  impostor. 

I  am  beginning  to  find  all  the  Court  and 
official  functions  a  great  bore.     They  are 


always  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again.  The  exceptions  are  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  Elysee  and  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Berri 
are  so  gay  and  cheerful  they  instil  life  into 
all.  At  the  Palais  Royal  it  is  so  informal 
although  a  very  fine  entertainment,  one  is 
not  hedged  in  by  that  eternal  etiquette  as 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  d'Angoulemes  are 
so  formal  and  sad.  Monsieur  so  repellent 
in  his  cold  stiff  way,  although  they  say  he 
can  be  charming  if  he  chooses.  The  King 
is  far  more  gracious.  He  really  seems  to 
like  Father's  society  and  certainly  shows 
him  great  favour.  He  laughingly  said  to 
him  the  other  day — ^'I  wish  you  would 
give  us  French  lessons  and  we  will  give 
you  English  ones."  Poor  Father's  ac- 
cent is  so  strong  in  English  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  is  one  of  the  reasons  he  is  so  dis- 
liked in  America  and  that  it  is  a  great 
drawback  to  him.  He  certainly  is  in  his 
right  place  here,  but  I  think  he  longs  for  a 
more  active  life. 

July  1818. — He  has  accepted  a  special 
Mission  to  England,  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  agreements  settled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  expire  in  18 19 — so  all  has 
to  be  considered  and  settled  afresh.  He  is 
the  only  person  capable  of  carrying  these 
negociations  through  on  account  of  his  in- 
timate knowledge  with  all  details.  Mr. 
Rush  is  our  Minister  in  England.  Father 
discovered  him  and  has  him  put  in  his 
present  position.  He  has  most  kindly  ex- 
tended his  hospitality  to  us,  so  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  his  offer,  and  stop  at  his 
house  when  in  London.  We  expect  to 
leave  in  July.  I  fear  London  will  be  very 
dull  but  I  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do. 
Father  insists  on  having  a  copy  of  every 
document  and  prefers  me  to  make  them. 
Albert  dislikes  Paris  so  much  that  he  is  to 
go  back  to  America  this  summer.  He 
only  cares  about  animals  birds  etc.  and 
likes  a  wild  solitary  life.  Frances  is  really 
very  pretty,  I  hope  she  will  grow  up  so,  and 
make  a  good  marriage  either  here  or  in 
England.  Her  religion  will  be  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  her  here.  I  am  quite  certain 
she  will  never  be  content  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  am  sure  I  won't. 

After  all  we  did  not  leave  Paris  un- 
til the  loth  of  August,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  i6th.  Mr  Rush  is  most 
kind,  he  has  placed  the  whole  second  floor 
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of  his  house  at  our  disposal.  Of  course 
London  is  quite  empty  and  dull.  I  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Father  has  had 
several  inter\"iews  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  is  most  conciliator}^  but  ]Mr  Frederic 
Robinson  (now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade)  and  Mr  Goulburn,  are  the  princi- 
pal Commissioners;  the  former  as  always 
is  delightful,  and  Father  likes  dealing  with 
him.  The  questions  to  be  settled  are  the 
Fisheries,  the  Boundan,-  Question,  the 
West  India  Trade,  and  the  Captured 
Slaves.  Mr  Robinson  begs  Father  to  put 
in  writing  exactly  what  his  demands  are, 
and  his  reasons  for  making  them ;  he  thinks 
this  will  expedite  matters.  There  are 
daily  conferences,  and  from  what  I  can 
understand  an  agreement  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  will  soon  be  come  to.  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  ven,-  advanced  in  his  ideas 
and  has  no  insular  prejudices.  Mr  Rob- 
inson the  same;  Mr  Goulburn  is  not  quite 
as  enlightened  as  they  are,  but  all  is  ven,' 
amicable  and  pleasant. 

SepUmber  loth. — I  had  found  it  so  dull, 
and  not  feeling  ver}'  well,  Father  insisted 
upon  sending  me  to  Brighton  for  two 
weeks.  I  arrived  yesterday  and  at  once 
went  to  the  Pa\-ilion,  and  paid  my  re- 
spects to  the  Prince  Regent.  These  were 
Father's  orders.  He  is  here  with  some  of 
his  dandies,  and  his  last  reigning  favourite. 
I  am  very  comfortably  lodged  not  far 
from  the  sea.  in  James  Street.  The  Pa- 
vilion is  a  most  extraordinary  place — 
Moorish,  I  think,  in  architecture,  all  sorts 
of  domes  and  minarets.  There  is  a  huge 
Riding  School  where  the  Regent  takes  ex- 
ercise in  bad  weather.  They  say  the  cost  of 
the  building  was  something  enormous.  I 
only  went  into  the  first  Hall  and  wrote  my 
name;  the  decorations  are  Oriental  and 
dazzling,  but,  although  I  am  informed  to 
the  contrary',  I  should  not  think  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decorations  are  in  good 
taste. 

September  21st. — A  most  gorgeous  en- 
tertainment at  the  Pavilion.  As  I  en- 
tered rows  of  lacqueys  in  royal  liveries 
and  floured  heads  lined  the  hall;  a  most 
magnificent  and  important  person  asked 
my  name  with  a  profound  bow;  he  mo- 
tioned to  two  lacqueys  who  threw  open 
the  doors  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  gor- 
geous saloon.  A  gentleman  advanced 
and  said,  ''His  Royal  Highness  would  re- 


ceive me  in  a  few  minutes '' — which  he  did. 
I  was  escorted  to  a  smaller  saloon,  at  the 
far  end  of  which  the  Prince  was  half  re- 
clining on  a  divan.  He  was  most  gra- 
cious and  enquired  kindly  about  Father; 
he  also  asked  me  some  questions  about  the 
Royal  Family  in  Paris,  particularly  about 
the  Due  de  Berri.  While  he  was  talking 
to  me  the  doors  were  thrown  open  and 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in. 
The  Regent  rose  with  the  aid  of  two 
sticks,  and  followed  by  the  Court  in  which 
I  joined,  proceeded  to  the  Concert  Saloon. 
He  was  seated  in  the  centre  in  a  large  gilt 
armchair  -^-ith  a  lady  on  either  side  of  him. 
I  was  in  the  second  row.  I  do  not  know 
who  the  two  gentlemen  were  who  were  on 
either  side  of  me,  but  one  knew  my  name 
and  both  of  them,  seeing  I  was  young  and 
feeling  a  little  bashful  and  a  little  embar- 
rassed, made  themselves  most  agreeable  to 
me  and  soon  put  me  at  my  ease.  What 
astonished  me  ven.^  much  was  when  any- 
one of  the  performers — either  male  or  fe- 
male— did  not  please  the  Prince,  he  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  in  a  loud  voice, 
much  to  their  mortification — and  he  is 
called  ''The  First  Gentleman  in  Europe." 
When  the  concert  was  over,  bowing  to  us 
all,  he  retired,  with  several  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. We  were  then  conducted  to  the 
dining-hall,  which  is  vtry  fine.  A  very 
lavish  buffet  supper  was  served,  a  fine  dis- 
play of  gold  plate.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men were  half  drunk  while  they  were  at 
the  concert,  and  when  I  left  after  mid- 
night, several  of  them  were  helplessly  so — 
a  disgusting  sight,  and  one  that  is  never 
seen  in  France,  even  in  Bohemian  society. 
Some  of  the  decorations  of  the  Pavilion 
are  ver)'  fine,  the  chandeliers  are  huge 
dragons  painted  in  colours,  and  gilded. 
What  I  liked  the  best  were  some  beautiful 
wall  hangings  of  Chinese  paper.  I  have 
never  seen  any  before  like  them.  But  the 
whole  effect  of  the  furniture  is  vulgar — at 
least  to  my  eyes,  which  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  refined  taste  of  the  French.  Oddly 
enough,  I  did  not  see  a  picture  of  any  kind 
or  description. 

Septemher  26th.  Lo?tdo7i. — We  had  a 
splendid  journey  up,  racing  another  coach 
the  whole  way.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  ar- 
rived first;  the  other  coach  had  an  acci- 
dent. It's  wonderful  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  change  the  horses.     We  came 
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by  Cuckfield,  a  lovely  English  village,  and 
the  Weald  of  Sussex — lovely  views.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  Lucien  followed 
with  my  baggage.  These  fast  coaches  do 
not  take  any.  I  found  Father  as  usual, 
calm  and  unruffled.  He  was  very  pleased 
to  see  me  looking  so  well.  Mr  Rush  had 
a  dinner  party,  but  excused  me  from  ap- 
pearing as  I  was  fatigued. 

2Sth  September. — To-day  I  was  taken  to 
White's  Club  and  Brooks'.  I  had  never 
been  into  a  Club  before.  They  say  very 
high  gambling  takes  place  at  night.  As  I 
have  never  touched  a  card  in  my  life,  it 
does  not  interest  me.  Father  has  a  hor- 
ror of  gambling  and  gamblers.  I  have 
been  putting  some  papers  in  order  this 
evening.  London  is  absolutely  empty. 
Everybody  is  in  the  country  shooting. 

ist  October. — Queen  Charlotte,  it  is  ru- 
moured, is  very  ill.  She  is  suffering  from 
dropsy.  It  seems  she  has  a  violent  tem- 
per and  when  she  has  an  outburst  it  brings 
on  spasms  which  they  fear  may  cause  her 
death  at  any  moment.  The  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  is  devoted  to  her  and  hardly 
ever  leaves  her.  It  is  very  sad  with  her 
poor  mad  husband;  she  goes  to  see  him 
every  day,  but  he  never  recognises  her;  he 
always  thinks  he  is  holding  a  Court  and 
talks  incessantly  to  imaginary  people 
whom  he  thinks  surround  him.  What  a 
living  death !  One  of  the  first  signs  of  his 
coming  madness  was  one  day  a  large  pate 
of  blackbirds  was  on  the  Royal  table,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  crust.  When  it  was  cut 
he  remarked,  ''How  very  extraordinary! 
how  on  earth  did  those  blackbirds  get  in 
that  dish?  "  He  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
served  and  had  some  clever  philosopher 
sent  for  to  go  into  the  matter. 

2nd  October. — We  dined  with  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  last  night.  Only  men  again — 
everything  very  fine;  we  were  over  three 
hours  at  table.  The  conversation  was  far 
above  me,  although  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  politics.  Father  thinks  this  all  does  me 
good,  and  no  doubt  he  is  right.  We  leave 
on  the  loth.  I  frankly  don't  like  En- 
gland or  English  customs  and  manners. 

After  many  meetings  and  it  seems  to  me 
endless  discussion,  the  result  is  as  follows: 
— the  articles  on  impressment  and  mari- 
time rights  are  thrown  out;  a  ten  years 
agreement  to  cover  the  Fisheries  question; 
the  boundary  between  the  Lake  and  the 


Rocky  Mountains,  also  the  joint  use  of 
the  Columbia  river;  indemnity  for  the 
slaveowners  and  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1815. 

Paris,  22nd  October. — I  even  love  the 
smell  of  Paris.  I  love  the  smell  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  which  the  market- 
women  hawk  about  the  streets  in  their 
push-carts.  I  love  the  cry  "Oh,  les  belles 
f raises — oh,  les  raisins,  dix  sous  la  livre!" 
and  later,  "Oh,  la  valence,  la  belle  va- 
lence! "  Dear  Albertine  de  Broglie  came 
to  see  Mamma  to-day;  they  have  bought 
a  beautiful  hotel,  quite  close  to  us.  They 
have  a  fine  boy.  She  wants  us  to  dine 
quite  en  famille  on  Sunday — that  is, 
Mamma,  Father,  Frances,  and  myself. 
Mamma  could  not  refuse  her,  but  it  is  the 
first  time  she  has  dined  out  on  Sunday 
since  we  came  to  Paris. 

2$th  October. — We  had  such  a  pleasant 
dinner  at  the  de  Broglies'.  Their  hotel  is 
really  beautiful.  He  had  superb  pictures 
and  furniture,  silver,  etc.  Her  mother 
left  her  all  she  possibly  could — so  it  all 
makes  a  fine  show.  The  precious  baby 
was  brought  down  before  dinner.  Of 
course  Mamma  and  Frances  made  a  great 
fuss  over  it.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  babies, 
they  always  look  so  crumpled  and  red  to 
me,  and  I  never  know  how  to  pick  them 
up.  We  saw  a  fine  portrait  of  de  Broglie's 
father,  who  was  guillotined  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. She  showed  it  to  us.  It  is  covered 
with  a  black  curtain  which  she  drew  aside 
when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  as  he  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  it.  This  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  he  is  so  serious. 

2()th  October. — I  am  really  beginning  to 
vegetate.  I  will  get  prematurely  old  if  I 
go  on  at  this  rate.  I  am  going  to-night 
with  Puysegur  to  a  ball  given  by  a  lady  of 
the  "other  world."  The  Due  de  Berri 
protects  her  and  will  be  there.  I  have  just 
come  in  from  a  turn  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, where  I  met  many  friends  w^hom 
I  had  not  seen  since  I  had  returned  from 
England.  The  men  all  wanted  to  know 
about  the  English  fashions,  as  everything 
is  a  Vanglaise  now  in  France.  Certainly 
Englishmen  are  better  dressed  than 
Frenchmen.  I  met  Count  D'Orsay;  he  is 
certainly  a  fine  figure  of  a  man,  and  car- 
ries himself  so  well.  His  handsome  face 
is  rather  spoilt  by  his  teeth,  which  al- 
though very  white  are  very  much  sepa- 
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rated,  which  gives  his  mouth  an  animal 
look  when  he  smiles. 

January^  1819. — The  Chamber  voted 
yesterday  the  grant  of  an  income  of  50,000 
francs  a  year  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  this 
has  given  great  satisfaction  in  all  quarters, 
he  is  not  a  rich  man  and  has  proved  his  de- 
votion to  his  country.  Father  went  to 
congratulate  him,  I  accompanied  him. 
He  was  much  pleased  kissing  father  on 
both  cheeks.  They  are  in  great  sympa- 
thy, as  both  are  men  of  the  same  calibre, 
simple,  honest,  without  fear  of  expressing 
their  opinion,  and  holding  it,  if  they  think 
they  are  right.  Since  I  have  been  so 
continually  with  Father,  seeing  how  he 
attracts  people  to  him,  those  whose  friend- 
ship is  worth  having,  I  believe  in  mag- 
netic influence  which  he  strongly  has. 
When  he  shakes  your  hand  you  feel  a  thrill 
go  through  you.  When  he  looks  into  your 
eyes,  he  seems  to  absorb  your  soul.  The 
Duke  lives  in  such  a  simple  manner,  only 
two  footmen  in  the  ante-chamber.  The 
Cabinet  de  Travail  he  received  us  in  was 
without  a  carpet,  the  plainest  of  chairs 
and  a  very  long  table  covered  with  black 
cloth,  a  carafe  and  a  carafon  of  eau  des 
fleurs  d^orangers.  He  never  touches  wine 
of  any  description.  He  engaged  father  to 
dine  with  him ' '  sans f  agon ' '  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  meet  some  of  his  (the  Duke's) 
enemies.     He  said  they  were  quite  tame. 

Feb.  4th.  1 819. — We  dined  yesterday 
with  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  that  is  Father 
and  myself.  It  was  a  curious  company 
composed  of  most  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents; as  he  had  said  they  certainly  were 
tame,  much  too  tame  for  me,  I  was  bored 
and  glad  to  escape.  First  for  a  short  time 
to  the  Opera,  nothing  interesting  there, 
remembered  it  was  Madame  Recamier's 
reception  evening,  so  hied  myself  there. 
Her  salon  is  very  beautiful,  very  classic, 
but  not  quite  the  place  for  me.  If  I  were 
twenty  years  older  I  might  take  a  mild 
dose  of  that  sort  of  entertainment.  I 
flew  when  I  saw  the  majestic  form  of 
Madame  de  Boigne  approaching. 

Feb.  12.  18 19.  I  have  neglected  to 
write  for  four  days.  It  is  really  so  diffi- 
cult to  find  time.  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
write  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  but 
as  lately  I  have  not  been  home  until  3  or  4 
a.  m.,  it  is  the  next  day.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  my  brain  is  too  addled  to  probe. 


There  was  a  grand  defile  at  Court  on  Sun- 
day; always  the  same  thing — very  mag- 
nificent no  doubt  to  anybody  who  has 
never  seen  it — but  as  v/e  have  to  stand  for 
such  a  long  time  it  is  most  fatiguing.  I 
don't  see  how  Father  bears  it.  Mamma 
escapes  it,  as  she  has  been  excused  from  at- 
tending any  Court  function  on  account 
of  her  religious  principles.  Monday  the 
Carnival  commenced — a  lot  of  us  made 
egregious  apes  of  ourselves,  but  it  amused 
us.  We  had  Pierrot  costumes  and  each 
one  a  musical  instrument.  We  supped 
with  some  of  our  Operatic  friends  at  the 
Maison  Doree — we  did  everything  that  was 
foolish — Puysegur  had  much  too  much 
to  drink  and  would  pour  all  the  coffee  into 
the  piano.  We  heated  francs  and  sous  in 
the  fire  and  threw  them  out  of  the  window 
and  watched  the  poor  devils  scramble  for 
them,  only  to  burn  their  fingers.  It  may 
have  been  funny  for  us — but  it  was  not  for 
them — on  calm  reflection  I  think  it  was 
very  cruel — Tuesday  a  small  ball  at  the 
Palais  Royal  which  was  very  amusing — a 
great  many  English  were  present — one 
very  handsome  woman,  Lady  Westmore- 
land. Her  husband  is  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service.  She  is  a  very  great  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's,  also  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo.  As  there  are  young  people  at  the 
Elysee,  Frances  was  allowed  to  go.  She 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  She  is  so  fresh  and 
pretty — has  a  lovely  neck  and  shoulders. 
I  was  very  proud  of  her.  Mamma  has 
great  taste  and  dresses  her  to  perfection, 
but  with  great  simplicity.  My  Diary  is 
really  very  frivolous.  I  must  try  to  re- 
cord more  interesting  matter. 

March,  181 9. — So  little  of  interest  to  re- 
cord. I  have  been  trying  to  do  my  duty 
— and  have  been  taking  Frances  to  see  all 
the  fine  churches — to  the  Luxembourg  and 
various  places  of  interest — I  think  it  as 
well  she  should  have  something  to  talk 
about  when  she  comes  out  in  the  world 
next  year.  Mamma  has  no  idea  of  keep- 
ing her  always  at  her  side  and  not  allow- 
ing her  to  talk  to  young  men — it  is  really 
quite  absurd  the  way  French  girls  are 
brought  up.  How  can  they  learn  any- 
thing about  the  men  they  are  to  marry  if 
they  are  never  allowed  even  to  see  them 
without  a  duenna  is  present — Madame  de 
Stael  was  so  sensible  on  this  matter.  She 
allowed  Albertine  at  Coppet  to  go  for  long 
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walks  with  de  Broglie,  so  that  they  should 
know  each  other  before  marriage.  It  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  is  a  success  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  happier  couple  in  my  life — they 
are  a  model  to  all  young  married  people. 

April  2oth,  1819. — I  was  told  such  an 
interesting  story  to-day  about  Robert  Ful- 
ton. It  seems  during  the  Terror  he  was 
in  Paris — wishing  to  go  to  England  on 
business  he  obtained  a  permit  and  pass- 
port. By  accident  it  was  made  out  for 
Mr  and  Mrs  Fulton.  Arriving  at  Calais 
he  was  detained  as  there  was  no  packet 
crossing.  In  the  evening  at  the  auberge 
where  he  was  lodged,  he  noticed  a  young 
woman  who  seemed  in  agony  of  mind — ■ 
this  was  rather  a  common  thing  in  those 
days — at  last  she  summoned  up  courage 
to  speak  to  him — saying  '^I  throw  myself 
on  your  mercy — I  see  you  are  a  foreigner, 
I  escaped  from  Paris  where  I  had  foolishly 
gone  to  try  and  save  some  important  doc- 
uments— my  husband  would  have  gone 
but  he  is  very  ill  in  England  and  I  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  am 
without  a  passport — and  hardly  dare  to 
embark  as  there  is  a  price  on  my  head, 
and  I  am  certain  to  be  arrested  and  sent 
back  to  Paris.  Can  you  help  me?  "  Ful- 
ton said,  "I  will  do  my  best.  I  have  my 
American  passport,  oddly  enough  by  er- 
ror it  was  made  out  for  myself  and  wife, 
but  she  is  in  America.  If  you  are  willing 
to  pass  as  Mrs  Fulton,  my  wife,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  little  protection  I  can  give 
you."  As  the  lady  in  question  was  dis- 
guised and  very  simply  dressed  the  plan 
succeeded  and  with  the  deepest  gratitude 
she  parted  with  him  at  Dover — without 
revealing  her  name  to  him.  Some  years 
later  when  Fulton  was  in  Paris  trying  to 
raise  money  to  put  his  inventions  into 
practice — he  strolled  one  night  into  the 
Theatre  Frangaise,  looking  around  the 
auditorium,  he  spied  much  to  his  aston- 
ishment in  one  of  the  boxes  the  lady  of  his 
adventure  splendidly  dressed  and  covered 
with  jewels — at  the  same  time  she  recog- 
nised him  and  waved  her  fan  to  him,  send- 
ing her  husband  at  once  to  escort  him  to 
her  box.  It  was  through  her  all  the 
money  was  found  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
great  work.  One  rarely  hears  of  such 
gratitude.     It  was  the  Duchesse  de  L. 

Dec.  1 819. — We  dined  yesterday  with 
the  Count  and  Countess  D'Orsay,  he  is  a 


wonderful  fop  but  very  witty,  some  of  his 
stories  would  make  even  a  man  blush,  but 
he  seems  to  be  a  privileged  person.  Sos- 
thene  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  the 
guests — a  person  very  full  of  his  own  im- 
portance, also  that  terrible  Madame  de 
Boigne  and  her  brother  were  among  the 
guests,  she  tackled  Father  after  dinner, 
asking  him  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
manners  and  customs  in  America.  I 
think  he  was  a  little  wearied  by  her,  as  I 
heard  him  say  to  her,  "  Madame,  when  we 
have  a  social  Revolution  in  America,  we 
may  have  better  manners,  as  you  have." 
She  exclaimed,  ''You  are  not  an  American 
you  are  one  of  us."  He  answered  "Par- 
don me,  I  represent  a  young  and  great 
country  of  which  I  am  justly  proud." 
She  is  really  a  firebrand. 

Dec.  iSth,  1819. — A  most  amusing  din- 
ner at  Madame  Recamier's,  followed  by 
a  very  funny  little  lampoon  on  the  Queen 
of  Sweden;  it  was  called  ^^  Trouvez-moi 
mon  Homme.''''  It  was  really  very  clever 
and  well  acted.  Madame  de  J.  represent- 
ed the  unfortunate  Queen  and  I  really 
thought  at  first  it  must  be  the  Bernadotte 
in  person.  Some  music  followed.  One 
fat  lady  with  ample  and  bulging  charms 
in  fact  bulging  everywhere  played  the 
harp;  her  arms  were  like  legs  of  mutton; 
both  arms  were  covered  with  jingling 
bracelets,  this  perhaps  was  fortunate  as  it 
sounded  like  sleigh  bells  with  the  occa- 
sional breaking  of  a  string  or  the  snapping 
of  a  whip.  When  she  had  finished  there 
was  not  a  string  left  on  the  harp. 

Dec.  19. — The  Due  de  Coigny  has  in- 
vited me  to  Fontainebleau  for  a  chasse  for 
two  days.  He  is  the  governor  of  the  Cha- 
teau and  has  a  beautiful  house.  I  am  cer- 
tain to  enjoy  myself. 

Dec.  20th. — We  are  a  very  large  party — 
all  men — Mathieu  de  Montmorency — the 
Due  de  Serent,  the  Prince  de  Poix,  the 
Marquis  de  Champonet  and  a  host  of 
others.  I  drove  down  with  the  Prince  de 
Poix  who  kindly  offered  to  take  me.  We 
hunt  to-morrow  morning.  The  Duke  has 
placed  two  horses  at  my  disposal.  To- 
night he  presented  me  with  the  badge  of 
the  Chasse  which  was  a  great  honour. 

Dec.  22nd,  1819. — We  had  a  perfect  day, 
but  I  was  too  tired  to  write  last  night.  It 
was  very  late  when  I  was  able  to  retire,  as 
I  cannot  leave  until  my  elders  and  supe- 
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riors  go.  The  fine  air  made  me  so  sleepy — 
We  killed  seven  fine  sangliers,  one  fell  to 
me  of  which  I  was  very  proud.  Also  two 
fine  deer.  It  is  a  wonderful  pretty  sight 
the '  curee '  in  front  of  a  chateau  by  torch- 
light at  night ;  all  the  spoils  of  the  chase  are 
laid  out  in  front  of  the  famous  horseshoe 
staircase,  then  a  sort  of  fanfare  of  cors  de 
chasse  is  blown  for  each  head  of  game,  in 
fact  a  sort  of  funeral  hymn. 

I  go  back  to  Paris  to-morrow  in  Math- 
ieu  de  Montmorency's  coach;  he  is  gov- 
ernor of  Compiegne.  Such  funny  posts 
they  have  at  Court.  The  Comte  de 
Cosse  Brissac  is  Premier  Panetier  du  Roi. 

ASSASSINATION    OF    THE    DUG    DE    BERRI 

15//?  Feby.  1820.  Monday. — On  Sat- 
urday there  was  a  magnificent  ball  given 
by  Monsieur  de  Greff  ulhe.  He  had  lately 
been  made  a  Peer.  The  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  de  Berri  were  present.  There  had 
been  rumours  that  there  was  a  plot  to  as- 
sassinate the  Due.  All  noticed  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Greffulhe  never  left  him  and 
seemed  much  relieved  when  the  Berris  re- 
tired. The  Princess  Galitizin  bade  me 
come  to  her  box  at  the  Opera  on  Sunday. 
We  had  the  box  adjoining  the  Royal  one. 
The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Berri  were  very 
well  received  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
opera  and  before  the  ballet  commenced. 
The  Duchesse  rose  bowing  to  the  audience 
and  retired  with  the  Due.  As  I  was  not 
feeling  well  I  begged  Madame  de  Galitzin 
to  excuse  me  and  immediately  followed. 
In  the  corridor  I  heard  a  commotion,  and 
opening  a  door  I  found  myself  by  the 
Royal  exit.  Monsieur  de  Brissac  rushed 
up  to  me  saying  ^'  Shut  that  door  and  stand 
by  it  do  not  let  anybody  pass  in  or  out. 
There  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Due  de  Berri."  At  that  moment  the 
Due  appeared  supported  on  one  side  by 
the  Duchess  and  on  the  other  by  Madame 
de  Bethisy.  I  could  see  a  dagger  sticking 
in  his  breast,  but  he  was  talking  in  a  low 
voice  to  his  wife.  She  was  wonderfully 
calm,  but  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks.  She  is  enceinte.  I  fear  this  may 
kill  her.  I  heard  orders  being  given  to 
send  at  once  for  Monsieur  and  the  Due 
d'Angouleme.  Monsieur  arrived  first  ac- 
companied by  the  Due  de  Fitz-James  and 
immediately  went  into  the  Royal  Salon, 


which  is  behind  the  King's  loge.  They 
were  closely  followed  by  the  Due  d'An- 
gouleme and  the  Due  de  Maille.  Then 
came  Monsieur  Decazes,  and  a  host  of 
others.  It  was  all  the  more  tragic  as  I 
could  hear  the  music  of  the  ballet  which 
was  still  going  on.  The  audience  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened.  I  for- 
got to  mention  that  before  anybody  ar- 
rived— I  heard  a  sharp  cry  from  the  Royal 
Salon.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the 
Due  tried  to  pull  the  knife  out  of  his 
breast,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  that 
Madame  de  Bethisy  with  great  presence 
of  mind  pulled  it  out.  Both  she  and  the 
Duchess  were  deluged  in  blood.  I  heard 
somebody  say  ''Does  anybody  know  if 
the  knife  was  poisoned."  M.  Decazes 
passed  me  hurriedly,  with  Fitz-James; 
when  they  returned  (it  seems  they  had 
been  to  question  the  assassin)  I  heard  M. 
Decazes  say  in  a  loud  voice  ''The  knife  is 
not  poisoned."  By  this  time  several  doc- 
tors arrived  and  were  doing  all  they  could 
to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood.  I  could  see 
into  the  Salon  as  the  door  was  left  open  as 
there  were  so  many  people.  Monsieur 
Rohan  Chabot  came  up  to  me  and  begged 
me  to  still  stop  by  the  door  I  was  guard- 
ing, at  that  moment  the  Duke  d'Orleans 
with  the  Duchesse  and  Mademoiselle  d'Or- 
leans  passed  into  the  Salon ;  they  were  all 
in  tears.  The  next  thing  I  heard  was  an 
order  given  to  send  for  the  King.  The 
Due  de  Maille  went  to  fetch  him.  I  felt 
then  there  could  not  be  much  hope.  To 
my  horror  I  heard  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  in 
loud  tones  denouncing  Monsieur  Decazes 
— saying "C^est  lui;  le  vrai  assassin.^''  They 
tried  to  stop  her.  A  sudden  hush  and  the 
poor  old  King  arrived  leaning  heavily  on 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  and  the  Due 
de  Maille.  His  Majesty  was  composed 
and  looked  very  stern.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary sight.  The  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme hurriedly  passed  me  and  met  poor 
little  "Mademoiselle"  who  had  been  sent 
for  and  came  carried  in  the  arms  of  Ma- 
dame de  Gontaut  her  governess.  The 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  took  the  sleeping 
child  in  her  arms.  Then  two  priests 
passed.  I  knew  then  the  end  was  near. 
Suddenly  all  knelt  as  the  last  sacrament 
was  being  given  to  the  dying  man.  I 
think  everybody  was  in  tears.  I  know  I 
cried.     Then  in  silence  we  all  rose  to  our 
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feet  and  waited.  It  seemed  hours  to  me, 
as  I  was  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  Then 
the  priest  began  intoning  a  prayer  again 
all  sank  on  to  their  knees.  The  end  had 
come.  Then  a  horrible  thing  happened. 
The  Duchesse  de  Berri  again  commenced 
to  scream — calling  Monsieur  Decazes — 
^^  Assassin,  Assassin.'"  It  was  really  too 
horrible.  After  they  had  quieted  her  all 
was  in  absolute  silence  with  the  exception 
of  the  grand  Chamberlain  announcing 
'^le  Roi,  le  Roi."  A  mournful  procession 
passed  me.  First  the  King  supporting  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  who  had  the  hand  of 
Mdlle  d'Orleans,  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme  on  the  other  side  of  her,  they  were 
followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Royal  fam- 
ily. I  could  hear  the  orders  given  by  the 
officers  to  the  soldiers  who  by  now  were 
keeping  the  streets. 

Monsieur  de  Brissac  came  to  me,  shook 
my  hands  and  simply  said — ''Merci." 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  into  the 
Salon.  I  followed  him,  he  motioned  me 
to  kneel  and  handing  the  brush  from  the 
holy  water  bowl,  motioned  me  to  sprinkle 
the  corpse,  which  I  did.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve the  Due  was  dead.  He  was  still  sit- 
ting up  in  a  huge  gilt  arm  chair,  his  head 
supported  by  a  cushion  surrounded  by  of- 
ficers of  his  household.  The  priest  kneel- 
ing in  front  of  him  praying.  It  was  a  sight 
I  will  never  forget.  In  silence  Monsieur  de 
Maille  shook  my  hand  and  I  retired.  On 
gaining  the  street  which  was  packed  with 
people  and  troops,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  through  the  crowd.  It  happened 
that  I  was  recognised  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficers. Monsieur  de  Puysegur,  who  sent 
an  escort  of  soldiers  to  make  way  for  me. 
Although  more  dead  than  alive  when  ar- 
riving at  home — I  at  once  went  up  to 
Father's  room,  awakened  him.  When 
I  told  him  the  news  he  exclaimed  ''what  a 
catastrophe.  The  unfortunate  Bourbons. 
A  blow  for  France  indeed."  He  made  me 
go  at  once  to  bed  as  I  was  hardly  able  to 
stand. 

i6th  February  1820. — At  ten  o'clock 
this  morning  a  note  was  sent  that  all  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  were  to  go  to  the  Tuile- 
ries  at  i  o'clock.  I  accompanied  Father 
Ttie  large  salle  was  in  total  darkness  with 
the  exception  of  about  20  huge  candles 
(cierges)  in  great  silver  candlesticks.  In 
order  of  seniority — first  the  Ambassadors 


and  their  suites,  then  the  Ministers  passed 
before  the  Throne  in  front  of  which  was 
standing  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  surround- 
ed by  the  high  court  officials  in  the  deep- 
est mourning.  Absolute  silence  with  the 
exception  of  the  announcement  by  the 
Grand  Chamberlain,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  each  country  passed — *'La  Russie" 
— '4'Espagne"  etc.  etc.  followed  by  the 
dropping  on  the  floor  of  the  halberds  with 
a  ringing  sound.  It  was  most  solemn  and 
impressive.  The  Due  bowed  slightly  to 
each  one.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  So 
we  passed  out. 

The  assassin's  name  is  Louvel  a  saddler. 
It  seems  he  has  been  following  the  poor 
Duke  for  a  long  time,  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  must  have  had  many  chances, 
as  the  Duke  went  about  in  the  most  open 
manner,  often  quite  alone.  Rumours  of 
all  sorts.  Some  say  it  was  a  conspiracy. 
The  Duchesse  de  Berri  still  accuses  Mons. 
Decazes  of  being  the  head  of  it.  Others 
that  it  was  a  personal  revenge.  ^^Cher- 
chez  la  femme/'  others  say.  The  Duke's 
amours  were  so  well  known,  he  not  taking 
the  slightest  care  to  hide  them. 

1820. — The  lying  in  state  and  funeral  of 
the  Due  de  Berri  was  very  fine.  The 
actual  funeral  was  not  on  so  grand  a  scale 
as  that  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  which  I 
have  mentioned  before. 

March.  1820. — The  Duchesse  de  Berri  is 
more  violent  than  ever  against  the  Due 
Decazes  and  his  party,  it  is  all  very  pain- 
ful— of  course  gaiety  and  entertaining  is 
at  an  end.  For  myself  I  have  no  heart 
for  it.  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  the 
poor  Duke  is  dead,  always  so  gay  and 
cheerful,  so  full  of  life  and  spirits.  He 
will  be  more  and  more  missed  as  time  goes 
on.     There  is  nobody  to  fill  his  place. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  is  getting  madder 
and  madder.  She  does  not  let  poor  Mon- 
sieur de  Richelieu  alone  for  a  moment,  she 
is  the  laughing  stock  of  Paris.  He  will 
not  even  speak  to  her — but  that  seems  to 
egg  her  on  all  the  more.  Louvel  was  ques- 
tioned in  private  lately,  but  his  trial  will 
not  take  place  as  yet.  Some  say  he  is  a 
lunatic.  I  only  go  to  the  Fran^ais  now. 
Mdlle.  George  is  very  fine.  Poor  old 
Talma  one  can  hardly  hear.  It  is  really 
sad  to  see  the  wreck  of  such  a  once  fine 
actor.  Still  at  times  he  has  fine  bursts  of 
passion,  revealing  some  of  his  old  powers. 
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The  opera  has  been  closed  since  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Duke. 

April  1820. — A  bomb  exploded  yester- 
day at  the  Louvre.  Rumour  says  that 
several  bombs  have  been  discovered  in  the 
gardens  and  under  the  windows  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri.  The  poor  old  King  is 
much  disturbed.  He  as  well  as  every- 
body else  fear  that  if  a  bomb  did  explode 
near  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  it  might  bring  on  a  pre- 
mature confinement.  Since  the  death  of 
the  Duke  the  Duchess  has  moved  to  the 
Tuileries.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  of 
France  are  fixed  on  the  Palace,  hoping  for 
an  heir.  Louvel's  preliminary  trial  com- 
menced on  the  5th.  I  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  attend  which  was  granted.  It 
seems  now  he  is  thought  to  be  a  lunatic, 
and  there  will  be  a  further  trial.  All  this 
must  be  most  painful  to  the  Royal  family. 
There  are  strange  rumours  afloat  about 
the  bombs.  Even  the  Duchesse  de  Berri's 
name  is  mentioned,  it  is  too  monstrous. 

Jtme  6th. — Today  was  Louvel's  trial. 
I  was  present,  there  were  no  revelations  of 
any  VirA.  He  is  a  poor  lunatic.  He  had 
nursed  the  idea  he  must  kill  somebody  for 
years.     He  is  to  be  executed  tomorrow. 

June  Sth. — I  now  deeply  regret  I  went 
to  the  execution.  There  was  a  large  body 
of  troops  as  there  had  been  serious  dis- 
turbance in  the  night.  It  was  at  3  o'clock 
in  bright  June  sunshine  which  made  it  all 
the  more  horrible.  I  never  could  imagine 
human  beings  could  turn  into  beasts — a 
French  mob  is  horrible — one  now  realizes 
what  the  '^Terror"  was.  The  wretched 
assassin  was  half  dead  before  he  was 
dragged  to  the  steps  of  the  Guillotine.  It 
was  all  over  in  a  moment.  I  had  to  go 
and  drink  some  brandy,  a  thing  I  have 
never  done  in  my  life  before.  It  took  me 
two  hours  to  get  out  of  the  howling  crowd 
— more  like  wild  animals  than  anything 
else — the  w^omen  far  worse  than  the  men. 

April  gth.  182 1. — Since  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berri  a  great  change  has  certainly 
come  over  the  Jeunesse  doree  of  Paris.  Not 
half  so  much  entrain,  I  think  he  really  gave 
the  impetus  to  us  all.  I  dined  yesterday 
at  the  Trois  Freres  Provenceaux  in  the 
Palais  Royal  with  some  boon  companions. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  the  dinner  was 
excellent,  the  wine  as  well,  but  we  all 
seemed  dull  and  depressed.     I  hardly  dare 


own  it,  but  I  fear  we  are  all  hlase.  I  com- 
menced a  little  too  young  to  enjoy  life,  I 
have  had  a  good  seven  years  of  it.  And 
what  I  used  then  to  look  on  as  the  height 
of  enjoyment,  I  now  find  tiresome.  I  try 
to  take  interest  in  the  political  questions 
of  the  day.  I  read  most  carefully  all  the 
English  as  well  as  American  papers  that 
we  receive  and  try  to  keep  myself  au  coii- 
rant  of  everything  of  importance.  I  be- 
lieve one  can  train  one's  mind  to  serious 
matters,  I  certainly  have  wasted  a  lot  of 
time. 

July  loth.  182 1. — The  news  has  just 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  May.  I  was  much  as- 
tonished at  the  way  the  news  was  received. 
The  hero  which  the  whole  French  nation 
had  worshipped,  whom  all  Europe  had 
trembled  before,  it  might  have  been  an  or- 
dinary actor  who  had  died.  Really  one 
could  feel  great  disgust.  A  mighty  man 
indeed  he  was  with  all  his  faults.  The 
first  I  heard  of  it  was  cried  about  the 
streets  "La  Mort  de  Napoleon  a  St.  He- 
lene,  Deux  sous.'^     Oh,  the  irony  of  it! 

Jtdy  15//?,  182 1. — The  Bonapartists 
here  show  the  greatest  respect  to  the  Em- 
peror. They  have  petitioned  the  King  to 
allow  the  body  to  be  brought  to  France 
and  buried,  but  he  will  not  hear  of  it. 
Father  says  it  would  be  most  unwise. 
That  France  is  beginning  to  settle  down 
after  all  the  troubles  she  has  gone  through, 
that  even  the  Emperor's  body  will  excite 
enthusiasm  in  many  and  might  lead  to 
very  serious  results.  Father  received 
several  letters  asking  if  he  thought  Amer- 
ica would  join  in  petitioning  the  King.  It 
is  really  too  absurd.  What  has  America 
to  do  with  it?  Madame  Patterson  Bona- 
parte, wonderful  to  relate,  has  written  to 
Father  full  of  praise  of  the  dead  Emperor. 

June  iSth  182 1. — An  extraordinary 
thing  has  happened.  Father  wished  for  a 
document  and  applied  for  it  to  the  Due  de 
Bassano.  The  latter  has  all  the  copies  of 
the  archives  of  the  Emperor,  a  document 
was  sent,  but  not  the  one  applied  for.  It 
was  a  Copy  of  a  Trianon  Decree  of  the  5th 
August  1 8 10.  This  Decree  was  entirely 
withheld  from  the  American  Minister. 
Had  it  been  known  there  would  not  have 
been  any  War  between  England  and 
America;  it  bears  the  same  date  as  the 
BerHn  and  Milan  Decree,  which  were  to 
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be  revoked  on  the  ist  November.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  my  father  so  angry,  but 
he  absolutely  lost  control  of  himself  and 
used  the  strongest  language.  The  under- 
hand meanness,  the  perfidy,  injustice,  so 
low  and  despicable.  It  was  the  Emper- 
or's wish  evidently  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
er to  crush  a  young  and  rising  nation. 
Father  went  at  once  to  see  the  Due  de 
Bassano,  but  on  arriving  there  he  could 
hardly  say  anything,  he  found  the  poor 
old  Duke  utterly  crushed  by  the  death  of 
the  Emperor.  He  evidently  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  mistake  so  Father  did  not  unde- 


ceive him.  He  sent  a  copy  of  the  Decree 
to  Mr  Adams  with  very  strong  remarks  on 
the  subject. 

July  182 1. — Madame  Recamier  has 
closed  her  Salon  for  the  present.  Most  of 
the  adherents  of  the  Bonapartists  are  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  Surely  it  is  the 
least  they  can  do,  considering  the  Emper- 
or picked  most  of  them  out  of  the  mud 
and  made  them  rich  and  noble.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  seems  to  have  saved  an  im- 
mense fortune,  he  is  living  in  luxury  in 
America;  some  of  those  wretched  Murats 
are  also  there. 


THE    FLEET 
By    Seaton    Schroeder 

Rear-Admiral,  U.  S,  N. 


^^^^gJHE  most  casual  glance  into 
the  history  of  the  past, 
mostly  before  we  came  into 
being  as  a  nation,  brings  in- 
stantly to  view  the  great 
fleet  actions  that  shaped  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  the  history  of  the 
world.  As  mechanical  power  gradually 
displaced  sails,  uncertainty  crept  in  and 
fleet  tactics  seemed  somewhat  obscured 
until  galvanized  into  feverish  life  by  the 
progress  in  all  the  arts  that  go  to  make 
possible  the  present  battle-ship,  and  by  the 
vast  increase  in  size  and  importance  of  sea 
armies,  and  by  the  confirmed  realization 
that  principles  are  immutable,  and  that 
only  the  method  of  employment  of  new 
tools  varies.  It  may  now  be  said  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  more 
vital  consequence  hung  upon  the  issue  of 
one  decisive  battle  upon  the  sea  than  to- 
day. No  one  can  fail  to  realize  how  differ- 
ently the  recent  war  in  the  Far  East  would 
have  terminated  if  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  had  had  a  difi^erent  issue.  Can  any 
one  picture  in  other  than  sombre  hues  the 
situation  if  our  fleet  were  to  be  defeated  in 
a  struggle  with  a  foreign  power? 

In  the  somewhat  distant  past  a  fleet 
was  a  tactical  unit,  composed  essentially 
of  a  number  of  similar  fighting  ships,  line- 


of-battle  ships,  with  perhaps  a  few  frigates, 
the  eyes  of  the  fleet,  as  Nelson  called  them. 
Two  such  fleets  would  come  in  sight  of 
each  other,  and  at  comparatively  short 
distances  apart  manoeuvre  for  position, 
with  reference  to  the  wind  mostly,  and 
then  come  together  in  a  terrific  grapple, 
one  generally  making  the  offensive  attack 
running  down  before  the  wind,  and  the 
other  awaiting  the  attack  close-hauled; 
and  the  battle  would  frequently  end  in 
fighting  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  even 
boarding  and  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

Applied  to  present-day  conditions,  this 
same  specific  term  ''fleet"  is  often  used 
to  denote  simply  the  tactical  unit  consist- 
ing of  a  compact  body  of  battle-ships  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  squadrons, 
each  squadron  comprising  a  certain  num- 
ber of  divisions,  and  so  on,  all  within  vis- 
ual signal  distance  of  each  other,  and  act- 
ing in  intimate  contact  and  concert.  This 
unit  is  usually  called  the  battle-ship  fleet. 
But  in  its  broader  meaning,  the  term 
"fleet"  depicts  a  panorama  of  power 
such  as  has  never  before  been  welded  into 
one  coherent  mass  of  destructive  agencies : 
battle-ships  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  on- 
slaught, to  do  and  receive  the  pounding, 
and  for  the  support  and  presentation  of 
which  all  other  units  are  subordinated; 
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battle-cruisers,  of  higher  speed,  but  still  of 
such  offensive  and  defensive  power  as  to 
be  able  to  achieve  strategic  ends,  as  dis- 
tinct from  tactical  ends,  and  also  to  under- 
take tactical  duties  as  a  fast  wing — for  in- 
stance, to  attack  a  vulnerable  part  of  the 
enemy's  force,  or  to  compel  him  to  certain 
movements  or  actions;  torpedo  craft,  to 
harass  the  enemy  day  and  night,  making 
concerted  or  isolated  attacks  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  and  even  when  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  call  for  it;  submarines,  less 
mobile  as  yet  than  the  surface  craft,  and 
somewhat  dependent  upon  them  as ''  pilot- 
fish"  to  guide  them  to  their  prey,  but 
even  now  aggressive  in  their  development, 
and  ready  to  undertake  in  actual  battle 
the  same  daring  work  that  characterizes 
their  performance  in  the  preparatory  time 
of  practice;  aeroplanes,  which,  to  para- 
phrase an  old  saying,  may  be  said  to  be 
between  heaven  and  the  deep  sea,  carry- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  fleet  to  heights  of  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  feet,  whether  for 
locating  and  reporting  a  distant  enemy, 
or  detecting  and  attacking  submarines  or 
even  heavy  ships,  or  even  reconnoitring  for 
a  landing  party  as  was  so  efficiently  done 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  April;  scouts,  no  longer 
restricted  to  making  relay  races  back  to 
the  fleet  commander  with  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  whereabouts,  but  seeking  that 
enemy  in  every  direction,  and  at  all  dis- 
tances, and  flashing  back  l3y  a  radio  spark 
the  word  advising  that  commander  that 
the  enemy  has  such  and  such  types  of 
ships,  formed  in  such  units  and  formations, 
proceeding  in  such  directions,  and  at  such 
speed,  etc. ;  mine-planters  and  trawlers  in 
their  proper  spheres;  fuel  and  supply  and 
repair  ships,  which  must  be  protected  and 
convoyed  to  meet  the  fleet  at  specified 
times  in  specified  places.  All  of  these  dis- 
tinct but  co-operative  arms  go  to  make  the 
fleet  of  to-day.  And  the  gun-firing  is  apt 
to  begin  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
yards;  and,  as  at  eight  thousand  yards  the 
opposing  fleets  would  be  well  within  effect- 
ive torpedo  range,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  capital  ships  will  rarely  get  within 
three  miles  of  each  other.  In  the  battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan  the  effective  ranges  of 
both  guns  and  torpedoes  were  less  than 
one-half  of  what  they  are  to-day;  yet  the 
lines  of  battle  did  not  get  within  four  thou- 


sand yards  of  each  other.  With  the  weap- 
ons and  skill  which  we  now  command,  one 
side  or  the  other  would  probably  be  anni- 
hilated quickly  after  coming  to  such  close 
range. 

No  study  or  training  could  produce 
leaders  or  subordinates  more  sturdy  and 
skilful  in  the  naval  art  of  their  day  than 
the  renowned  seamen  of  the  bygone  era; 
their  names  are  justly  a  byword  of  com- 
mendation and  admiration,  a  synonym  of 
greatness.  But  it  is  in  no  wise  derogatory 
to  them  to  face  the  fact  that  more  is  re- 
quired to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  any  calling  or  situation  that  demands 
more  of  human  nature,  greater  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  and  heart,  greater  physical 
and  nerve  endurance,  more  self-control 
and  ability  to  control  others,  more  judg- 
ment in  harnessing  together  a  rational 
prudence  with  well-timed  boldness,  than 
is  demanded  of  the  man  who  is  successfully 
to  command  in  war  a  modern  fleet,  with 
its  vast  agencies  and  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities. With  a  diminishing  onus 
of  responsibility  the  same  appHes  to  those 
who  command  the  individual  squadrons, 
divisions,  ships,  and  flotillas  composing 
the  fleet;  and  also  to  those  younger  officers 
whose  untiring  energy  has  placed  them  in 
mastery  of  every  detail  of  their  calling. 
And  mark  the  elements  that  go  to  form 
their  field  of  mastery — the  stately  ship, 
the  nimble  torpedo-boat,  the  thundering 
gun,  the  intricate  and  silent  torpedo,  the 
complex  engine,  the  unearthly  radio,  the 
plunging  submarine,  the  soaring  aero- 
plane.    A  wide  field  indeed! 

Nor  is  the  field  of  the  enlisted  men  re- 
stricted, although  it  is  not  with  them  quite 
what  it  is  with  the  officers;  for  officers 
must  have  a  working  familiarity  with  all 
the  branches  of  their  profession,  with 
special  expertness,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two, 
whereas  the  special  energies  of  the  men 
are  limited  to  the  field  indicated  by  their 
rating.  Those  fields  are  numerous.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  exclaimed 
to  me  once,  in  apparently  good  faith: 
"  What  on  earth  do  you  find  for  all  those 
nine  hundred  sailors  to  do  after  they  have 
finished  scrubbing  decks  in  the  morning?  " 
That  is  not  quite  a  usual  instance,  of 
course,  and  a  little  reflection  would  surely 
have  suggested  to  that  gentleman  that 
there  is  really  something  else  to  do  on 


From  a photugtaph,  copyright,  Enrique  Mulier. 

The  forecastle  of  the  battle-sliip  Michigan. 
Clearing  for  aclioii. 
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United  States  bluejackets  landing  at  Vera  Cruz. 
49"  Occupation  of  the  city  by  American  forces,  April  21.  1914, 
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board  ship  besides  scrubbing  decks.  But 
it  is  easily  understandable  that  persons  not 
in  touch  do  not  realize  the  diversity  of  oc- 
cupations and  duties  required  not  only  for 
the  upkeep,  but  for  the  fighting  efficiency, 
of  a  man-of-war  of  the  present  fashion. 
A  word  upon  that  topic  may  not  be  am^iss. 
Take  the  dreadnought  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, with  nine  hundred  seamen  and 
seventy  marines.  To  begin  with,  all  that 
great  number  of  men  have  to  be  fed;  that 
requires  cooks  and  bakers,  of  which  there 
are  eighteen  besides  the  officers'  mess  at- 
tendants; and  the  distribution  and  serv- 
ing of  the  food,  and  clearing  away  after- 
ward, with  the  precise  sanitary  neatness 
rigidly  required,  has  to  be  done  by  some 
fifty  or  more  men,  called  messmen,  who 
take  turns  at  this  duty  for  a  month  or 
more  at  a  time,  one  to  each  mess  of  fifteen 
or  twenty.  All  those  men  have  their  sta- 
tions for  battle  and  exercise,  of  course; 
there  is  not  such  a  person  as  a  non-com- 
batant on  board,  the  complement  assigned 
to  each  ship  being  fixed  by  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  stations  that  have  to 
be  filled  in  battle.  Then,  apart  from  the 
lighting  of  all  the  numerous  compartments 
of  the  ship  (two  thousand  five  hundred 
electric  lamps),  there  are  the  powerful 
search-lights  to  be  maintained,  and  innu- 
merable call-bells  and  telephones  and  other 
electrical  instruments  connected  with  the 
fire  control,  that  is  to  say,  for  conveying 
from  different  points  alow  and  aloft  to 
every  turret  and  gun  and  torpedo  informa- 
tion as  to  the  distance  of  the  enemy  and 
his  apparent  speed  across  the  line  of  fire; 
also  the  running  of  the  dynamos  and  the 
powerful  motors  for  training  the  ponder- 
ous turrets  and  guns,  and  hoisting  and 
ramming  home  the  powder  and  shell;  all 
that  installation  requires  the  constant  at- 
tention of  thirty-three  electricians  besides 
those  detailed  for  radio  (wireless)  watch. 
The  engine-room  force,  including  machin- 
ists' mates  and  water-tenders  and  oilers 
and  firemen,  etc.,  sums  up  to  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men,  who  stand  their 
watches  while  cruising  at  sea,  and  are  kept 
busy  in  port  maintaining  a  reduced  num- 
ber of  steaming  boilers,  running  auxiliaries 
such  as  distillers  and  ice-machines  and 
bilge-pumps,  repairing  and  maintaining 
the  vast  number  of  large  and  small  engines 
of  different  kinds,  running  power-boats, 
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etc.  There  are  thirty-seven  gunner's 
mates  and  turret  captains  in  constant  care 
and  supervision  over  powder,  gun-cotton, 
turrets,  guns,  and  torpedoes.  The  artif- 
icer branch  comprises  the  twenty  odd  car- 
penters, ship-fitters,  boiler-makers,  plumb- 
ers, blacksmiths,  painters,  etc.,  whose 
work  may  be  said  to  be  never  "up." 
Men  on  special  watch  also  include  the 
quartermasters  and  signalmen,  of  whom 
there  are  usually  at  least  four  on  watch 
all  the  time  when  not  at  battle  sta- 
tions; and  what  with  the  '^ wigwag"  and 
semaphore  and  flag-signalling,  those  men 
have  a  busy  time.  The  medical  officers 
have  seven  permanent  assistants — hospi- 
tal steward  and  hospital  apprentices;  the 
latter  is  a  queer  name,  but  it  means 
"nurses"  really;  and  the  band  of  sixteen 
musicians  are  in  many  ships  instructed 
and  detailed  as  additional  surgeon's  as- 
sistants in  battle,  to  give  first  aid,  and  to 
carry  the  wounded  to  the  dressing  stations. 
The  paper  work  on  board  is  quite  con- 
siderable, apart  from  the  custody  and  ac- 
counting and  issue  of  stores;  twelve  "yeo- 
men" (writers)  have  a  busy  time  keeping 
up  with  the  demands.  There  are  ten 
"masters-at-arms,"  that  is,  the  police  of 
the  ship,  picked  from  the  seamen  class, 
who  are  charged  with  the  custody  of  men 
under  arrest,  the  supervision  of  messes, 
and  the  preservation  of  order  and  disci- 
pline generally  below  decks.  There  are 
sentries  always  on  post,  at  the  gangways, 
ammunition  passages,  scuttle-butt  (drink- 
ing-water), as  orderly  at  the  captain's 
door,  and  other  posts;  and  guards  of  honor 
to  be  paraded  when  other  commanding 
officers  come  on  board,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  ceremony.  The  sentry  duty  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  marine  detachment,  a  gal- 
lant body  of  men  usually  placed  on  board 
the  large  ships  of  our  navy,  and  also  in  the 
British  and  one  or  two  minor  navies,  ready 
for  quick  transfer  to  the  shore  to  meet  any 
miHtary  emergency  not  requiring  the  full 
landing  force;  their  uniform  and  essen- 
tially military  character  render  them  well 
adapted  to  sentry  duty  while  they  would 
be  inexpert  in  general  ship  work.  Sentry 
duty,  however,  is  sometimes  devolved 
upon  the  seamen  for  limited  periods,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  completeness  of 
their  training  and  service;  and  this  has 
been  found  to  have  a  markedly  good  effect 
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upon  their  self-confidence  and  bearing, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  forestalls  a  nat- 
ural surprise  and  antagonism  at  seeing 
members  of  a  different  corps  seemingly 
acting  as  the  police,  which,  of  course,  they 
are  not;  nor  would  they  wish  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. 

And  so  on.  It  is  evident  that  there  are 
not  many  men  left  to  do  the  traditional 
but  ever  necessary  so-called  '^ship  work" 
— care  of  boats  and  manning  them,  han- 
dling anchors  and  chains  and  awnings, 
handling  the  log  and  the  lead,  steering  the 
ship,  daily  cleaning  of  compartments  and 
hull,  "answering  calls"  to  meet  contin- 
gencies of  all  kinds  and  at  all  times.  But 
all,  be  it  remembered,  all  have  their  bat- 
tle stations.  These  boatswain's  mates, 
coxswains,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  etc., 
form  the  turret  and  gun  crews  and  fire- 
control  parties,  and  by  their  ceaseless  drill 
acquire  the  skill  shown  in  the  wrecked  tar- 
gets in  target  practice,  or  recently  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  quietly  demolishing  one  building 
after  another  from  which  a  dangerous  fire 
was  directed  upon  our  landing  parties. 

And  these  same  men  should  be  and  are 
now  expert  with  the  rifle  also;  the  camp 
and  rifle  range  at  our  naval  station  in 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  have  proved 
their  value.  For  work  such  as  that  re- 
cently so  well  done  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  often 
less  noticeably  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
each  battle-ship  and  armored  cruiser  main- 
tains a  battalion  of  four  to  five  com- 
panies of  seamen,  and  one  company  of 
marines,  besides  the  so-called  "special  de- 
tails" of  signalmen  (operating  also  wire- 
less outfits),  pioneers,  ammunition  and 
gun-cotton  parties,  commissariat,  am- 
bulance parties,  etc.  Each  division  of 
four  to  five  ships  thus  maintains  a  com- 
pletely organized  regiment  of  four  to  five 
battalions  of  seamen,  and  a  battalion  of 
marines.  A  normal  fleet,  then,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  to  twenty  heavy  ships, 
manned  by  sixteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  men,  maintains  a  brigade  of 
four  to  five  regiments  of  seamen,  and 
one  of  marines,  or  six  thousand  to  seven 
thousand  well-equipped  and  well-trained 
men,  of  whom  many  are  sharpshooters; 
and  the  gunboats  and  small  cruisers  also 
have  their  landing-parties.  Some  of  the 
companies  are  organized  as  field-artillery, 
with  powerful  three-inch  field-guns.     It 


may  be  remembered  what  good  shooting 
those  field-guns  did  at  Vera  Cruz.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  procedure  during  re- 
cent years  of  giving  to  each  regiment  a 
week  of  camp  life  and  rifle  practice  at  the 
Guantanamo  station  each  winter,  our  sea- 
men and  marines  were  able  to  capture  that 
Mexican  town  with  a  much  heavier  loss  to 
the  enemy  and  smaller  loss  to  themselves 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  sea- 
men should  not  be  specially  trained  for 
such  work  on  shore,  as  battle-ships  are  not 
transports,  and  their  crews  should  not  be 
diverted  from  battle-ship  work.  That  is 
all  very  well;  but  oftentimes  we  are  con- 
fronted with  conditions  which  do  not  sus- 
tain theories.  When,  as  in  Mexico  re- 
cently, there  are  battle-ships  present,  but 
there  is  nothing  for  twelve-inch  guns  to 
fire  at  even  if  they  could  get  close  enough 
inshore  to  reach,  but  there  is  a  town  to  be 
seized,  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  wait- 
ing for  transports  with  expeditionary 
forces,  then  we  may  be  thankful  that 
the  men  trained  in  battle-ship  work  are 
also  skilled  with  the  rifle  and  field-piece. 
It  would  certainly  be  unfortunate  if  in 
such  a  contingency  several  thousand  stal- 
wart men  had  to  look  on  helplessly  be- 
cause of  their  not  being  intended  or 
trained  to  fight  in  that  way;  or  worse  yet 
if  they  had  to  be  landed  and,  because  of 
lack  of  training  and  practice,  simply  be- 
came food  for  the  enemy's  guns.  If  the 
men  who  captured  Vera  Cruz  in  last 
April  had  been  as  untrained  and  helpless 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  force  that  we 
had  in  Havana  harbor  ready  to  land  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  the  time  of  the  first 
intervention  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  there 
would  have  been  a  fearfully  different  tale 
to  tell  of  our  casualties.  Fortunately, 
upon  that  former  occasion,  while  all  ready 
and  sleeping  on  our  knapsacks  for  some 
weeks,  we  were  not  called  upon  to  land; 
the  presence  and  readiness  of  that  force 
(two  thousand  five  hundred  men)  was 
sufficient. 

It  will  be  unfortunate  for  the  fleet  if 
anything  happens  to  interfere  with  two  or 
three  months'  sojourn  each  winter  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  ideal  drill-ground  in  Guan- 
tanamo Bay — even  apart  from  the  rifle 
and  field-artillery  practice,  and  short  peri- 
ods of  camp  life.     There  are  many  drills 
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and  exercises  both  afloat  and  ashore  that  will  compel  their  representatives  in  the 

can  be  held  there  that  are  of  especially  Congress  to  give  us  a  fleet,  they  may  and 

great  utility  for  the  great  majority  of  our  will  remain  confident  that  we  will  make  it 

men  who  are  not  drawn  from  the  sea-  eflicient. 

faring  class.  As  an  instance:  it  seems  an  So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  " a  fleet." 
axiom  that  seamen  should  be  able  to  But  there  is  something  more  contained  in 
swim;  and  yet  during  the  two  or  three  the  term  "The  Fleet."  It  is  more  than 
months  spent  there  in  the  two  winters  of  simply  the  tactical  name  given  to  any  one 
1909  to  191 1,  no  less  than  six  thousand  sea  army.  ''The  Fleet"  represents  in 
men  of  the  fleet,  who  could  not  swim  a  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  naval  officers  and 
stroke,  became  qualified  in  swimming  fifty  men  the  great  goal;  in  a  word,  it  symbol- 
yards  without  assistance.  izes  the  consummation  of  efforts  guided 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  seaman  by  professional  pride  and  service  loyalty, 

of  to-day  must,  of  necessity,  be  trained  and  made  possible  by  professional  ability 

in  warfare  with  virtually   every  known  and  untiring  labor.     It  is  hailed  with  en- 

we'apon.    And  he  has  come  to  be  properly  thusiasm  by  those  who  are  in  it  and  of 

known  now  as  a  ''seaman"  rather  than  it,  and  is  looked  back  upon  with  affection 

"sailor."    Ships  no  longer  sail.    The  term  by  those  whose  connection  has  had  to  be 

"sailor"  carries  one  back  to  the  days  so  severed. 

delightfully  portrayed  in  the  novels  of  Some  five  years  ago  a  gratified  delight 

Captain  Marryat  and  Fenimore  Cooper;  surged  through  our  great  body  of  officers 

and  it  is  suggestive  of  a  rollicking,  tar-  when  it  became  known  that  the  principle 

ry-handed  son  of  Neptune,  with  a  quid  had  come  to  be  appreciated  in  Washing- 

in  his   starboard   cheek,  who  gives   his  ton,  and  virtually  announced  as  a  policy, 

trousers  a  hitch,  and  says,  "Shiver  my  that  "The  Navy  Department  exists  for 

timbers!"     God  bless  the  old-time  sailor  the  fleet."     For  years  and  dreary  years  it 

man.    I  loved  him;  as  I  also  love  the  alert  had  seemingly  been  an  accepted  situation 

young  seaman  of  to-day.     Each  was  and  that  the  Jacksonian  political  maxim,  "  To 

is  well  suited  to  his  time.     The  former  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  had  been 

has  left  his  impress,  his  cachet,  upon  the  paraphrased  for  the  navy  in  the  maxim, 

history  of  the  world.     The  latter  is  mak-  "To  the  navy-yards  belong  the  ships." 

ing  a  good  beginning ;  apart  from  his  man-  In  our  representative  form  of  government, 

liness  and  courage,  it  is  not  too  much  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  interests  of 

to  say  that  throughout  the  length  and  individual  communities  should  be  a  matter 

breadth  of  our  land  there  is  not  a  com-  of  paramount  concern  to  the  gentlemen 

munity  more  law-abiding,  or  possessed  of  whom  they  have  honored  with  their  suf- 

higher  ideals,  than  the  crew  of  an  Ameri-  frages,  and  who  may  incidentally  hope  to 

can  man-of-war.  be  similarly  honored  again ;  and  the  advi- 

The  potential  force  of  a  battle-ship  has  sability  of  securing  remunerative  work  for 

been  likened  to  that  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  their  constituents,  whether  in  repairing 

and  that  is  not  an  exaggeration.     With-  ships  or  constructing  and  operating  dry 

out  doubt,  in  a  struggle  between  two  great  docks,  looms  larger  in  the  eyes  of  those 

sea  powers  a  decisive  battle  between  two  legislators  than  hazy  questions  of  strategic 

fleets  of  battle-ships  with  their  concomi-  situation  or  of  maintaining  the  skill  of  the 

tant  groups  of  fast  cruisers,  torpedo  craft,  fleet's  personnel  by  allowing  them  to  as- 

and  all  the  rest,  could  well  have  as  great  sist  in  work  of  repairs  which  otherwise 

influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war  as  a  would  be  done  wholly  by  good  voters  at 

crushing  victory  over  an  army  of  a  mil-  the  expense  of  the  Government.     As  is  the 

lion  men.     It  therefore  surely  behooves  us  case,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  all  questions, 

to  have  a  fleet  in  the  first  place,  and  to  thereisacommendable  middle  course;  but 

have  it  ready  and  efficient  in  the  second,  in  seeking  that  middle  course  a  safe  guide 

Neither  the  building  of  an  adequate  fleet  will  be  found  in  the  cardinal  principle  laid 

nor  its  training  can  be  done  when  war  has  down  five  years  ago — ''  The  Navy  Depart- 

begun  or  is  imminent.     Both  take  time —  ment  exists  for  the  fleet." 

more  time,  probably,  than  any  war  could  In  this  phrase  the  term  "fleet"  must  be 

last.     Ithink  that  if  the  people  of  America  used  in  its  full,  broad  sense,  too.     The 
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Navy  Department  exists  for  the  fleet,  not 
merely  for  the  ships.  Ships  do  not  make 
a  fleet  any  more  than  a  mob  makes  an 
army.  A.  genius  in  command  of  a  fleet, 
seconded  by  most  able  captains,  can 
achieve  but  mediocre  efliciency  if  not  hon- 
ored by  sympathetic  support  at  home. 
One  very  essential  point,  for  instance, 
which  may  fail  of  general  comprehension, 
is  the  keeping  of  the  capital  ships  together 
always,  and  the  frequent  association  in 
tactical  work  of  all  the  units  that  would 
be  co-ordinated  in  hostile  operations.  By 
capital  ships  is  meant  primarily  the  heavy 
battle-ships  that  constitute  the  first  battle 
line  in  the  tactical  unit  specifically  termed 
the  battle-ship  fleet.  A  casual  observer 
may  see  little  need  of  what  appears  on  the 
surface  to  be  merely  a  continual  parade, 
and  may  wonder  if  the  individual  ships  or 
divisions  could  not  better  work  out  their 
particular  needs  of  training  if  permitted 
to  cruise  independently.  But  that  is  a 
very  erroneous  conception.  Fleet  train- 
ing, the  culmination  of  all  efforts  toward 
preparedness  for  war,  is  a  thing  of  itself, 
of  major  importance.  It  is  not  only  in 
manoeuvring  and  exercising  in  battle  and 
other  evolutions  that  benefit  is  reaped 
in  fleet  work;  efficiency  is  enhanced  to  a 
marked  degree  by  uniformity  of  methods, 
spontaneous  and  instinctive  homogeneity 
in  all  the  acts  and  practices  that  make  up 
the  activities  of  the  fleet.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  a  ship  or  division  is  "  spotted" 
as  having  been  kept  away  from  the  fleet. 
Furthermore,  fleet  training  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  any  other 
field.  Ships  and  divisions  while  kept  in 
fleet  harness  can  still  continue  to  exercise 
their  people  in  the  specific  detail  duties 
of  their  profession,  and  the  crews  will  be- 
come skilled  in  those  duties  if  not  unduly 
disturbed  and  distracted  by  alien  occupa- 
tions; but  if  permitted  or  required  to  sep- 
arate, although  they  may  continue  their 
exercises  in  individual  work,  they  lose  the 
co-ordinated  training,  the  intimacy  and 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  becomes  impaired.  While  they  re- 
tain the  excellent  esprit  de  ship,  they  fail 
to  acquire  the  esprit  de  fleet.  As  well  prac- 
tise eleven  good  football  players  separately 
and  expect  them  to  make  an  inviijcible 
team  when  brought  together  as  to  expect 
efficient  ships  to  make  an  efficient  fleet 


without  constant  fleet  training  and  asso- 
ciation. 

Of  course,  to  make  it  possible  to  keep 
the  battle-ship  fleet  intact,  provision  must 
be  made  by  our  legislators  for  ships  of 
proper  design  and  draft  to  meet  the  va- 
rious contingencies  that  are  continually 
arising,  especially  such  as  have  to  do  with 
shallow  harbors  and  shelving  coasts. 
Battle-ships  should  not  have  to  undertake 
the  work  of  gunboats,  nor  should  destroy- 
ers be  required  to  do  prolonged  blockade 
duty  for  which  they  are  not  fitted,  and 
which  is  sure  to  wear  them  out  and  impair 
their  efficiencv  for  the  service  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Not  only  is  such 
misapplication  of  energy  expensive  in  its 
impairment  of  valuable  vessels:  it  is  un- 
satisfactory in  that  the  work  in  hand  is 
poorly  done. 

Another  inviting  but  false  channel  of 
thought  leads  to  the  somewhat  comforta- 
ble assumption  that  an  admiral  once 
vested  with  the  title  and  power  of  com- 
mander-in-chief becomes,  ipso  facto,  a 
skilled  organizer,  administrator,  and  tac- 
tician. This  idea  has  had  its  extreme 
manifestation  in  the  mistaken  theory, 
which  has  been  entertained  at  times  and 
actually  put  into  practice  in  some  coun- 
tries, that  a  fleet  commander  should  habit- 
ually reside  in  the  capital,  in  close  touch 
with  the  Navy  Department,  and  at  cer- 
tain times  go  down  to  a  port  and  take  the 
fleet  out  to  sea  for  war  manoeuvres.  No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.  It  might 
be  all  right  for  simply  the  conduct  of  one 
particular  game  of  chess;  but  that  could 
be  done  with  a  chess-board.  First  of  all, 
where  would  be  the  sympathy,  the  mag- 
netic bond,  that  should  unite  the  fleet- 
commander  and  his  subordinates?  Could 
Nelson's  ''band  of  brothers"  have  existed 
under  such  a  dispensation?  Never!  To 
come  down  to  what  may  seem  to  be  more 
tangible  reasoning,  theories  and  black- 
board demonstrations  are  of  actual  value 
only  when  sustained  by  experience  and 
practised  judgment.  Those  who  com- 
mand the  fleet  and  the  divisions  and  the 
ships  in  war  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  those  who-  have  been  training  them. 
There  should  not  at  any  time  be  anymore 
changes  or  shifting  about  than  are  abso- 
lutely unavoidable  in  the  admirals,  cap- 
tains, officers,  and  crews,  however  perfect 
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each  may  be.  The  commander-in-chief 
himself  needs  to  be  in  constant  practice; 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  It  is  re- 
lated that  a  certain  flag-officer  who  had 
commanded  a  division  was  asked  if  he 
thought  he  could  command  a  fleet,  and 
that  he  said  he  could  best  reply  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  was  asked  if  he 
could  play  the  violin,  and  who  replied  that 
he  thought  he  could,  but  was  not  sure  as 
he  had  never  tried.  No.  Skill  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  does  not  spring  sponta- 
neously from  experience  in  command  of 
a  division ;  although  command  of  a  divi- 
sion in  fleet  is  a  proper  element  in  the 
training.  There  are  not  a  few  who  think 
that  command  of  a  ship  in  fleet  is  better 
training  for  chief  command  than  com- 
mand of  a  division  not  in  fleet.  That 
depends  largely  upon  the  personal  equa- 
tion. But  even  an  officer  who  has  had 
good  and  successful  experience  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  at  a  time  a  few  years 
past  is  not,  by  that  fact,  insured  immediate 
success  in  command  again;  a  few  years' 
interval  will  bring  lack  of  familiarity 
with  ever-changing  conditions,  ever-pro- 
gressive development  of  tools;  the  new 
aspect  of  possibilities  and  requirements 
must  be  grasped;  he  must  regain  touch — 
and  the  fleet  must  gain  touch  of  him. 
After  all,  he  and  they  who  defeat  the 
enemy  should  share  the  laurel  leaf  with 
him  and  those  who  trained  the  fleet  and 
all  its  parts;  and,  equally,  the  stigma  of 
defeat  may  possibly  lie  also  at  the  door  of 
him  and  those  who  did  not  properly  train 
the  fleet  as  well  as  of  him  whose  ability  or 


nerve  may  have  apparently  failed  at  the 
crucial  moment. 

The  accepted  goal  now  is  for  everything 
and  everybody  to  work  like  a  machine; 
but  the  goal  can  never  be  completely  at- 
tained ;  entire  success  in  making  machines 
of  men  is  never  possible.  Perhaps  that  is 
just  as  well.  None  can  refuse  admiration 
for  Napoleon's  gallant  general,  Moreau, 
whose  highest  conception  of  duty  was 
*^Battre  en  breche  et  monter  a  I'assaut 
a  la  tete  de  ses  grenadiers";  and  while  we 
know  that  magnificent  courage  like  that 
must  be  supplemented  now  by  other  at- 
tributes, we  still  recognize  that,  however 
machine-like  we  may  become,  the  human 
element  must  enter  now  as  it  ever  has. 
The  fleet  commander  is  human.  The  di- 
vision commanders  and  the  captains  are 
human.  The  very  ships  are  human,  for 
they  are  what  their  people  make  them. 
It  is  as  if  the  successful  commander  had 
his  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  each  of  his 
ships,  just  as  the  helmsman  of  old  could 
feel  that  his  ship  wanted  to  luff  or  fall  off. 
And  the  ships— they  also  can  and  do  note 
both  the  heart-beats  and  the  calm  purpose 
of  their  leader,  and  are  affected  by  it.  A 
confident  enthusiasm  carries  farther  than 
simple  determination  tinged  with  distrust. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  understands  and 
has  confidence  in  his  subordinate  brothers 
and  is  understood  by  them,  and  possesses 
their  confidence. 

Fortunate  is  th*e  country  that  possesses 
men  of  that  kind. 

Our  country  is  fortunate,  for  we  have 
men  of  that  kind. 
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By   Edith  Ives  Wood  worth 

Of  old  I  knew  thee  by  a  sun-swept  hill; 

Rose-hearted  then  that  evening  lea; 
To-night  again  I  touch  thy  quiet  hand. 

And  strange,  O  love,  thou  art  to  me. 

Afar,  how  deep  the  rosy  uplands  gleam 
On  cloudy  sheep  the  plains  enfold. 

Touch  thou  my  lips,  and  make  my  soul  a  star, 
For  we  have  loved,  oh  love  of  old. 


UNA    MARY: 


MEMORIES  OF  THE   MIND   OF  A  CHILD 

BY    UNA    A.    HUNT 
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MAMMY 

HEN  I  was  nine  years  old 
my  family  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, and  there  I  lived 
until  I  grew  up,  a  change  of 
environment  that  did  a 
great  deal  for  Una  Mary  in 
giving  her  a  broader  horizon. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  Washington  a 
colored  nurse  was  engaged  for  us,  Mam- 
my. We  are  still  her  "family,"  and  she 
works  for  us  intermittently  as  the  mood 
seizes  her,  dividing  her  loyalty  between 
my  mother  and  a  convent  of  Roman  nuns. 
She  was  so  black  that  when  she  first  gave 
me  a  bath,  I  rubbed  my  wet  hand  on  hers, 
sure  the  color  would  come  off.  She  was 
the  old-fashioned  kind  of  nurse,  a  real 
Mammy,  and  to  please  her  I  changed  the 
counting-out  rhyme  we  had  used  in  Cin- 
cinnati : 

"Eeeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo, 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe. 
If  he  hollers  let  him  go, 
Eeny,  meeny,  miney,  mo." 

Mammy  said  there  were  no  niggers  since 
the  War,  only  "colored  pussons,"  so  I 
changed  that  line  to: 

"Catch  a  fellow  by  the  toe." 

She  herself  had  been  a  slave,  born  on  a 
plantation  down  South,  and  brought  up  in 
the  "Before  the  War"  atmosphere,  with 
all  its  typical  affection,  superstition,  and 
plantation  songs  and  stories. 

"Oh,  dem  golden  shoes! 
Oh,  dem  silver  slippers! 
We's  all  a-gwine  to  wear  dem 
Walkin'  in  de  streets  ob  gold," 

is  a  verse  I  remember  from  one  song.     In- 
stead of  lacing  boots  of  calf,  how  those 
gold  and  silver  slippers  did  appeal  to  me! 
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She  told  me  stories  about  animals,  the 
very  ones  that  have  been  collected  as 
"Uncle  Remus,"  and  there  were  many 
others  I  have  never  seen  published.  She 
had  always  heard  them  as  a  child  down  on 
the  plantation,  and  there  were  also  stories 
of  the  Saints,  as  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  the  city  we 
went  to  a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  South- 
ern lady,  and  at  the  table  were  several 
typical  politicians,  the  first  ones  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  flesh,  and  less  superhuman 
than  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  Pat's 
descriptions  of  them.  Two  of  them  were 
Congressmen,  and  when  I  inquired  for 
their  roosters,  as  I  had  seen  none  about, 
they  replied  with  a  laugh  that  they  were 
Republicans  at  that  table  and  did  not 
need  roosters  to  do  their  crowing  for  them. 

I  lost  all  interest  in  them  after  that,  and 
was  secretly  relieved,  for  surely  Demo- 
cratic Congressmen  would  be  more  what 
Pat  had  painted  them  to  be,  probably  glo- 
rified versions  of  the  "  Colonel,"  for  at  the 
house  there  was  also  the  traditional  South- 
ern Colonel,  a  Democrat,  and,  as  I  now 
suspect,  a  professional  lobbyist.  But  at 
that  time  he  impressed  me  greatly  with 
his  thick  white  hair,  bushy  eyebrows, 
frock  coat,  soft  hat,  and  flamboyant  col- 
lar. His  manners  were  so  elegant  that  he 
always  addressed  my  father  as  "  Sir,"  even 
after  I  had  assured  him  that  we  had  no 
title  in  the  family,  and  he  called  me  "Miss 
Una."  I  felt  really  solemn  over  that  and 
was  glad  Mamma  had  let  my  hair  begin 
to  grow.  It  had  already  reached  the 
round-comb  length. 

I  often  used  to  see  the  Colonel  after- 
ward sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  the  curling  smoke  seeming  a  fit- 
ting atmosphere  for  his  genial,  expansive 
leisure.  He  habitually  wore  a  carnation 
in  his  buttonhole,  and  when  we  met  he  al- 
ways took  it  out  and  gallantly  pinned  it  to 
my  coat,  kissing  my  hand  when  he  had 
done  so,  just  as  if  I  were  really  the  Prin- 
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cess  Una  Mary.  His  ivory-headed  cane, 
disguised  as  a  riding-horse,  was  always  at 
the  command  of  my  two  sisters.  Mammy 
highly  approved  of  him  and  we  were  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  him  as  much  as  we  liked, 
though  most  of  the  other  people  in  the 
park  whom  I  thought  looked  nice,  we  were 
kept  severely  away  from  by  Mammy's 
sniff  of,  '^Huh,  dat's  no  quality.  Dat's 
jest  po'  white  trash."  I  was  always 
abashed  by  these  social  mistakes,  and 
finally  decided  it  was  like  my  inability  to 
hear  omens  spoken  by  the  Sacred  Tree — I 
evidently  also  lacked  the  instinct  to  recog- 
nize "quality." 

After  several  weeks  of  hunting,  a  house 
was  decided  upon  and  in  we  moved.  I 
disliked  the  house  for  itself,  and  it  gave  me 
a  most  forlorn,  homesick  feeling  to  see  the 
Cincinnati  furniture  arranged  differently 
in  rooms  that  it  had  never  seen  before.  It 
must  all  feel  so  lost.  Things  that  had 
been  side  by  side  for  all  those  years  were, 
some  of  them,  separated  by  the  length  of 
a  room,  or  banished  to  a  different  part  of 
the  house.  All  the  social  relationships 
were  broken  up.  It  was  as  drastic  as  the 
French  Revolution.  The  only  spot  that 
remained  impregnable  was  the  dining- 
room.  The  furniture  there  could  not  be 
shifted  about.  It  all  belonged  together. 
And  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the 
dining-room  was  my  one  refuge,  the  only 
room  where  Una  Mary  felt  at  home. 
There  I  used  to  stay  camped  under  the 
velvet  cloth  that  covered  the  table  be- 
tween meals — it  was  my  paladin's  tent — 
and  make  up  stories,  inspired  by  the  little 
chinks  of  firelight  that  showed  through 
the  mica  front  of  the  Latrobe  below  the 
black  marble  mantelpiece.  That  fire  was 
in  turn  my  setting  sun,  setting  in  a  bank 
of  dark  clouds — the  fire  where  I  burnt  my 
witches,  and  later  the  heart  of  the  Inferno, 
with  eager,  glowing  Imps,  and  once  the 
Devil  himself  busy  among  the  coals. 

The  one  joy  of  the  house  was  the  back 
yard,  and  here,  in  a  shady  corner,  we  made 
a  wild-flower  garden,  for  Washington  was 
then  so  small  that  we  could  easily  walk, 
even  wheeling  the  baby-carriage,  into  the 
real  country  where  we  could  pick  wild 
flowers  and  dig  up  plants  for  our  garden — 
we  each  had  our  own,  my  sister  and  I.  I 
planted  yellow  and  white  violets  in  mine 
as  well  as  blue  ones  and  lady's-slippers 


and  bloodroot.  They  were  the  great  glory 
of  the  back  yard,  those  two  wild  gardens, 
with  the  high  red-flowered  trumpet- vine 
that  draped  the  side  of  the  house  above  it. 
There  was  a  peach-tree,  too,  beside  it, 
that  blossomed  beautifully,  and  a  gourd 
vine  grew  over  the  shed — the  pink  shed, 
the  color  of  peach-blossoms,  on  the  roof  of 
which  one  could  bask  in  the  sun  and  en- 
joy a  commanding  view  of  all  the  other 
back  yards  in  the  block,  even  those  that 
fronted  on  the  next  street. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  that  I  discovered 
my  future  uncle,  the  man  who  soon  after- 
ward married  my  aunt,  and  was  always 
one  of  my  greatest  admirations.  When  I 
first  saw  him  from  the  shed  roof  he  was 
sawing  a  board  in  his  yard,  and  on  his 
head,  instead  of  a  hat,  he  wore  a  red  Turk- 
ish fez.  I  had  never  seen  one  before,  and 
liked  it,  so  I  gave  a  hail  to  the  wearer,  and 
when  he  invited  me  over  I  dropped  down 
into  his  yard  and  helped  him  carpenter 
while  he  told  me  about  Morocco  where  he 
had  recently  been  on  a  trip  around  the 
world.  He  was  a  geologist,  a  born  ex- 
plorer, and  I  loved  his  stories  of  travel ;  so 
that  visit  was  the  beginning  of  many  back- 
yard calls.  One  day  I  cut  my  finger  and 
he  brought  me  home  by  the  front  door  to 
explain  to  my  mother,  so  the  family  began 
to  know  him,  and  very  soon  he  had  mar- 
ried my  aunt  and  belonged  to  us. 

It  took  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  jump 
down  into  the  back  gulf  of  the  alley  from 
the  shed  roof.  A  Real  Girl  once  spent  the 
day  with  me,  and  to  show  off  before  her  I 
gathered  all  my  courage  together,  shut  my 
eyes  and  jumped.  Then  I  dared  her  to 
follow.  She  was  afraid,  but  refused  to 
get  down  any  other  way,  so  for  two  hours 
she  sat  weeping  on  the  roof  until  I,  in  des- 
peration, told  her  that  I  had  really  been 
afraid  to  do  it  myself,  which  so  cheered 
her  that  she  jumped  off  at  once  quite  fear- 
lessly. 

We  jumped  a  great  deal  when  we  were 
out  walking  in  the  country,  and  my  uncle, 
who  often  went  with  us,  told  us  never  to 
be  afraid  to  jump  across  a  hole  just  be- 
cause it  was  deep.  Depth  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,  which  was  solely 
whether  or  not  it  was  too  far  across.  It 
made  no  difference  whether  it  was  one 
foot  deep  or  twenty.  This  struck  me  as  a 
profound  maxim  for  the  whole  of  life,  and 
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I  applied  it  so  logically  to  climbing  that 
one  night  I  appeared  at  a  third-story  win- 
dow of  my  uncle's  house,  a  few  houses 
away  from  ours,  having  walked  along  the 
copper  gutter  that  ran  the  length  of  the 
block.  The  whole  family  was  horrified, 
but  I  pointed  out  that  I  knew  I  could  walk 
on  the  gutter,  so  what  did  it  matter  how 
high  up  it  was?  But  my  uncle,  whom 
I  had  badly  frightened,  suddenly  coming 
like  a  ghost  out  of  the  night — he  was  tying 
a  necktie  in  front  of  the  mirror  and  saw  me 
reflected  in  it  as  I  balanced  on  the  sill — did 
not  at  all  agree  with  this  application  of  his 
principle. 

Between  our  house  and  the  next  on  one 
side  there  was  a  space,  but  the  two  houses 
were  connected  by  a  sort  of  Bridge  of  Sighs 
made  by  two  large  wooden  closets  sus- 
pended in  air.  One  opened  off  my  room 
and  the  other  belonged  to  the  next  house, 
with  a  nailed-up  door  between.  Why 
they  were  ever  built  I  do  not  know,  but  in 
that  closet  hanging  over  space  with  its 
window  toward  our  yard  was  my  special 
lair,  and  here  I  always  played  dolls. 

I  had  no  friends  the  first  year  we  lived 
in  Washington.  I  missed  Harry  dread- 
fully, and  as  my  sisters  were  too  young  to 
play  with,  my  mother  still  ill  a  great  deal, 
and  my  father  very  busy,  I  was  thrown 
back  upon  myself  more  than  ever,  and 
playing  with  dolls,  when  she  was  not  read- 
ing or  "pretending,"  became  Una  Mary's 
absorbing  occupation. 

I  had  two  favorite  dolls,  Elizabeth  and 
Isabella.  Isabella  was  made  of  French 
bisque  china,  as  it  was  called,  jointed  at 
the  shoulders  and  hips,  had  golden  curls, 
and  eyes  that  shut.  She  was  given  to  me 
by  my  uncle-to-be,  and  was  a  person  one 
could  dress  very  fashionably,  she  had  such 
innate  style.  I  made  her  the  most  ravish- 
ing clothes,  the  sort  I  should  have  liked  to 
wear  myself. 

In  my  closet  there  was  an  old  Chinese 
basket  as  tall  as  I,  the  "Canton  Basket," 
brought  back  by  some  sea-captain  ances- 
tor, and  in  it  were  kept  all  the  pieces  of 
cloth  that  were  too  large  to  go  into  the 
ragbag,  and  any  of  these  I  was  allowed  to 
cut  up  for  dolls'  dresses.  I  had  to  stand 
on  a  chair  in  order  to  reach  down  into  the 
basket,  and  there,  perilously  tottering  on 
a  very  rickety  chair,  I  used  to  dive  bliss- 
fully down,  dragging  up  fascinating,  unex- 


pected treasures,  bits  of  velvet,  silk,  lace, 
or  muslin,  of  many  periods  and  patterns, 
for  the  family  since  the  days  of  my  grand- 
mother had  kept  their  "pieces"  in  the 
Canton  Basket.  It  was  so  deep  I  never 
got  to  the  bottom  except  once.  Then  I 
leaned  over  reaching  the  full  length  of  my 
arm,  tugging  at  an  end  of  apple-green  vel- 
vet sprigged  with  flowers,  lost  my  bal- 
ance, out  the  chair  jumped  from  under  me, 
and  into  the  basket  I  plunged  head  first, 
and  was  fished  out  by  the  legs  by  Mammy. 
Later,  when  I  made  my  own  instead  of  my 
dolls'  clothes,  I  went  to  the  basket  each 
time  I  wanted  a  new  blouse  or  trimming 
for  a  hat,  until  one  of  my  friends  said, 
"That  basket  of  yours  must  be  as  close 
packed  as  the  box  Pandora  opened."  I 
have  never  liked  any  clothes  as  well  as 
those  I  made  from  scraps  from  the  Canton 
Basket. 

My  other  favorite  doll,  Elizabeth,  was 
bought  one  Christmas  with  money  a  cous- 
in had  sent  me  from  California,  the  cousin 
who  gave  me  my  Minerva  silver.  I  se- 
lected her  myself.  She  had  a  kid  body, 
bisque  head  and  hands — one  finger  was 
gone  when  I  got  her — and  for  hair  there 
was  pasted  on  her  head  some  brownish 
lamb's  wool.  She  was  not  beautiful.  I 
knew  that  quite  well.  And  she  was 
broken.  I  saw  that,  too,  and  pitied  her 
accordingly,  and  no  amount  of  argument 
on  the  part  of  my  mother  and  aunt,  who 
were  with  me,  could  persuade  me  not  to 
buy  her.  She  appealed  to  something  deep 
within  me  the  instant  I  saw  her  lying  there 
among  the  ringleted  blond  and  brown- 
haired  beauties.  She  was  as  unlike  a 
Real  Doll  as  I  was  unlike  a  Real  Girl, 
so  we  simply  belonged  together,  and  I 
loved  her  better  than  I  did  all  the  others, 
even  more  than  I  did  my  Big  Doll  brought 
to  me  from  Paris  who  was  the  size  of  a  real 
child,  and  the  climax  of  all  that  Paris 
could  achieve.  The  Big  Doll  was  my  great 
pride,  but  Elizabeth  was  my  love. 

I  made  all  the  clothes  for  my  dolls  and 
used  to  sew  on  them  on  Sundays  quite  as 
much  as  on  other  days.  No  one  ever  told 
me  not  to  until  Mammy  came.  She  was 
perfectly  horrified  and  told  me  that  every 
stitch  I  sewed  on  Sunday  I  should  have  to 
rip  out  with  my  teeth  when  I  got  to  Pur- 
gatory. 

She  drew  very  vivid  pictures  of  Purga- 
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tory,  a  place  I  had  never  heard  of  before, 
and  she  also  touched  lightly  on  Hell,  a 
place  she  scarcely  dared  to  mention  above 
her  breath,  but  which  to  me,  from  the  little 
she  did  say,  held  a  dreadful  sort  of  charm, 
with  the  same  fascination  I  found  in  an 
old  book  one  of  my  friends  had  discovered 
in  her  attic,  ''The  Tortures  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition."  We  used  to  read  it  by 
the  hour,  hidden  under  the  cloth  of  the 
dining-table,  which  was  as  dungeonlike  a 
place  as  we  could  find.  From  Mammy  I 
heard,  too,  for  the  first  time  of  the  Devil, 
the  King  of  Purgatory  and  Hell.  He 
came  to  me  as  quite  a  new  and  delightful 
personage.  I  am  sure  Mammy  loved  the 
creeps  and  shudders  the  thought  of  him 
gave  her.  I  did,  and  would  have  felt  his 
loss  deeply  if  any  one  had  been  able  to  per- 
suade her  that  he  was  not  real — I  felt  cer- 
tain My  Imp  must  be  one  of  his  near  rela- 
tions. Her  description  of  the  Devil  was 
most  realistic  and  detailed.  I  met  him  in 
his  full  glory  of  horned  hoofs  and  forked 
tail,  breathing  brimstone  and  fire,  running 
over  the  earth,  eager  and  ingenious  to 
create  mischief,  for  it  was  mischief,  not 
actual  malice,  that  seemed  his  pleasure. 
As  Mammy  described  him,  it  was  really 
the  body  of  the  Devil  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Puck.  Of  course  he  was  likable 
and  at  the  same  time  a  person  so  clever 
that  it  was  a  real  triumph  to  circumvent 
him,  and  I  got  the  best  of  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Sunday  sewing. 

I  had  tried  to  rip  out  stitches  with  my 
teeth,  thinking  I  would  learn  how  to  do 
it  before  I  reached  Purgatory,  but  found 
it  was  quite  impossible.  Not  one  stitch 
could  I  start,  so  I  gave  up  sewing  on  Sun- 
days until  Mamma  got  a  new  sewing- 
machine.  It  was  a  Wilcox  and  Gibbs 
chain-stitch,  the  kind  of  machine  I  still 
feel  all  really  nice  people  use,  for  as  my 
mother  said,  ''You  may  like  people  very 
much,  but  they  are  never  your  real  friends 
unless  they  have  had  that  machine  in  the 
family."  I  have  since  found  it  invariably 
true,  and  with  it  has  usually  gone  Canton 
china,  another  essential  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  thoroughly  well-brought-up. 
I  watched  Mamma  use  the  machine  and 
tried  it  myself  and  found  I  could  run  it 
quite  easily.  Then  I  took  one  of  the  seams 
I  had  sewed,  and  chewed  at  it  until  I  had 
started  the  end,  when  with  one  whiz  of 


crinkled  thread  I  pulled  the  whole  thing 
out  with  my  teeth!  After  that  I  did  all 
my  Sunday  sewing  on  the  sewing-machine, 
feeling  it  would  only  be  an  added  pleasure 
to  rip  it  out  in  Purgatory,  and  with  a  deep 
satisfaction  at  having  gotten  the  best  of 
the  Devil. 

Mammy  also  presented  to  me  the  quite 
new  idea  of  modesty.  I  had  only  heard  of 
it  before  from  the  two  old  ladies  in  the 
country  who  still  secured  it  for  themselves 
by  wearing  hoops.  But  this  modesty  of 
Mammy's  was  different.  So  far  as  I  could 
gather,  it  displeased  the  Saints  and  the 
Devil  to  see  naked  little  girls,  and  they 
could  see  them  straight  through  the  walls 
of  houses  everywhere  except  in  bath- 
rooms— they  seemed  to  have  no  objection 
to  baths — and  neither  could  they  see  them 
through  clothes.  So  I  learned  a  system 
of  dressing  and  undressing  under  the  tent- 
like shelter  of  my  petticoat,  a  garment  so 
small  it  only  covered  my  head,  but  I  had 
the  optimism  of  the  ostrich  and  felt  my 
modesty  secured.  No  reason  was  given 
for  this  dislike  of  nakedness,  but  to  me  it 
seemed  quite  plausible,  remembering  my 
old  idea  that  Death  pulled  the  skeleton 
out  through  a  piece  of  bare  skin.  It  was 
certainly  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side! 

I  used  to  read  a  great  deal  to  myself. 
My  favorite  book  now  was  Howard  Pyle's 
"Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood."  I 
lived  that,  winter  and  summer,  and  in  the 
life  of  My  Country,  Una  Mary,  instead 
of  being  a  Princess  in  Disguise,  became 
Allen-a-Dale,  and  Edward  was  Little 
John,  while  the  Forest  of  Enchantment 
needed  only  a  change  of  name  to  be  ready 
made  as  Sherwood  Forest,  and  it  was  very 
consoling  to  call  The  Imp  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham,  whom  everybody  combined 
to  torment. 

I  used  to  read  perched  on  the  arm  of  a 
big  chair  that  stood  in  the  bay-window  of 
the  parlor,  screened  from  the  rest  of  the 
room  by  some  large  potted  plants.  A 
rubber-tree,  of  course,  was  among  them, 
an  inevitable  part  of  the  Boston  inherit- 
ance. But  the  gracious  lady  of  them  all 
— I  named  her  Renee — was  my  pink  ole- 
ander-tree, my  very  own,  which  I  had 
raised  myself  from  a  small  slip  brought  me 
by  Aunt  Louisa,  an  old  colored  woman 
wTio  worked  for  us  and  "enjoyed  misery." 
It  was  in  a  bottle,  its  roots  just  starting, 
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when  she  gave  it  to  me.     I  took  all  the  know.     It  is  such  beautiful  lace  she  would 

care  of  it  myself,  and  when  I  was  ten,  it  have  worn  it  on  many  of  the  occasions 

was  taller  than  I  and  had  twice  been  a  when  she  proved  invincible! 

cascade  of  pink  flowers.     How  Una  Mary  I  thought  Mamma  looked  simply  regal 

had  loved  it!     I  used  to  wash  and  stroke  when  she  was  dressed  and  for  the  first  time 

the  glossy  leaves  and  carry  single  flowers,  was  absolutely  satisfied  with  her  personal 

when  it  was  in  bloom,  to  decorate  My  Altar  appearance.     Even  Una  Mary  was  satis- 

to  the  Virgin.     The  second  time  it  bios-  fied,  and  The  Imp  was  abashed  into  silence, 

somed  was  most  opportune,  for  Mamma  At  last  her  clothes  did  her  credit,  and  for 

was  going  to  have  a  party  and  the  Presi-  her  at  least  the  family  curse  seemed  lifted 

dent's   wife   was   coming,   the  beautiful  and  about  to  stay  lifted,  for  there  was  an 

young  White  House  bride — almost  a  real  awe-inspiring  dressmaker  in  Washington 

Princess  she  seemed  to  me.     I  spent  the  who  gave  me  fashion-plates  to  cut  out  for 

whole  afternoon  washing  each  leaf  of  the  paper  dolls  that  were  the  supreme  of  ele- 

oleander  in  her  honor,  for  surely  I  felt  that  gance,  and  mamma  could  be  dressed  in 

would  be  the  first  thing  her  eyes  would  copies  of  any  of  them, 

light  upon.  I  had  to  go  to  bed  before  the  party 

The  whole  house  was  full  of  the  excite-  began,  so  I  tucked  Elizabeth  behind  a  por- 

ment  of  preparation.     It  was  the  first  tiere  with  just  one  eye  peeping  out,  that 

grown-up  party  we  had  given.    The  kitch-  she,  at  least,  might  see  it  all.  But  Mammy, 

en  was  sticky  with  cake-frosting  and  rai-  who  helped  pass  the  ice-cream,  stumbled 

sins.     All  the  morning  Mammy  and  I  had  over  her  and  kicked  her  under  the  sofa,  so 

stoned  them,  assisted  by  the  baby,  who  got  she  never  saw  another  thing,  and  from  the 

in  everybody's  way,  but  was  called  "  Pud-  upper  landing  where,  wrapped  in  ablanket, 

den  en  Plush  "  through  it  all,  showing  the  I  was  listening,  I  heard  Mammy  say,  "  Dis 

state  of  amiability  that  prevailed,  for  that  house  am  certain  hanted  wid  dolls.    I  done 

was  Mammy's  term  of  highest  approba-  swept  dis  room  myself!" 

tion.  To  the  colored  servants  we  owed  a  great 

Then  after  an  early  supper  had  come  many  thrills.  Mamma  was  ill  most  of  the 
the  excitement  of  dressing  Mamma.  Her  time,  and  my  father  was  busy  writing  dur- 
wavy  hair  was  done  in  puffs  on  top  of  her  ing  his  spare  moments,  so  in  order  not  to 
head,  and  she  wore  the  heirloom  brocade,  disturb  either  of  them  we  had  to  be  very 
the  family  splendor  that  had  first  been  quiet  when  we  were  in  the  house,  except 
worn  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Empress  Jo-  in  our  playroom  which  was  off  in  a  wing 
sephine,  and  had  been  made  over  for  each  directly  above  the  kitchen,  and  as  Mammy 
generation  since.  My  grandmother  had  was  eminently  sociable,  we  were  quite  as 
that  winter  sent  it  on  to  Mamma,  with  the  apt  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  itself.  The 
other  great  family  dress,  the  pink  pifia  best  time  there  was  just  after  dinner  while 
that  was  brought  back  by  Perry's  expedi-  the  dishes  were  being  washed.  Then 
tion  to  Japan.  They  are  both  still  being  Mammy  would  sit  beside  the  stove  ''pat- 
worn,  these  dresses,  almost  as  immortal  as  tin'  juba"  and  singing  a  sort  of  wailing 
old  lace.  I  wish  we  had  pictures  of  them  dance  while  I  double-shuffled,  flapping 
in  their  various  incarnations.  It  would  be  my  feet  in  time  to  her  song,  as  loose-join t- 
a  history  of  fashions  for  a  hundred  years,  ed  as  any  pickaninny,  and  Aunt  Louisa 
They  are  charming  dresses  to  wear.  They  and  the  cook  jerked  their  shoulders  and 
are  so  full  of  the  ghosts  of  great  and  gay  swayed  their  whole  bodies  to  the  rhythm 
occasions,  one  seems  to  slip  on  the  happi-  as  they  kept  on  washing  dishes.  Their 
ness  that  steeps  their  shining  folds.  work  over.  Aunt  Louisa  would  take  out 

For  the  party  Mamma  had  the  brocade,  her  pipe  and  begin  to  smoke  while  Mammy 

which  was  itself  a  warm  old  ivory,  made  cracked  chincapins  or  butternuts  that  had 

up  with  some  green  velvet  and  the  lace  been  sent  to  some  of  them  from  the  coun- 

fichu  that  had  belonged  to  a  famous  belle  try,  and  the  real  business  of  the  evening 

of  my  great-grandmother's  day  who  had  began   for   me.     Stories!     Often   I   read 

had,  so  tradition  said,  forty  proposals.     I  fairy  tales  aloud  to  them,  or,  better  still, 

have  the  lace  now,  and  I  wish  it  might  they  took  turns  telling  stories  of  hants  and 

whisper  to  me  some  of  the  secrets  it  must  Night  Doctors. 
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Of  course  I  always  wore  a  proper  grave- 
yard rabbit's  foot  around  my  neck. 
Mammy  had  provided  me  with  that  when 
she  had  only  been  with  us  for  a  week.  I 
also  wore,  strung  on  the  same  string  with 
it,  a  horse-chestnut  to  keep  off  rheuma- 
tism. The  ideas  of  servants  seemed  more 
like  Una  Mary's  world  than  any  other 
grown-ups'  point  of  view  I  knew,  for  no 
one  else  seemed  to  believe  in  talismans 
and  spirits.  Mammy  had  ghosts  while  I 
had  Goddesses  and  Fairies,  which  simply 
meant  that  we  moved  in  different  social 
circles  of  the  invisible  world  as  we  did  in 
this,  but  it  was  all  quite  understandable. 
Even  now  I  cannot  bear  to  walk  under  a 
ladder. 

Aunt  Louisa  had  one  ghost  who  par- 
ticularly shadowed  my  imagination.  He 
caught  hold  of  your  heels  if  you  went  up- 
stairs in  the  dark.  I  have  felt  him  reach- 
ing for  me* again  and  again,  and  have  only 
just  jerked  my  foot  away  in  time,  saying, 
as  Mammy  did  when  she  ''felt"  a  ghost, 

"Debbil,  Debbil,  hole  him  back, 
I's  a  Christian  ef  I's  black," 

a  charm  that  so  far  has  always  worked,  for 
neither  Mammy  nor  I  ever  actually  saw  a 
ghost,  though  often  we  had  the  "ghost 
feel"  to  our  skins.  Suddenly,  without 
the  slightest  warning,  cold  shivers  would 
run  all  over  me  and  my  hands  would  get 
damp  and  clammy,  and  Mammy  said  I  ha,d 
walked  through  a  ghost.  She  often  did  in 
the  dark,  and  she  was  sure  a  murder  must 
once  have  been  committed  at  the  head  of 
the  back  stairs,  for  she  always  felt  that  way 
when  she  passed  there  at  dusk.  She  would 
have  died  rather  than  go  down  the  back 
stairs  in  the  dark,  and  the  cook  had  heard 
moans  coming  from  that  direction.  Aunt 
Louisa  was  a  person  who  saw  ghosts  and 
it  was  only,  we  felt,  because  she  slept  at 
her  own  house  that  the  back-stairs  ghost 
was  never  seen.  But  always  in  the  dark 
The  Imp  would  remind  me  that  It  was 
there. 

Night  Doctors  were  even  worse  than 
ghosts.  They  stole  the  bodies  from  ceme- 
teries and  cut  them  up  at  the  medical 
schools.  They  were  responsible,  really, 
for  most  of  the  ghosts  in  Washington,  for 
a  body  that  was  cut  up  and  destroyed  left 
no  resting-place  for  the  soul  when  it  came 


down  from  Purgatory,  as  most  souls  had 
to  now  and  then  to  finish  up  their  neg- 
lected Earth  affairs.  So  it  simply  had  to 
wander  about  a  homeless  "hant."  Even 
better  than  dissecting  dead  bodies,  the 
Night  Doctors  liked  to  kidnap  living  peo- 
ple and  cut  them  up  while  still  alive. 

Aunt  Louisa  would  never  go  into  a 
department  store  because  she  said  be- 
hind the  counters  there  were  trap-doors 
arranged  by  the  Night  Doctors,  that  flew 
open  if  you  stepped  on  them,  especially  if 
you  were  a  "  Colored  Pusson,"  and  let  you 
down  into  one  of  a  series  of  underground 
passages  that  honeycombed  the  whole 
city,  all  leading  to  Ford's  Theatre  where 
Lincoln  had  been  shot,  and  now  the  place 
where  the  bodies  were  cut  up.  Aunt 
Louisa  knew  one  man  who  had  escaped 
from  there,  but  only  after  they  had  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears. 

They  also  liked  to  get  live  people  to 
pull  out  their  teeth  to  make  them  up  into 
sets  of  false  teeth,  for  if  they  made  up  the 
teeth  of  dead  people  into  sets,  the  mouths 
of  the  people  who  wore  them  would  al- 
ways be  "hanted."  Mammy  said,  "I 
ain't  gwine  run  the  resk  of  false  teef  ef  I's 
'bliged  to  gum  my  corn  pone,"  and  I  was 
thankful  indeed  that  all  of  my  family  had 
their  own  teeth.  I  carefully  buried  all  of 
the  first  teeth  I  was  shedding  at  this  time 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Night  Doctors.  I  felt  it  might  some- 
how react  on  me  if  they  got  hold  of  them. 

We  always  went  to  as  many  funerals  as 
we  could.  Mammy  got  me  to  look  up  the 
death  notices  each  day  in  the  paper,  so 
whenever  there  was  a  really  big  funeral 
or  any  sort  of  Masonic  or  military  one — 
Mammy  would  have  walked  her  feet  to 
the  bone  to  follow  a  band — we  might  have 
been  seen,  without  Mamma's  knowledge, 
of  course,  standing  in  front  of  the  crowd 
opposite  the  house,  my  sister,  Mammy, 
and  I,  holding  tightly  to  the  baby's  car- 
riage, watching  each  detail  from  the  ar- 
rival of  the  undertaker  to  the  departure  of 
the  hearse,  and  almost  always  at  the  end 
of  the  long  ])rocession  of  hacks  there  would 
be  a  buggy  in  which  sat  two  men.  These, 
Mammy  said,  were  the  Night  Doctors,  who 
always  came  to  funerals  in  order  to  follow 
and  see  where  the  grave  was  dug.  Then 
in  the  night  they  could  come  and  dig  up 
the  body.    Sometimes,  when  the  cemetery 
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was  not  too  far,  we  followed,  too,  and  saw 
the  group  of  people,  the  two  men  a  little 
on  the  outskirts,  standing  about  the  grave 
while  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the 
ground.  Tears  of  sympathy  rolled  down 
Mammy's  cheeks  as  she  watched,  and  if 
by  any  chance  the  body  was  put  in  a 
vault  instead  of  a  grave  we  rejoiced  greatly, 
for  then  it  would  be  safe  from  the  Night 
Doctors. 

Curiously  enough,  I  got  very  little  asso- 
ciation with  Death,  and  none  of  the  hor- 
ror the  thought  of  Death  had  given  me  as 
a  small  child,  from  these  funerals.  They 
were  simply  a  pageant,  the  service  of  a 
strange  cult.  They  were  the  beginning  of 
art  for  my  youngest  sister,  for  as  soon  as 
she  could  hold  a  pencil  she  began  to  draw 
cemeteries,  and  when  she  was  three  she 
made  complete  graveyards  with  stones 
cut  out  of  paper  so  they  stood  up  on  the 
lid  of  a  box,  with  holes  behind  them  in 
which  she  could  bury  dead  flies. 

Death  to  me  was  quite  different,  seem- 
ing very  vivid  and  terrible.  A  pet  white 
rabbit  had  died.  In  the  morning  he  was 
perfectly  well,  scampering  about  the  yard 
when  I  let  him  out  and  eating  from  my 
hand.  A  few  hours  later  I  had  come  home 
from  school  and  found  him  lying  stiff  and 
cold  in  the  corner  of  his  box,  a  leaf  of 
untouched  lettuce  beside  him.  The  full 
pathos  of  Death  clutched  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  the  lettuce  leaf,  the  poor  little  rab- 
bit aloof  and  indifferent  beside  it,  little 
rabbit  as  strange  and  remote  from  his  real 
self  as  I  should  be  if  Una  Mary  ran  away 
and  left  me  only  Una.  I  wondered  if  that 
was  what  had  happened  to  him.  Had  his 
Una  Mary  gone  and  left  him  so  broken- 
hearted that  he  had  died  ? 

We  never  missed  any  sort  of  public 
spectacle.  Mammy,  the  baby-carriage,  my 
sister,  and  I.  Mammy  had  an  instinct  for 
them  that  almost  amounted  to  second 
sight;  so  even  when  they  were  things  we 
could  not  possibly  know  about  before- 
hand, like  fires,  there  we  always  were,  ar- 
riving usually  with  the  fire-engines.     We 


also  saw  a  number  of  negro  fights  in  back 
alleys,  Mammy  first  shouting  to  some  one, 
''  Is  dey  razors  or  pistils?  "  If  it  was  pis- 
tols we  stayed  away,  but  razors  we  never 
missed.  Fortunately  we  three  children 
were  too  small  to  see  much  through  the 
packed  ring  of  spectators,  but  Mammy 
stood  on  the  hubs  of  two  wheels  of  the 
baby-carriage  and  got  a  specially  fine 
view,  and  I  was  thrilled  by  the  contagion 
of  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  and  the 
wild  rush  at  the  end  to  "get  away  before 
the  Cops  come." 

Strange  were  the  places  to  which  that 
baby-carriage  penetrated  with  Mildred 
and  me  on  either  side  of  it,  and  thanks  to 
Mammy  our  horizon  was  certainly  broad- 
ened in  many  ways  unplanned  by  our 
parents,  and  from  her  we  all  caught  a 
great  gusto  for  events. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  walks  that  we 
went  to  Rock  Creek  to  see  a  great  Bap- 
tist Revival.  The  preacher  stood  on  the 
bank  dressed  in  a  silk  hat,  black  trousers, 
and  shirt-sleeves,  though  it  was  Novem- 
ber, and  kept  calling  to  the  people  be- 
hind him,  *'  Come  erlong  breddren  and  sis- 
teren,  jest  one  drap  under  and  yo  gwine 
find  yo  Saviour  here  in  de  bottom  ob  de 
Creek."  And  then  we  saw  them  dipped, 
all  dressed  in  very  premeditated-looking 
white-rufiied  muslins,  and  I  decided  never 
to  become  a  Baptist  when  I  saw  the  sop- 
ping, gasping  creatures  come  out  again. 
But  Mammy  admired  it  greatly  and  said 
she  hadn't  anything  against  being  a  Cath- 
olic, only  she  had  once  been  '^  baptized  by 
the  Baptists  fo'  to  be  on  de  safe  side  and 
not  go  down  to  Hell  becasei'd  only  jes  hed 
my  kinks  sopped. ' '  This  made  me  a  little 
nervous,  as  I  knew  I  had  never  been  bap- 
tized in  any  way,  but  Papa,  when  I  asked 
him  about  it,  said  it  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary. So  I  told  Mammy  white  people 
didn't  have  to  have  it  done — they  went  to 
Heaven,  anyhow — only  colored  people  had 
to  be  baptized,  and  if  they  were  very 
black,  I  guessed  it  was  best  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  and  to  be  put  in  all  over. 
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ON'T  be  long!"  she  whis- 
pered. Then  she  blushed 
and  laying  a  white  hand 
for  an  instant  on  the 
young  man's  arm,  she 
gave  him  a  little  push 
toward  the  library  door. 

He  looked  down  at  her  from  his  mag- 
nificent height.  "I  won't,"  he  said  reas- 
suringly, and  subduing  a  slightly  panicky 
feeling  in  the  region  of  his  diaphragm,  he 
turned  the  silver  door-knob  and  went  in. 

The  young  girl  left  outside  was  a  very 
beautiful  creature,  coiffed  and  dressed 
in  the  latest  mode.  She  looked  like  a 
charming  portrait  by  Winterhalter.  Her 
chestnut  curls  were  arranged  en  coulisse  as 
the  f  asihion  journals  of  the  day  prescribed, 
on  each  side  of  her  laughing  blue  eyes,  and 
her  bouillonnee  skirt,  built  of  tier  upon 
tier  of  mignonette-green  flounces,  like  a 
silken  La  Scala,  swayed  and  billowed  in  a 
delightful  manner  when  she  walked. 

But  she  was  not  walking  now — she  had 
sunk  down  on  her  knees  and  was  leaning 
against  the  door  with  her  pink  ear  pressed 
shamelessly  to  the  keyhole.  Her  piquant 
face  expressed  the  liveliest  happiness, 
which  changed,  as  she  listened,  to  incre- 
dulity and  then  to  consternation.  .  .  . 

In  those  days  it  was  fashionable  for 
mothers  to  have  their  male  offspring 
christened  by  names  that  resounded  in 
war,  religion,  or  art,  such  as  Darius,  Han- 
nibal, Joshua,  or  Homer.  Females  were 
named  more  simply,  as  befitted  their  infe- 
rior position  in  the  scheme  of  humanity — 
Drusilla,  Jane,  Maria,  Dorcas.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  calm,  white-haired,  emi- 
nently unwarlike  gentleman,  sitting  in  his 
library  and  looking  with  such  unnerving 
detachment  at  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  intruded  upon  his  privacy,  was  named 
Darius — Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey.  The 
younger  man  bore  the  victorious,  unchris- 
tian name  of  Alexander — Alexander  Imrie 


of  New  York.  Among  his  intimates,  how- 
ever, the  young  man's  baptismal  name 
had  been  softened  to  "Lex" — a  fortunate 
thing,  as  it  suited  his  elegant  personality 
considerably  better  than  the  imposing 
"Alexander." 

He  looked,  indeed,  anything  but  the 
victorious  hero,  as  he  waited  anxiously 
upon  Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey's  deliberate 
speech.  One  would  have  said  that  the 
historic  situation  had  been  rudely  re- 
versed and  that  Darius  was  enjoying  the 
role  of  conqueror.  Very  few  young  gen- 
tlemen, however,  can  manage  to  look  mas- 
terful in  the  act  of  asking  a  coldly  critical 
and  eminently  unsentimental  parent  for 
the  hand  of  an  only  and  motherless 
daughter.  The  situation  was  rendered 
more  intolerable  for  young  Mr.  Imrie  by 
the  fact  that  the  young  lady — her  de- 
lightful name  was  Drusilla — was  an  heir- 
ess. Not  an  heiress  according  to  the  New 
York  standards  of  even  those  days,  as  the 
young  gentleman  inwardly  assured  him- 
self with  some  warmth,  but  an  heiress  ac- 
cording to  Western  standards — according 
to  Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey's  standards. 

In  those  days,  when  every  one  knew 
most  of  the  really  important  things  about 
you — whom  you  had  married,  how  much 
money  and  how  many  children  you  had, 
and  where  you  went  to  church — Mr. 
Darius  Gwathmey  was  a  well-known  fig- 
ure in  both  the  commercial  and  social  life 
of  Louisville.  He  had  married  into  one 
of  the  best  pioneer  families  of  the  State, 
and  by  his  own  business  shrewdness  had 
developed  and  become  the  head  of  the 
infant  tobacco  trade  of  Kentucky.  His 
big  warehouses  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Preston  Streets,  from  which 
angle  of  vantage  he  could  waylay  the 
farmers  coming  into  town  and  buy  up 
their  tobacco  crops  at  his  own  price. 
This  and  other  business  manoeuvres  had 
been  so  successful  that  by  the  time  he  was 
fifty-odd  he  was  almost  vulgarly  rich,  for 
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the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 
owned  not  only  a  handsome  town  house  in 
the  fashionable  new  Walnut  Street,  but  a 
country  residence  out  on  the  Bardstown 
road. 

That  young  Mr.  Imrie  had  brilliant 
prospects,  being  the  elder  of  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Peletiah  Imrie,  one  of  the 
safest  and  biggest  private  bankers  of  New 
York  City,  singularly  enough,  appeared 
to  be  rather  a  disadvantage  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Gwathmey.  He  glanced  at  the 
resplendent  young  man's  clothes,  at  his 
foppish  waistcoat  of  cream-colored  cash- 
mere with  cascade  necktie,  cutaway  coat 
of  dark  blue,  and  long,  tight  trousers 
strapped  under  thin  shoes,  with  cold  dis- 
favor. 

"  Your  future  prospects  of  wealth  are  no 
more  to  me  than  your  present  social  po- 
sition," he  remarked  icily.  "There  are 
such  things  as  a  banker  failing  and  a 
young  man  being  disinherited.  One  or 
both  of  these  calamities  may  befall  you. 
As  for  the  exalted  social  position  in  New 
York,  to  which  you  delicately  refer  as 
awaiting  my  daughter,  contingent  on  her 
marriage  with  yourself,  I  can  only  say, 
sir,  that  she  has  her  own  social  position  in 
this  community,  and  that  it  is  second  to 
none.  However,  I  am  aware,"  he  held  up 
a  protesting  hand  as  the  young  gentleman 
leaned  forward  eagerly  to  speak,  *'I  am 
aware  that  to  the  sophisticated  dweller  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore 
such  a  western  settlement  as  Louisville 
must  seem  the  veriest  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion," and  he  smiled  sarcastically. 

''Then  the  New  Yorker  or  Philadel- 
phian  or  Baltimorean  is  laboring  under  a 
very  erroneous  impression,  sir!"  cried 
the  young  man,  forgetting  his  nervousness 
for  an  instant  and  speaking  with  an  in- 
gratiating sincerity.  "The  town  that 
holds  your  daughter  must  necessarily  seem 
the  most  delightful  spot  on  earth  to  me, 
sir!  But,  putting  that  consideration 
aside,  during  the  few  weeks  I  have  visited 
among  you,  I  have  met  many  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  culture.  Why,  sir, 
we  have  no  further  to  go  than  your  next- 
door  neighbor,  Mr.  George  Keats,  brother 
to  the  young  poetic  genius  all  England 
still  mourns!" 

"  Possibly,"  returned  Mr.  Darius 
Gwathmey  dryly.     "  I  do  not  read  modern 


poetry  myself.  What  time  I  have  for  lit- 
erature I  give  to  the  classics.  But,  sir,  all 
this  talk  of  wealth  and  society  and  geniuses 
is  beside  the  mark.  I  am  a  plain  man  of 
business  myself.  I  was  a  poor  boy  and 
by  my  own  exertions  I  have  accumulated 
what  modest  fortune  I  have"  (it  was  in 
this  deprecating  fashion  that  Mr.  Darius 
Gwathmey  spoke  in  public  of  what  he 
thought  so  highly  of  in  private).  "I've 
made  my  fortune,  young  man,  and  I  won't 
have  a  son-in-law  who  can't  make  his. 
No  hanger-on  to  paternal  wealth  will  be 
welcome  in  my  family,  Mr.  Imrie.  Be- 
sides, I  don't  know  anything  about  you, 
sir,"  he  added  with  a  brutal  directness 
that  struck  the  sensitive  young  gentle- 
man as  sickening. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  silk  at  the  door. 
Alexander  Imrie  paled  and  then  flushed; 
his  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  annoyance. 
It  was  in  the  most  questionable  taste  that 
this  old  gentleman  should  allow  himself 
such  liberties  in  speaking  to  an  Imrie,  even 
if  he  were  Drue's  father !  The  young  man 
was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  his 
father's  position  and  his  family  connec- 
tions. Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey  wasn't. 
His  insensibility  was  maddening.  In 
those  days,  before  the  era  of  telegraph, 
cable,  and  five-day  boats.  New  York  and 
Louisville  were  farther  apart  than  New 
York  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  any 
other  geographical  extremity  you  can 
think  of,  are  now.  Unconcerned  ap- 
parently by  his  ignorance  and  the  enor- 
mity of  his  conduct,  Mr.Darius  Gwathmey 
continued  to  eye  the  disturbed  young  man 
coldly. 

"I  have  no  business  record,  as  yel,  to 
refer  you  to,  sir,"  said  Alexander  loftily, 
swallowing  his  anger.  "I  have  spent  the 
year  since  my  graduation  from  the  College 
of  Princeton  in  travel,  by  my  father's 
wisV^ — he  laid  emphasis  on  the  cause  of 
his  commercial  delinquencies — "but  as  to 
my  personal  character  and  conduct,  sir,  I 
think  your  most  strict  investigation  would 
reveal  nothing  of  which  I  should  be 
ashamed.  I  can  refer  you  to  your  emi- 
nent lawyer,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Fox,  whose 
brother,  Mr.  Udolpho  Fox,  lives  in  New 
York  and  has  been  for  years  a  neighbor 
and  close  friend  of  my  father's.  I  fancy, 
sir,  he  will  be  willing  to  vouch  for  my 
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respectability."  The  young  gentleman 
spoke  with  a  withering  assurance.  Mr. 
Darius  Gwathmey  seemed  to  be  entirely 
unmoved. 

^'I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  such 
testimony  is  practically  worthless.  Young 
blades  do  not  confide  their  escapades  to 
their  father's  old  friends,"  he  remarked 
briefly  and  with  incredible  callousness. 
"What  I  want  is  proof  of  your  capacities 
and  disposition.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
if  your  father  goes  to  smash  in  six  months 
my  daughter  would  have  something  more 
substantial  to  live  on  than  her  husband's 
reminiscences  of  a  year's  travel." 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  drew  out 
a  big  gold  watch.  The  color  sprang  to 
Alexander's  face  again.  Mr.  Darius 
Gwathmey  was  intolerable,  he  told  him- 
self disgustedly.  He  marvelled  that  so 
perfect  a  creature  as  Drusilla  could  be 
related  in  the  remotest  degree  to  this 
monster  of  selfish  egoism.  It  couldn't 
be  possible  that  he — he,  the  son  of  Pele- 
tiah  Imrie,  banker  and  financier  of  New 
York,  was  being  dismissed,  his  addresses 
rejected!  The  mere  idea  was  unthink- 
able!   He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Mr.  Gwathmey,"  he  said,  and  he  tried 
for  Drue's  sake  to  speak  respectfully, 
"you  shall  have  proofs  of  both  my  dispo- 
sition and  capacities.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  the  former  is  the  assurance,  which 
I  now  give  you,  that,  in  spite  of  your  ob- 
jections to  myself,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  giving  up  Drusilla.  We  are 
engaged  and  we  are  going  to  be  married. 
As  for  my  capacities — I  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  the 
fainemit  you  take  me  for!" 

"  I  do  not  speak  French,  Mr.  Imrie,  and 
therefore  I  am  unaware  of  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  term  you  employ  in  relation  to 
yourself.  But  any  proof  that  you  can, 
by  your  own  efforts,  acquire  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  yearly  to  support  a  wife 
and  possible  family  would  be  welcome. 
In  the  meantime,  contrary  to  your  asser- 
tions, I  shall  consider  whatever  engage- 
ment you  may  have  fancied  has  existed 
between  you  and  my  daughter  as  at  an 
end."  He  pushed  back  his  chair  defini- 
tively and  rose. 

Alexander,  who  had  been  at  white  heat, 
now  grew  positively  cold  with  passion. 

"I  refuse  to  accept  dismissal  except  by 


Drue,"  he  declared  with  a  calmness  as  icy 
as  Mr.  Gwathmey 's,  "and  I  know  she'll 
never  give  me  up.  I  shall  cancel  my  pas- 
sage to  New  Orleans,  which  I  had  en- 
gaged for  to-morrow  on  the  Melpomene^ 
and  go  straight  back  to  New  York.  I've 
had  enough  of  travelling,"  he  said  bitterly. 
"You  shall  hear  from  me  soon,  Mr. 
Gwathmey! "  He  threw  his  fine  head  up 
haughtily  and  stared  with  glowing  eyes 
at  the  older  man.  For  the  first  time  it 
seemed  that  young  Imrie's  warlike  bap- 
tismal name  had  not  been  so  illy  be- 
stowed. He  looked  the  conqueror,  every 
inch,  and  he  outstared  Mr.  Darius 
Gwathmey,  who  moved  slowly  over  to 
the  front  window. 

"  I  hear  Drusilla  at  the  door,"  remarked 
that  gentleman  coldly,  evidencing  an 
acute  sense  of  hearing  almost  indecent  in 
a  man  of  his  age.  "  I  had  not  meant  that 
she  should  see  you  again,  but  I  dislike 
a  scene — a  few  words  will  not  hurt,  per- 
haps— "  He  threw  out  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  magnanimous  resignation. 

Mr.  Imrie  advanced  to  the  door  and 
bowed  low — for  Drusilla's  sake.  Mr. 
Darius  Gwathmey  struggled  with  his  in- 
stincts of  hospitality. 

"You  will  reach  New  York  in  time  for 
Christmas,  I  trust.  Best  wishes  for  a 
happy  one."     He  spoke  grudgingly. 

"Thank  you, "returned  Alexander,  and 
with  quite  a  victorious  smile  he  opened  the 
door  quickly  and  bowed  himself  out. 

Mr.  Gwathmey  was  not  at  all  depressed 
by  Alexander's  brave  bearing.  As  he 
gazed  out  of  the  window  he  felt  reasonably 
sure  of  having  dashed  that  young  gentle- 
man's hopes  in  spite  of  his  asseverations, 
and  as  for  Drusilla — it  was  before  the 
emancipating  era  of  women's  colleges  and 
the  talk  of  equal  suffrage  and  one  moral 
standard,  and  he  knew  what  a  firm  parent 
could  expect  of  an  obedient  daughter. 
Had  he  been  with  Drusilla  and  Alexander 
in  the  front  hall,  he  might  perhaps  have 
felt  some  disquietude. 

She  had  had  to  move  back  quickly 
when  Alexander  opened  the  door  so  sud- 
denly and  she  had  sensibly  made  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  conceal  the  obvious  fact 
that  she  had  been  listening.  The  young 
man  possessed  himself  of  both  her  hands. 

"You  heard  and  you  won't  give  me 
up?"  he  demanded. 
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*' I  heard  and  I  won't  give  you  up,"  she 
said,  smiling  dizzily.  Alexander  kissed 
her  hands,  one  after  the  other.  In  those 
days  young  men  were  respectful. 

'^  It  was  simply  wonderful,  the  way  you 
stood  up  to  father!"  she  said  adoringly. 

^'I  thought  of  you  and  that  gave  me 
courage,  darling,"  he  returned  modestly. 

''  But,  Lex,  you're  not  going  away?  I — 
I  can't  let  you  go!"  She  looked  at  the 
young  man  in  piteous  appeal. 

''I've  got  to,  Drue — I've  got  to  make 
our  fortunes  quick,  my  darling." 

''But  how?" 

His  victorious  air  dropped  from  him. 
*'Dear  girl,  how  do  I  know?"  he  de- 
manded ingenuously,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  pass  to  which  they  were  come, 
such  is  the  power  of  youth  and  good  spirits 
that  neither  could  repress  a  smile. 

"You  won't  be  long?" 

"  Not  any  longer  than  I  can  help,  dear- 
est Drue.  I  don't  know  just  how  long  it 
takes  to  make  a  fortune,"  and  the  young 
man  smiled  ruefully  again.  In  an  instant 
he  was  serious.  "  After  all,  your  father  is 
right,  you  know,  Drue,  even  if  he  was 
rather  a  brute  about  it.  I  ought  to  be 
sure  of  being  able  to  support  you  before  I 
marry  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it, 
Lex?"  demanded  the  young  lady,  who 
combined  in  her  stimulating  personality 
something  of  her  father's  hard  business 
sense  with  a  good  deal  of  her  mother's 
coquettish  charm. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?  I'm  going 
down  instantly  to  Water  Street  to  cancel 
my  passage  for  New  Orleans,  and  then 
stop  at  the  Daniel  Boone  Coffee  House  to 
get  a  seat  on  the  coach  for  Maysville, 
leaving  to-morrow  morning.  In  two  days 
I  shall  be  in  Maysville,  and  in  six  more  in 
Washington.  I  shall  get  a  good  horse  at 
Mr.  Quinn's  livery  and  ride  to  Baltimore, 
where  I  hope  to  find  one  of  Van  Zan 
Leavett's  father's  boats  in  dock  bound  for 
Perth  Amboy.  If  I  do  I  ought  to  be  in  New 
York  in  ten  or  eleven  days  from  now." 

"And  it  will  be  Christmas  and  there 
will  be  nothing  to  do.  You  might  as  well 
stay  here  until  after  the  holidays,"  argued 
the  practical  young  lady. 

Alexander  looked  at  her  and  then  he 
resolutely  put  the  temptation  behind  him. 

"Who  knows?     I  may  find  something 


at  once,  and  at  least  I  shall  feel  that  I'm 
not  losing  time.  Besides,  your  father 
won't  let  me  see  you — he's  in  there  now, 
impatient  for  me  to  be  gone!  Well — I'm 
going  and  I'm  not  coming  back,  even  for 
your  dear  sake,  Drue,  until  I  can  prove  to 
him  I'm  not  the  good-for-nothing  rich 
fool  he  thinks  me!"  For  an  instant  he 
struck  the  heroic  note  again. 

"I  know  you'll  succeed — and  soon," 
she  said  bravely,  and  she  put  up  her  fresh 
lips  for  his  good-by  kiss.  Then  she  threw 
a  fur  pelisse  about  her  shoulders  and  went 
with  him  to  the  front  door. 

It  was  one  of  those  wonderfully  mild,; 
springlike  days  that  surprised  winter  in 
Kentucky  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  early 
forties,  just  as  they  do  to-day,  and  she 
stood  on  the  stone  steps  in  her  thin  silk 
dress  until  Mr.  Alexander  Imrie's  elegant 
dark-blue  coat  and  white  beaver  had  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner  into  Fourth 
Street.  She  knew  her  father  was  glaring 
angrily  at  her  from  the  library  window 
and  making  signs  that  she  was  catching 
cold.  But  revolt  burned  in  her  breast,  and 
after  Lex  had  vanished  she  still  stood  de- 
fiantly looking  up  and  down  the  street. 

Everything  seemed  suddenly  changed. 
Walnut  Street,  lately  become  the  elegant, 
southernmost  residence  section  of  the 
city,  appeared  all  at  once  to  have  lost  its 
charm.  Even  Mr.  George  Keats's  new 
house  next  door,  and  Mr.  Prather's  oppo- 
site, and  Mr.  Guthrie's  and  Mr.  Ward's 
farther  down,  no  longer  seemed  the  lux- 
urious mansions  she  had  thought  them. 
The  gardens  in  front  of  her  own  home, 
designed  with  such  art  by  Mr.  Honore's 
French  gardener,  were,  for  the  first  time, 
displeasing  to  her.  She  turned,  closed 
the  door,  and  ran  up  to  her  boudoir,  where 
she  had  a  good  cry.  Then  she  dried  her 
eyes,  began  a  long  letter  to  Alexander,  and 
felt  better. 

He  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  ninth  day  after  leaving  Louis- 
ville, and,  putting  up  his  nag  at  the  Frank- 
lin House  (with  instructions  to  send  the 
animal  back  the  following  day),  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  loss  of  time,  to  the  old 
Pascault  wharf,  where  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction he  found  Mr.  Leavett's  packet, 
the  Arrow,  Captain  Andrews,  ready  to 
weigh  anchor  for  Amboy,  and  Van  Zan 
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himself,  by  great  good  fortune,  in  the  cap- 
tain's room. 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  at 
sight  of  Alexander. 

"Zounds!  Thought  you  were  in  New 
Orleans,  Lex,"  he  cried,  and  grasped  Im- 
rie's  hand  delightedly. 

Young  Leavett  was  as  handsome,  ele- 
gant,   and    well    dressed    as    Alexander. 
They  made  a  fine-looking  pair  as  they 
stood  there  shaking  hands. 
Vol.  LVI.— 54 


"I've  got  things  to  tell  you,  Van,"  said 
Alexander,  and  he  glanced  significantly  at 
what  was  to  be  seen  of  the  captain's  back, 
as  that  gentleman  hung  out  of  the  cabin 
window  shouting  directions  to  his  first 
mate  below. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  Van  Zan,  and  he 
led  Alexander  to  the  owner's  cabin. 

They  talked  it  all  over,  and  Van  Zan 
was  as  interested  in  Drusilla  and  as  sym- 
pathetic,   and    as    indignant    over   Mr. 
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Gwathmey's  unnatural  conduct,  as  even 
Imrie  could  ask,  only  he  couldn't  see  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  any  better  than  Alex- 
ander. 

''  It  won't  do  me  a  bit  of  good  to  ask  my 
father  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
even  if  he  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Alexander 
gloomily.  ''Old  Gwathmey  wants  me  to 
earn  it,  by  Jupiter!  Think  of  the  injus- 
tice, Van,  of  asking  a  young  fellow  like  you 
or  me  to  earn  a  fortune!  Drue's  hair 
would  be  white — you  ought  to  see  it  now. 
Van,  the  richest  brown! — before  I  could 
earn  enough  for  us  to  live  on.  .  .  .  I 
might  go  into  the  bank — but  of  course 
my  father  would  want  me  to  begin  at  the 
bottom." 

Young  Leavett  shook  his  head.  "No 
good  that  way.  Lex,"  he  said.  "  It  would 
take  a  hundred  years  to  get  anywhere. 
You'll  never  impress  the  old  gentleman  by 
a  clerkship  in  your  father's  bank.  It's 
got  to  be  something  sudden  and — and 
brilhant." 

''But  what?^'  demanded  Alexander. 

Van  Zan  shook  his  head  again. 

"Don't  know.  Wait  and  talk  it  over 
with  my  father."  He  grinned  ruefully. 
"  He's  always  telling  me  how  I  could  make 
my  fortune — if  only  I  had  his  energy  and 
brains!" 

Alexander  did  wait,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that,  try  as  he  would,  he  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  him  evolve  a  scheme  out  of 
his  own  head  for  getting  rich  immediately. 
Even  a  year  seemed  an  interminable  time 
to  his  impatience.  He  had  visions  of 
Drusilla  dying,  of  Mr.  Gwathmey  forcing 
her  to  marry  some  one  else,  of  her  love  for 
himself  turning  to  contempt  at  his  inabil- 
ity to  prove  to  her  father  that  he  was  the 
stuff  of  which  great  financiers  are  made. 

For  a  day  and  a  night  he  tortured  him- 
self, and  then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  they 
sighted  New  York.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  that  his 
two  passengers  were  eager  to  get  to  their 
homes.  Captain  Andrews  decided  to  sail 
on  past  his  berth  at  Amboy  and  land  the 
two  young  gentlemen  at  the  Neptune 
Wharf,  where  Mr.  Leavett's  Atlantic 
packets  lay  when  in  port. 

It  was  snowing  hard,  but  Lex  and  Van 
Zan,  muffled  up  in  heavy  coats  and  capes, 
stood  on  the  deck,  imj^atient  to  land  as 
soon  as  possible.     The  fast-falling  snow 


made  it  difficult  to  discern  surrounding  ob- 
jects, but  as  the  Arrow,  driven  before  a 
cold  wind,  sailed  swiftly  up  the  bay,  young 
Leavett  made  out  the  famihar  outlines  of 
one  of  his  father's  packets  just  dropping 
anchor. 

"By  thunder!  there's  the  Ariadne  from 
Liverpool!"  he  cried.  "She's  just  hove 
to !  Come  on.  Lex,  we'll  go  over  and  hear 
what  news  Captain  Amity's  brought  in!" 
and  almost  before  the  Ariadne's  anchors 
had  hit  the  water  the  two  young  men 
were  off  to  the  other  ship. 

Lex  followed  Van  Zan  as  he  ran  up  to 
the  captain's  cabin.  But  that  gentleman 
had  scant  leisure  for  them. 

"  I've  got  important  news  for  Mr.  Leav- 
ett and  I  must  go  up  to  the  house  at  once 
to  see  him,"  he  said,  buttoning  up  his 
greatcoat. 

"Very  well,"  returned  Van  Zan;  "then 
we'll  all  go  together." 

The  three  plunged  into  the  storm  and 
were  soon  at  Saint  John's  Park,  where 
stood  Mr.  Leavett's  new  mansion,  brightly 
lighted,  for  night  had  completely  fallen 
by  now.  They  mounted  the  snowy  steps, 
and  a  vigorous  ring  at  the  bell  quickly 
brought  the  servant,  who  admitted  the 
chilled  gentlemen  to  the  warmth  of  the 
library. 

Mr.  Leavett  was  up-stairs,  whiling  away 
half  an  hour  in  his  wife's  boudoir,  but 
when  he  heard  that  Captain  Amity  was 
waiting  for  him  he  came  down  instantly. 
In  those  days  there  was  no  foolish  cere- 
mony between  the  owner  of  a  big  line  of 
packets  and  his  captains.  Mr.  Cyrenius 
Leavett  had  been  a  supercargo  himself, 
had  worked  his  way  up  (helped  mightily 
by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Caroline  Van 
Zan,  the  heiress,  daughter  of  old  Nicholas 
Van  Zan),  had  become  head  of  the  enor- 
mously rich  firm  of  Leavett  &  Min- 
thorne,  and  founded  a  line  of  packets  that 
traded  in  a  dozen  different  ports,  foreign 
and  domestic.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  had  helped  to  put  the  expression 
"merchant  prince"  on  every  one's  lips  in 
the  early  forties.  The  Ariadne  was  one 
of  his  largest  vessels.  She  traded  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  carrying  to  that 
port  cargoes  of  Kentucky  tobacco,  rice. 
New  Orleans  sugar,  molasses, ravens-duck, 
and  large  quantities  of  oil  and  candles  of 
the  New  Bedford  brands.     The  man  who 
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was  responsible  for  such  valuable  consign- 
ments was  an  important  person  to  Mr. 
Cyrenius  Leavett  and  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

^'I'd  prefer  to  tell  you  my  news  first, 
Mr.  Leavett,"  said  the  captain  bluntly, 
"  and  then  if  you  think  best  for  the  young 
gentlemen  to  know — why,  that's  your  af- 
fair, sir,  and  none  of  mine." 

"Very  proper,  captain,"  replied  Mr. 
Leavett,  and  at  a  look  from  him  the  two 
young  men  withdrew  to  a  small  room  back 
of  the  library  where  they  were  out  of  ear- 
shot. 

In  five  minutes  Mr.  Leavett  was  at  the 
door,  beckoning  to  them. 

''The  Ariadne  has  made  the  quickest 
trip  on  record  and  Captain  Amity's 
brought  good  news.  Come  in,  boys,"  he 
said,  looking  mightily  disturbed  in  spite  of 
his  words.  He  closed  the  door  and  the  four 
gentlemen  stood  about  the  centre-table 
under  the  French  chandelier  the  Havre 
had  brought  over  on  her  last  voyage. 

"Tobacco's  gone  up  four  cents  on  the 
pound  in  Liverpool — if  I  had  five  thou- 
sand hogsheads  of  Kentucky  tobacco  in 
our  warehouses  in  South  Street  instead 
of  fifty,  I'd  make  a  fortune! "  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "Confound  it,  Amity!  to  be 
caught  short  on  tobacco  at  such  a  mo- 
ment!" and  he  fairly  groaned. 

Alexander  looked  at  Mr.  Leavett.  He 
was  thinking.  His  first  thought  was:  "If 
I  had  only  known  this  ten  days  ago,  when 
I  was  in  Louisville,  I  could  have  bought 
up  all  the  tobacco  Mr.  Leavett  wants." 
His  second  thought — and  it  was  so  start- 
ling that  it  turned  him  dizzy  and  caused 
his  heart  to  pound  against  his  ribs — was: 
"  If  I  can  beat  the  news  back  to  Kentucky, 
I  can  do  it  yet  and  make  my  fortune!" 

He  leaned  across  the  table  and  spoke 
rapidly  to  Mr.  Leavett.  His  excitement 
was  so  great  that  he  really  leaned  for  sup- 
port, but  fortunately  it  looked  as  though 
he  merely  meant  to  be  emphatic. 

"  I've  just  come  back  from  Louisville  in 
ten  days,  Mr.  Leavett.  I  can  get  back 
quicker,  if  necessary.  If  I  can  beat  the 
Southern  Mail  and  had  the  money,  I  could 
buy  you  all  the  tobacco  in  the  place  at  the 
present  rate!" 

Mr.  Cyrenius  Leavett  flung  him  an 
astounded  look.  He  turned  to  Captain 
Amity. 


"  By  Jupiter  Ammon,  captain,  the  boy's 
got  a  great  idea!  This  is  Christmas  Eve 
— the  news  is  certain  not  to  be  made  pub- 
lic until  the  day  after  Christmas — we've 
got  a  day's  start  of  the  Mail  and  we  may 
be  able  to  do  it!  Van,  ring  the  bell  for  a 
servant.  Tell  him  to  go  on  the  run  up  to 
Broome  Street  and  fetch  Mr.  Minthorne. 
We  must  prepare  letters  of  credit!" 

"And  Lex  will  make  his  fortune!" 
shouted  Van  Zan,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  pounding  Alexander  on  the  shoulder. 
"And  at  old  Gwathmey's  expense,  too,  of 
all  ways!  Drain  his  life-blood!  Buy 
every  hogshead  in  his  warehouse  and 
show  him  who  knows  how  to  make  money 
on  tobacco!" 

"What  does  he  mean?"  demanded  Mr. 
Leavett  testily,  impatient  at  the  noise  and 
mystery.  Alexander  explained  the  mat- 
ter in  a  few  words. 

"'Twill  serve  the  old  fellow  right!" 
chuckled  Mr.  Leavett  delightedly  when  he 
had  heard  him  out.  He  had  married  an 
heiress  himself,  and  appreciated  Alexan- 
der's situation.  "You  shall  have  the 
profits  on  two  hundred  hogsheads,  my 
boy,  and  that  ought  to  start  you  on  a  very 
pretty  fortune.  And  now  to  business!" 
he  said  as  Mr.  Minthorne  entered,  out  of 
breath  and  in  ill  temper  at  the  suddenness 
of  his  summons — ill  temper  that  was 
quickly  mollified,  however,  when  Mr. 
Leavett  developed  to  him  Alexander's 
plan  for  making  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

He  fell  jubilantly  to  work  with  Mr. 
Leavett  and  by  eleven  o'clock  letters  of 
credit  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  (a  big  sum  of  money  for 
those  days)  had  been  made  out  in  favor 
of  Raphael  &  Son  and  J.  S.  Menoweth  & 
Company,  commission  and  forwarding 
merchants  of  Louisville,  and  bearing  in- 
structions to  buy  tobacco  as  long  as  there 
was  a  hogshead,  in  first  hands,  in  the  city. 

Alexander  and  Van  Zan  helped  with  the 
copying.  Amity  had  been  despatched 
back  to  the  wharf,  early  in  the  even- 
ing, with  instructions  to  the  Arrow^s  cap- 
tain to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  take 
Mr.  Imrie  to  Amboy  at  daylight — the 
first  of  the  series  of  costly  manoeuvres 
to  reach  Louisville  ahead  of  the  Southern 
Mail. 

"Damn  the  expense,  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Minthorne  pleasantly,  "and  spare  neither 


Almost  before  the  A  riadne's  anchors  had  hit  the  water,  the  two  j'oung  men  were  off  to  the  other  ship. — 

Page  516. 


yourself  nor  your  horse-flesh.  We've  got 
to  beat  the  Mail — and  that  makes  me 
think,"  he  added  in  a  sudden  panic, ''  who's 
got  the  money  for  the  journey?" 

No  one  had  thought  of  it  and  no  one 
had  nearly  enough.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
Christmas  Eve  and  snowing  hard.  Of 
course  all  the  banks  and  all  the  brokers 
too  were  closed  up. 

''How  about  Imrie? "  queried  Mr.  Min- 


thorne.  "He  usually  keeps  a  good  deal 
of  money  by  him,  as  I  happen  to  know." 

"  Give  me  the  check,"  said  Lex.  "  I've 
got  to  go  to  the  house  to  see  my  father  and 
get  fresh  clothes.  If  he  hasn't  it,  he  will 
go  up  to  the  City  Hotel  with  me  and  get 
the  money  of  Willard,"  and  folding  the 
check  in  his  wallet  with  the  letters  of  cred- 
it, he  plunged  once  more  into  the  storm. 

Mr.  Imrie  was  glad  to  see  Alexander, 
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even  after  that  young  man  had  taken 
away  eight  hundred  dollars  of  his  ready 
cash,  and  still  more  delighted  when  he 
learned  the  nature  and  cause  of  his  sud- 
den journey,  and  most  delighted  of  all 
when  he  discovered  that  his  boy  was  in 
love.  In  the  early  forties  men  rejoiced 
when  their  sons  fell  in  love  and  stormed 
when  their  daughters  did,  just  as  they  do 
to-day. 

''If  she's  half  as  handsome  as  you  say, 
Lex,  I'll  have  your  mother's  emeralds  re- 
set for  her  and  I'll  fasten  them  about  her 
neck  myself!"  he  declared. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  the  whole 
thing  that  he  got  himself  out  of  bed  at 
five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Christmas 
though  it  was,  dressed,  and  walked  down 
Broadway  to  the  wharf  with  Alexander. 
It  was  still  dark  and  snowing  hard,  but  as 
they  drew  near  Vesey  Street  they  heard 
the  Christmas  chimes  ringing  and  met  a 
good  many  of  their  friends  walking — peo- 
ple didn't  take  their  horses  out  on  Christ- 
mas Day  then — to  the  early  service  at 
Saint  Paul's. 

They  turned  briskly  down  Partition 
Street  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  at  the 
Neptune  Wharf,  where  they  found  Cap- 
tain Amity  awaiting  Alexander's  arrival 
to  put  off  for  Amboy. 

Eight  days  later,  at  daybreak, Alexander 
Imrie  walked  into  the  old  Louisville  Hotel. 
By  hard  riding  from  New  Brunswick  down 
to  Washington,  bribing  stage-coach  driv- 
ers on  the  National  Road  to  Wheeling  and 
paying  Ohio  River  boat  captains  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  not  to  tie  up 
and  take  on  freight,  he  had  beaten  the 
Southern  Mail  by  a  day  and  a  night.  It 
was  due  to  arrive  the  next  morning,  but 
two  hours  after  Alexander  had  bathed  and 
shaved  he  had  presented  his  letters  of 
credit  and  orders  to  purchase  tobacco  to 
Mr.  Raphael  and  J.  S.  Menoweth  &  Co. 
in  their  offices  on  Main  Street  opposite  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky. 

"I  have  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  un- 
known in  the  transaction  until  after  it  is 
put  through,  Mr.  Raphael,"  said  Alex- 
ander at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview. 
"Have  your  buyers  attend  to  the  matter 
quickly,  quietly,  and  put  it  to  your  ac- 
count and  Menoweth's.  I  make  only  one 
stipulation — they  are  first   to   get  hold 


of  Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey's  tobacco.  I 
want  every  hogshead  in  his  warehouses! 
Clean  him  out,  Mr.  Raphael !  After  that 
they  can  go  for  the  others!" 

By  night  Raphael's  and  Menoweth's 
agents  had  bought  up  four  thousand 
and  odd  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  an  un- 
precedented sale  for  those  days;  Mr. 
Gwathmey's  warehouses  were  empty,  and 
Alexander  had  made  the  beginning  of  a 
fortune.  He  sat  in  Mr.  Raphael's  little 
back  office  and  received  the  agents'  reports 
as  they  came  in.  So  quickly  had  they  done 
the  buying  that  not  one  of  the  half-dozen 
tobacco  merchants  in  the  city  had  sus- 
pected the  coup  or  put  up  his  price.  It 
had  been  a  big  transaction  and  the  profits 
would  be  enormous.  After  all,  it  had  been 
wonderfully,  magnificently  easy,  thought 
Alexander  jubilantly  as  he  pored  over 
his  calculations  of  the  approximate  gains. 
The  figures  were  so  large  they  made  him  a 
little  dizzy  and  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts 
they  all  added  up  to — Drusilla. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  Alexander 
rang  Mr.  Gwathmey's  door-bell  and  on  in- 
quiry learned  that  the  master  of  the  house 


was  m. 


And  just  ask  Miss  Drusilla  if  I  may 
have  the  honor  of  seeing  her  in  the  library 
in  half  an  hour?"  he  added  to  old  Caesar, 
the  darky  butler,  who  had  opened  the  door 
and  who,  scenting  romance,  was  grinning 
broadly.  He  deposited  his  beaver  and 
greatcoat  in  the  hall  and  entered  the  li- 
brary. 

Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey  seemed  more 
surprised  than  pleased  to  see  Alexander. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Imrie!"  he  said,  and  he  rose  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Alexander  smiled  tolerantly. 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  during  our  brief  ac- 
quaintance, that  I  have  ever  known  you 
to  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Gwathmey.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  in  New  York  since  I  last 
saw  you,  but  I  am  back — at  your  request, 
sir." 

Mr.  Gwathmey  stared  from  under  his 
heavy  brows. 

"I  fail  to  understand  you,  Mr.  Imrie," 
he  said  coldly  and,  pushing  forward  a  chair 
for  Alexander,  he  reseated  himself  beside 
the  table  where  he  had  been  putting  down 
figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"It  is  not  possible,  sir,"  said  the  young 
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gentleman  regretfully,  '^  that  you  can  have 
forgotten  so  soon  the  very  natural  and 
laudable  desire  you  expressed  to  see  any 
proof  I  was  able  to  offer  you  of  my  ability 
to  make  a  living  for  Drue  and  myself. 
To-day,  Mr.  Gwathmey,  I  have  earned  a 


sir,"  continued  Alexander  with  ingratiat- 
ing honesty,  ''as  the  Southern  Mail  will 
be  in  to-morrow  morning  with  the  intelli- 
gence brought  over  by  Mr.  Leavett's  boat, 
the  Ariadne,  and  it  is  now  too  late  for  you 
to  profit  by  it.     I,  however,  was  fortunate 


He  leaned  across  the  table  and  spoke  rapidly  to  Mr.  Leavett. — Page  518. 


trifle  over  eleven  thousand  dollars.  Would 
you  consider  that  a  proof,  sir?" 

Mr.  Gwathmey  eyed  Alexander  in  as- 
tonishment not  unmixed  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"You  will  oblige  me  by  speaking  in 
plain  terms,  young  man,"  he  said  peremp- 
torily. 

"It  is  what  I  most  desire,"  returned 
Alexander  suavely.  "  Mr.  Gwathmey,  to- 
bacco has  gone  up  four  cents  on  the  pound 
in  Liverpool.  I  do  not  mind  giving  you 
this  valuable  piece  of  information  now,' 


enough  to-day  to  buy  up  some  four  thou- 
sand hogsheads  at  the  current  price  of  five 
and  a  half  cents.  The  approximate  net 
earnings  for  Leavett  &  Minthorne,  whom 
I  represent,  will  be,"  he  referred  to  a  mem- 
orandum which  he  drew  from  his  pocket, 
"something  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  My 
personal  earnings,  the  profits  on  some  two 
hundred  hogsheads,  are  eleven  thousand 
odd  hundred  dollars,  as  I  told  you." 

Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey  jumped  to  his 
feet. 


Drawn  by  T.  K.  Hanna. 

She  was  stricken  dumb  by  the  amazing  and  beautiful  tableau. — Page  523. 
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''Damn  it!  it's  impossible!"  he  shouted. 
''You're  mad,  young  man!" 

"  No,"  said  Alexander  pleasantly,  "  only 
successful."  And  then  he  added  politely, 
"The  best  part  of  it — to  me — is  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  owing  a  great  deal  of 
my  good  fortune  to  you,  Mr.  Gwathmey 
— Drusilla's  father.  We  got  the  largest 
part  of  our  tobacco  from  your  fine  ware- 
houses, as  you  know,  sir." 

"It's — it's  an  infernal  outrage!^'  thun- 
dered Mr.  Gwathmey. 

Alexander  raised  astonished  eyebrows. 
"  An  outrage?  "  He  shook  his  head  rebuk- 
ingly.  "Oh,  no — only  a  stroke  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Gwathmey — for  Drue." 

Mr.  Gwathmey  groaned  aloud.  "  Damn 
it!  To  think  of  selling  at  five  and  a  half 
when  I  might  have  sold  to-morrow  at  nine 
and  a  half!    I've  lost  a  fortune! " 

"Really  you  ought  not  to  complain," 
said  Alexander  with  a  touch  of  severity. 
"You  haven't  lost  a  fortune,  you  know, 
and  you've  made  quite  a  respectable  sum 
of  money.  You've  sold  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  tobacco" 
— he  referred  again  to  his  memorandum. 
"I  expect  it's  the  biggest  day's  business 
you've  ever  done,  Mr.  Gwathmey." 

Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey  shook  an  en- 
raged fist  in  Alexander's  calm  face. 

"Confound  it,  sir,  how  dare  you  say 
such  things  to  me?" 

"If  I  didn't  dare  say  a  little  thing  like 
that,"  replied  Alexander  pleasantly,  "how 
could  I  dare  ask  you  to  give  me  Drusilla? 
— and  that's  what  I  am  here  for,  Mr. 
Gwathmey!" 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Gwathmey's  coun- 
tenance was  purple  with  passion.  He 
glared  at  Alexander,  who  bore  his  scrutiny 


without  flinching.  And  suddenly,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  anger,  it  struck  him  how 
different  this  quiet,  self-possessed  young 
gentleman  was  from  the  nervous  youth 
who,  only  three  weeks  before,  had  asked 
him  for  Drue.  Success  had  done  it,  he  told 
himself  bitterly.  And,  in  spite  of  the  bit- 
terness, an  unwilling  admiration  for  the 
young  man  before  him  slowly  surged  over 
Mr.  Darius  Gwathmey- — admiration  and 
a  solid  conviction  that  there  was  no  use 
trying  to  withstand  him.  He  had  beaten 
him  at  his  own  game  and  in  double-quick 
time.  Of  such  a  young  man  it  were  better 
to  be  an  ally  than  an  enemy.  History  was 
vindicated,  with  this  agreeable  difference 
— both  the  conquering  Alexander  and  the 
conquered  Darius  wished  to  be  friends. 

Mr.  Gwathmey  looked  at  Alexander. 
What  his  expiring  anger  prompted  him  to 
say  was,  "  Young  man,  you've  got  the  best 
of  me  and  I  can't  forgive  you ! "  What  he 
actually  did  say  was,  "I  like  you,  boy!" 
His  clenched  hand  fell,  a  rare  smile  lighted 
up  his  usually  cold  face,  and,  walking  over 
to  the  chimney-piece,  he  pulled  the  bell- 
rope  that  hung  there. 

"Tell  Miss  Drusilla  to  come  to  the  li- 
brary," he  said  to  old  Caesar,  "and  bring 
the  '32  Amontillado." 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  Drue,  pal- 
pitating with  excitement,  floated  across 
the  threshold,  she  was  stricken  dumb  by 
the  amazing  and  beautiful  tableau  that 
met  her  sight — her  father  and  Alexander 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  in  very 
much  the  attitude  of  the  two  amiable  gen- 
tlemen on  the  seal  of  Kentucky,  while 
Caesar  hovered  in  the  background,  bearing 
a  tray  with  glasses  and  a  decanter  of  the 
famous  Spanish  wine. 
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ARMAGEDDON-THE    FORGING 
OF   A    GREAT    PEACE 

BY    SIR    HENRY    NORMAN,    M.P. 


OR  forty-three  years  dust- 
stained  and  rain-soaked 
crape  has  hung  about  the 
statues  of  Alsatian  towns 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
To-day  one  of  them  is 
garlanded  with  flowers.  Even  the  pope's 
mule,  in  Daudet's  famous  tale,  only  saved 
up  its  kick  for  seven  years.  France  has 
''nursed  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm"  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  never  was  she 
less  disposed  to  shed  her  blood  for  the 
revanche  than  when  the  mysterious  force 
whose  finger-print  is  history  suddenly 
flung  her  manhood  to  the  eastern  fron- 
tier, from  which  a  fragment  of  it  surged 
over  into  Alsace  and  turned  Mulhausen 
back  into  Mulhouse. 

There  has  not  been  a  week  like  that 
from  July  28  to  August  4  since  man  in- 
habited the  planet.  From  Tuesday  to 
Tuesday  something  like  nine  millions  of 
men  started  in  arms  to  slay  one  another. 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  armies  and  navies 
in  the  world  are  ranging  for  battle.  Imag- 
ination fails  to  unify  such  a  situation — we 
state  it,  but  we  can  form  no  picture  of  it. 
Anybody  who  has  lived  through  an  earth- 
quake will  remember  that  in  the  midst  of  it 
his  mental  bewilderment  was  much  the  same 
as  it  is  to-day.  What  has  brought  about 
this  sudden  upheaval  of  the  nations? 

In  1908  Austria,  in  defiance  of  interna- 
tional treaty,  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, the  two  Slav  provinces  placed  by 
Europe  under  her  guardianship  in  1878. 
That  was  a  blow  to  Slav  ambition  which 
Russia,  the  supposed  protector  of  the 
Slavs,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resent  by 
arms,  and  the  anger  of  Servia  was  negli- 
gible. In  the  Balkan  War  Bulgaria  took 
the  great  onset  of  the  Turkish  army,  and 
defeated  it.  Servia  surprised  everybody 
by  her  successes  on  the  battle-field,  but  she 
had  no  such  task  as  Bulgaria.  At  its  con- 
clusion, however,  she  demanded,  not  with- 
out justice,  a  revision  of  the  territorial 
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arrangements  made  by  the  allies  before 
the  war.  The  simplest  statesmanship  on 
Bulgaria's  part  would  have  been  to  meet 
Servia's  claims  with  fairness,  and  so  per- 
petuate the  precious  Balkan  alliance.  In- 
stead of  doing  so  she  listened  to  Austria's 
counsel,  refused  an  arrangement,  and  de- 
clared war.  Austria  left  her  to  her  fate, 
Russia  induced  Roumania  to  coerce  her 
and  seize  some  of  her  northern  territory, 
and  Servia  and  Greece  easily  defeated  her. 
That  was  the  end  of  Bulgaria  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  magnification  of  Servia.  But, 
though  Austria  would  not  help  Bulgaria, 
she  still  thwarted  Servia  by  inducing  the 
Powers  to  create  an  autonomous  Albania 
out  of  mutually  hostile  races,  and  thus 
cut  off  Servia  from  the  sea,  and  the  farce 
of  the  kingship  of  Prince  William  of  Wied 
as  "Mpret"  did  not  alter  the  situation 
to  Servia's  advantage.  There  was  left, 
therefore,  a  victorious  Servia,  thwarted  in 
her  dearest  ambitions  in  spite  of  the  great 
additional  territory  she  had  gained.  The 
whole  Balkan  Slav  race  thereupon  became 
one  vast  organization  of  intrigue  for  Slav 
unity,  with  Servia  as  its  centre — neces- 
sarily at  the  expense  of  Austria.  And 
Servian  intrigue  means  assassination — as 
witness  the  murder  of  the  Obrenovich  dy- 
nasty, which  caused  Servian  diplomatists 
to  be  refused  admission  for  a  time  to  civ- 
ilized capitals.  The  murder  of  the  heir 
to  the  Austrian  throne  and  his  consort  was 
the  next  step.  This  plot  was  hatched  at 
Belgrade,  the  six  bombs  and  four  Brown- 
ing pistols  were  handed  to  the  conspira- 
tors at  Belgrade  by  a  Servian  officer,  the 
bombs  were  hand-grenades  from  the  Ser- 
vian military  arsenal,  and  the  assassins 
were  helped  across  the  Austrian  frontier 
by  Servian  customs  officials.  Naturally 
that  outrage  was  the  limit  of  Austrian  tol- 
erance, and  in  any  reasonable  measures 
for  present  punishment  and  future  protec- 
tion she  would  have  had  the  sympathy  of 
Europe  and  the  world.     She  chose,  how- 
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ever,  to  impose  conditions  of  such  ex- 
travagant humiliation  as  to  render  their 
acceptance  obviously  impossible;  she  an- 
nounced war  upon  Servia  within  forty- 
eight  hours  if  they  were  not  accepted; 
when  Servia  "positively  crawled"  in  hu- 
miliation she  refused  to  modify  her  con- 
ditions by  a  syllable;  and  she  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  Yet  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  war  upon  Servia  would  bring 
Russia  into  the  field,  that  Russia's  action 
would  involve  Germany,  that  Germany's 
action  would  involve  France,  and  that 
France's  action  would  probably  involve 
England.  Austria,  therefore,  was  pre- 
pared to  plunge  all  Europe  into  war 
rather  than  suffei  the  slightest  modifica- 
tion of  terms  to  Servia  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  European  diplomacy. 

The  explanation  of  Austria's  action  will 
clearly  be  the  key  to  the  present  state  of 
Europe.     What  was  it  ? 

The  British  Government  has  just  issued 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  For- 
eign Office  from  July  20  to  August  4,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-seven  despatches  and 
conversations  passing  between  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  foreign  Ambassadors  in  Lon- 
don, and  British  Ambassadors  abroad.  If 
this  key  can  be  found  anywhere,  it  must 
be  there. 

I  have  read  and  re-read  these  despatches 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  find  any 
conclusion  but  one  impossible.  Take,  to 
start  with.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  remark 
about  the  Austrian  ultimatum:  "I  have 
never  before  seen  one  state  address  to  an- 
other independent  state  a  document  of  so 
formidable  a  character."  Next  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister's  remark  to  the 
British  Ambassador:  "Austria's  conduct 
was  both  provocative  and  immoral;  she 
would  never  have  taken  such  action  un- 
less Germany  had  first  been  consulted; 
some  of  her  demands  were  quite  impossi- 
ble of  acceptance."  Next  the  note  of 
the  German  Government  to  the  British 
Government — and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  formal  note  handed  in  like 
this  is  a  much  more  weighty  communica- 
tion than  any  diplomatic  conversation: 
"The  course  of  procedure  and  demands  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  can 
only  be  regarded  as  equitable  and  mod- 
erate."   Next  the  remark  of  the  Russian 


Foreign  Minister  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, as  reported  by  the  latter  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey:  "He  assured  me  once  more 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  a  con- 
flict, but  that  unless  Germany  could  re- 
strain Austria  I  could  regard  the  situa- 
tion as  desperate." 

Two  days  later  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor in  Vienna  expressed  the  following 
views  to  the  British  Ambassador,  and  this 
is  important  and  significant: 

The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would 
not  be  so  imprudent  as  to  take  a  step  which  would 
probably  result  in  many  frontier  questions  in 
which  Russia  is  interested,  such  as  Swedish,  Po- 
lish, Ruthene,  Roumanian,  and  Persian  questions, 
being  brought  into  the  melting-pot.  France,  too, 
was  not  at  all  in  a  condition  for  facing  a  war.  .  .  . 
As  for  Germany,  she  knew  very  well  what  she  was 
about  in  backing  up  Austria-Hungary  in  this 
matter. 

Again,  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  on  the 
following  day  to  Austria  as  follows:  "It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Servian  reply  al- 
ready involved  the  greatest  humiliation 
to  Servia  that  I  had  ever  seen  a  country 
undergo."  The  next  day  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister,  after  an  interview  with 
the  German  Ambassador,  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  these  plain  words: 

The  Berlin  Cabinet,  who  could  have  prevented 
the  whole  of  this  crisis  developing,  appear  to  be 
exerting  no  influence  on  their  ally.  The  Am- 
bassador considers  that  the  Servian  reply  is 
insufficient.  This  attitude  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  most  alarming.  It  seems  to  me  that 
England  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other 
Power  to  make  another  attempt  at  Berlin  to  in- 
duce the  German  Government  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  key  of 
the  situation  is  to  be  found  at  Berlin. 

On  the  same  day  the  German  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris  stated  to  the  French  For- 
eign Minister  that  "Austria  would  respect 
the  integrity  of  Servia,  but  when  asked 
whether  her  independence  would  also  be 
respected,  he  gave  no  assurance." 

On  July  29  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the 
German  Foreign  Minister  "  denied  that  the 
German  Government  has  recalled  officers 
on  leave,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  true." 
And  meantime  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Vienna  was  blowing  the  spark,  by  hints 
that  Austria  would  take  Salonica,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  there  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey:   "I  fear  that  the  Ger- 
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man  Ambassador  will  not  help  to  smooth 
matters  over,  if  he  uses  to  his  own  Gov- 
ernment the  same  language  as  he  did  to 
me  to-day."  And  Sir  Edward  Grey  told 
the  German  Ambassador  that  he  '^  had  be- 
gun to  doubt  whether  even  a  complete  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Austrian  demands  by 
Servia  would  now  satisfy  Austria."  On 
July  30  the  British  Ambassador  in  Vienna 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey: 

Although  I  am  not  able  to  verify  it,  I  have  pri- 
vate information  that  the  German  Ambassador 
knew  the  text  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia 
before  it  was  despatched  and  telegraphed  it  to  the 
German  Emperor.  I  know  from  the  German 
Ambassador  himself  that  he  indorses  every  line 
of  it. 

Finally,  on  the  very  day  before  Ger- 
many declared  war  on  Russia  (July  31) 
the  Russian  Government  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing formula  as  a  last  effort  to  find  a 
peaceful  issue: 

If  Austria  will  agree  to  check  the  advance  of  her 
troops  on  Servian  territory;  if,  recognizing  that 
the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Servia  has  as- 
sumed a  character  of  European  interest,  she  will 
allow  the  Great  Powers  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  determine  whether  Servia  could  satisfy  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  without  impair- 
ing her  rights  as  a  sovereign  state  or  her  inde- 
pendence, Russia  will  undertake  to  maintain  her 
waiting  attitude. 

Within  a  few  hours  Germany  had  de- 
clared war. 

All  this  time  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  not 
ceased  to  work  for  peace.  He  had  pro- 
posed a  conference  of  Ambassadors  in 
London,  mediation  by  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  and  direct  conversations  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  To  all  these  Russia 
and  France  and  Italy  had  agreed.  To  all 
of  them  Austria  and  Germany  had  re- 
turned evasive  or  negative  replies.  As  a 
last  effort  Sir  Edward  went  so  far  as  to 
promise  Germany  an  understanding  with 
England  to  safeguard  her  from  an  aggres- 
sive policy  by  France,  Russia,  and  En- 
gland in  the  future.  No  greater  offer  than 
this  was  possible  to  British  statesmanship. 
The  remarkable  despatch  containing  it 
should  be  read  in  full.  It  was  addressed 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador in  Berlin  on  July  31: 

You  should  .  .  .  add  most  earnestly  that  the 
one  way  of  maintaining  the  good  relations  between 
Englandcand  Germany  is  that  they  should  con- 


tinue to  work  together  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  if  we  succeed  in  this  object,  the  mutual 
relations  of  Germany  and  England  will,  I  believe, 
be  ipso  facto  improved  and  strengthened.  For 
that  object  His  Majesty's  Government  will  work 
in  that  way  with  all  sincerity  and  good  will. 

And  I  will  say  this:  If  the  peace  of  Europe  can 
be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed, 
my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  promote  some  arrange- 
ment to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by 
which  she  could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or 
hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or  her 
allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or 
separately.  I  have  desired  this  and  worked  for  it, 
as  far  as  I  could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis, 
and,  Germany  having  a  corresponding  object,  our 
relations  sensibly  improved.  The  idea  has  hith- 
erto been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of  defi- 
nite proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis,  so  much 
more  acute  than  any  that  Europe  has  gone 
through  for  generations,  be  safely  passed,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  relief  and  reaction  which  will 
follow  may  make  possible  some  more  definite  rap- 
prochement between  the  Powers  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto. 

This  frank  and  memorable  offer  was 
made  on  Thursday.  On  Friday  it  was 
read  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  who 
'^received  it  without  comment,"  and  asked 
for  it  to  be  left  as  a  memorandum,  ''as  he 
would  like  to  reflect  upon  it  before  giving 
an  answer,  and  his  mind  was  so  full  of 
grave  matters  that  he  could  not  be  certain 
of  remembering  all  its  points. "  On  Satur- 
day Germany  declared  war. 

Only  one  conclusion,  as  I  said,  can  be 
drawn  from  all  these  despatches.  It  is 
that  the  German  War  Staff  had  decided 
beforehand  that  the  favorable  moment 
for  war  had  come,  and  that  the  relations 
of  Austria  and  Servia  furnished  a  suitable 
pretext.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Aus- 
tria would  take  a  step  imperilling  the 
peace  of  Europe  without  consulting  Ger- 
many beforehand,  and  it  is  certain  that  if 
Germany  had  desired  to  do  so  she  could 
without  difficulty  have  caused  Austria  to 
modify  her  demands  for  the  sake  of  Euro- 
pean peace.  The  key,  therefore,  to  the 
action  of  Austria  is  the  word  "  Germany." 

But  this  answer  at  once  prompts  an- 
other question.  Why  should  Germany 
choose  this  time  for  war  ?  What  can  she 
have  seen  in  the  situation  to-day  more 
favorable  to  her  chance  of  success  than 
that  of  last  year  or  next  year?  The  an- 
swer is  not  very  difficult. 

To  German  statesmen  the  great  danger 
and  the  great  obstacle  is  not  England, 
and  not  France,  but  Russia;  in  Europe 
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danger,  in  Asia  Minor  an  obstacle.  And  ''war  on  two  frontiers,"  the  possibility  of 
the  progress  of  Russia  during  the  last  few  which  has  for  years  been  before  her,  has 
years  has  been  remarkable — in  commerce,  been  to  hurl  a  mass  of  men  upon  France 
in  finance,  and  in  military  power.  Every  through  Belgium,  strike  France  to  her 
year  that  passed  saw  Germany  relatively  knees  in  two  or  three  great  battles,  spread 
less  strong  on  her  eastern  frontier.  There  destruction  everywhere  by  ruthless  means, 
would  quite  certainly  come  a  time  when  and  then  turn  the  bulk  of  her  forces  round 
Russian  pressure  would  grow  intolerable,  and  transport  them  to  her  eastern  fron- 
The  alternatives  would  then  be  war  or  tier  before  Russia  had  completed  her  mo- 
sacrifice  of  cherished  ambitions — and  the  bilization  and  was  ready  to  strike.  Un- 
war  would  be  worse  the  longer  it  was  post-  likely  as  this  may  seem,  the  German  staff 
poned.  And  Germany's  readiness  for  confidently  considered  it  to  be  within  their 
war  was  probably  at  the  highest  point  it  power,  and  not  a  few  competent  foreign 
could  ever  reach.  She  had  made  avail-  observers  also  thought  it  possible, 
able  for  war  service  as  many  men  as  she  This,  then,  being  the  military  plan,  the 
could  ever  get ;  she  had  raised  by  a  forced  condition  of  foreign  countries,  as  seen 
levy  on  national  wealth  as  much  money  as  through  German  eyes,  furnishes  the  rea- 
she  could  ever  hope  to  secure;  and  the  bur-  son  why  the  German  war  lords  chose  this 
den  of  militarism  was  beginning  to  pro-  moment  to  strike.  They  disregarded  Bis- 
duce  dangerous  symptoms  among  her  marck's  advice,  and  the  keystone  of  his 
people.  Moreover,  the  deepening  of  the  policy — never  to  quarrel  with  Russia — ad- 
Fiel  Canal  was  completed  a  month  ago.  vice  repeated  by  William  I  almost  on  his 
The  moment  was,  therefore,  favorable  at  death-bed.  Theythought(i)  that,if  Rus- 
home.  sia  could  not  again  be  bluffed  into  keeping 

It  seemed  no  less  so  abroad.  In  Rus-  out,  she  was  never  likely  to  be  less  strong 
sia  a  dangerous  strike  had  begun,  and  than  now;  (2)  that  Austria  would  never  be 
a  fresh  revolutionary  outburst  appeared  more  strong,  and  her  value  as  an  ally 
probable.  In  France  the  gravest  consti-  might  be  greatly  lessened  at  any  time;  (3) 
tutional  crisis  for  many  years  was  only  that  France  was  in  no  state  to  act  with 
stopped  for  the  moment  by  the  formation  unity  and  promptitude;  and  (4)  that  En- 
wdth  much  difficulty  of  a  makeshift  Gov-  gland  would  not  fight,  partly  because  a 
ernment,  and  the  President  and  Foreign  Liberal  Government  would  not  plunge  the 
Minister  were  abroad.  England,  too,  was  country  into  war,  and  partly  because, 
faced  with  the  gravest  internal  situation  even  if  she  desired  to  do  so,  the  danger  of 
in  her  history  because  of  Home  Rule  ''civil  war"  would  prevent  it.  Italy  was 
and  Ulster  (Ulster  rifles  were  supplied  at  least  to  mobilize  enough  men  to  keep  a 
from  Hamburg) ,  and  the  King  had  stated  great  French  army  paralyzed  on  the  Alp- 
that  "  to-day  the  cry  of  civil  war  is  on  the  ine  frontier,  and  the  resistance  of  Bel- 
lips  of  the  most  responsible  and  sober-  gium  was  regarded  as  negligible, 
minded  of  my  people."  It  seemed  im-  These  clumsy  and  purblind  calculations 
probable,  therefore,  that  England  would  have  been  speedily  falsified.  Russia 
have  any  stomach  for  foreign  adventure,  "called  the  bluff"  instantly,  and  her  vast 
Finally,  affairs  in  Austria  seemed  to  coun-  masses  are  gathering  in  Poland  and  Ga- 
sel  action.  Her  venerable  Emperor  can-  licia.  France  rose  as  one  man  and  faced 
not  be  expected  in  the  natural  course^f  war  with  equal  determination  and  dignity, 
human  life,  as  his  recent  illness  showed,  to  The  Belgians,  with  a  courage  that  has 
add  many  more  to  the  sixty-six  years  he  thrilled  the  world,  marching  to  the  old 
has  spent  upon  the  throne,  and  the  heir  to  song — 
his  troubled  heritage,  now  that  the  strong 

and  obstinate  Franz  Ferdinand  is  gone,  is  ]^  ^''^  ZmS:' 
young  and  inexperienced.     Certainly  the 

help  that  Austria  could  give  in  a  great  war  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Quentin  Dur- 

would  never  be  more  than  it  is  to-day,  and  ward  was  told  that "  the  men  of  Liege  are  at 

might  conceivably  be  very  much  less.  once  the  fiercest  and  the  most  untamable 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  realized  in  Europe") — have  rolled  back  the  Ger- 

that  the  German  plan  of  campaign  of  the  man  advance  with  huge  losses,  thus  up- 
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setting  the  time-table  of  the  German  ad-  for  Servia,"  as  some  people  saw  the  situ- 
vance,  and  destroying  all  hope  of  catching  ation  at  first,  was  abhorrent.  Mr.  Ram- 
France  half -prepared.  The  Ulster  anxiety  say  Macdonald,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
dropped  instantly  out  of  sight,  and  Mr.  Labor  Party,  rose  and  uttered  a  dignified 
John  Redmond,  in  a  speech  which  the  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons — with 
MsLUchtster  Gtiardian  described  as  "  worth  the  result  that  the  Labor  Party  was  split 
a  good-sized  battle-ship, "used  these  never-  from  top  to  bottom  and  he  has  resigned 
to-be-forgotten  words :  'T  say  to  the  Gov-  his  chairmanship.  Even  the  Cabinet  was 
ernment  that  they  may  to-morrow  with-  for  a  time  acutely  divided,  and  on  the  fate- 
draw  every  one  of  their  troops  from  ful  Sunday  a  break-up  of  the  Liberal  Min- 
Ireland,"  since  "the  coast  of  Ireland  will  istry  seemed  not  impossible.  Thatacom- 
be  defended  from  foreign  invasion  by  her  plete  and  determined  unity  of  opinion  was 
armed  sons,  and  for  this  purpose  armed  finally  and  so  speedily  reached  in  the  min- 
Nationahst  Catholics  in  the  south  will  be  istry  and  the  country  was  due  in  no  small 
only  too  glad  to  join  arms  with  the  armed  part  to  the  amazing  ineptitude  and  du- 
Protestant  Ulstermen  in  the  north."  I  plicity  of  Germany's  diplomatic  pro- 
have  never  heard  such  cheers  in  the  House  cedure,  which  placed  her  attitude  and 
of  Commons  as  greeted  this  speech,  aims  beyond  doubt. 
Thus,  as  a  child  might  have  foretold  to  It  was  known  on  Monday  morning,  Au- 
Germany,  the  old  disloyal  saying  that  gust  3,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  make 
"England's  danger  is  Ireland's  oppor-  a  full  statement  that  afternoon.  The 
tunity,"  came  true  in  a  new  and  noble  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  to  its  ut- 
sense.  All  contentious  business  ceased  in  most  capacity — it  cannot  hold  all  its  mem- 
Parliament,  and  estimates  for  over  a  hun-  bers — even  a  score  of  chairs  being  placed 
dred  millions  sterling,  which  ordinarily  upon  the  floor,  and  I  have  never  known 
would  have  meant  days  of  debate,  were  such  tension  and  expectancy.  Sir  Ed- 
voted  in  five  minutes.  The  British  fleet  ward  Grey  is  perhaps  the  most  restrained 
holds  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel  in  a  and  the  coldest  speaker  in  the  House.  By 
grip  of  steel,  the  home  land  has  never  been  temperament  he  loathes  and  dreads  ex- 
so  united  in  purpose,  the  British  domin-  aggeration  and  rhetorical  sentiment, 
ions  are  unanimously  affording  magnifi-  Whereas  the  ordinary  orator  hesitates 
cent  help,  and  the  British  Army,  probably  sometimes  in  seeking  the  strongest  word 
the  best- trained  and  the  best-equipped  or  the  most  effective  phrase.  Sir  Edward 
military  force  of  its  size  in  Europe,  will  Grey  is  apt  to  pause  and  almost  stumble 
have  shown  where  it  is  and  what  it  can  do  in  his  speech  from  seeking  the  simplest 
long  before  these  lines  are  in  print.  Its  word  or  the  expression  farthest  from  ex- 
position and  plans  I  must  not  discuss  at  aggeration  or  mere  sentiment.  On  this 
this  moment.  Finally,  as  M.  Hanotaux  occasion  he  was  a  man  whom  none  of  us 
has  pointed  out,  German  diplomacy  chose  had  ever  known  before.  Obviously  he 
for  its  war-pretext  precisely  the  one  issue  was  exercising  the  severest  self-restraint, 
that  was  certain  to  split  the  Triple  AUi-  yet  now  and  again  passion  blazed  in  his 
ance,  namely,  the  issue  which  involved  face  and  rang  out  in  his  words.  The  rea- 
the  future  control  of  the  Adriatic.  Italy  son  was  clear.  Not  only  was  it  due  to  the 
has  consequently  persisted  in  her  neu-  deep  conviction  with  which  he  viewed  the 
trality.  She  could  not  possibly  have  done  fateful  moment  of  his  country's  choice  of 
otherwise  without  risking  an  anti-govern-  peace  or  war,  but  even  more  to  the  fact 
ment  outbreak,  and  the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  that  he,  a  man  to  whom  simple  honor  in 
the  magnificent  body  of  men  who  ordi-  private  and  public  dealings  is  as  the  air 
narily  guard  France's  Italian  frontier  in  he  breathes,  had  been  dealt  with  by 
the  maritime  Alps,  are  facing  Germany  in  Germany  in  a  spirit  of  cunning,  and  had 
the  Vosges  or  the  Ardennes.  been  approached  with  an  offer  implying 
It  is  now  important  to  consider  for  a  that  he  might  be  bribed  into  a  dishonest 
moment  what  caused  England  to  throw  security.  "If,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  we 
herself  into  this  war.  The  reluctance  to  run  away  from  those  obligations  of  hon- 
go  to  war  in  a  Continental  quarrel  was  or  and  interest  as  regards  the  Belgian 
deep-seated  and  traditional.     To  "fight  treaty,  I  doubt  whether,  whatever  ma- 
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terial  force  we  might  have  at  the  end,  it  Germans,  backed  by  a  thousand  less 
would  be  of  very  much  value  in  face  of  known,  have  preached  for  a  generation 
the  respect  we  should  have  lost."  To  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  proud  task  of 
every  one  who  heard  Sir  Edward  Grey  ut-  Germany  to  impose  German  civilization 
ter  those  words  it  was  clear  that  the  die  and  German  culture  upon  the  world,  that 
was  about  to  be  cast.  In  proposing  the  every  other  nation  is  decadent  and  ''bar- 
vote  of  credit  of  /"  100,000,000,  three  days  barian,"  that  Germany  is  powerful  enough 
later,  Mr.  Asquith  fitted  the  adjective  to  to  accomplish  this  divine  task,  and  that  all 
the  German  proposal — which  was,  as  he  considerations  of  international  law,  social 
said,  that  behind  the  back  of  France  we  obligations,  or  treaties  must  yield  to  the 
should  have  assented  to  the  seizure  by  a  necessity  of  fulfilling  at  any  cost  and  by 
victorious  Germany  of  all  her  colonial  pos-  any  means  her  paramount  destiny, 
sessions,  and  have  bartered  away  to  the  Here  are  specimens  of  these  teachings: 
Power  threatening  her  our  plighted  word  ''The  maintenance  of  peace  never  can  or 
to  Belgium.  "  What  would  have  been  the  may  be  the  goal  of  a  policy."  "The  in- 
position  of  Great  Britain  to-day  ...  if  evitableness,  the  idealism,  and  the  bless- 
we  had  assented  to  this  infamous  propo-  ing  of  war,  as  an  indispensable  and  stim- 
sal?"  The  terrible  word  "  infamous "  fell  ulating  law  of  development,  must  be 
like  a  bomb  upon  hearers  already  strained  repeatedly  emphasized."  "  What  we  now 
to  the  utmost — and  their  answering  cheers  wish  to  attain  must  be  fought  for,  and 
detonated  like  an  explosion.  And  the  won,  against  a  superior  force  of  hostile 
country  as  a  whole,  now  that  the  facts  are  interests  and  Powers."  "We  must  not 
understood,  has  come  to  share  the  almost  hold  back  in  the  hard  struggle  for  the  sov- 
unanimous  view  of  the  House  of  Com-  ereignty  of  the  world."  "Our  next  war 
mons.  Nobody  talks  of  "fighting  for  will  be  fought  for  the  highest  interests  of 
Servia"  any  more;  those  who  declared  our  country  and  of  mankind.  .  .  .  'World 
that  war  would  be  "  a  colossal  crime  "  are  power  or  downfall ! ' — Weltmacht  oder  Nie- 
silenced  by  the  facts;  every  intelligent  dergang — will  be  our  rallying-cry."  These 
person  realizes  that  the  war  is  not  so  much  quotations,  taken  almost  at  random  from 
between  Germany  and  Austria  on  the  one  the  only  book  of  the  kind  I  happen  to  have 
side,  and  England,  France,  Russia,  Bel-  where  I  am  now  writing,  von  Bernhardi's 
gium,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  on  the  "Germany  and  the  Next  War,"  could  be 
other,  as  between  civilization,  with  free,  expanded  a  thousandfold,  and  illuminated 
peaceful  development  for  both  great  and  by  scores  of  contemptuous  and  insulting 
little  nations,  and  the  satisfaction  of  an  epithets  flung  at  England  and  other  na- 
insatiable  and  intolerant  military  ambition  tions.  They  accurately  and  adequately 
for  "world  power."  In  fact,  the  allied  na-  summarize,  however,  the  teaching  which 
tions  are  fighting,  as  American  telegrams  has  permeated  the  mind  of  modern 
show,  to  our  thankfulness,  that  the  Amer-  Germany.  This  is  a  comparatively  new 
ican  people  also  clearly  understand,  for  growth.  It  did  not  exist  when  I  was  a 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  "  the  common  student  at  Leipzig.  But  for  a  long  time 
interests  against  the  unmeasured  aggran-  now  I  have  been  conscious  that  at  the 
dizement  of  any  Power  whatever."  back  of  their  minds  my  German  friends, 

How  comes  it  that   the  Germany   of  sincerely  filled  with  personal  good  will, 

science  and  industry  and  culture,  the  Ger-  cherished  a  kindly  contempt  for  my  own 

many  that  so  many,  like  myself,  have  country,  as  for  one  whose  work  in  the 

learned  to  know,  to  admire,  and  to  feel  world  was  done,  whose  vigor  was  sapped 

almost  affection  for,  thus  stands  to-day,  by  wealth  and  play,  and  who  was  inevita- 

surrounded  by  a  ring  of  enemies,  without  bly  destined  to  yield  her  empire  in  due 

a  real  friend  in  the  world,  unmasked  in  course  to  the  people  whose  knowledge, 

an  ambition,  to  destroy  which  every  Euro-  whose  courage,  whose  national  discipline, 

pean  nation  except  Austria  is  ready  to  whose  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  peace, 

draw  the  sword  ?  and  whose  invincibility  in  war  inevitably 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  destined  her  for  the  future  sovereignty  of 

of  the  teaching  of  men  like  Treitschke  the  world.     The  brutality  of  her  soldiers 

and  von  Bernhardi.     A  group  of  eminent  in  Belgium  (if  one-tenth  of  the  tales  of  it 
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be  true),  her  behavior  even  to  the  sacred 
persons  of  foreign  ambassadors,  her  con- 
tempt for  public  law,  and  her  utter  disre- 
gard of  solemn  treaty  obligations  are  but 
the  reflection  in  action  on  a  small  scale 
of  the  overbearing  pride  of  her  national 
outlook. 

It  has  had  its  natural  result.  The  neu- 
trality of  Belgium,  for  which  we  are  nom- 
inally fighting,  only  means  that  we  are 
defending  the  outpost.  In  reality,  we, 
and  others,  have  taken  up  the  sword  to 
prevent  a  development  of  German  ambi- 
tion which,  if  not  checked,  would  be  fatal 
to  us  all  in  the  end.  If  Germany  defeated 
France  she  would  acquire  territory  and 
ports  a  few  miles  from  our  shores,  and  no 
treaties  or  engagements  would  stop  her 
from  establishing  at  least  suzerainty  over 
Holland  and  Belgium,  while  the  seizure  of 
the  French  colonies  would  give  her  naval 
bases  in  many  seas.  War  with  England 
would  then  be  her  next  step,  under  condi- 
tions a  thousandfold  more  unfavorable  to 
us.  As  Lord  Cromer  has  pointed  out. 
Napoleon  III  was  lulled  into  security  by 
Prussian  assurances  in  1866,  while  Austria 
was  crushed  at  Sadowa,  and  he  paid  for  it 
at  Sedan  four  years  later.  So  it  would 
have  been  with  us  had  we  failed  to  stand 
by  France  to-day. 

"World  power  or  downfall!"  It  will 
be  downfall — not  to  the  Germany  of  in- 
dustry, of  science,  of  criticism,  of  litera- 
ture, of  culture,  but  to  the  Germany  dom- 
inated and  led — a  large  part  of  it  very 
reluctantly — by  Prussian  militarism,  Prus- 
sian autocracy,  Prussian  ambitions,  Prus- 
sian "blood  and  iron."  Europe  must 
conquer,  or  liberty,  as  we  understand  it, 
will  perish  from  the  earth  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

And  when  at  Armageddon  the  forces  of 
good  have  prevailed  over  the  forces  of 
evil;  when  the  German  people,  having 
learned  that  the  politics  of  the  drill-ser- 
geant, which  imposed  such  heavy  burdens 
upon  them  in  peace,  led  them  but  to  dis- 
aster in  war,  rise  in  their  wrath;  when  the 
trumpets  blow  the  last  "cease  fire"  over 
the  graves  of  tens  of  thousands  of  fathers, 


husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  of  weeping 
women — what  of  the  terms  of  peace? 
They  will  be  heavy.  They  must  be  such 
as  will  make  war  impossible  for  long 
enough  to  reach  the  time  when  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  demand  that  war  shall 
cease  forever.  Among  them,  let  us  hope, 
will  be  the  condition  that  no  new  German 
fleet  shall  be  created;  that  the  frontier 
fortresses  shall  be  dismantled;  that  the 
annexed  provinces,  or  such  parts  of  them 
as  desire  it,  shall  go  back  to  France;  that 
Schleswig  shall  go  back  to  Denmark,  and 
the  Kiel  Canal  be  neutralized;  and  that  af- 
ter a  century  and  a  quarter  "  the  fair  land 
of  Poland,"  then  "  ploughed  by  the  hoof  of 
the  ruthless  invader,"  as  Balfe's  famous 
song  has  kept  the  story  alive,  will,  we  may 
hope,  be  reunited  into  an  autonomous 
country  again ;  and  that  a  great  league  of 
peace  and  peaceful  development  will  be 
formed.  It  is  intolerable  and  unthinkable 
that  the  world  should  be  exposed  to  the 
horror  and  the  ruin  of  war  in  every  genera- 
tion of  mankind. 

And  it  will  not  be  the  map  alone  that 
will  be  altered.  The  people  will  make 
many  a  new  demand  of  their  rulers 
and  governors.  In  England,  for  instance, 
men  will  remember  that  the  Government 
in  a  week  took  over  the  control  of  the  rail- 
ways, established  national  sea  insurance, 
fixed  the  price  of  food,  raised  a  hundred 
millions  sterling,  and  dropped  the  disputes 
of  party  politics;  and  they  will  ask  why, 
if  these  things  can  be  done  in  time  of  war, 
they  cannot  be  done,  for  ends  at  least  as 
good,  in  time  of  peace.  And  on  the  Con- 
tinent other  questions  will  be  asked — and 
answered  by  those  who  ask  them. 

So,  "with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  we  must  assume 
victory. 

Doubtless  dark  days  lie  ahead,  but  we 
must  assume  it  because  of  our  determina- 
tion that,  now  the  seventh  angel  has 
poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air,  by  the 
heavy  hammer  and  in  the  hot  fire  of  Ar- 
mageddon there  shall  be  forged  at  last  a 
great  and  an  enduring  peace. 

August  15,  1914. 
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.D  MELSCHOTT  drove  his 

wagon  up  to  the  station  at 
ten-fifteen,  though  the  train 
was  not  due  until  eleven- 
thirty  and  was  always  late; 
but  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he 
was  there  when  Myrtle  came  back.  If  he 
should,  by  any  chance,  be  a  few  minutes 
late,  she  might  think  he  was  being  re- 
vengeful because  she  had  run  away  with 
his  farm-hand  and  been  away  four  years. 
Besides,  in  the  infinitesimal  little  town 
a  half  a  mile  down  the  red  hill  there  was 
nothing  and  nobody  to  interest  him  par- 
ticularly now.  Coming  to  Luling  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  spending  the  night  in  the 
wagon-yard,  he  had  got  up  early  and  done 
his  complicated  Christmas  shopping,  in- 
cluding laboriously  equalized  presents  for 
both  Myrtle  and  Lydia. 

His  shopping  worries  were  over.  He 
was  wondering  whether  Myrtle,  being  now 
forty-five  and  perhaps  worn  with  remorse 
and  work,  were  not  getting  gray  and 
aged;  and  telling  himself  that  he  must  not 
forget  to  say  that  she  looked  fine  and  fit 
no  matter  how  she  really  looked;  and  re- 
solving that  he  would  act  just  as  if  she 
were  returning  from  an  innocent  vjsit 
somewhere ;  and  trying  desperately  to  pre- 
pare for  the  passionate,  jealous-hearted 
woman's  meeting,  down  home,  with  Lyd- 
ia, of  whom  she  did  not  know,  yet. 

The  sight  of  the  small  green  station, 
through  which  Myrtle  and  Luther  had  no 
doubt  passed  in  their  flight  four  years  be- 
fore, roused  a  flare  of  anger  from  ashes 
within  him  that  he  had  long  since  thought 
dead.  For  a  moment  he  charged  himself 
with  being  a  too  soft-hearted  fool  for  jeop- 
ardizing the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  ten- 
der, trusting  Lydia. 

Still,  he  knew  that  if  he  had  a  son  or  a 
daughter — if  Myrtle  had  had  any  chil- 
dren maybe  she  wouldn't  have  hated 
them  so  much — if  he  had  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  and  they  had  written  that  they 
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were  homesick,  he  would  also  have  said 
to  them,  "  Come  home,"  no  matter  where 
they  were,  or  what  they  had  done,  or  how 
many  others  had  come  in  to  fill  their 
places,  or  how  much  strategic  fighting  he 
would  have  to  do  to  make  their  coming 
and  their  stay  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
And  surely  she  that  had  been  his  loyal 
wife  for  eighteen  years —  Besides,  no 
matter  what  had  happened,  he  wanted 
Myrtle  back;  only  he  could  not  give  up 
Lydia  now.  Lydia  he  felt  sure  of;  Myrtle 
filled  him  with  fear.  But  he  was  master 
of  his  own  house. 

Old  Melschott  was  not  old,  very  old;  he 
was  forty-nine.  The  epithet  had  been  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  predominating  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  of  the  lower  Arkansas 
county,  partly  in  affection  because  of  his 
patient,  unvarying  amiability,  partly  in 
derision  because,  in  spite  of  his  twenty- 
six  years  on  a  farm  among  them,  he  was 
still  slightly  foreign,  different  from  them, 
therefore  inferior.  The  touch  of  his  Teu- 
tonic fathers  yet  lingered  in  an  occasional 
turn  of  speech,  and  in  a  naive  habit  of  de- 
ciding on  a  course  of  conduct  in  accord- 
ance with  reasons  entirely  his  own,  and  no 
others,  and  stubbornly  sticking  to  it. 

The  tall,  thin,  brown-faced  farmer 
stopped  his  wagon  in  a  dusty  grove  of 
scrub-oak  trees  near  the  station,  and  get- 
ting down  broke  a  bundle  of  fodder  before 
each  of  the  mules.  He  slapped  their 
necks  gently,  and  the  big  awkward  ani- 
mals rubbed  their  noses  against  his  shoul- 
der, making  away  down  in  their  throats 
the  mule's  rare  approximation  of  affec- 
tionate purring.  The  little  black  fice  dog, 
so  fat  and  aged  that  her  watery  brown 
eyes  bulged  out  of  her  faintly  gray  face, 
stood  before  the  mules  barking  in  feeble 
asthmatic  jealousy. 

"Come,  Sister,"  Old  Melschott  said, 
bending  down  and  giving  her  a  compen- 
sating pat.  ''We  go  to  the  station  now. 
Somebody    comes    to-day.     You    know, 
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hey?  So-o!  You  are  glad  already?  That 
is  good,  Sister.  Also  we  make  her  glad — 
if  we  can." 

There  was  no  sun,  and  the  cold  Decem- 
ber wind,  spiked  with  the  freezing  mois- 
ture in  the  air,  cut  Old  Melschott  to  the 
bone,  and  he  yielded  now  and  then  to  an 
attack  of  coughing.  Through  the  win- 
dow of  the  waiting-room  he  saw  a  red-hot 
stove,  but  he  stood  his  ground  outside, 
stamping  his  feet  and  rubbing  his  hands; 
for  he  had  a  vague  fear  that,  if  he  went  in- 
side, the  train  might  rush  in  and  discharge 
Myrtle  before  he  could  get  out  to  her,  so 
that  for  a  moment  she  would  be  disap- 
pointed and  worried. 

He  was  presently  proud  of  his  caution. 
A  lonely  member  of  that  tremendous  uni- 
versal army  of  train-gazers  drifted  through 
the  grove  of  trees  and  rested  his  long, 
leaning  figure  against  the  station  wall  sev- 
eral feet  away.  His  eyes  rested  fondly  on 
the  rails  in  front  of  him,  and  on  them  his 
imagination  slid  quickly  away  to  far,  mys- 
terious, fascinating  countries  beyond  the 
distant  rim  of  black  forest.  After  a  while 
he  roused  himself,  effortfully  dragging  his 
imagination  back  to  prosaic  Luling. 

"  She  goes  a-tearin'  when  she  do  come," 
he  said  grandly,  as  if  somebody  had 
questioned  the  prodigious  powers  of  the 
north-bound  '' Cannon  Ball." 

''So?"  said  Old  Melschott  uneasily. 
"But  she  always  stops  here,  ain't  it?" 

"Yeah,  she  stops — if  there's  anybody 
to  git  on  or  git  off.  But  she  don't  stop  no- 
wheres  long;  except,  I  reckon,  maybe  in 
big  cities — Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  an'  the 
like  of  them." 

The  red  stove  inside  the  waiting-room 
wasted  its  sweetness  on  desert  air,  for  the 
two  gray-bearded  men  stood  their  ground 
outside,  blowing  white  shafts  of  warm 
breath  upon  their  cold  hands,  anxiously 
awaiting  their  boyhood  sweethearts. 

The  train-gazer's  swift  sweetheart  gave 
notice,  finally,  of  her  approach.  A  dim 
whistle  came  floating  through  the  woods 
from  the  south. 

"Smith's  Crossin',"  the  ardent  gazer 
interpreted,  lifting  himself  from  against 
the  wall  of  the  station,  his  greenish-sallow 
face  all  aglow  with  excitement. 

Presently  there  came  a  series  of  louder 
whistles. 

"Cow  on  the  track,"  he  said,  listening 
in  the  strain  of  suspense  at  the  feminine 


"Cannon  Ball's"  adventurous  flight  north- 
ward. 

Then  there  were  two  short,  snorty, 
saucy  whistles. 

"Dead  cow,"  he  pronounced  with  the 
restraint  of  infallibility,  no  grief  in  his 
voice,  only  passionate  triumph. 

The  dull  roar  of  her  progress  through 
the  wooded  fiats  to  the  south  of  the  town 
was  suddenly  still. 

"She  waits  at  the  J.  P.  &  T.  T.  cross- 
in',"  said  her  lover,  mortified  that  she 
should  have  to  wait  at  a  dinky  lumber 
railroad's  intersecting  track.  But  pres- 
ently she  was  roaring  on  again  northward. 
She  sent  ahead  three  long  blasts. 

"My  God!  She's  got  a  passenger  for 
here!" 

When  the  furious  little  engine  stopped, 
wheezing,  panting,  clanking,  in  front  of 
the  Luling  station,  the  gazer  ran  forward 
to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  her  dear  cyl- 
inders and  marvellous  round  wheels  that 
had  travelled  and  would  travel  so  far  be- 
yond the  rim  of  the  black  forest.  The 
station-master  rushed  out  with  a  truck  to 
the  baggage-car.  Old  Melschott,  caught 
in  this  tidal  wave  of  activity,  went  racing 
along  the  two  passenger-cars  looking 
eagerly  up  at  the  faces  staring  out  of  the 
windows. 

"Fred!"  He  heard  it  back  of  him, 
and  turning,  saw  Myrtle  standing  by  the 
steps  of  the  first  coach.  Going  toward 
her,  he  wondered  whether  he  had  a  right 
to  kiss  her. 

"Hello,  Fred,"  she  said  when  he  came 
up  to  her.  Her  voice  was  hardly  above  a 
whisper,  and  she  was  scrutinizing  his  face 
anxiously.  "How  is  your  cold,  Fred?" 
She  merely  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"Are  you  doin'  anything  for  that  cough, 
Fred?" 

"Hel-lo,  Myrtle!"  Old  Melschott  al- 
most shouted,  beaming  upon  her.  "Ach, 
me?  I  am  fine.  How  are  you?  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  again.  Myrtle.  You  are 
good  for  the  sore  eyes.  You  look  fine, 
Myrtle,  finer  as  ever.  See !  Sister  is  glad 
also.     See  how  she  yump  up.  Myrtle?  " 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  feebly  frol- 
icking little  dog,  twisting  her  mouth  into 
a  faint  smile,  the  faded  blonde  woman 
handed  him  her  suit-case  and  stood  by  his 
side,  intent  on  getting  away  from  the  sta- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  They  hurried 
toward  the  wagon,  leaving  the  forlorn 
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train-gazer  sadly  watching  his  fiery  little    clear-cut  figure  of  which  she — and  he — 

sweetheart  getting  in  motion  to  leave  him.    had  been  so  proud.     And  there  was  an  in- 

On  the  way  out  to  the  grove  of  trees,    definite  slovenliness  about  her  clothes  and 
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Old  Melschott  noticed,  sorrowfully,  that 
Myrtle's  pale  hair  was  getting  gray,  that 
her  skin  was  sallow,  that  there  were  baggy 
puffs  under  her  big  blue  eyes,  and  that  a 
flabby  fatness  was  breaking,  here  and 
there,   the  clean  lines  of  that  splendid 


hands  and  hair  that  surprised  him.  He 
had  thought  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pened Myrtle  would  always  be  fastidi- 
ously tidy.  He  wondered  what  kind  of 
work  she  had  been  doing  since  she  and 
Luther  had  gone  their  separate  ways. 
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But  he  determined  not  to  let  her  see 
that  he  was  disappointed.  Anyway,  if 
she  stayed  on  the  farm  long,  she  would 
have  a  chance  to  pick  up.  Maybe  she 
only  needed  a  rest — yes,  he  was  sure  of  it — 
to  become  the  massive  but  magnificent 
Myrtle  of  the  old  days.  And  he  was  glad 
that  she  would  not  need  to  do  the  cooking, 
or  the  washing,  or  any  hard  work. 

But  he  was  not  talking  enough.  "At- 
tention, Friedrich!"  he  shouted  in  his 
mind  to  himself.  "You  say  somethings 
now,  or  she  sees  that  you  see  and  be 
pained." 

"Look,  Myrtle!"  he  said  enthusiastic- 
ally, pointing  to  the  two  mules.  "See 
Kit  and  Lucy;  yust  the  same,  yust  the 
same  as  when " 

"I  ran  away,  like  a  dog." 

"Ach,  no,  Myrtle;  I  say  as  when  we 
bought  them — except  a  little  older." 

"Five  years  older,  Fred,  five  years. 
They  were  three  then.  It  don't  seem  like 
mules  change  their  looks  much,  as  peo- 
ple do.  They  go  on  gettin'  old  without 
nobody  noticin'  it,  then  they  die." 

There  was  something  disturbing  in  the 
brittle  yet  faintly  tremulous  tone  of  the 
big  blonde  woman,  who  was  wont  to  be 
so  independent  and  self-reliant;  and  Old 
Melschott  hurried  to  help  her  into  the 
wagon  and  wrap  her  up  warmly  in  a  blan- 
ket. When  she  had  convinced  him,  final- 
ly, that  she  was  comfortable,  he  smiled 
up  at  her,  rubbed  his  hands  happily  to- 
gether, muttered  "So"  several  times  as  if 
the  first  stage  in  a  joyous  undertaking  had 
been  satisfactorily  achieved,  and  bustled 
around  hitching  up  the  traces  and  wagon- 
tongue  that  had  been  let  down  for  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  mules  during  their 
wait. 

Presently  he  was  up  on  the  seat  beside 
her,  Sister  and  the  trunk  were  in  the  back 
part  of  the  wagon,  and  the  journey  home 
had  begun.  He  noticed  fearfully  that 
Myrtle  scrupulously  kept  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  Ijetween  him  and  her.  He  remem- 
bered the  night,  twenty-two  years  before, 
when  he  had  brought  her  home  from  the 
wedding  in  the  church.     That  night ! 

He  wondered  if  Myrtle  had  heard  any- 
thing about  Lydia.  Only  three  letters 
had  passed  between  him  and  Myrtle:  the 
one,  a  month  before,  in  which  she  had  said 
that  she  had  been  by  herself  for  nearly 
four  years  and  that  she  was  homesick;  his 


answer  telling  her  that  his  house  was  al- 
ways open  to  her,  that  he  would  welcome 
her,  and  that  she  must  not  hesitate  to 
send  for  money  if  she  needed  it,  because  he 
had  done  even  better  than  usual  on  the 
farm  in  the  past  few  years;  and  then  the 
third,  in  which  she  had  merely  stated 
when  and  by  what  train  she  would  arrive. 
He  had  said  nothing  about  Lydia.  He 
had  been  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  tell  of 
her  in  a  letter.  It  would  be  better,  he  had 
thought,  to  wait  until  he  and  Myrtle  met 
at  the  station. 

Nor  could  he  say  anything  now.  He 
would  wait  until  they  were  all  three  to- 
gether. His  uneasiness  was  growing.  The 
dread  of  having  made  a  horrible,  foolish 
mistake  that  might  hurt  both  Lydia  and 
Myrtle  was  pressing  heavier  on  him  every 
minute.  It  occurred  to  him  that  some  of 
the  gossiping  neighbors  might  have  found 
out  Myrtle's  address  and  written  to  her. 
He  wished  that  she  would  not  sit  so  far 
away  from  him,  and  so  straight  and  silent 
and  hard.  But  he  must  say  something. 
He  braced  himself. 

"Myrtle!" 

"Yes?" 

"You  look  fine,  finer  as  ever." 

"Don't,  Fred,  please!"  Raising  her 
right  hand  in  her  old  imperial  manner,  she 
swept  his  words  away.  He  could  not 
compel  himself  to  attempt  the  conversa- 
tion again.  He  waited,  once  more  mak- 
ing desperate  efforts  to  visualize  the 
meeting  of  the  passionate  Myrtle  and  the 
gentle  Lydia. 

A  mile  below  the  station  the  wagon 
rolled  out  into  the  gray  sandy  road  leading 
to  the  farm,  twenty  miles  southward. 
Suddenly  the  big,  shabby  woman  faced 
around  to  him,  forcing  an  aching,  waver- 
ing smile  upon  her  lips  alone. 

"Fred,  how  many  other  old  stray  cats 
an'  dogs  an'  things  have  you  got  around 
the  place  now?  I  remember  you  used  to 
take  in  ever'thing  that  come  along." 

"No  cats  an'  dogs.  Myrtle,  no  tramp 
ones."  He  took  up  the  conversation 
quickly,  glad  to  drag  his  mind  for  a  mo- 
ment away  from  the  terrifying  problem 
drawing  closer  every  time  the  mules  took 
a  step.  "But  I  been  afraid  about  Sister. 
She  gets  old.  Myrtle,  and  weak.  Some- 
times, at  night,  she  wakes  me  up  trying 
to  get  her  breath,  there  by  the  foot  of  the 
bed.     Her  lungs  and  nose  get  all  stopped 
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I'm  goin'  to  run  down  to  the  boat-landin'  to  see  the  lake.     1  got  to  have  a  look 
at  it  this  minute." — Page  540. 
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up,  so  the  breath  must  fight  its  way  out 
and  in.  But  I  buy  some  Hniment  that 
helps  her  over  the  hard  places  when  I 
get  up  and  rub  it  on  her." 

'' Dear  little  Sister! "  The,  faded, 
blonde  woman  looked  back  at  the  old  dog 
lying  on  some  fodder  in  the  rear  of  the 
wagon.  Having  heard  her  name  spoken. 
Sister  lifted  her  bulging,  watery  eyes  and 
wagged  her  tail  weakly  in  the  dry  corn 
leaves.  "  Yes,"  the  woman  went  on,  "  she 
is  gittin'  old — too." 

''Also,"  the  farmer  hurried  to  say,  in 
order  to  keep  going  the  safe  conversation, 
"your  red  game  rooster,  Myrtle,  he 
breaks  his  leg  off,  the  left  one.  It  gets 
caught  in  the  garden  gate,  he  snatches  it 
off  before  I  get  to  him.  I  make  him  a 
wooden  one,  and  now  he  lives  and  walks 
and  fights  like  the  sarrie  little  red  devil 
yet." 

"He's  gittin'  on,  too,  then.  He  was  a 
year  old  when " 

Old  Melschott's  strategic  enthusiasm 
about  the  rooster  was  lost.  She  asked  no 
questions  about  her  favorite  young  roost- 
er, nor  about  any  others  down  there  at 
home  among  the  animals  about  which  it 
was  so  safe  to  talk.  The  woman  beside 
him  had  again  lapsed  into  brooding  inat- 
tention. Her  rough,  red,  ungloved  hands 
lay  folded  in  her  lap.  The  wagon  was 
getting  well  out  in  the  country  now,  and 
she  was  staring  straight  ahead  of  her 
down  the  gray  ribbon  of  road  waver- 
ing through  the  forest.  The  cold  wind 
wrenched  savagely  at  the  few  old  dead 
leaves  yet  clinging  frantically  to  their 
trees. 

"Myrtle,  are  you  cold?"  asked  Old 
Melschott  after  a  while.  "I  think  I  feel 
you  shiver." 

"No,  I  ain't  cold,  Fred." 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"No." 

"  Better  let  me  get  out  and  make  a  fire 
by  the  road  here,  Myrtle.  It  is  long  after 
twelve  o'clock  now.  I  got  some  lunch  for 
us  in  that  tin  bucket  down  there  in  the 
wagon  by  your  suit-case.  Then  you  could 
get  warm,  and  eat  at  the  same  time.  What 
do  you  say,  Myrtle?" 

"Fred,  I  want  to  git  home." 

She  fell  again  into  silence,  her  eyes 
greedily  watching  the  road  unrolling  in 
front  of  her.  Old  Melschott  clucked  the 
mouse-colored  mules  into  a  jingling  trot. 


Gradually  the  road  was  rising  out  of  the 
timbered  lowlands.  The  swamp-oaks  and 
stunted  cypresses  were  giving  way  to 
taller  and  taller  pines. 

All  at  once  the  drooping  woman  raised 
her  head,  her  muscles  instantly  straining 
tight  as  if  to  help  her  eyes  to  see  and  her 
ears  to  hear.  A  long  black  wedge  of  wild 
ducks  slid  swiftly  across  the  sunless  sky, 
trailing  their  far  faint  whisper  of  winter 
across  the  fields  and  woods. 

"This  ain't  the  first  time  I  been  home- 
sick, Fred,"  she  said  in  a  level  monotone 
as  if  she  were  merely  continuing  an  old, 
old  conversation.  "But  I  never  could 
git  up  spunk  enough  to  write  to  you, 
Fred,  before.  It  wasn't  fair  to  you,  it 
seemed  like;  an'  it  ain't  fair  now,  neither; 
but " 

"I  am  mighty  glad  you  come  back, 
Myrtle." 

"When  we  left  that  night,  Fred,  we 
started  straight  for  New  Orleans.  After 
two  weeks  down  there  I  never  seen  no 
more  of  Luther.  I  went  my  way,  he  his'n. 
He  was  no  good,  nohow.  My  God,  Fred, 
how  could  I — !  Ne'mind  that,  though, 
ne'mind  that.  Well,  I  had  to  git  some- 
thin'  to  do.  It  was  hard  to  find,  work 
was,  Fred,  at  first;  an'  I  got  homesick 
right  then,  Fred." 

"Myrtle !" 

"  But  I  jes'  couldn't  write,  not  much,  not 
a  whole  letter.  We  sneaked  away  that 
night  an'  got  out  of  Luling  on  that  early 
mawnin'  train  for  New  Orleans.  Nobody 
that  knowed  us  never  seen  us.  I  had  a 
woman  in  the  boardin'-house  where  I  was 
to  subscribe  for  the  Luling  Phonograph,  so 
as  I  could  git  the  news  from  home  with- 
out nobody  knowin'  where  I  was. 

"Fred,  I  seen  that  little  piece  you  had 
the  correspondent  from  our  Sue  Belle  Lake 
section  put  in,  sayin'  Mrs.  Melschott  was 
gone  to  Maine,  where  her  grandmother 
was  sick.  Then  I  seen  the  others  that 
said  I  had  to  stay  with  her  a  while  longer 
to  nurse  her,  because  she  had  done  become 
a  chronic  invalid,  an'  had  no  other  rela- 
tives, an'  was  so  sick  she  couldn't  be 
moved.  Because  you  done  that  so  soon 
after  we  left,  Fred,  I  knowed  if  I  come 
back  it  would  'a'  been  all  right  with 
you. 

"An'  because  you  done  that,  I  'lowed, 
too,  that  I  could  come  on  home  without 
nobody  knowin'  what  had  been  done  by 
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me  to  you.  I  cain't  tell  you,  Fred,  how  an'  took  what  talkin'  was  comin'  to  me 
many  times  I  set  down  to  write  a  letter,  from  the  neighbors  when  they  found  out, 
but  I  never  could  bear  to  finish  it,  before,    jes'  to  be  near  home,  our  home,  Fred. 


"  An' you  rf'^  need  me  now,  Fred,  don't  you?" — Page  541. 


It  wasn't  fair  to  you,  it  seemed  like;  an'    Things  down  there  in  New  Orleans  was 


it  ain't  fair  now,  neither;  but- 

"I  am  mighty  glad  you  come  back, 
Myrtle." 

"If  my  folks  hadn't  'a'  died  before  I 
left    I    would    'a'    come    back    to    them 


all  the  time  remindin'  me;  it  seemed  like 
ever'  day  somethin^  would  set  me  to 
thinkin'  back  an'  forwards. 

"They  eat  a  lot  of  lish  down  there, 
Fred;  an'  I — I  cooked  in  a  restaurant  for 
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over  a  year — I  never  fried  one  but  I 
thought  of  them  we  used  to  ketch  out  of 
Sue  Belle  Lake  right  there  in  front  of  our 
house.  They  never  tasted  as  good  as  our 
fish,  Fred. 

'/  In  the  summers  it  was  awful  hot  down 
there,  a  lot  hotter  than  it  is  up  here;  an' 
the  mosquitoes  are  terribul.  Our  mos- 
quitoes up  here  ain't  nigh  as  bad  as  them, 
Fred.  They  have  two  kinds.  The  wind 
blows  one  kind  up  from  the  Gulf;  then  it 
turns  around  an'  blows  another  kind  in 
from  the  swamps  behind  the  city.  Both 
are  mighty  bad.  Sometimes  in  the  sum- 
mer I'd  have  to  set  up  in  bed  an'  fan  an' 
fan  'em  off  me,  though  we  did  have  mos- 
quito bars.  I'd  jes'  set  there  a-fannin'  an' 
a-fannin'  an'  a-wishin'  I  was  home,  Fred." 

''Myrtle,  please!"  Old  Melschott 
raised  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  some- 
thing, and  turned  his  head  away. 

''  They  ain't  got  no  trees  like  ours,  Fred, 
down  there.  Them  squatty  little  pa'ms 
settin'  around  ever'where  made  me  want 
to  see  an'  listen  to  our  old  tall  pines  again. 
Fred,  if  a  body  puts  his  hands  over  both 
ears,  he  can  hear,  any  time,  how  the  pines 
sound  away  up  in  their  top  branches 
where  the  wind  is  always  blowin'.  I 
reckon  it's  the  blood  always  runnin'  in  the 
veins  does  it,  Fred,  like  the  wind  is  always 
blowin'  through  the  branches  away  up 
yonder.  I  reckon  I  ain't  a  cryin'  kind  of 
woman,  Fred,  but  sometimes,  in  the  res- 
taurant an'  the  laundry  an'  the  other 
places  where  I  worked,  when  I  would  close 
my  eyes  an'  put  my  hands  over  my  ears 
an'  hear  the  wind  in  the  pines,  I'd  jes' 
have  to  do  it. 

"I  kept  The  Phonograph  comin'  in 
somebody  else's  name  all  the  time,  except 
for  about  three  months  las'  summer.  Al- 
ways after  Christmas  times  I'd  see  that 
the  correspondents  from  all  the  little  set- 
tlements out  in  the  woods  were  sayin', 
'Ploughin'  is  the  order  of  the  day  now,' 
or  'Ever'body  is  plan  tin'  corn,'  or  'There 
seems  to  be  a  good  stand  of  cotton.' 
Then  I'd  remember  how  it  all  looked  an' 
felt  up  here  in  the  spring.  I  always  did 
like  spring,  Fred,  better  than  any  other 
time." 

"Myrtle !" 

"Many  a  time  of  nights,  Fred,  when 
I'd  git  home,  in  January  an'  February 
an'  March,  I'd  jes'  set  by  myself  in  my 
room  a-thinkin'  backward  and  forward. 


Seemed  like  I  could  jes'  see  the  field  back 
of  our  house  by  Sue  Belle  Lake  all  ploughed 
up  a-waitin'  for  the  seed;  so  clean  an' 
black  an'  fresh,  lookin'  like  it  wanted  the 
sun  to  shine  on  it  an'  the  seed  to  drop  in 
it  an'  the  rain  to  fall  on  it.  An'  I  could 
see  the  chickins  an'  the  turkeys  runnin' 
over  the  rows  huntin'  for  bugs  an'  things. 
An'  I  could  smell  the  land;  an'  hear  you 
say,  'Gee,  Kit,  gee.'  In  the  spring  up 
here  it  always  seemed  like  ever'body  an' 
ever'thing  was  havin'  a  good  time. 

"Yeah,  Fred,  I  knowed  all  about  our 
Sue  Belle  Lake  section  that  a  body 
could  git  out  of  The  Phonograph.  I 
bound  I  can  tell  you  the  names  the  girls 
put  at  the  end  of  their  pieces  about  our 
settlement.  'Twinkle  Star'  wrote  it  up 
for  over  a  year.  Then  'Bright  Eyes' 
done  it  for  nearly  two.  Since  then  'Old 
Maid'  took  it,  an'  has  been  doin'  it  ever 
since. 

"An'  I  watched  The  Phonograph  clost, 
Fred,  to  see  if  you  got  sick,  or  anything. 
Last  year  I  came  mighty  nigh  rushin' 
home  regardless.  'Old  Maid'  wrote  in 
her  'Sue  Belle  Notes'  a  piece  about  you 
like  this:  'Mr.  Fred  Melschott  is  on  the 
sick  list.'  But  I  done  been  away  so  long 
then  that— ^  An'  I  didn't  know  if  some- 
body else  wasn't  in  my —  Anyhow,  I 
waited;  an'  then  the  next  week  'Old 
Maid'  said:  'Mr.  Fred  Melschott  is  up  an' 
out  again.  He  said  it  was  jes'  a  small  cold 
with  a  hackin'  cough.' 

"An'  ever'  winter  I'd  git  skeered  about 
you,  Fred,  an'  your  cough.  Whenever  I'd 
hear  the  wild  ducks  flyin'  acrost  the  sky 
givin'  the  sign  of  winter  comin',  I'd  say 
to  myself,  'Now  Fred  will  be  ketchin' 
cold  again  an'  havin'  that  nasty  little 
old  cough,  because  he  wonH  take  keer 
of  hisself.'  You  know  you  won't  take 
keer  of  yourself,  Fred,  less'n  somebody 
makes " 

"Ach,  Myrtle,  I  been  all  right,"  he  in- 
terrupted to  reassure  her,  "somebody 
makes " 

He  stopped  suddenly.  He  was  com- 
mitting the  mistake  he  most  feared.  He 
did  not  dare  look  at  the  woman  there  on 
the  seat  beside  him.  He  felt  that  she 
was  drawing  even  farther  away  from  him 
than  she  had  been,  and  that  she  was 
shrinking  up  in  the  dingy  black  dress  that 
covered  her. 

"Who,  Fred?"    Her  voice,  in  pitiful 
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disproportion  to  her  size,  crept  around  her 
shoulder  to  him.  ''Who  is  it,  Fred?  Do 
I  know  her?  I  thought,  comin'  home, 
that  if  anybody  had  taken  my  place — 
But  then  I  was  shore  no  one  had,  because 
I  watched  The  Phonograph  so  clost  an'  I 
never  seen  nothin'  about  it.  Seems  like 
I'd  'a'  seen  it  in  the  paper  if  anything  had 
happened. 

"But  then  maybe  it  was  in  them  three 
months  that  I  never  seen  The  Phonograph 
at  all.  I  told  you  I  had  watched  all  the 
time  except  for  about  three  months.  That 
was  las'  summer.  That  was  while  I  was 
in  the  hospital  sick  with  typhoid  fever.  I 
had  a  terribul  time,  Fred.  I  was  in  the 
charity  part  of  the  hospital.  They  looked 
like  they  kind  of  got  tired  of  me  after  the 
fever  was  gone,  but  it  didn't  seem  some- 
how like  I  could  git  my  stren'th  back  so  as 
I  could  go  out  an'  work.  It  hurt,  Fred, 
not  to  be  wanted,  an'  a  body  bound  to 
stay,  anyhow.  Ne'  mind  that,  though; 
ne'  mind  that — now.     Who  is  she,  Fred?  " 

He  felt  her  waiting.  He  decided  to  tell 
her  all  about  Lydia  at  once:  how  it  had 
come  about;  how  he  had  been  lonesome, 
and  had  not  heard  from  her,  and  could  get 
no  track  of  her ;  and  how  though  no  one  else 
could  fill  all  the  place  left  vacant  by  her, 
still —  No,  he  couldn't  tell  her  yet.  He 
knew  he  could  not  manage  the  words 
rightly.  He  would  mix  things  up.  Myr- 
tle would  likely  as  not  jump  out  of  the 
wagon  and  disappear  again,  going  into 
more  unnecessary  hardships.  She  was  like 
that. 

He  recollected  what  she  had  just  said 
about  having  been  sick,  and  not  getting 
her  strength  back.  No,  he  would  not 
take  the  slightest  chance  until  he  had  to; 
he  would  wait ;  that  would  be  best.  Lydia, 
he  knew,  would  meet  her  more  than  half- 
way. He  knew  now  how  much  Myrtle 
loved  the  old  place  down  there  by  the 
lake,  and  all  the  woods  and  waters  around 
it.  Maybe  when  they  were  all  three  to- 
gether, when  she  was  back  home,  it  would 
come  out  straight.  Anyway,  there  was 
nothing  to  lose  by  waiting;  there  might  be 
in  telling  now.  But  how  to  hold  her  off 
in  the  meantime?  He  must  think  that 
out  quickly. 

"Who  is  she,  Fred?"  He  heard  her 
voice  ask  it  again.  "Why  didn't  you 
write  me?  Why  did  you  let  me  come 
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back,  like  a'  old  stray  dog.  It's  charity, 
it's  hard,  when  a  body  ain't  needed,  when 
she  cain't  do  nothin'.  Stop  the  wagin, 
Fred.  I'm  goin'  back  to  town,  back  to 
New  Orleans.     I  ain't  goin'  home." 

"Why,  it's  only  old  Ann  Weaver,"  he 
hurried  to  say.  That  was  half  the  truth, 
anyway.  "You  remember,  Myrtle,  the 
old  negro  couple  that  rented  a  little  piece 
of  the  Leete  place  next  to  ours.  Two 
years  ago  Simon  dies,  an'  old  Ann  is 
homeless.  She  is  sixty-five  then;  the 
cabin  in  our  back  yard  is  empty;  and 
so " 

"You  took  her  in,  of  course.  Oh, 
Fred!" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a 
touch  of  tenderness  that  made  him  trem- 
ble. He  knew  that  she  was  looking 
proudly  at  him.  The  undertaking  ahead 
of  him  was  looming  larger  and  more  dread- 
ful every  minute. 

"Well,  now  I'll  look  after  her,  Fred. 
She  must  be  old  an'  weak  now,  an'  I'll 
make  it  all  up  to  her,  Fred.  Would  she 
make  you  go  to  bed  when  you  had  a  cold  ? 
Could  she,  Fred?" 

"Yes,  she  could." 

"Well,  anyway,  I  notice  you've  got  a 
little  cough  right  now.  But  then  she's  so 
old;  I  reckon  she  done  the  best  she  could. 
An'  I'll  more'n  make  it  up  to  her,  Fred." 

"You  will  rest  yourself.  Myrtle.  You 
been  working  too  hard.  Why  didn't  you 
write  sooner?  You  been  sick.  I  been 
thinking  it  was  good  that  the  cooking  and 
everything  could  go  on  being  done  just  as 
it  has,  lately.  And  you  can  rest  and  en- 
joy yourself.  You  are  tired,  a  little.  I 
can  see  it  now,  though  I  couldn't  at  first." 

"Yes,  maybe  I  am  tired,  Fred,  jes'  a 
little.  But  I  am  well  an'  strong  now.  I 
want  to  work.  I  been  settin'  out  in  my 
mind  all  the  things  I'm  a-goin'  to  do.  I 
aim  to  make  up  for  the  time  I  been  gone, 
Fred.  I  don't  want  my  place  filled,  none 
of  it." 

The  wagon  had  reached  the  crest  of  a 
sandy  land  ridge,  and  the  cold  wind  of  the 
late  afternoon  cut  across  the  two  big  fig- 
ures on  the  high  spring-seat.  Old  Mel- 
schott  tried  to  smother  a  slight  attack  of 
coughing. 

"There!"  said  his  watchful  companion, 
almost  exultantly.  "Iknowedit.  You've 
got  to  stay  in  bed  all  day  to-morrow,  an' 
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I'll  make  you  hot  lemonades.  You  see, 
Fred,  if  you  will  only  stay  in  bed  one  day 
we  can  git  a  good  enough  holt  on  that 
cold  to  strangle  it.  Oh,  yes,  we  can;  we 
used  to,  you  know.  If  you  don't,  though, 
you  know  it  will  hang  on  an'  on  till  warm 
weather  comes." 

''Ach,  Myrtle,  I  am  all  right!" 

*'  Yes,  that's  what  you  always  say.  Do 
you  know  why  I  wrote  that  letter,  Fred, 
at  last?  It  was  because  I  seen  that  what 
'Old  Maid'  wrote  about  you  in  The  Pho- 
nograph: 'Mr.  Fred  Melschott  is  on  the 
sick  list  with  a  cough  an'  a  cold.'  I 
waited  a  w^ek,  but  she  never  said  you  had 
got  rid  of  it.  Then  I  heard  the  wild  ducks 
flyin'  acrost  the  sky.  So  I  wrote;  I 
couldn't  he'p  it  this  time.  That  was  over 
a  month  ago,  an'  that  cough  is  still  with 
you.  Won't  you  do  what  I  say — jes'  to 
kind  of  please  me,  Fred?"  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm  appealingly. 

"Yes,  I  will,  then."  But  he  had  a 
shuddering  suspicion  that  the  next  day  he 
would  be  driving  her  back  to  town. 

At  sundown  the  wagon  was  turning  out 
of  the  main  road  into  the  by-road  leading 
to  the  Sue  Belle  Lake  neighborhood, 
three  miles  east.  There  would  be  no 
more  farms  now  until  the  edge  of  the  set- 
tlement was  reached.  Above  the  road  the 
gigantic  pines  leaned  over,  touched,  and 
whispered  to  the  passing  night  wind. 

"Fred!"  said  the  woman  by  his  side 
after  a  long  silence. 

"Yes,  Myrtle?" 

"I  won't  never  need  to  put  my  hands 
over  my  ears  to  hear  the  pines  no  more." 

"I  hope  not,  Myrtle." 

It  was  after  dark  when  the  sure-footed 
mules,  turning  a  sharp  bend  in  the  wood- 
ed road,  swung  into  view  four  little  golden 
squares  of  light  against  the  black  curtain 
of  night.  Old  Melschott  was  trying  des- 
perately to  visualize  what  would  happen 
within  the  next  hour  behind  those  win- 
dows. The  woman  beside  him,  whom  he 
could  but  dimly  see  now,  was  trying 
happily  to  visualize  all  the  things  she 
would  do  in  that  house  to  make  up  for  the 
four  hideous  years  gone  by.  Old  Mel- 
schott heard  her  whisper  something. 

"What  is  it.  Myrtle?" 

"Nothin',  Fred.     I  jes'  said,  'Home!'" 

At  the  front  gate  a  negro  boy  stood  wait- 
ing to  take  charge  of  the  wagon  and  team, 

"I  heard  you  all  comin',  Mr.  Fred,"  he 


explained.  "Aunt  Ann  say  to  tell  you  all 
supper  is  ready,  an'  ef  you  all  don't  come 
right  away  the  biscuits  will  be  ruint  an' 
there'll  be  trouble  from  her  then.  That's 
what  she  say.  You  know  how  she  is,  Mr. 
Fred.  I  done  made  a  whoppin'  big  fire  in 
the  dinin'-room,  like  you  tole  me  to." 

When  the  farmer  had  helped  the  trem- 
ulous, excited  woman  down  from  the  seat 
she  started  away  from  him.  "You  go  on 
in,  Fred,  please,"  she  said.  "I'm  goin'  to 
run  down  to  the  boat-landin'  to  see  the 
lake.  I  got  to  have  a  look  at  it  this  min- 
ute, some  kind  of  a  look,  even  if  it  is  dark. 
I'll  be  right  back." 

She  moved  off  down  the  descending 
path,  disappearing  quickly  in  the  dark. 

"Oh,  Fred!"  she  called  back. 

"Yes,  Myrtle?  Don't  stay  long.  It's 
a  good  supper;  all  the  things  you  like  best 
— turtle-soup,  roast  wild  duck,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, cider " 

"Blow  the  old  deer  horn,  Fred,  when 
you  want  me  right  bad." 

Answering  three  long  blasts,  anxious 
blasts,  of  the  horn  fifteen  minutes  later, 
she  came  back  up  the  hill,  and  found  Old 
Melschott  waiting  by  the  front-yard  gate. 

"I  get  uneasy.  Myrtle,"  he  said. 

"About  me,  Fred?  Shucks,  the  lake 
wouldn't  hurt  me.  I  kind  of  feel  like  no- 
body an'  nothin'  would  hurt  me  to-night. 
Did  you  worry  about  me,  shore  'nough, 
Fred?" 

She  slid  her  arm  into  his,  and  they 
walked  up  the  path  toward  the  golden 
lights,  as  closely  as  on  that  other  night 
twenty-two  years  before  when  they  were 
married. 

There  were  three  places  set  on  the  din- 
ing-room table.  Old  Melschott  remained 
inactive  before  the  steaming  tureen  of 
turtle-soup ;  he  kept  tapping  softly  on  the 
table  with  the  end  of  a  fork,  and  waiting 
and  listening. 

"We  have  company,  Fred?"  asked  the 
woman  across  the  table,  looking  hard  at 
him. 

"She  comes  now."      He  stood  up. 

There  were  light  footsteps  in  the  ad- 
joining spare  room.  The  door  opened 
and  a  small  white  hand  came  feeling 
around  the  jamb.  Then  a  little  girl  came 
out  into  the  light,  standing  up  very 
straight  to  maintain  her  precarious  bal- 
ance, tilting  her  chin  up  and  shaking  her 
head  as  if  the  mist  of  black  hair  about 
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her  forehead  and  temples  were  impeding 
her  steady  gray  eyes. 

''Uncle  Fred?"  she  called. 

''Yes,  Lydia." 

Reassured,  she  moved  along  the  wall, 
and  stopped,  and  walked  straight  across 
the  room  to  the  table,  facing  them  in- 
stinctively in  the  right  direction. 

"An'  so  this  is  Aunt  Myrtle,"  she  said, 
"lam  afraid.  Uncle  is  afraid.  Maybe 
you  won't  like  me.     I  am  blind." 

The  big  blonde  woman  slipped  out  of 
her  chair  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  the  little  girl  walked  forward 
and  put  her  arms  around  her  neck. 

"You  like  me,  then,  Aunt  Myrtle," 
pronounced  Lydia,  finally.  "I  see  it  in 
your  arms  when  you  hug  me  that  way.  I 
like  you,  too.  See,  uncle,  she  likes  me, 
so  I  won't  have  to  try  hard,  like  you  said 
for  me  to  do,  to  make  her  do  it." 

"So-o!"  said  Old  Melschott,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  triumphantly.  "Also 
Lydia  makes  you  like  her.  Myrtle?  I  am 
glad.  I  been  afraid.  I  think  all  the  time 
you  hate  children.  And  my  little  Lydia 
— ach,  I  like  her,  Myrtle,  I  like  her,  too. 
So-o !  And  I  thought  you  did  not  like ' ' 


Oh,  Fred!     If  we'd  'a'  had  one,  then 


"  You  remember  her.  Myrtle.  She  is 
Nick  Jamison's  Lydia,  across  the  lake. 
Last  summer  he  dies,  then  they  are  send- 
ing her  away  to  an  asylum,  she  is  only  ten 
years  old,  so  I  ask  for  her.  Also  last 
month  when  you  write  I  am  afraid,  so 
afraid.  Ach!  but  now  my  little  Lydia 
makes  you  like  her,  so  quick,  so  quick.  I 
been  afraid.     I  am  glad." 

"Fred!"  the  kneeling  woman  called 
across  the  little  girl's  shoulder. 

"Yes?" 

"An'  you  do  need  me  now,  Fred,  don't 
you?" 

"Ach,  Myrtle,  you  see!  We  all  need 
one  another.  I  been  afraid.  Now  I  am 
glad.  So!  Come,  then,  Liebchen!  The 
soup  gets  cold." 

The  next  week,  in  the  "Sue  Belle 
Notes"  of  the  Luting  Phonograph,  "Old 
Maid"  said:  "Mrs.  Fred  Melschott  is  in 
our  midst  again.  She  has  been  away  in 
Maine  nursing  an  invalid  grandmother, 
who  at  last  has  passed  to  her  heavenly 
home.  Welcome  home,  Mrs.  Melschott! 
We  have  missed  you." 
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UR  speculation  in  lodgings 
we  owed  to  a  private  dis- 
cussion between  Jane  and 
Mrs.  Osborn,  at  the  hydro, 
on  the  best  means  to  keep 
husbands  resigned  and 
complacent  in  London.  Jane  had  tried  a 
London  hotel  for  me  for  three  days  and 
was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  that  pro- 
vision. To  be  sure,  there  were  other 
hotels  and  we  considered  them,  but  it  re- 
mained in  her  mind  that  Mrs.  Osborn, 
out  of  an  experience  of  several  months 
in  England,  had  concluded  to  cage  her 
learned   husband   in    lodgings,    and   she 


gradually  came  to  think  that  what  might 
suit  Osborn  would  be  as  good  a  gamble  as 
another  for  me.  So  she  got  the  address 
of  the  Osborns'  lodging-house  and  wrote 
from  Paris  and  engaged  rooms. 

The  rooms  were  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  on  Half  Moon  Street.  All  Half 
Moon  Street  seems  to  be  lodging-houses 
and  has  been  so,  I  suppose,  for  the  better 
part  of  a  hundred  years.  Ours  were  three 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  a  fairly  good 
front  living-room  with  a  fireplace  in  it,  and 
back  of  it  a  wonderfully  dingy  bedroom 
and  a  ditto  dressing-room.  It  was  a  vio- 
lent change  from  the  bright  little  modern 
hotel  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli  where  every- 
thing was  fresh  and  up  to  the  date.    Noth- 
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ing  was  up  to  the  date  in  these  lodgings. 
There  was  a  bathroom  which  had  been 
built  on  in  the  rear  at  some  period  when 
the  intrusion  of  bathrooms  on  civilization 
could  no  longer  be  ignored,  but  it  was  a 
rather  primitive  convenience.  "This  will 
never  do,"  I  thought  as  I  looked  about. 


ironed.   Anyhow,  we  would  not  move  that 
day. 

Neither  did  we  move  the  next  day. 
The  lodgings  grew  on  us.  This  is  a  fairly 
garish  world  for  travellers,  and  the  lodg- 
ings were  so  far  from  garish  that  they 
made  a  grateful  perch  from  which  to  fly 
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Nevertheless  we  had  dinner  in  our 
front  room,  and  it  was  a  sufficient  dinner 
and  agreeably  served  by  an  obliging  man. 
The  Osborns  were  next  door  and  we  went 
in  to  see  them  and  received  their  apologies 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  attract- 
ing people  of  our  luxurious  habits  and 
large  expectations  into  lodgings  so  much 
less  stylish  than  we  were.  But  theirs 
were  no  better,  or  very  little,  and  that  was 
reassuring.  We  went  home  and  tried  the 
bed.  It  was  not  pretty  but  it  developed 
no  characteristics  that  were  prejudicial  to 
sleep.  It  was  a  fairly  good  bed,  and  the 
rooms  held  our  trunks,  and  the  bacon  and 
eggs  that  I  had  for  breakfast  were  satis- 
factory and  the  coffee  was  no  worse  than 
European  coffee  in  general,  and  the  man 
Henry  was  so  attentive  and  so  obliging 
and  spoke  the  language  of  his  country  so 
much  more  precisely  and  elegantly  than 
we  did,  that  after  breakfast  a  sentiment  of 
resignation  began  to  obtain  in  my  mind, 
and  I  put  some  of  my  belongings  into 
the  bureau  drawers  in  the  dingy  dress- 
ing-room, and  negotiated  with  Henry  to 
take  my  best  hat  somewhere  and  get  it 


out  on  sallies  of  inspection.  The  soft-coal 
fire  and  The  Times  and  the  leisure  of  one's 
own  abode  were  consoling  in  the  morning, 
and  again  at  eve.  Henry  brought  me  a 
latch-key  and  that  was  homelike.  At  my 
request,  the  second  day  he  brought  vari- 
ous bottles  and  decanters  of  intoxicants 
and  ranged  them  on  the  sideboard  where 
their  mere  presence  accomplished  an  in- 
fusion of  hope  into  the  atmosphere.  Con- 
versation between  Jane  and  me  over  our 
food  was  less  restrained  than  in  a  hotel 
and  when  I  had  to  be  admonished  it 
could  be  done  without  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  nation  to  my  mistakes. 
So  altoge«ther,  and  quite  contrary  to  my 
first  expectations,  we  got  to  like  our  dingy 
lodgings  very  much,  and  for  the  perfectly 
sound  British  reasons  that  they  were  com- 
fortable, restful,  and  agreeably  private. 

Moreover,  Half  Moon  Street,  pleas- 
antly reminiscent  to  me  of  Henry  Hud- 
son and  his  river,  is  the  very  heart  of 
May  fair.  There  may  be  dingy  lodgings 
in  New  York  that  are  comfortable,  but 
there  is  no  Mayfair  in  New  York,  and  if 
there  were  the  lodging-houses  would  have 
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l)een  crowded  out  of  it  long  ago  to  make 
room  for  apartment-houses  or  something 
modern.  And  there  is  no  respected  lodg- 
ing-house habit  in  New  York  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  and  therefore  no  advertised  skill 
in  making  lodgers  who  might  be  in  hotels 
consider  that  they  are  happier  in  lodg- 
ings. 

Besides,  lodgings  are  fairly  cheap;  a 
good  deal  cheaper  than  the  best  hotels, 
and  I  guess  that  would  hardly  do  in  New 
York.  I  hear  they  are  fading  fast  out  of 
London,  too,  before  the  march  of  the  great 
ogre  improvement  that  even  London  does 
not  wholly  escape. 

I  suspect  that  the  great  charm  of  Lon- 
don for  us  Americans  is  that  it  has  not  all 
been  improved  yet,  and  is  still  consider- 
ably a  second-hand  city.  The  fine  junk- 
shop  atmosphere  of  it  was  a  poultice  to 
my  spirit.  New  York, 
what  one  sees  of  it, 
is  so  new !  Our  whole 
blessed  country  is  so 
new — so  much  newer 
than  it  was  when  I 
first  began  to  notice 
it.  It  seems  as  if 
four-fifths  of  it,  as  I 
knew  it  fifty,  forty, 
thirty  years  ago,  had 
either  been  scrapped 


bodily  and  carted  off,  or  else  altered,  re- . 
built,  piazzaed,  planted  out,  built  out,  or 
abandoned.  Who  can  have  associations 
with  anything  in  a  land  so  terribly  ex- 
posed to  improvement  as  ours  is?  What 
is  there  left  of  what  we  had  when  we  were 
young  except  the  Bible,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution, 
and  improvers  have  revised  the  first  and 
flouted  the  next  and  daily  denounce  the 
last  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  ''progress." 

Being  in  those  lodgings,  with  a  fort- 
night still  to  spare  before  we  started  back 
to  re-engage  in  the  battle  of  life,  was  hke 
camping  out  in  the  best  picture-book  in 
the  world,  free  every  morning  to  get  up 
and  go  out  and  turn  a  page  or  two.  For 
to  the  average  untutored  American  like  me 
London  is  the  best  picture-book  because 
we  start  with  more  knowledge  of  it  than 
of  any  other  great  city 
overseas.  One  begins 
to  learn  London  in 
Mother  Goose  and 
keeps  on  in  school 
and  presently  in  the 
newspaper.  We 
would  know  Jeru- 
salem in  somewhat 
the  same  way  if  it 
had  lasted  better,  but 
Jerusalem  is  con- 
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siderably  changed,   I  understand,   since 
Bible  times. 

Jane  and  I  took  our  London  very  easy 
this  time;  took  it  together  or  independ- 
ently as  happened  to  be  convenient.  We 
did  not  fill  our  time  with  engagements. 
Some  English  friends  came  in  one  day 
from  the  country  and  we  lunched  together 
and  they  took  us  to  see  some  things  that 
they  thought  well  of — the  Tate  Museum, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  We 
went  to  the  country  and  spent  a  Saturday 
with  an  Anglo-American  farmer,  and  saw 
his  marvellous  black  pigs;  we  went  to  Ox- 
ford for  a  week-end  visit,  and  on  another 
Sunday  we  went  to  Hampton  Court  with 
Cousin  Althea  after  she  had  come  to  town, 
but  for  the  most  part  we  stuck  to  London 
and  London  streets  and  did  the  thing  that 
came  to  hand  when  we  got  ready.  The 
next  best  thing  in  London  is  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  Abbey,  or  the  Tower,  or 
the  British  Museum,  according  to  taste, 
but  the  best  thing  in  London  is  London. 
The  forest  is  better  than  any  of  the  trees 
or  all  of  them.  It  was  that,  the  forest, 
that  I  most  wanted  to  see  and  get  the  feel 
of.  A  taste  for  it  is  born  in  us,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  until  my  own  generation  no 
member  of  my  family  had  gratified  it  for 
about  two  hundred  years.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  get  the  feel  of  London  again  after 
so  long.  Down  the  street  was  Piccadilly 
and  the  Green  Park  somewhat  disfigured 
by  the  reposing  bodies  of  the  unemployed 
on  the  grass;  up  the  street  and  around 
the  corner  through  Becky  Sharp's  Curzon 
Street,  was  Lansdowne  Passage  leading 
by  the  back  way  to  all  the  shops.  Why 
should  people  go  to  the  north  and  south 
poles  and  the  Amazon  when  such  a  link 
as  Lansdowne  Passage  can  be  discovered 
right  in  London?  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  that  passage.  I  liked  it  the  best  of 
any  street.  It  was  the  most  retired  and 
it  got  you  soonest  where  you  wanted 
to  go.  I  met  its  proprietor  one  morn- 
ing sweeping  out  the  leaves  and  bought  a 
right  of  way,  good  until  recalled,  for  six- 
pence. And  with  a  shilling  on  another 
day  I  placated  the  warden  of  the  Albany 
so  that  he  let  me  walk  through  that  hal- 
lowed place  where  lodged  so  many  of  the 
heroes  of  Victorian  romance.  People  still 
have  chambers  there,  especially  (though, 
I  believe,  no  longer  exclusively)  bachelors. 


It  is  nothing  to  see,  but  everything  to  re- 
member and  imagine.  Some  of  the  best 
spectacles  are  of  that  quality. 

And  there  was  St.  James  Square,  that  I 
discovered  on  the  same  day  that  I  lo- 
cated Pall  Mall— Pall  Mall  that  would  be 
nothing  much  to  look  at  if  it  were  not  for 
"the  sweet,  shady  side"  of  it  that  runs 
in  your  head  out  of  Captain  Morris's 
verse.  If  this  world  were  really  our  home 
St.  James  Square  would  be  an  admira- 
ble place  of  habitation.  A  long  three- 
story  house  in  the  corner  of  it,  with 
five  or  maybe  seven  windows  across  its 
front,  looked  particularly  desirable  to  me. 
Somebody  said  it  was  the  town  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  If  that  is  true,  and 
if,  when  I  go  to  London  again  (if  ever), 
the  duke  is  taking  lodgers,  that  is  where 
I  shall  apply  to  be  lodged. 

And  of  course,  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress  toward  real,  blown-in-the-glass 
democracy  all  dukes  may  be  letting 
lodgings  in  a  few  years.  All  through 
those  London  days  I  was  haunted  by  the 
persuasion  of  impermanency — that  I  was 
looking  at  a  show  whereof  the  revision 
was  rapidly  proceeding,  and  that  the  Day 
of  Judgment  would  be  exhibited  to  the 
spectators  on  the  next  film  but  two.  Our 
home?  This  world  our  home?  Nobody 
that  reads  the  newspapers  can  feel  that  it 
is  any  more.  The  saints  have  never  felt 
so,  and  now  even  the  sinners  must  be  com- 
ing to  a  solemn  sense  of  the  transitoriness 
of  facts.  I  kept  feeling  glad  to  be  seeing 
London  and  all  the  rest  of  England  while 
it  was  still  there;  glad  to  be  in  time  to  re- 
member the  garland  of  Greeks  around  the 
top  story  of  the  all-but-sacred  Athenaeum 
Club,  the  ''  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall " 
as  aforesaid,  the  Haymarket,  the  Em- 
bankment, the  Passage  (as  noted),  Crom- 
well's statue  which  may  hold  over  into 
kingdom-come,  the  Stock  Exchange,  ad- 
mitting with  modest  self-deprecation  that 
The  Earth  is  the  Lord's.  Why  hadn't 
our  Stock  Exchange,  so  lately  rebuilt, 
penetration  enough  to  put  up  an  admis- 
sion of  that  sort  where  the  uplift  could 
read  it?  We  have  Washington  saying  his 
prayers  on  the  steps  of  the  subtreasury, 
but  that  won't  avert  anything.  We  have 
two  vast  and  splendid  new  railroad  sta- 
tions in  New  York  and  not  a  pious  line, 
that  I  remember,  on  either  of  them.   After 
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all,  the  English  are  more  religious  than 
we  are.  They  have  always  clung  to  the 
more  lingering  forms  of  destruction,  and 
it  may  be  that  London  will  still  be  sitting 
there  getting  ready  for  the  millennium  and 
grumbling  about  it  when  New  York  has 
fetched  loose  and  is  off,  glittering  through 
space  in  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

And  it  is  a  very  nice  town  while  it 
lasts.     Oh,  yes,  delightful!    There  again 


the  rate  at  which  they  have  been  modified 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  a  whole  as- 
sortment of  new  novels  will  have  to  be 
written  to  tell  about  the  change  in  Hfe. 
It  is  recognized  that  in  our  country  money 
is  much  less  awesome  than  it  was  in  '98, 
and  that  captains  of  industry  have  shrunk 
in  their  relative  dimensions  until  they 
look  nowadays  not  so  very  much  bigger 
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in  a  hotel  .  .  .  — Page  542. 


one  remarks  the  results  of  that  process 
which  has  left  such  impressive  marks  on 
Paris:  the  process  by  which  folks  who 
know  good  things  provide  and  collect  them 
for  the  eventual  satisfaction  of  miscellane- 
ous come-af terers.  So  seems  to  have  come 
very  much  of  what  makes  London  attract- 
ive: the  great  houses  set  in  ample  spaces, 
like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  seasoned, 
weather-beaten  habitation  that  fronts  on 
Piccadilly  and  looks  as  if  it  grew  there. 
So  came  the  Wallace  Collection,  and 
doubtless  nine-tenths  of  all  the  other  col- 
lections in  London.  So  came  Hampton 
Court  and  the  places  of  that  sort,  and 
under  operation  of  death  duties  and  in- 
come taxes  devised  for  the  distribution  of 
properties,  there  must  be  a  great  deal 
more  coming  and  coming  pretty  fast.  If 
people's  ideas  about  property  continue  to 
be  modified  for  another  fifteen  years  at 


than  some  of  the  college  presidents.  I 
judge  that  the  prestige  both  of  money 
and  of  rank  have  undergone  a  correspond- 
ing shrinkage  in  England.  A  duke  is  still 
a  duke,  and  rich  people  are  still  rich,  but 
people  say,  ''How  long  will  it  last?"  and 
begin  to  examine  the  new  bases  of  esti- 
mation, and  wonder  how  far  the  pendulum 
will  swing  this  time  before  it  starts  on  its 
return.  Human  inequality  has  been  used 
to  find  its  recognized  expression  chiefly  in 
disparities  of  possessions.  Reduce  those 
disparities,  as  is  now  being  done,  and  how 
will  inequality  express  itself?  It  will  find 
ways;  no  doubt  at  all  of  that;  but  what 
will  they  be?  What  satisfactions  will 
they  yield?  What  kind  of  hereditable 
permanency  will  be  de^'ised  for  them? 
Are  the  ministers  going  to  be  great  men 
again  after  the  millionaires  and  the  peers 
have  been  levelled?    Or  are  the  ministers 
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to  give  place  to  social  workers?  A  funny 
world  this  is,  especially  just  at  present, 
and  no  more  in  London  than  elsewhere 
does  one  escape  its  humors. 

But  the  old  order  is  not  gone  yet,  and  I 
doubt  that  it  is  going  so  promptly  and 
completely  as  some  prophets  and  some 
signs  and  wonders  predict.  Habits  of 
mind  with  centuries  of  custom  behind 
them  are  pretty  stubborn  and  change  by 
slow  processes  of  modification.  Tax  laws 
and  death  duties  may  spur  them;  great 
changes  in  life  like  those  that  have  come 
with  machinery,  and  compelling  force  of 
international  competition, may  push  them 
out  of  the  ruts  they  love  and  block  return, 
but  the  final  result  is  not  eradication 
but  adjustment.  We  still  expect  more  or 
less  of  w^hat  we  are  used  to,  and  shape  our 
lives  to  that  expectation.  When  the  up- 
lift has  shot  all  its  bolts,  I  guess  some  peo- 
ple will  still  be  rich,  and  knowledge  and 
leadership  and  character  will  still  take 
toll,  and  those  who  have  less  will  still  ac- 
commodate themselves,  more  or  less,  to  the 
powers  or  wishes  or  needs  of  those  who 
have  more.  With  the  command  that  men 
now  have  of  the  forces  of  nature  there  is 
no  visible  limit  to  production.  Improve- 
ment in  the  intelligence  and  condition 
of  the  mass  of  men  anywhere  must  natu- 
rally increase  production  and  that  means 
increased  wealth,  so  that  a  better  distri- 
bution may  reasonably  result  in  there 
being  so  much  more  to  distribute  that 
even  apparent  losers  by  the  change  may 
make  up  their  losses.  Immensely  benef- 
icent are  the  compulsions  of  need.  Peo- 
ple seem  to  develop  only  just  so  much 
sense  and  energy  as  they  must  to  enable 
them  to  live  as  well  as  they  are  used  to  or 
a  little  better.  How  much  new  sense  and 
energy  the  prospect  of  want  and  the  Ger- 
man competition  may  develop  in  the 
English  is  something  worth  waiting  to 
see.  They  have  all  the  modern  tools  of 
hand  and  brain,  and  know  how  to  use 
them,  and  severally  and  collectively  they 
will  not  lose  their  place  in  the  world  with- 
out a  hard  try  to  keep  it. 

The  Anglo-American  farmer  whom  we 
went  to  visit — English  father,  Boston 
mother,  and  American  wife — had  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  mostly  flints,  which 
produced  wonderful  black  pigs,  as  men- 
tioned, and  cows  and  other  crops.    Our 


friend's  house  was  new  and  had  plumbing 
in  it,  but  the  land  was  old  and  had  habits 
which  he  gave  himself  faithfully  to  ful- 
fil. After  lunch  he  put  on  flannels  and 
spent  all  the  afternoon  with  a  team  of  his 
employees  playing  cricket  against  a  team 
of  somebody  else's  men.  Wages  were 
low,  I  thought,  on  that  farm — fifteen  to 
twenty  shillings  a  week — but  there  went 
with  them,  besides  I  don't  know  what 
house  and  garden  privileges,  this  possibil- 
ity of  cricket  if  one  was  good  enough. 
The  cricket  was  nice.  There  was  after- 
noon tea  in  a  tent — another  edifying  hab- 
it. Our  friend  gave  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  seemed  to  do  it  with  ability.  He 
had  forty  or  fifty  laborers  and  farm-hands, 
and  said  he  didn't  run  behind  much  on 
farming  operations.  I  judged  that  what 
he  had  really  bought  with  those  flinty 
acres  was  the  privilege  of  organizing  life 
for  two  or  three  hundred  persons.  That 
seemed  a  fairly  agreeable  form  of  social 
service  if  one  could  afford  it.  His  pigs 
were  beautiful,  but  the  real  crop  that  his 
acres  yielded,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was 
farm-hands'  families;  the  pigs  and  cows 
and  profits  and  losses  being  only  incidents 
of  the  main  employment.  I  don't  know 
that  he  realizes  that  his  business  as  a 
farmer  is  raising  farm-hands.  He  did 
not  show  me  his  farm-hands'  famihes;  he 
showed  me  his  colored  pig  families — vari- 
ous in  age  and  number  and  most  attract- 
ive— and  that  made  me  feel  that  his  idea 
was  that  chiefly  he  raised  pigs.  I  suppose 
all  of  us  have  rather  imperfect  estimates 
of  what  we  are  really  engaged  in  raising 
in  this  Hfe,  but  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
that  the  most  important  product  of  Eng- 
lish farming  must  naturally  be  farm- 
hands, but  that  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  all  the  industries  is  folks.  I  think 
I  observe  at  home  that  the  industries 
that  maintain  and  produce  good  people 
help  the  country,  and  those  that  don't,  hurt 
it;  that  the  factories  that  support  a  good 
life  among  their  workers  are  an  asset,  and 
those  that  are  operated  by  miserable  peo- 
ple who  live  in  squalor  are  a  nuisance; 
that  the  mines  that  maintain  good  and 
free  communities  are  helping  progress, 
and  those  that  don't  are  hindering  it. 
So  perhaps  it  is  not  being  far  ahead  of  the 
times  to  conclude  that  the  most  impor- 
tant product  of  all  work  is  workers,  and 
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that  the  pigs,  the  grain,  the  cloth,  the  tamed  that  he  is  "some  doctor,"  though  I 

coal,therails,are  all,  in  a  way,  by-products  could  not  have  heard  that  in  England, 

of  labor,  important,  to  be  sure,  and  law-  for  I  am  sure  no  self-respecting  British 

fully  profitable  if  a  profit  can  be  skimmed  person  would  so  express  himself.    But  Sir 


u. 


We  stuck  to  London  and  London  streets  and  did  the  thing  that  came  to  hand. — Page  544. 


off  of  them  without  detriment  to  the  main 
article  produced. 

But,  as  I  said,  people  are  apt  to  have  er- 
roneous ideas  about  what  they  are 
really  doing  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  end 
in  the  intensity  of  their  attention  to  the 
process.  There  was  Sir  Richard  Holter, 
whom  Jane  and  I  visited  over  Sunday  at 
Oxford.  I  would  not  dare  assume  that 
Sir  Richard  has  delusions  about  anything, 
but,  whatever  he  thinks,  he  gives  out  that 
he  is  a  professor  in  Oxford  University. 
Well,  he  is;  and  he  does  profess  a  little,  I 
believe — does  light  instruction,  as  you 
might  say,  two  or  three  hours  a  week. 
But  his  great  line  is  the  direction  of  hu- 
man life.  I  understand  he  doctors  a  little 
on  the  side,  and  I  have  heard  it  main- 


Richard  comes  out  to  the  States  now  and 
again,  and  I  may  have  heard  it  there.  I 
went  about  with  him  for  a  day  and  a 
half  and  wherever  he  went  he  was  al- 
ways directing  life,  and  wherever  he 
touched  it  it  seemed  to  go  lighter  and 
more  blithely. 

It  was  not  term-time  when  we  were  in 
Oxford  and  the  studious  youths  were  not 
there,  but  a  dirigible  war-balloon  dropped 
in  about  the  time  we  did,  and  camped  on  a 
college  common  over  Sunday,  and  that 
filled  up  the  place  a  little.  I  was  glad  to 
see  a  dirigible,  though  it  seemed  a  mighty 
modern  bird  to  be  resting  in  the  grounds 
of  Oxford  University.  Sir  Richard  showed 
me  the  Bodleian,  and  its  new  and  admira- 
ble device  for  storing  books.     It  had  too 
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many — all  the  great  libraries  have  too  ligious  views  being  out  of  date  and  pro- 
many — and  instead  of  crowding  in  an  en-  hibited  in  our  Constitution,  reformatory 
ormous  library  to  hold  them  it  dug  out  a  zeal  in  our  blessed  land  has  been  diverted 
large  hole  under  a  venerable  building  near  from  points  of  doctrine  to  habits.  I  don't 
by,  put  stacks  in  it,  connected  it  by  a  suit-  know  how  far  it  may  go,  but  there  seems 
able  passage,  and  there  they  can  have  a  mil-  to  be  almost  as  much  room  for  disparity 
lion  books  or  so,  available,  harmless,  and  of  view  about  beverages  as  about  dogmas, 


inoffensive  to  the 
landscape. 

Next  day  he 
took  us  to  church 
in  Christ  Church 
Cathedra  1 — a 
duodecimo  ca- 
thedral but  very 
worshipful — and 
afterward  showed 
us  many  things 
— rooms,  halls, 
chapels,  windows, 
more  libraries, 
and  the  like,  ven- 
erable and  edify- 
ing. And  after 
lunch,  with  one  of 
the  kind  and 
handsome  ladies 
of  his  family  he 
motored  us  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles 
over  to  Ewelme, 
where  about  five 
hundred  years 
ago,  when  our 
forebears  were 
still  inhabitants 
and  part  owners 
of  England,  the 
Earl  and  Countess 
of  Suffolk  founded 
a  ''hospital"  for 


m. 
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Down  the  street  was  Piccadilly. — Page  544 


and  it  was  sus- 
taining to  me  to 
see  that  monu- 
ment standing  to 
a  man  who  ad- 
hered to  what  he 
thought  was  good 
for  him. 

Jane  and  I  both 
felt  that  we  had 
really  got  results 
from  our  visit  to 
Oxford  and  our 
observation  there 
of  how  life  may 
be  profitably  di- 
rected. We  had 
still  a  week  or 
more  in  London. 
Our  cousins  had 
come  over  from 
Paris  and  put  up 
in  a  near-by  hotel, 
but  succumbed  to 
the  idea  of  lodg- 
ings and  moved 
over  to  Half 
Moon  Street  into 
apartments  some- 
what grander 
than  ours.  My 
old  friend  Burns 
and  his  family 
transpired  from 
the  Continent, 
and  they  too 
arranged  them- 
selves in  lodgings  near  by.  It  was  homing 
time.  The  learned  Osborn  had  been  for 
some  weeks  like  an  arrow  on  a  drawn  bow- 
string, giving  himself  exercises  in  patience, 


the  care  of  a  doz- 
en or  two  old  peo- 
ple and  built  a 

church  beside  it.  There  it  all  is  as  they 
left  it,  and  the  countess's  effigy,  very 
handsome  and  perfect,  on  her  tomb  in  the 
church.     Sir  Richard  directs  the  life  of 

the  hospital  ex  officio  as  one  of  the  details  hiring  a  chair  daily  in  the  Green  Park  and 
of  his  Oxford  occupation.  The  Earl  of  reading  there;  reading  the  Greek  poets  at 
Suffolk  is  not  buried  there.  He  got  into  night  while  his  wife  with  her  brother  re- 
politics  and  his  body  was  not  recovered,  stored  her  balance  at  the  theatres.  May- 
On  my  own  hook  I  viewed  the  Oxford  fair  became  a  neighborhood  that  showed 
monument  to  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  familiar  faces,  and  London  grew  more  and 
burned,  as  you  will  recall,  for  his  religious  more  companionable.  People  lunched 
views.      Interference   with    people's    re-    with  us  and  dined  with  us  in  our  dweUing, 
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and  we  with  them.  We  shopped  a  Httle,  what  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York 
bought  ourselves  some  clothes,  and  a  few  would  do  about  it.  There  was  no  more 
garments  suitable  to  bedizen  our  offspring,    packing  up  and  getting  to  a  train  and  dis- 


Green  Park  somewhat  disfigured  by  reposing  bodies  of  the  unemployed. — Page  544. 


and  other  British  products  to  carry  home, 
always  with   fearsome   consideration   of 
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tracting  the  mind  over  the  details  of  reset- 
tlement somewhere  else.  It  was  all  so 
easy,  and  so  tranquil  and  so  pleasant,  that 
I  began,  unconsciously,  to  experience  those 
subtle  sensations  of  "  having  a  good  time  " 
for  which  inquirers  so  habitually  inquire. 
Just  around  the  corner  opening  on  Curzon 
Street  there  was  a  queer  backwater  called 
Shepherd's  Market — or  by  some  such 
name — where  there  was  a  fruit-stand,  and 
a  news-stand,  and  a  flower-shop,  and  a 
third-class  bar-room,  and  some  other  shab- 
by emporiums,  and  there  we  used  to  go  to 
buy  flowers  to  send  to  people  or  adorn 
our  own  rooms,  and  newspapers,  and  fruit 
to  carry  home  to  help  out  the  intemper- 
ate decoration  of  our  sideboard.  It  was 
a  real  neighborhood  that  nestled  around 
that  hidden  market.  Alas,  I  hear  that 
the  market  even  now  has  been  condemned 
for  immediate  improvement  and  is  to  be 
built  over  by  something  tall  and  modern, 
and  our  lodging-house  man  told  us  that 
the  entail  had  nearly  run  out  on  the  lodg- 
ing-house property  and  that  it  was  all  in 
danger  of  being  scrapped  and  modern- 
ized. There  will  be  mourners  when  that 
happens,  but  anyhow  it  ser\'ed  our  turn. 
Every  day  my  examination  of  London 
continued.  If  it  was  a  desultory  morn- 
ing inspection   on   the   way  perhaps   to 
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Bond  Street  or  Savile  Row,  I  went  off 
on  foot  through  the  Passage,  If  I  aimed 
further,  Henry's  ready  whistle  summoned 
a  taxicab  from  the  Hne  of  them  in  Pic- 
cadiUy.  One  day  Jane  and  I  had  a  call 
to  make  in  Chelsea,  and  being  there  I 
adventured  an  inspection  of  the  empty 
dwelling  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  any  one  who  has  read  Froude's 
"Life,"  but  needs  furniture,  and  might  be 
helped  perhaps  by  wax  figures  of  Thomas 
and  his  Jane  and  the  cat,  and  maybe  of 
Emerson  and  Tennyson  visiting  him. 
Empty  houses  that  people  once  lived  in 
are  apt  to  induce  despondency  in  visitors. 
I  went  to  the  Abbey  and  the  Tower, 
and  to  all  the  galleries  and  into  some 
churches.  I  looked  at  the  monuments 
wondering,  as  people  do,  about  the  where- 
fore of  York  Column  and  whether  Prince 
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Albert  of  the  Albert  Memorial  was  the 
greatest  of  all  Englishmen  as  his  popu- 
lous and  imposing  monument  implies. 
It  covered  so  much  ground  and  was  so 
crowded  with  sculptures,  and  the  gilt 
cross  that  topped  it  was  so  effulgently 
impressive,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  in 
the  great  bounty  of  her  bereaved  affection 
the  good  Queen  had  rather  overdone  her 
offering,  and  done  the  memory  of  her 
virtuous  prince  a  doubtful  service  in  mak- 
ing his  merits  seem  so  to  outshine  the  fame 
of  all  the  other  British  worthies. 

And  the  York  Column !  The  of  tener  I 
saw  it  the  more  I  wondered  whom  it  was 
all  about  and  why  a  hero  so  impressively 
commemorated  by  so  tall  and  fine  a 
monument  on  so  notable  a  site  should  have 
had  so  little  pull  with  history.  If  it  had 
been  the  New  York  Column  I  could  have 
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understood  it,  for  certainly  New  York 
has  been  of  some  value  to  London  both 
by  its  disbursements  there  and  by  its 
large  provision  of 
contrasts  which 
emphasize  all  the 
London  values. 
But  there  was  no 
New  York  about 
that  column.  It 
concerned  a  Duke 
of  York  as  to 
whom  the  word 
seems  to  be,  ''No 
further  seek  his 
merits  to  dis- 
close." I  believe 
he  was  in  a  fight 
somewhere,  but 
the  monument 
was  practically  all 
I  could  discover 
about  him.  After 
a  long  time  I  came 
to  see  that  both 
these  monuments 
were  justified, 
that  they  were 
worth  their  space 
and  sites  and  all 
their  elabora- 
tions, and  that 
they  were  honor- 
ably and  appro- 
priately British 
and  belonged 
where  they  were. 
One  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Good  Husband,  the  most 
useful  man  of  all,  often  the  greatest  saint 
and  hero,  a  man  considerably  taken  for 
granted  and  ignored,  but  about  the  best 
asset  in  the  male  line  in  all  the  British 
civilization.  And  the  other  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Man  Who  Sat  Tight,  ate 
and  drank  and  lived  his  life,  doing  what- 
ever obscure  duties  came  to  him  to  do, 
and  avoiding  advertisement.  After  all, 
that  is  the  kind  of  man  that  has  made 
England.  It  is  dogged  that  does  it,  and  I 
suspect  that  Duke  of  York  of  doggedness. 
That  was  Wellington's  quality  except  that 
his  duties  happened  not  to  be  obscure. 
The  monument  to  Nelson  is  all  right.  It 
takes  occasional  variations  of  the  tyi)e  to 
make  a  great  people,  but  the  Good  Hus- 


Henry's  ready  whistle  summo 
Piccadilly 


band  and  the  Man  Who  Sat  Tight  seem 
certainly  in  this  hour  of  the  world  to  be 
the  men  fittest  for  British  emulation. 

The  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  release 
for  the  learned 
Osborn.  I  went 
to  bid  him  good- 
by  and  found  him 
joyfully  assem- 
bling his  luggage. 
I  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  people 
like  the  Burnses 
who  had  no  steam- 
er in  sight  and  in- 
tended to  stay  on. 
Then  suddenly  it 
was  our  turn,  and 
our  cousins,  who 
were  to  follow 
shortly,  were  see- 
ing us  off  on  a 
steamer  train,  and 
we  were  buying 
books  and  looking 
about  curiously  to 
see  whom  we  knew 
and  admiring  the 
abandoned  fash- 
ion in  which  two 
respectable  elder- 
ly ladies  were 
puffing  at  hang- 
down  cigarettes  in 
their  train  com- 
partment. 
We  found  ac- 
quaintances aboard  the  ship;  the  weather 
was  good;  we  ran  through  a  corner  of  the 
Grand  Banks  by  daylight  and  saw  scores 
of  fishing-schooners.  The  morning  was 
the  seventh  and  a  fine  morning  when  we 
came  up  the  bay. 

"  Come,  Jane !  Come,  Jane !  There  are 
the  children ! "  and  there  they  were  on  the 
dock  by  the  side  of  the  gangway  ready  to 
beam  on  their  mother.  And  she  so  fine 
in  the  habiliments  of  Europe,  so  rested,  so 
restored  in  spirit;  and  myself,  so  glad  to 
have  been,  so  glad  to  get  back,  so  well  re- 
paired, and  had  had  a  good  time — actually 
had  !  It  all  flashed  through  my  mind  at 
once — /jcr  plan, //fr  grit, //(T  persistence, //rr 
patience ;  took  me  out ,  did  me  over,  brought 
me  back!     What  a  hero!     What  a  hero! 


ned  a  taxicab  from  the  line  in 
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E\'ERY  autumn  when  I  chance  to  be  in 
one  little  country  town  some  nine 
miles  off  the  railroad,  I  read  the  plac- 
arded announcements  of  the  annual  "World's 
Fair"  soon  to  be  held  there.  And  every 
time  this  title  gives  me  a  fresh  thrill.  At 
first  it  seemed  to  me  magnificently 
audacious.  ''World's  Fair,"  in- 
deed !  It  is  only  the  orthodox 
County  Fair.  And  yet — as  I  have  happened 
to  attend  it  and  others  like  it  year  after  year 
— I  have  come  to  recognize  an  appositeness 
in  the  title.  After  all,  it  is  their  world's 
fair,  the  one  time  in  the  twelvemonth  when 
the  routine  of  their  environment  is  suddenly 
changed  and  broadened  until  it  seems  to 
touch  the  world  outside  for  an  instant. 

And  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  occasionally 
that  while  cities  have  their  endlessly  throb- 
bing monotony  of  work  and  play,  other 
places  and  peoples  are  enjoying  the  special 
merrymaking  assemblages  which  fill  the  sky 
for  them.  Every  autumn  such  gatherings 
are  held  all  across  the  countryside — gather- 
ings fraught  with  wide-spread  economic  and 
social  significance. 

Lowell  doubtfully  begins  an  essay:  ''Will 
it  do  to  say  anything  more  about  Chaucer  ?  " 
And  one  may  feel  somewhat  the  same  in 
writing  of  the  fair.  Its  many  scenes  and 
aspects  have  been  harped  upon.  However, 
it  means  so  much  to  so  many  thousands 
every  year  that  its  kaleidoscopic  scenes  have 
deeper  import  than  the  merely  pictorial. 

Yet,  what  a  picture  it  is,  this  gala  period 
of  the  autumn  when  the  County  Fair  or 
cattle  show — call  it  which  you  will — comes 
bustling  into  existence!  On  a  certain  day 
a  level  stretch  of  meadow,  usually  ringed  by 
a  track  for  the  "trotting,"  suddenly  bris- 
tles with  life.  The  farmers  with  their 
rigs  swarm  down  upon  it.  With  them  come 
their  wives  and  children,  and — more  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  fair — their  cattle  and 
horses  and  poultry  and  farm  "truck."  The 
fair  grounds  take  on  a  festal  appearance, 
while  mingled  lowing,  bleating,  grunting, 
and  cackling  fill  the  air.    In  Floral  Hall,  as 
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it  is  always  called,  are  the  fruits  of  the  sea- 
son: mammoth  squashes  and  pumpkins, 
startling  ears  of  corn,  apples  as  big  as  your 
two  fists,  and  such  domestic  triumphs  as 
preserves  and  patchwork  quilts.  In  pens 
radiating  about  the  grounds  is  the  live 
stock.  There  are  mild-faced  sheep  and 
grouchy  old  rams,  philosophic  cows  and 
omnipotent  bulls,  porkers  of  impossible 
whiteness.  Horses  poke  their  noses  from 
the  box-stalls  on  the  lookout  for  the  possible 
lump  of  sugar.  And  the  genial  owners  who 
have  brought  these  animals  together  roam 
about  in  calm  happiness,  yet  all  the  while 
shrewdly  prospecting  for  a  sale  or  "swap." 
Babel  rules.  The  pop-corn  man  and  lemon- 
ade boy  vie  with  the  barker  for  the  Fat 
Lady  and  the  cheery  soul  who  invites  one 
to  ring  a  cane  or  to  "get  a  good  cigar"  by 
sounding  the  gong  in  the  sledge-hammer 
strength  test.  I  never  could  succeed  in 
winning  one  myself,  but  a  sturdy  young 
farmer  once  presented  me  with  a  specimen 
of  the  eleven  he  had  just  acquired,  and  after 
two  puffs  I  realized  that  there  are  advan- 
tages in  not  being  a  Hercules.  Certain  pale 
gentlemen  with  glossy  black  mustaches 
(a  suspiciously  intense  black)  have  games 
which  require  a  revolving  wheel,  walnut 
shells,  or  three  cards.  And  the  light-fin- 
gered gentry  are  hard  at  work.  The  racket 
is  increased  by  the  bell  in  the  judges'  stand 
calling  back  the  horse  in  the  2.28  or  2.20 
classes  from  countless  false  starts.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  elements  which  make  this 
democratic  gathering  comprehensive  in  its 
appeal — the  youngster's  paradise,  the  good 
wife's  recreation,  the  farmer's  mart. 

To  the  sophisticated  onlooker  all  this  may 
seem  dull  and  essentially  meaningless.  But 
the  County  Fair  is  at  once  more  festal,  stim- 
ulative, and  far-reaching  than  any  other  an- 
nual event  in  rural  circles. 

To  youth,  first  of  all,  the  fair  is  an  event 
to  be  dreamed  of — before  and  after.  Even 
the  girl  finds  something  to  interest  her. 
With  the  innate  keenness  of  feminine  in- 
stinct she  sees  the  occasion  in  its  entirety. 
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Almost  unconsciously  she  grasps  its  signifi- 
cance better  than  her  brother,  and  is  allured 
or  disgusted  by  it  all,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Not  so  the  small  boy.  For  him  it  has  unal- 
loyed zest.  He  revels  in  every  minutest 
detail,  for  to  him  it  means  life.  Particularly 
if  he  has  never  travelled,  it  catches  him  in  a 
spell  as  the  trudging  pilgrims  were  lured  by 
Vanity  Fair.  All  he  sees  seems  typical  to 
him — of  what  he  does  not  know,  but  that 
only  enhances  the  interest.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  gloss  his  feelings  with  sentiment; 
unfortunately  the  fat-jowled  gamesters  are 
to  him  mighty  city  men,  quite  representa- 
tive; the  bedizened  dancers  of  all  nations — 
from  Camden  or  Fall  River — are  marvels 
of  exotic  grace;  the  barker  before  the  tent 
of  the  three-legged  calf  surpasses  in  silver- 
tongued  fluency  the  home  preacher.  The 
old-time  balloon  ascension  and  parachute 
drop  has  given  place  to  the  aeroplane;  but 
the  boy's  wonder  remains  the  same.  At  the 
feet  of  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  perhaps  a 
congressman  or  governor,  he  thrills  open- 
mouthed,  among  the  clouds.  Even  the  cir- 
cus does  not  stir  him  more  deeply  than  this. 
For  weeks  after  the  event  he  dreams,  awake 
or  sleeping,  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  the  country 
boy's  strange  unrest  and  passion  to  leave 
home,  as  yet  unanalyzed  and  unarrested  by 
sociology,  is  abetted  by  this  annual  glimpse 
of  the  world  outside. 

The  woman  is  more  normal.  She  in- 
clines to  the  philosophic  mood,  regarding 
the  fair  as  a  part  of  the  year,  like  hay-mak- 
ing or  Grange  meeting.  To  the  farmer's 
wife  it  stands  as  the  horse-show  to  some  of 
her  urban  sisters.  She  makes  the  most  of 
the  occasion  for  dress,  bustling  about  laden 
with  gossip,  and  taking  due  pride  in  the 
achievements — in  agriculture  or  stock-rais- 
ing— of  her  lord  and  master.  And  perhaps 
she  also  has  won  a  blue  ribbon  for  her 
crochet-work  or  jellies  in  Floral  Hall. 

The  man  is  more  like  his  son.  He  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  the  constant  pressure 
upon  his  interest.  Even  election  day  is  less 
diversified  for  him.  He  oscillates  from  the 
business  of  driving  his  "pair"  before  the 
judges  to  filling  his  pockets  with  those  un- 
utterable cigars  at  the  strength-test  ma- 
chine. Every  day  of  the  fair,  from  dawn  to 
dusk,  finds  him  on  the  grounds.  He  voices 
his  views  to  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  listens 
to  theirs.     The  spot  is  at  once  recreation- 


ground,  mart,  and  forum  to  him.  And  let 
it  be  recorded  that,  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of 
volubility,  shrewdness,  credulity,  or  gulli- 
bility, he  is  never  more  of  a  man. 

So  the  fair  strikes  home  to  old  and  young 
alike.  I  admit  it  has  its  unpleasant  foibles 
and  actual  vices  which  may  not  be  con- 
doned. But  in  the  main  it  is  as  healthy  as 
each  community  which  fosters  it.  Its  an- 
nual periodicity  gives  it  something  more 
than  the  merely  galvanic  influence  of  the 
isolated  fair  designed  to  celebrate  some  spe- 
cial event  or  person.  A  normal  outgrowth 
of  its  environment,  it  comes  with  the  season 
of  harvest,  springing  from  the  very  life  and 
conditions  of  the  folk  about  it.  For  my 
part,  I  am  always  suspicious  of  the  democ- 
racy in  any  community  which  rates  itself 
above  the  annual  fair. 


NO  longer  proud  of  our  science,  we  are 
humble  in  it.  Science,  far  from  sneer- 
ing at  the  unknown,  reaches  out  a 
hand  to  her  sister.  Intuition,  and  looks  with 
kindness  even  on  roving  Superstition,  who 
used  to  be  taboo.  Science  has  turned  cath- 
olic. "Who  knows,"  she  con- 
fesses, "what  I  may  be  discover-  Dreams 
ing  to-morrow?  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  those  careless,  illiterate  neighbors 
of  mine,  Mistress  Myth  and  Mistress  Pre- 
sentiment, may  have  picked  up  somewhere, 
somehow,  that  godly  Truth  whom  I  would 
meet  politely,  with  all  proper  credentials,  in 
the  college  library."  We  may  not  return  to 
Nature  nowadays — at  least,  we  are  almost 
all  of  us  on  speaking  terms  with  her.  And 
if  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  age  of  in- 
vention the  twentieth  is  the  century  of  toler- 
ance. 

Take  ''Dreams,"  for  instance.  I  have 
just  been  fingering  Henri  Bergson's  slim 
little  book  with  that  title — gossamer  pages 
not  wholly  mangled  even  by  the  translator. 
Take  this  passage  from  the  very  first  page 
— at  once  an  introduction  and  a  definition: 

"A  dream  is  this.  I  perceive  objects  and 
there  is  nothing  there.  I  see  men;  I  seem 
to  speak  to  them  and  I  hear  what  they  an- 
swer; there  is  no  one  there  and  I  have  not 
spoken.  It  is  all  as  if  real  things  and  real 
persons  were  there,  then  on  waking  all  has 
disappeared,  both  persons  and  things.  How 
does  this  happen?" 

Bergson's  simple  words  have  in   them 
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something  of  poetry — in  suggestion,  at  least ; 
and  if  they  be  -not  so  poetical  as  Shake- 
speare's about 

"  the  children  of  an  idle  brain 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy," 

at  least  they  have  the  merit  of  being  true, 
which  Shakespeare's,  in  this  instance,  posi- 
tively haven't.  For  the  dream  is  not  "child 
of  an  idle  brain";  is  not  ''begot  of  nothing 
but  vain  fantasy"  (certainly  not  if  one  ac- 
cept any  part  of  Freud's  theory  of  memory 
and  repressed  desires);  is  not — as  Dryden 
would  have  us  think — only  an  "interlude 
which  fancy  makes."  Yet  Bergson's  elab- 
orate "explanation  of  the  mechanism  of 
dreaming"  (which  I  don't  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss) is  rather  remarkably  hinted  at  in 
Moore's  description  of  the  dream  as 

"  Half  light,  half  shade,  which  fancy's  beams 
Paint  on  the  fleeting  mists  that  roll. 
In  trance  or  slumber,  round  the  soul." 

Yes,  the  poets  (when  they  let  themselves 
go)  are,  indeed,  our  best  interpreters,  and 
when  Aldrich  likened  the  dreamer's  release 
from  reality  and  reality's  stern  censorship 
to  the  flight  of  the  lark 

"  So  high  in  heaven  no  hurhan  eye  can  mark 
The  thin,  swift  pinion  cleaving  through  the  gray," 

he  knew  full  well  the  immemorial  belief  of 
the  soul  being  a  bird  that  escapes  the  body 
in  sleep,  and  soars  in  flight  and  travel,  and 
has  far  journeyings  and  many  unregistered 
adventures,  and  returns  at  last  to  enter  into 
the  body  once  more  just  before  we  are  awak- 
ened by  Policeman  Day.  The  peasants  of 
Transylvania  fear  to  let  children  sleep  with 
open  mouths  lest  the  soul  that  has  wings  like 
a  bird  fly  out  and  never  return  from  "the 
merciful  town";  and  then  the  little  body 
must  wither  and  die  and  the  parents  grieve 
for  their  nestling.  Our  own  Germanic  an- 
cestors made  no  secret  of  it  that  the  soul 
quits  the  sleeper's  mouth  as  a  bird  or,  more 
prosaically,  a  little  white  mouse.  No  won- 
der we  children  dreaded  to  be  left  alone  in 


the  dark !  Suppose  some  evil  spirit  (as  chil- 
dren, we  knew  all  about  them)  prevented  the 
little  white  mouse  from  creeping  back  in 
time  for  our  waking !  Not  only  that:  sup- 
pose something  purely  physical  happened  to 
our  little  white  mouse  in  its  nocturnal  scam- 
perings;  suppose  a  night-bird  swooped  down 
upon  it,  or  another,  bigger  mouse  vanquished 
it  in  deadly  combat  over  fragrant  cheese- 
parings, or  —  shivery  thought! — -what  if 
Tabby  didn't  know  our  own  particular  white 
mouse  from  the  unlicensed  pilferers  of  the 
pantry  shelf!  Small  wonder  if  some  of  us 
still  dread  cats  daytimes  and  by  night  as 
murderous  creatures  of  mystery — sinister 
and  prowling  and  inimical  guests  at  our  very 
hearth. 

When  I  laid  down  Bergson  on  "Dreams" 
I  took  up  a  volume  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  who 
has  recently  been  knighted — "The  Golden 
Bough" — and  read  there  of  savage  concepts 
of  Hfe  and  sleep  and  death.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing study:  direct  and  unpretending  and  in- 
finitely evocative  of  wonder.  Dr.  Frazer 
tells  of  the  Guinea  negro  and  how,  if  he 
wakes  with  sore  bones,  he  knows  that  his 
soul  has  been  thrashed  by  some  stronger 
soul,  while  the  bodies  of  both  were  sleeping; 
he  tells  of  the  Indians  on  the  Gran  Chaco, 
who  think  that  vagrant  spirits  of  dead  men 
may  return  to  life  if  only  they  can  enter  the 
person  of  some  hapless  sleeper  during  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  sleeper's  soul.  Then  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  your  soul  may 
thirst  o'  nights  and  transform  itself  into  a 
lizard  and  enter  some  water-jar  to  drink  its 
fill ;  and  in  that  case  what  hope  is  there  if  the 
owner  of  that  water-jar,  or  any  other  heed- 
less person,  claps  the  cover  on  and  imprisons 
the  lizard  and  thus  prevents  your  ever  wak- 
ing up  ?  The  night-time  world  is  a  place  of 
treachery  and  as  complicated  as  the  world 
of  sunshine: 

"  Sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath, 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy.  .  .  . 
They  do  divide  our  being." 
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Model  cf  African  Hall  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
Showing-  iiiaiu-floor  installation  from  the  entrance. 


THE  ARTIST-TAXIDERMIST  AND 
THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  HALL 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

THE  art  of  taxidermy  has 
now  attained  a  dignity 
which  attracts  to  its  serv- 
ice the  most  eminent  animal 
sculptors.  Mr.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History, 
says:  "Carl  E.  Akeley  is  the 
leader  of  the  new  movement,  the 
first  sculptor  in  this  art,  the  first 
taxidermist  to  approach  the  art 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  sculptor 
instead  of  from  the  standpoint  of 
simply  filling  out  the  skin,  and  his 
great  contribution,  that  which  I 
am  sure  will  make  his  name  en- 
dure, is  that  every  one  of  his  ani- 
mals is  first  modelled  as  if  the 
model  were  to  be  the  completed 
thing  itself."  Under  the  new 
dispensation  the  taxidermist  is 
required  to  be  a  hunter,  a  nat- 
uralist, trained  in  all  the  details 
of  the  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods, and  a  very  good  animal 
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Elephant  tracker. 

Sketch  model  for  bronze 
fountain. 


sculptor  —  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  instinct 
that  the  latter  implies.  Thus 
equipped,  and  having  probably 
shot  and  skinned  the  quarry 
which  he  now  proposes  to  endow 
with  a  factitious  immortality,  he 
begins  by  modelling  its  sem- 
blance in  clay,  with  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  life,  and  in  the  pose, 
the  appearance,  that  his  zoolog- 
ical-artistic instinct  decides  to  be 
the  most  appropriate.  It  is  the 
wild  animal  that  Mr.  Akeley  re- 
produces. 

It  is  by  his  development,  if  not 
creation,  of  an  art  that  this 
sculptor-taxidermist  is,  very 
largely,  able  to  plan  and  cairy  out 
what  is  really  an  imposing  dem- 
onstration of  the  natural  fea- 
tures, flora  and  fauna,  of  a  con- 
tinent in  the  great  African  Hall 
of  the  completed  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  on  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City.  The  main 
entrance,  reached  by  a  stately 
fiight  of  steps,  will  land  the 
visitor   on   the  second  story  of 
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the  building;  from  this  entrance  he  will  pass 
into  a  large  hall,  or  entrance  foyer,  and  from 
this  entrance  and  this  hall  he  will  see  directly 
through  a  great  open  doorway  into  Mr. 
Akeley's  long  and  high  African  Hall,  with 
his  great  elephant  group — the  huge  bull 
tusker,  eleven  feet  in  height,  advancing  with 
flapping  ears  and  uplifted  trunk — presented 
in  the  open  doorway  as  in  a  frame.     *'It  is 


Sketch  model  of  central  elephant  group  in  African  Hall 


suitable,"  he  says, "  that  the  elephant  should 
dominate  the  hall  since  it  is  typical  of  Africa, 
is  the  largest  land  mammal  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all 
animals  of  past  or  present."  On  either  side 
in  advance,  to  right  and  left,  will  be  seen  an- 
other formidable  group — of  black  rhinoceri, 
the  bull  standing  and  the  cow  and  calf  lying 
down;  these,  and  all  the  many  animal  groups 
in  the  hall,  are  monuments  of  the  taxider- 
mist's art,  specimens  secured  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  very  frequently  at  the  risk  of  life, 
by  Mr.  Akelcy  and  others  of  the  museum's 
hunters.  The  human  element  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  life-size  figure  in  bronze,  in  the 
centre  nearest  the  doorway,  of  a  slim, 
smooth-skinned  dusky  youth,  one  of  Mr. 
Akeley's  Kikuyu  elephant-trackers,  carry- 
ing his  barbed  spear,  standing  on  a  rock  in  a 
pool  of  real  water,  and  throwing  his  head 
back  to  drink  from  a  leaf;  and  by  a  similar 
fountain  figure  at  the  western  end  of  the 


hall,  a  Kavirondo  girl  pointing  with  her 
rounded  young  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
elephant  herd.  Both  these  statues  are  Mr. 
Akeley's.  The  visitor  entering  the  hall  and 
passing  the  great  groups  will  see  that  a 
smaller,  male  elephant  completes  the  family 
of  four  in  the  centre,  he  facing  the  west;  and 
the  guarding  rhinos  at  this  end,  disposed 
like  those  at  the  other,  are  of  the  white 
species.  ''As  a  result 
of  late  developments  in 
the  technique  of  taxi- 
dermy," says  Mr.  Ake- 
ley,  "we  are  able  to 
treat  these  pachyderms 
so  that  they  will  not 
suffer  because  of  lack 
of  protection  under 
glass."  It  is  proposed 
to  keep  the  floor  of 
this  spacious  hall  clear 
of  other  figures  or 
groups,  but  these  con- 
stitute merely  the  prel- 
ude to  the  presentation 
of  the  landscape  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the 
mysterious  continent. 
Mr.  Osborn  thus  sets 
forth  the  conditions 
which  led  the  museum 
to  embark  in  this  great 
enterprise: 

"Africa  is  the  only 
continent  which  preserves  entire  the  life  of 
the  earth  before  man  entered  it  as  the 
destroying  angel.  It  is  still  a  living  picture 
of  the  'great  age  of  mammals,'  to  use  the 
telling  phrase  of  Louis  Agassiz,  as  it 
existed  in  all  its  grandeur  before  the  age 
of  man. 

"Although  the  African  natives,  for  cen- 
turies, and  even  for  thousands  of  years,  have 
subsisted  upon  these  wonderful  animals, 
they  have  made  very  little  impression  upon 
the  remaining  life  of  the  Dark  Continent. 

"The  whites,  beginning  early  in  the  last 
century  with  the  introduction  of  firearms, 
have  devastated  great  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, especially  in  the  southern  regions, 
which  were  entered  by  the  Dutch,  because 
wild  game  can  never  last  in  an  agricultural 
country.  First  for  food,  and  then  for  the 
protection  of  their  crops,  one  species  after 
another  of  the  animals  of  southern  Africa 
was  destroyed,  and  some,  like  the  quagga, 


Sketch  model  of  charging  herd  of  elephants. 
Based  on  Mr.  Akeley's  experiences  in  Africa,  where  a  herd  of  eleven  cow  elephants  charged  him. 


a  member  of  the  zebra  family,  are  now  en- 
tirely extinct.   .   .   . 

''Realizing  that  the  life  of  equatorial 
Africa  is  rapidly  vanishing,  like  that  of 
southern  Africa,  the  American  Museum  of 


Carl  E.  Akeley  working  on  the  model  of  the  big  bull  elephant,  central  figure  of  the 

dominant  group. 


Natural  History  some  years  ago  began  a 
series  of  important  collecting  expeditions, 
and  a  number  of  ardent  collectors  and  ex- 
plorers have  been  continually  at  work  ever 
since,  including  Messrs.  Tjader,  Lang  and 
Chapin,  Rainsford,  and  Akeley. 

''The  Akeley  expedition  had  for  its  spe- 


cific object  the  collection  of  a  typical  group 
of  the  African  elephant.  The  leader,  Mr. 
Carl  E.  Akeley,  has  had  more  African  ex- 
perience than  any  living  American.  During 
his  two  years'  quest  for  the  great  bull  ele- 
phant for  the  group, 
he  entered  the  most 
impenetrable  and  dan- 
gerous forest  retreats 
of  these  animals,  and 
on  no  less  than  three 
occasions  was  on  the 
point  of  death.  .  .  . 
"To  collect  and  pre- 
pare the  series  for  the 
African  Hall  is  a  vast 
undertaking  which  will 
extend  over  a  number 
of  years.  When  com- 
plete, it  will  form  an 
enduring  monument  to 
the  fife  of  the  ancient 
world  —  a  monument 
which  twenty-five  years 
hence,  and  even  a  less 
period,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  erect." 

"This  new  hall  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to 
Africa,"  writes  Mr.  Akeley,  "to  African 
scenes  and  African  animals  and  African 
natives  in  their  relation  to  the  animals. 
The  hall  proper  will  have  a  lloor  measure- 
ment of  sixty  by  a  hundred  and  fifly-two 
feet,  and  a  height  of  seventeen  feet  to  the 
gallery  at  the  sides,  and  thirty  feet  to  the 
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ceiling  over  the  centre.  The  open  space  of 
this  hall  will  be  encroached  upon  only  at 
the  corners  by  the  elevators,  that  is,  the 
actual  open  floor  without  columns  or  any 
obstruction  whatever  will  be  sixty  by  a  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet."  On  either  side, 
down  the  entire  length,  will  be  seen  ten 
great  cases,  showing  in  each  a  typical  land- 
scape, with  its  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
possibly  insects,  and  on  the  galleries  above 
ten  more  on  each  side,  forty  in  all.  These, 
carefully  selected  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  continent,  "will  give  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  topography  of  Africa, 
from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  to  the 
Tableland  Mountain  at  Cape  Town,  and 
from  the  east  coast  to  the  west  coast."  And 
they  will  not  only  satisfy  the  naturalist  by 
the  exactness  of  their  reproduction  ("no 
guesses  allowed,"  says  the  director),  but  in 
each  instance  also  aesthetic  results  will  be 
sought,  the  endeavor  will  be  made  to  com- 
pose each  group  after  the  fashion  of  an 
artist  composing  a  picture. 

The  human  inhabitants  are  by  no  means 
to  be  forgotten  in  this  great  exposition.  On 
a  series  of  twenty-four  bronze  panels  in  high 
relief,  six  by  eleven  feet  each,  to  be  placed  in 
a  frieze  just  above  the  floor  groups  and  along 
the  balcony,  becoming  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  the  hall,  will  be  repre- 
sented by  selected  sculptors  typical  scenes 
and  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  natives,  domes- 
tic, hunting,  travelling,  fighting,  in  repose. 

"The  sculpture  of  each  panel  will  tell  the 


story  of  some  native  tribe  and  its  relation 
to  the  animal  life  shown  in  the  groups.  For 
instance,  one  will  show  a  Dorobo  family,  the 
man  skinning  a  dead  antelope  that  he  has 
brought  in  from  the  forest  to  his  hut,  where 
are  his  wife  and  babies,  and  two  hunting  dogs 
which  represent  their  only  domestic  animals. 
.  .  .  Another  panel  may  show  a  group  in 
Somahland,  with  camels,  sheep,  goats,  cattle, 
and  ponies,  at  a  water-hole,  the  interest  in 
animal  life  being  practically  only  in  domes- 
tic animals.  Still  another  panel,  completing 
the  Somali  story,  will  represent  a  group  of 
Midgans  in  some  characteristic  hunting- 
scene.  While  each  of  these  panels  is  to  be 
a  careful  and  scientifically  accurate  study 
of  the  people  and  their  customs,  accurate  in 
detail  as  to  clothing,  ornaments,  and  weap- 
ons, the  theme  running  through  the  whole 
series  will  be  the  relationship  of  the  people 
to  the  animal  life."  The  great  wall  panels 
flanking  the  entrance  from  the  outer  hall  at 
each  end,  some  twelve  feet  square,  will 
afford  space  for  larger  panels,  probably  set 
in  a  wainscoting. 

On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  this  monu- 
mental demonstration,  it  is  thought  by  the 
museum  authorities,  will  be  "a  stimulated 
enthusiasm  for  work  in  museum  exhibition, 
and  results  continually  approaching  more 
and  more  nearly  the  ideal — that  is,  absolute, 
scientific  truth,  giving  an  illusion  of  the  life 
itself,  combined  with  great  beauty  and  with 
permanence." 

William  Walton. 


P'inished  corner  of  the  African  Hall  model. 
Showing  three  of  the  twenty  larj^e  panoramic  jjroups.     Above  are  two  of  llie  twenty-four  bronze  panels. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    THIS    WAR 

BY   JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


^HREE  hundred  thousand 
church  spires  raised  to  the 
glory  of  Christ!  Three 
hundred  miUion  human 
creatures  baptized  into  his 
service  !  And — war  to  the 
death  of  them  all !  'T  trust  the  Almighty 
to  give  the  victory  to  my  arms !"  "Let 
your  hearts  beat  to  God,  and  your  fists 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy!"  "In  prayer 
we  call  God's  blessing  on  our  valiant 
troops!" 

God  on  the  lips  of  each  potentate,  and 
under  the  hundred  thousand  spires  prayer 
that  twenty- two  million  servants  of  Christ 
may  receive  from  God  the  blessed  strength 
to  tear  and  blow  each  other  to  pieces,  to 
ravage  and  burn,  to  wrench  husbands 
from  wives,  fathers  from  their  children, 
to  starve  the  poor,  and  everywhere  des- 
troy the  works  of  the  spirit !  Prayer  un- 
der the  hundred  thousand  spires  for  the 
blessed  strength  of  God,  to  use  the  noblest, 
most  loyal  instincts  of  the  human  race  to 
the  ends  of  carnage!  "God  be  with  us 
to  the  death  and  dishonor  of  our  foes" 
(whose  God  he  is  no  less  than  ours)  ! 
The  God  who  gave  his  only  begotten  Son 
to  bring  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men ! 

No  creed — in  these  days  when  two  and 
two  are  put  together — can  stand  against 
such  reeling  subversion  of  its  foundation. 
After  this  monstrous  mockery,  beneath 
this  grinning  skull  of  irony,  how  shall 
there  remain  faith  in  a  religion  preached 
and  practised  to  such  ends?  When  this 
war  is  over  and  reason  resumes  its  swav 


our  dogmas  will  be  found  to  have  been 
scored  through  forever.  Whatever  else 
be  the  outcome  of  this  business,  let  us  at 
least  realize  the  truth:  It  is  the  death  of 
mystic  Christianity !  Let  us  will  that  it 
be  the  birth  of  an  ethic  Christianity  that 
men  really  practise ! 


II 


Yes  !  Mystic  Christianity  was  dying 
before  this  war  began.  When  it  is  over  it 
will  be  dead.  In  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, in  Belgium  and  the  other  small 
countries,  dead;  and  only  kept  wonder- 
ingly  alive  in  Russia  and  some  parts  of 
Austria  through  peasant  superstition  and 
simplicity;  "  Tell  me,  brother,  what  have 
the  Japanese  done  to  us  that  we  should 
kill  them?"  so  said  the  Russian  peasant 
in  the  Japanese  war.  So  they  will  say  in 
this  war.  And  at  the  end  go  back  and  re- 
sume praise  of  the  God  who  fought  for 
holy  Russia  against  the  God  who  fought 
for  valiant  Austria  and  the  mailed  fists  of 
Germany. 

This  mystic  Christianity  will  not  die  in 
the  open  and  be  buried  with  pomp  and 
ceremony;  it  will  merely  be  dead — a  very 
different  thing,  like  the  nerve  in  a  tooth 
that,  to  the  outward  eye,  is  just  as  it  was. 
That  which  will  take  its  place  has  already 
been  a  long  time  preparing  to  come  for- 
ward. I  know  not  what  it  will  be  called, 
or  whether  it  will  even  receive  a  name.  It 
will  be  too  much  in  earnest  to  care  for 
such  a  ceremony.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— it  will  be  far  more  Christian  than 
the  Christianity  which  has  brought  us  to 
these  present  ends.     Its  creed  will  be  a 
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noiseless  and  passionate  conviction  that 
man  can  be  saved,  not  by  a  far-away,  des- 
potic God  who  can  be  enh'sted  by  each 
combatant  for  the  destruction  of  his  foes, 
but  by  the  divine  element  in  man,  the 
God  within  the  human  soul.  That  in  pro- 
portion as  man  is  high  so  will  the  life  of 
man  be  high,  safe  from  shames  like  this 
and  devoid  of  his  old  misery.  The  creed 
will  be  a  fervent,  almost  secret  applica- 
tion of  the  saying:  ''Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  I''  It  will  be  ashamed  of  appeals 
to  God  to  put  right  that  which  man  has 
bungled;  of  supplications  to  the  deity  to 
tight  against  the  deity.  It  will  have  the 
pride  of  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  And 
it  will  have  its  own  mysticism,  its  own 
wonder  at  the  mystery  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing Principle  which  has  produced  such  a 
creature  as  this  man,  with  such  marvellous 
potentiality  for  the  making  of  fine  things, 
and  the  living  of  fine  lives;  such  heroism, 
such  savagery;  such  wisdom  and  such 
black  stupiflty;  such  a  queer  insuperable 
instinct  for  going  on  and  on  and  ever  on  ! 


Ill 


The  Western  world  has  had  its  lesson 
now — the  lesson  indelibly  writ  in  death: 
There  is  no  longer  room  in  civilization  for 
despotic  governments.  In  Germany,  in 
Austria,  in  the  country  where  despotism 
most  reigns  supreme — our  ally,  Russia — 
they  are  doomed ! 

The  Slav  is  not  the  enemy  of  the  Teu- 
ton, the  Teuton  is  not  the  enemy  of  the 
Frank.  That  enmity  is  the  fostered  thing 
of  imperial  and  bureaucratic  dreams. 

What  stands  out  from  all  this  welter? 
The  ambitious,  unscrupulous  diplomacy 
of  the  despotic  powers,  in  pursuit  of  so- 
called  "national  ideals,"  a  diplomacy  be- 
gotten of  fusty  diplomatic  tradition  and 
the  misconceptions  of  egomania,  removed 
by  a  ring  fence  from  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions for  whom  they  profess  to  speak.  An 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  diplomacy, 
battening  on  the  knowledge  that  it  can  at 
almost  any  time  raise  for  its  fantastic 
ends  a  whirlwind  of  feeling  out  of  the  love 
men  ever  have  for  the  land  wherein  they 
are  born. 

It  is  the  divorce  of  executive  power 
from  popular  sanction  that  has  made  pos- 
sible this  greatest  of  all  the  crimes  in  his- 
tory.   In  democratic  countries  the  aggres- 


sive faculty  is  imperceptibly  yet  con- 
tinually weakened  by  the  obscure  but  real 
line  between  ministers-elect  and  the  peo- 
ple. Only  in  those  countries  where  the 
administrative  force  is  responsible  to  none 
save  an  imperial  director  is  a  ruthless  and 
unchecked  pursuit  of  so-called  national 
dreams,  a  bullying  parade  of  so-called  na- 
tional honor,  possible.  The  German,  the 
Austrian,  the  Russian  peoples  are  as  sheep 
led  to  the  slaughter — poor  souls  hypno- 
tized by  demigods  looming  large  through 
mist,  lured  on  by  a  brazen  melody,  to  the 
making  of  which  they  have  brought  no 
part. 

If   only   despotisms  *go   down   in   the 
wreckage  of  this  war ! 


IV 


The  superstition  that  unmilitarized  na- 
tions suffer  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  has  perished  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  its  age,  at  the  siege  of  Liege,  blown 
away  by  the  heroism  of  a  little  unmilitary 
nation ! 

Democracy  and  citizen  armies  !  If  this 
war  brings  that  in  its  train  its  horror  will 
not  have  been  all  hateful.  But  so  surely 
as  despotisms  are  left  standing,  will  the 
accursed  spirit  that  animates  almighty 
bureaucracy  rear  a  swelled  head  again 
and  demand  revenge.  So  surely  will  this 
war  bring  another,  and  yet  another !  In 
these  last  twenty  years  civilization  has 
not  even  marked  time;  it  has  gone  back- 
ward under  the  curb  and  pressure  of  pro- 
fessional armaments  masquerading  under 
the  words:  "Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum." 
The  principle  of  universal  service  by  men 
not  professionally  soldiers,  the  principle 
that  no  man  shall  he  called  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  fight  one  step  outside  his  na- 
tive land — these  are  the  only  principles 
that  will  in  the  future  still  the  gnawings  of 
anxiety  and  gradually  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  West.  They  are  principles  that 
will  never  obtain  while  these  despotisms 
last,  with  their  surroundings  of  military 
bureaucracy,  their  demigod  ambitions, 
their  "father  of  my  people"  cant,  and 
glib  usage  of  the  name  of  God.  No,  if 
they  are  to  last  we  are  "doomed  to  some- 
thing great"  every  generation — the  great- 
ness of  the  shambles !  It  is  enough  to 
make  heart  stand  still  and  brain  reel  for- 
ever if  one  must  believe  that  man  is  never 
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to  find  better  means  of  keeping  his  spiiit  tria  would  stop  fighting,  mobiUzed.    Ger- 

from  rust,  his  body  from  decay,  than  these  man  despotism,  saying  to  itself,  "  Russia 

sporadicoutburstsof  bloody  ^'greatness."  will  never  stand  out  against  the  conse- 

'' War  the  only  cleanser !"    Yea — because  quences  of  refusal,"  said:  "Stop  mobiliz- 

the  word  patriotismhas  so  limited  a  mean-  ing  against  my  ally  or  I,  too,  mobilize." 

ing.     But — to  believe  that  this  must  al-  Russian  despotism,  having  the  alliance 

ways  be  !    When  men  have  ceased  to  look  of  France  and  not  believing  that  Germany 

on  war  as  the  proper  vehicle  for  self-sacri-  would  go  to  the  extreme  of  war,  went  on 

fice  will  they  not  turn  to  a  greatness  that  mobilizing.     War ! 

is  not  soaked  with  blood  and  black  with  Observe  that  this  is  an  unbroken  chain 

the  crows  of  death,  to  save  their  souls  of  actions,  all  taken  with  a  so-called  "full 

alive?     Will  there  not,   can   there  not,  sense  of  consequences,"  but  without  in  any 

arise  an  emotion  as  strong  as  this  present  case  a  real  belief  that  the  full  consequences 

patriotism — a    sentiment    as    passionate  would  follow.    Observe  that  each  actor  in 

and  sweeping,  bearing  men  on  to  the  use  this  ghastly  comedy  traded  to  the  full  on 

of  every  faculty  and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  others'  fears,  and  made  the  mistake  of 

self,  for  the  salvation,  instead  of  the  de-  not  seeing  that  sooner  or  later  this  game 

struction,  of  their  fellow  man  ?    Or  is  this  reaches  a  point  when  the  actor  has  to  act 

a  dream,  and  are  we  forever  doomed,  each  or  confess  the  cowardice  with  which  he 

generation,  to  the  greatness  of  tearing  has  been  credited.    From  start  to  finish  a 

each  other  limb  from  limb  ?  game  of  stupid  bluff  and  cynicism.    Such 

is  ever  the  course  of  despotic  diplomacy. 

V  Who  can  rationally  fix  responsibility  in 

such  a  game  ?    It  is  just  a  meeting  of  ill- 

CoNTEMPLATiON  of  the  theories  that  conditioned  creatures  trying  to  get  the 

obtain  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  war  utmost  out  of  each  other — as  ill-condi- 

drives  one  more  and  more  to  a  view  such  tioned  creatures  ever  will !    Just  a  scrim- 

as  Tolstoi  took  of  the  nature  and  course  mage  of  the  brutal  elements  in  man.    And 

of  the  Napoleonic  wars :  there  was  no  de-  for  this  game  Europe  pays  in  rivers  of 

liberate  direction;  it  was  all  pushed  on  blood  and  in  such  anguish  of  souls  as 

automatically  by  the  evil  nature  of  the  must  never  come  again ! 
existing  system.     The  whole  affair  is  a 

sort  of  chemical  equation  in  the  usual  low  yi 
and  bullying  terms  of  despotic  diplomacy 

backed  by  militarism.  Three  weeks  before  this  war  began  I 
Servian  despotism,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  one  of  those  East  End  London  par- 
could  do  so  without  punishment,  because  ishes,  whose  inhabitants  exist  from  hand 
the  consequences  of  hindrance  would  be  to  mouth  on  casual  employment  and 
too  serious,  worked  for  its  so-called  na-  sweated  labor;  where  the  women,  poor, 
tional  aims  and  affronted  the  so-called  thin,  overworked  souls,  have  neither  time 
national  aims  of  Austria.  Austrian  des-  nor  strength  nor  inclination  for  cleanliness 
potism,  believing  that  the  Servian  des-  and  comeliness  in  person  or  in  house; 
potism  must  obey,  because  the  conse-  where  the  men  are  undersized  and  under- 
quences  of  refusal  would  be  too  serious,  fed,  with  faces  of  those  without  a  future; 
said:  "Cease  from  these  aims,  and  apolo-  where  pale  and  stunted  children  playing 
gize,  or  I  make  war."  Servian  despotism,  in  the  gutters  have  a  monopoly  of  any 
saying  to  itself,  "How  far  need  I  go  in  mirthless  gayety  there  is. 
apology,  seeing  that  the  consequences  of  In  one  household  of  two  rooms  they 
driving  me  to  go  the  whole  way  will  be  too  were  "  free  of  debt,  thank  Gawd  I "  having 
serious?"  refused  just  so  far  as  it  thought  just  come  back  from  fruit-picking,  and 
it  could  with  impunity.  Austrian  despot-  were  preparing  to  take  up  family  exist- 
ism,  believing  that  no  one  would  interfere  ence  again  on  the  wife's  making  of  match- 
with  its  action,  because  the  consequences  boxes  at  a  maximum  of  six  shillings  a 
of  interference  would  be  too  serious,  de-  week,  the  husband  not  having  found  a  job 
clared  war.  Russian  despotism,  believ-  as  yet.  In  another,  of  one  room  swarm- 
ing that  fear  of  the  consequences  of  its  ing  with  flics  and  foul  with  a  sickly,  acrid 
mobilization  would  be  so  great  that  Aus-  odor,  a  baby  was  half  asleep  on  the  few 
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rags  of  a  bed  bereft  of  bedclothes,  its  lips 
pressed  to  something  rubbery,  and  the 
flies  about  its  eyes;  dirty  bowls  of  messes 
stood  about;  an  offal  heap  lay  in  the  empty 
grate;  and  at  a  table  in  the  little  window 
a  pallid  woman  of  forty  with  a  running 
cold  was  desperately  sewing  the  soles  on 
to  tiny  babies'  shoes.  Beside  her  was  a 
small  dirty  boy,  who  had  just  been  lost 
and  brought  home  by  a  policeman,  be- 
cause he  knew  his  name  and  the  name  of 
the  street  he  lived  in.  The  woman  looked 
up  at  us  wistfully  and  said:  ''I  thought 
I'd  lost  'im,  too,  I  did,  like  the  one  that 
fell  in  the  canal."  Though  she  still  had 
seven,  though  her  husband  was  out  of 
work,  though  she  made  only  five  to  six 
shillings  a  week,  she  could  not  spare  any 
of  the  children  she  had  borne. 

Prices  have  gone  up.  What  is  happen- 
ing to  such  as  these?  You  emperors  and 
military  bureaucracies,  trustees  of  your 
peoples — phrase  that  would  make  the 
devil  blush  ! — you  who  safeguard  and  pur- 
sue the  "national  aspirations,"  you  who 
open  the  gates  of  the  kennel  and  let  loose 
the  mad  dogs  of  war;  you  who  rive  hus- 
bands from  their  wives,  sons  from  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  send  them  out  by  the 
hundred  thousand  to  become  lumps  of 
bloody  clay;  you  with  your  "  God  defend 
the  right !"  and  your  lust  for  useless  ter- 
ritory, spare  one  fraction  of  your  time, 
from  august  diplomacy,  to  see  the  peoples 
for  "whose  good"  you  launch  this  glori- 
ous murder;  come  out  of  your  clouds  of 
incense  and  sniff  for  one  moment  that 
sickly,  acrid  smell  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor !  And  then  put  up  prices,  if  you 
dare;  then  talk  of  national  aspirations! 

You  emperors  and  militarist  bureau- 
cracies !  There  is  only  one  national  as- 
piration worth  the  name:  to  have  from 
roof  to  basement  a  clean,  healthy,  happy 
national  house.  "  War  the  cleanser ! 
Without  war  no  sacrifice,  no  nobility!" 
I  refer  you  to  that  mother,  slaving,  slav- 
ing, without  hope  and  without  glory, 
starved  and  ill,  and  slaving  in  a  war  with 
death  that  lasts  all  her  life  for  the  chil- 
dren she  has  borne. 

VII 

Of  the  true  Russian  people  we  English 
might  joyfully  be  brothers.  In  the  true 
Russian  people  we  might  have  trust.  But 


the  Russian  people  is  not  Russia,  unless  it 
should  become  so  in  this  war.  There  is  at 
present  an  almost  absolute  divorce  be- 
tween the  essentially  democratic  nature 
of  the  Russian  and  the  despotic  methods 
by  which  Russia  is  governed.  We  English 
are  fighting  for  democracy,  fighting  for 
the  decent  preservation  of  treaty  rights, 
fighting  for  ideals,  and  a  humanity  that 
can  only  flourish  under  democratic  rule. 
It  is  somewhat  ironical  that  we  have  with 
us  a  despotism.  And  there  is  a  profound 
reason  why  it  has  been  and  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  Russia  to  change  its  form  of 
government.  The  emotional,  uncalcu- 
lating  Russian  has  little  sense  of  money, 
space,  or  time;  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
those  sterner,  more  matter-of-fact,  than 
he.  Bureaucracy  of  itself  attracts  the  hard 
and  practical  elements  of  a  population; 
there  are,  too,  many  of  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  origin  manning  Russian  of- 
ficialdom. And  Russia  is  so  huge;  demo- 
cratic rule  will  find  it  difficult  to  be  swift 
enough;  in  decentralization  there  is  dan- 
ger of  disruption.  Nevertheless,  we  wel- 
come the  help  of  Russia,  for,  if  France 
and  we  are  beaten,  it  will  be  the  death  of 
democracy  in  Europe — perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  tide  of  democracy  sets  from 
the  West.  It  must  conquer  Germany  be- 
fore it  reaches  Russia.  Out  of  this  war 
many  things  may  come.  If  Fate  grant 
that  military  despotisms  fall  in  any  coun- 
try they  may  well  fall  in  all,  and  our  ally, 
Russia,  gain  at  last  a  constitution,  some 
real  measure  of  democratic  freedom,  some 
real  coherence  between  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  Russian  policy. 

VIII 

When  the  conscript  souls  disembodied 
by  this  war  meet  in  the  upper  ether  how 
will  they  talk  of  this  last  madness  ?  Per- 
haps one  in  each  hundred  will  be  able  to 
say  from  his  heart:  "I  was  happy  with  a 
rifle  or  sword  and  some  of  you  to  be  killed 
in  front  of  me  !"  The  remaining  ninety- 
nine  will  say:  "  Brothers,  like  you  I  loved 
the  sun,  and  a  woman,  and  the  good  things 
of  life;  like  you  I  meant  well  by  others;  I 
had  no  wish  to  kill  any  man;  no  wish  to 
die.  But  I  was  told  that  it  was  neces- 
sary. I  was  told  that  unless  I  killed  as 
many  of  you  as  I  could  my  country  would 
suffer.    I  know  not  whether  in  my  heart  I 
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believed  what  I  was  told,  but  I  did  know 
that  I  should  feel  disgraced  if  I  did  not 
take  rifle  and  sword  and  try  to  kill  some 
of  you;  I  knew,  too,  that  unless  I  did 
they  would  shoot  me  for  a  deserter.  So  I 
went.  Nearly  all  the  time  that  I  was 
marching,  or  resting  dead  tired,  or  lying 
in  the  trenches,  I  thought :  '  Shall  I  ever 
see  home  again?  God  let  me  see  home 
again!'  But  I  knew  that  my  first  duty 
was  to  kill  you,  so  that  you  should  never 
see  home  again.  I  did  not  want  to  kill 
you,  but  I  knew  I  had  to. 

"When  I  was  under  fire  or  tired  and 
hungry,  it  is  true,  I  hated  you  so  that  I 
had  only  a  savage  wish  to  kill  you.  But 
when  it  was  over  I  had  an  ache  in  my 
heart.  We  used  to  sing  while  marching, 
make  jokes,  enjoy  the  feel  of  our  com- 
rades' shoulders  touching  our  own,  say  to 
ourselves:  'We're  fine  fellows,  serving  our 
country,  doing  our  duty  ! '  But  still  the 
ache  went  on  underneath,  very  deep,  as 
if  one  were  asleep  and  could  not  come  to 
the  end  of  a  bad  dream.  We  seldom  knew 
what  our  bullets  were  doing,  but  some- 
times we  came  to  fighting  hand  to  hand. 
The  first  time,  I  remember,  we  had  ad- 
vanced through  a  wood  under  shell-fire, 
and  were  lying  down  at  the  edge.  I  had 
that  ache  all  the  time  I  was  coming 
through  the  wood;  it  was  fine,  the  larches 
smelled  sweet.  But  when  I  saw  you 
charging  down  on  us  with  the  sun  gleam- 
ing on  your  bayonets  it  left  me;  I  felt 
weak  and  queer  down  the  backs  of  my 
legs,  wondering  which  of  you,  yelling  and 
running  toward  me,  would  plunge  his 
steel  into  my  stomach.  Then  my  officer 
shouted;  I  fired,  once,  twice,  three  times, 
and  began  to  run  forward.  If  I  had  not 
I  should  have  turned  and  fled.  I  did  not 
feel  savage,  but  I  knew  I  must  move 
every  bit  of  me  as  quick  as  I  could,  and 
defend  myself  and  stab.  Then  our  sup- 
ports came  through  the  wood,  and  you 
were  beaten.  My  bayonet  was  bloody. 
One  or  more  of  you  I  must  have  killed;  I 
had  been  brave,  we  had  won,  I  felt  ex- 
cited and  yet  sick.  In  the  evening  when  I 
lay  down  my  ache  was  worse  than  ever. 
All  my  life  I  had  been  taught  that  to  kill 
a  fellow  man  was  the  worst  thing  man 
can  do;  it  did  not  come  natural  to  me  to 
kill.  Brothers,  it  was  having  to  risk  my 
life  so  dear  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might  kill, 
that  gave  me  that  ache.    If  I  had  been 


risking  it  trying  to  save  you  it  would  have 
been  more  natural;  I  should  not  have 
ached  then." 


IX 


"The  glories  of  war!" 

Courage,  devotion,  endurance,  con- 
tempt of  death !  These  are  glories  that 
the  unmartial  may  not  deride.  Verily, 
even  the  humblest  of  brave  soldiers  is  a 
hero,  for  all  that  his  heroism  coins  the 
misery  of  others;  but  what  does  the  sol- 
dier know,  see,  feel,  of  the  real  "glories  of 
war"?  That  knowledge  is  confined  to 
readers  of  newspapers  and  books !  The 
pressman,  the  romancer,  the  historian  can 
with  glowing  pen  call  up  in  the  reader  a  feel- 
ing that  war  is  glorious;  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  itself  desirable  and  to  be  admired 
in  that  licensed  murder,  arson,  robbery 
that  we  call  war.  Glorious  war  I  Every 
penny  thrill  of  each  reader  of  the  newspa- 
per, every  spasm  of  each  one  who  sees 
armed  men  passing  or  hears  the  fifes  and 
drums,  is  manufactured  out  of  blood  and 
groans,  wrung  out  of  the  torments  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  torture  of  human 
flesh. 

When  I  read  in  the  paper  of  some  glori- 
ous charge  and  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy,  I  feel  a  thrill  through  every  fibre. 
It  is  grand,  it  is  splendid !  I  take  a  deep 
breath  of  joy,  almost  of  rapture.  Grand, 
splendid !  That  there  should  be  lying, 
with  their  faces  haggard  to  the  stars,  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  men  like  myself , better 
men  than  myself  !  Hundreds,  thousands, 
who  loved  life  as  much  as  I,  felt  pain  as 
much  as  I;  whose  women  loved  them  as 
much  as  mine  love  me  !  Grand,  splendid  ! 
That  the  blood  should  be  oozing  from 
them  into  grass  that  once  smelled  as  sweet 
to  them  as  it  does  to  me.  That  their  eyes, 
which  delighted  in  sunlight  and  beauty  as 
much  as  mine,  should  be  glazing  fast  with 
death;  their  mouths,  that  mothers  and 
wives  and  children  are  aching  to  kiss 
again,  should  be  twisted  into  gaps  of  hor- 
ror. Grand,  splendid !  That  other  men, 
no  more  savage  than  myself,  should  have 
strown  them  there.  Grand,  splendid  I 
That  in  thousands  of  far-off  houses  wom- 
en, children,  and  old  men  will  soon  lie 
quivering  with  anguished  memories  of 
those  lying  there  dead. 

I  thank  you,  gentle  pressmen,  roman- 
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cers,  historians — you  have  given  me  a 
noble  thrill  in  recounting  these  glories  of 
war ! 

X 

This  is  the  grand  defeat  of  all  of  us 
Utopians,  dreamers,  poets,  philosophers, 
idealists,  humanitarians,  lovers  of  peace 
and  the  arts;  bag  and  baggage  we  are 
thrown  out  of  a  world  that  has  for  a  time 
no  use  for  us.  To  the  despot,  the  bureau- 
crat, the  militarist,  the  man  of  affairs,  we 
have  always  been  hateful.  If  they  had 
the  whole  of  their  way,  as  they  have  had 
before  now  in  history  and — who  knows  ? — 
may  have  again,  we  should  be  lined  up 
against  a  wall  and  shot.  We  are  soft,  yet 
dangerous,  because  we  venture  to  hold  up 
little  flags  in  the  face  of  the  big  flag  of 
force;  venture  to  distract  men's  attention 
from  dwelling  on  the  beauty  of  its  size.  I 
believe  solemnly  that  we  English  have  had 
to  join  this  bloody  carnival  of  force  to 
guard  democracy,  honor,  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaty  rights.  It  is  sacred  necessity; 
let  us  keep  it  sacred,  without  the  loath- 
some reek  of  a  satisfaction  that  peace, 
humanism,  and  the  arts  are  down,  and  the 
country  once  more  showing  the  stuff  of 
which  it  is  made,  a  tusky  lover  of  a  fight, 
as  jealous  and  afraid  of  a  rival  as  ever. 

The  idealist  said  in  his  heart:  The  god 
of  force  is  dead.  He  has  been  proven  the 
fool  that  the  man  of  affairs  and  the  mili- 
tarist always  said  he  was.  But  the  fools 
of  this  world — generally  after  they  are 
gone — have  a  way  of  moving  men  which 
the  wise  and  practical  believers  in  force 
have  not.  If  they  had  not  this  power 
man  would  still  be,  year  in  year  out,  the 
savage  that  the  believers  in  force  have 
for  the  moment  once  more  made  him. 
The  battle  between  the  god  of  love  and 
the  god  of  force  endures  for  ever.  We 
fools  of  the  former  camp,  drummed  out 
and  beaten  to  our  knees,  in  due  time  will 
get  up  again  and  plant  our  poor  flags  a 
little  farther  on.  ''All  men  shall  be 
brothers,"  said  the  German  fool,  Schiller; 
so  shall  all  we  fools  say  again  when  the 
time  comes;  and  again,  and  again,  after 
every  beating. 

XI 

Culture  !  You  wreckers  of  Louvain  ! 
Culture !  There  are  stores  of  knowledge 
in  your  Prussian  brains,  but  there  is  no 


culture  in  your  blood.  Culture  is  not 
scientific  learning;  culture  is  not  social 
method  and  iron  discipline;  culture  is  not 
even  power  of  producing  and  appreciat- 
ing works  of  art — though  in  these  days 
you  have  not  much  of  that!  The  As- 
syrians, the  Persians,  the  old  Egyptians 
had  all  these  qualities — they,  like  you, 
had  little  or  no  culture. 

Culture  is  natural  gentility — a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Culture  is  a  quality  of  some 
races,  inborn  or  passed  into  the  blood 
by  generations  of  conformity  to  humane 
ideals.  You  may  persist  another  thousand 
years,  but  you  will  not  be  cultured  at  the 
end.  There  is  a  harshness  in  your  blood; 
there  is  an  arrogance,  a  thickness  of  sen- 
sibility. Try  as  you  may,  you  will  never 
strain  it  out  of  your  natures.  Culture, 
forsooth ! 

The  Hindoo  is  cultured,  the  Burmese, 
the  Jew,  the  Irish  cottager,  the  Pole,  the 
Russian  peasant,  even  the  Englishman; 
for  deep  in  them  all  is  a  live  humanity,  a 
far-down  kindliness,  proof  against  the 
ranker  instincts.  You  Prussian  super- 
men of  Nietzsche's  cult  have  no  use  for 
this;  it  is  a  quality  for  slaves,  you  say! 
Culture !  If  you  knew  what  true  cul- 
ture was, you  would  be  the  last  to  claim  it. 
No,  no !  You  have  great  qualities,  no 
doubt;  but  do  not  claim  the  apostleship 
of  culture,  or  you  will  make  the  nations 
laugh  !  Culture  is  spiritual,  not  material, 
salvation;  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the 
world  will  never  come  from  you.  Sooner, 
far  sooner,  will  it  come  from  that  Russia 
whom  you  despise  and  dread. 

Culture  !    You  wreckers  of  Louvain  ! 

XII 

Last  night,  when  the  half-moon  was 
golden  and  the  white  stars  very  high,  I 
saw  the  souls  of  the  killed  passing.  They 
came  riding  through  the  dark,  some  on 
gray  horses,  some  on  black;  they  came 
marching,  white-faced;  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands. 

The  night  smelled  sweet,  the  breeze 
rustled,  the  stream  murmured;  and  past 
me  on  the  air  the  souls  of  the  killed  came 
marching.  They  seemed  of  one  great 
company,  no  longer  enemies.  All  had 
the  same  fixed  stare,  braving  something 
strange,  that  they  were  trying  terribly  to 
push  away.    All  had  their  eyes  narrowed 
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yet  fixed-open,  in  their  gray- white,  smoke- 
grimed  faces.  They  made  no  sound  as 
they  passed.  Whence  were  they  coming, 
where  going,  trailing  the  ghosts  of  guns, 
riding  the  ghosts  of  horses;  into  what 
river  of  oblivion,  far  from  horror,  and  the 
savagery  of  man? 

They  passed.     The  golden  half-moon 


shone,  and  the  high  white  stars.  The 
fields  smelt  sweet;  the  wind  gently  stirred 
the  trees.  The  moon  and  stars  would  be 
shining  over  the  battle-fields,  the  wind 
rustling  the  trees  there,  the  earth  sleep- 
ing in  dark  beauty.  So  would  it  be  all 
over  the  Western  world.  The  peace  of 
God  doth  indeed  pass  our  understanding  I 
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HEN,  on  August  4,  the  Lu- 
sitania,  with  lights  doused 
and  air-ports  sealed, 
slipped  out  of  New  York 
harbor  the  crime  of  the 
century  was  only  a  few  days 
old.  And  for  three  days  those  on  board 
the  Lusitania  of  the  march  of  the  great 
events  were  ignorant.  Whether  or  no  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  the  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  had  begun 
we  could  not  learn. 

But  when,  on  the  third  day,  we  came  on 
deck  the  news  was  written  against  the  sky. 
Swinging  from  the  funnels,  sailors  were 
painting  out  the  scarlet-and-black  col- 
ors of  the  Cunard  line  and  substituting 
a  mouse-like  gray.  Overnight  we  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  Lusitania  had  emerged  a  cruiser. 
That  to  possible  German  war-ships  she 
might  not  disclose  her  position,  she  sent 
no  wireless  messages.  But  she  could  re- 
ceive them;  and  at  breakfast  in  the  ship's 
newspaper  appeared  those  she  had  over- 
night snatched  from  the  air.  Among 
them,  without  a  scarehead,  in  the  most 
modest  of  type,  we  read:  ''England  and 
Germany  have  declared  war."  Seldom 
has  news  so  momentous  been  conveyed  so 
simply,  or,  by  the  Englishmen  on  board, 
more  calmly  accepted.  For  any  exhibi- 
tion they  gave  of  excitement  or  concern, 
the  news  the  radio  brought  them  might 
have  been  the  result  of  a  by-election. 

Later  in  the  morning  they  gave  us  an- 
other exhibition  of  that  repression  of  feel- 
ing, of  that  disdain  of  hysteria,  that  is  a 
national  characteristic,  and  is  what  Mr. 
Kipling  meant  when  he  wrote:  ''  But  oh, 
beware  my  country,  when  my  country 
grows  polite !" 


Word  came  that  in  the  North  Sea  the 
English  war-ships  had  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man fleet.  To  celebrate  this  battlewhich, 
were  the  news  authentic,  would  rank  with 
Trafalgar  and  might  mean  the  end  of  the 
war,  one  of  the  ship's  officers  exploded  a 
detonating  bomb.  Nothing  elseexploded. 
Whatever  feelings  of  satisfaction  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  experienced  they  concealed. 

Under  like  circumstances,  on  an  Amer- 
ican ship,  we  would  have  tied  down  the 
siren,  sung  the  doxology,  and  broken 
everything  on  the  bar.  As  it  was,  the 
American?  instinctively  flocked  to  the 
smoking-room  and  drank  to  the  British 
navy.  While  this  ceremony  was  going 
forward,  from  the  promenade  deck  we 
heard  tumultuous  shoutsand  cheers.  We 
believed  that,  relievedof  ourpresence,  our 
English  friends  had  given  way  to  rejoi- 
cings. But  when  we  went  on  deck  we 
found  them  deeply  engaged  in  cricket. 
The  cheers  we  had  heard  were  over  the  re- 
tirement of  a  batsman  who  had  just  been 
given  out,  leg  before  wicket. 

When  we  reached  London  we  found  no 
idle  boasting,  no  vainglorious  jingoism. 
The  war  that  Germany  had  forced  upon 
them  the  English  accepted  with  a  grim  de- 
termination to  see  it  through  and,  while 
they  were  about  it,  to  make  it  final.  They 
were  going  ahead  with  no  false  illusions. 
Fully  did  every  one  appreciate  the  enor- 
mous task,  the  personal  loss  that  lay  be- 
fore him.  But  each,  in  his  or  her  way, 
went  into  the  fight  determined  to  do  his 
duty.  There  was  no  dismay,  no  hysteria, 
no  "mafficking." 

The  secrecy  maintained  by  the  press 
and  the  people  regarding  anything  con- 
cerning the  war,  the  knowledge  of  which 
might  embarrass  the  War  Office,  was  one  of 
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the  most  admirable  and  remarkable  con- 
spiracies of  silence  that  modern  times  have 
known.  Officers  of  the  same  regiment 
even  with  each  other  would  not  discuss 
the  orders  they  had  received.  In  no  sin- 
gle newspaper,  with  no  matter  how  lurid  a 
past  record  for  sensationalism,  was  there 
a  line  to  suggest  that  a  British  army  had 
landed  in  France  and  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  at  war.  Sooner  than  embarrass 
those  who  were  conducting  the  fight,  the 
individual  English  man  and  woman  in 
silence  suffered  the  most  cruel  anxiety  of 
mind.  Of  that,  on  my  return  to  London 
from  Brussels,  I  was  given  an  illustration. 
I  had  written  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  tell- 
ing where  in  Belgium  I  had  seen  a  wrecked 
British  air-ship,  and  beside  it  the  grave  of 
the  aviator.  I  gave  the  information  in 
order  that  the  family  of  the  dead  officer 
might  find  the  grave  and  bring  the  body 
home.  The  morning  the  letter  was  pub- 
lished an  elderly  gentleman,  a  retired  of- 
ficer of  the  navy,  called  at  my  rooms. 
His  son,  he  said,  was  an  aviator,  and  for  a 
month  of  him  no  word  had  come.  His 
mother  was  distressed.  Could  I  describe 
the  air- ship  I  had  seen? 

I  was  not  keen  to  play  the  messenger  of 
ill  tidings,  so  I  tried  to  gain  time. 

"What  make  of  aeroplane  does  your 
son  drive?"  I  asked. 

As  though  preparing  for  a  blow,  the  old 
gentleman  drew  himself  up,  and  looked 
me  steadily  in  the  eyes. 

"A  Bleriot  monoplane,"  he  said. 

I  was  as  relieved  as  though  his  boy  were 
one  of  my  own  kinsmen. 

"The  air-ship  I  saw,"  I  told  him,  "was 
an  Avro  biplane !" 

Of  the  two  I  appeared  much  the  more 
pleased. 

The  retired  officer  bowed. 

"I  thank  you,"  he  said.  "It  will  be 
good  news  for  his  mother." 

"But  why  didn't  you  go  to  the  War 
Office?"  I  asked. 

He  reproved  me  firmly. 

"They  have  asked  us  not  to  question 
them,"  he  said,  "  and  when  they  are  work- 
ing for  all  I  have  no  right  to  embarrass 
them  with  my  personal  trouble." 

As  the  chance  of  obtaining  credentials 
with  the  British  army  appeared  doubtful, 
I  did  not  remain  in  London,  but  at  once 
crossed  to  Belgium. 

Before  the  Germans  came,  Brussels  was 


an  imitation  Paris — especially  along  the 
inner  boulevards  she  was  Paris  at  her 
best.  And  her  great  parks,  her  lakes  gay 
with  pleasure-boats  or  choked  with  lily- 
pads,  her  haunted  forests,  where  your 
taxicab  would  startle  the  wild  deer,  are 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen  in  any 
city  in  the  world.  As,  in  the  days  of  the 
Second  Empire,  Louis  Napoleon  bedecked 
Paris,  so  Leopold  decorated  Brussels.  In 
her  honor  and  to  his  own  glory  he  gave  her 
new  parks,  filled  in  her  moats  along  her 
ancient  fortifications,  laid  out  boulevards 
shaded  with  trees,  erected  arches,  monu- 
ments, museums.  That  these  jewels  he 
hung  upon  her  neck  were  wrung  from  the 
slaves  of  the  Congo  does  not  make  them  the 
less  beautiful.  And  before  the  Germans 
came,  the  life  of  the  people  of  Brussels 
was  in  keeping  with  the  elegance,  beauty, 
and  joyousness  of  their  surroundings. 

At  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  is  the  clear- 
ing-house for  the  social  life  of  Brussels,  we 
found  everybody  taking  his  ease  at  a  little 
iron  table  on  the  sidewalk.  It  was  night, 
but  the  city  was  as  light  as  noonday — 
brilliant,  elated,  full  of  movement  and 
color.  For  Liege  was  still  held  by  the 
Belgians,  and  they  believed  that  all  along 
the  line  they  were  holding  back  the  Ger- 
man army.  It  was  no  wonder  they  were 
jubilant.  They  had  a  right  to  be  proud. 
They  had  been  making  history.  In  order 
to  give  them  time  to  mobilize,  the  Allies 
had  asked  them  for  two  days  to  delay  the 
German  invader.  They  had  held  him 
back  for  fifteen.  As  David  went  against 
Goliath,  they  had  repulsed  the  German. 
And  as  yet  there  had  been  no  reprisals,  no 
destruction  of  cities,  no  murdering  of  non- 
combatants;  war  still  was  something  glad 
and  glorious. 

The  signs  of  it  were  the  Boy  Scouts, 
everywhere  helping  every  one,  carrying 
messages,  guiding  strangers,  directing 
traffic;  and  Red  Cross  nurses  and  aviators 
from  England,  smart  Belgian  officers  ex- 
claiming bitterly  over  the  delay  in  send- 
ing them  forward,  and  private  automo- 
biles upon  the  enamelled  sides  of  which 
the  transport  officer  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
had  scratched,  "For  His  Majesty,"  and 
piled  the  silk  cushions  high  with  ammuni- 
tion. From  table  to  table  young  girls 
passed  jangling  tiny  tin  milk-cans.  They 
were  supplicants,  begging  money  for  the 
wounded.     There  were  so  many  of  them 
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and  so  often  they  made  their  rounds  that, 
to  protect  you  from  themselves,  if  you 
subscribed  a  lump  sum,  you  were  exempt 
and  were  given  a  badge  to  prove  you  were 
immune. 

Except  for  these  signs  of  the  times  you 
would  not  have  known  Belgium  was  at 
war.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  un- 
daunted. Into  their  daily  lives  the  con- 
flict had  penetrated  only  like  a  burst  of 
martial  music.  Rather  than  depressing, 
it  inspired  them.  Wherever  you  ven- 
tured, you  found  them  undismayed.  And 
in  those  weeks  during  which  events  moved 
so  swiftly  that  now  they  seem  months  in 
the  past,  we  were  as  free  as  in  our  own 
"home  town"  to  go  where  we  chose. 

For  the  war  correspondent  those  were 
the  happy  days !  Like  every  one  else, 
from  the  proudest  nobleman  to  the  boy  in 
wooden  shoes,  we  were  given  a  laisser- 
passer,  which  gave  us  permission  to  go 
anywhere;  this  with  a  passport  was  our 
only  credential.  Proper  credentials  to 
accompany  the  army  in  the  field  had  been 
formerly  refused  me  by  the  war  officers 
of  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  So  in 
Brussels  each  morning  I  chartered  an  au- 
tomobile and  without  credentials  joined 
the  first  army  that  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing. Sometimes  you  stumbled  upon  an 
escarmouche,  sometimes  you  fled  from  one, 
sometimes  you  drew  blank.  Over  our 
early  coffee  we  would  study  the  morning 
papers  and,  as  in  the  glad  days  of  racing 
at  home,  from  them  try  to  dope  out  the 
winners.  If  we  followed  La  Derniere 
Heure  we  would  go  toNamur;  VEtoile  was 
strong  for  Tirlemont.  Would  we  lose  if 
we  plunged  on  Wavre  ?  Again,  the  favor- 
ite seemed  to  be  Lou  vain.  On  a  straight 
tip  from  the  legation  the  English  corre- 
spondents were  going  to  motor  to  Diest. 
From  a  Belgian  officer  we  had  been  given 
inside  information  that  the  fight  would  be 
pulled  off  at  Gembloux.  And,  unencum- 
bered by  even  a  sandwich,  and  too  wise  to 
carry  a  field-glass  or  a  camera,  each  would 
depart  upon  his  separate  errand,  at  night 
returning  to  a  perfectly  served  dinner 
and  a  luxurious  bed.  For  the  news-gath- 
erers it  was  a  game  of  chance.  The  wisest 
veterans  would  cast  their  nets  south  and 
see  only  harvesters  in  the  fields,  the  ama- 
teurs would  lose  their  way  to  the  north 
and  find  themselves  facing  an  army  corps 
or  running  a  gauntlet  of  shell-fire.     It  was 


like  throwing  a  handful  of  coins  on  the 
table  hoping  that  one  might  rest  upon  the 
winning  number.  Over  the  map  of  Bel- 
gium we  threw  ourselves.  Some  days  we 
landed  on  the  right  color,  on  others  we 
saw  no  more  than  we  would  see  at  state 
manoeuvres. 

Judging  by  his  questions,  the  lay 
brother  seems  to  think  that  the  chief 
trouble  of  the  war  correspondent  is  dodg- 
ing bullets.  It  is  not.  It  consists  in  try- 
ing to  bribe  a  station-master  to  carry  you 
on  a  troop  train,  or  in  finding  forage  for 
your  horse.  What  wars  I  have  seen  have 
taken  place  in  spots  isolated  and  inacces- 
sible, far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  By 
day  you  followed  the  fight  and  tried  to 
find  the  censor,  and  at  night  you  sat  on  a 
cracker-box  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
struggled  to  keep  awake  and  to  write 
deathless  prose.  In  Belgium  it  was  not 
like  that.  The  automobile  which  Gerald 
Morgan,  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
and  I  shared  was  of  surpassing  beauty, 
speed,  and  comfort.  It  was  as  long  as  a 
Plant  freight-car  and  as  yellow;  and  from 
it  flapped  in  the  breeze  more  English,  Bel- 
gian, French,  and  Russian  flags  than  fly 
from  the  roof  of  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome. Whenever  we  sighted  an  army 
we  lashed  the  flags  of  its  country  to  our 
headlights,  and  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
bore  down  upon  it.  The  army  always 
first  arrested  us,  and  then,  on  learning  our 
nationality,  asked  if  it  were  true  that 
America  had  joined  the  Allies.  After  I 
had  punched  his  ribs  a  sufficient  number 
of  times  Morgan  learned  to  reply  without 
winking  that  it  had. 

In  those  days  the  sun  shone  contin- 
uously; the  roads,  except  where  we  ran  on 
the  blocks  that  made  Belgium  famous, 
were  perfect;  and  overhead  for  miles  noble 
trees  met  and  embraced.  The  country 
was  smiling  and  beautiful.  In  the  fields 
the  women  (for  the  men  were  at  the  front) 
were  gathering  the  crops,  the  stacks  of 
golden  grain  stretched  from  village  to  vil- 
lage. The  houses  in  these  were  white- 
washed and,  the  better  to  advertise  choc- 
olates, liqueurs,  and  automobile  tires,  were 
painted  a  cobalt  blue;  their  roofs  were  of 
red  tiles,  and  they  sat  in  gardens  of  purple 
cabbages  or  gaudy  hollyhocks.  In  the 
orchards  the  pear-trees  were  bent  with 
fruit.  We  never  lacked  for  food;  always, 
when  we  lost  the  trail  and  ''checked,"  or 
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burst  a  tire,  there  was  an  inn  with  fruit- 
trees  trained  to  He  flat  against  the  wall,  or 
to  spread  over  arbors  and  trellises.  Be- 
neath these,  close  by  the  roadside,  we  sat 
and  drank  red  wine,  and  devoured  ome- 
lets and  vast  slabs  of  rye  bread.  At  night 
we  raced  back  to  the  city,  through  twelve 
miles  of  parks,  to  enamelled  bath-tubs, 
shaded  electric  light,  and  iced  champagne; 
while  before  our  table  passed  all  the  night 
life  of  a  great  city.  And  for  suffering  these 
hardships  of  war  our  papers  paid  us  large 
sums. 

On  such  a  night  as  this,  the  night  of 
August  1 8,  strange  folk  in  wooden  shoes 
and  carrying  bundles,  and  who  looked  like 
emigrants  from  Ellis  Island,  appeared  in 
front  of  the  restaurant.  Instantly  they 
were  swallowed  up  in  a  crowd  and  the 
dinner  parties,  napkins  in  hand,  flocked 
into  the  Place  Rogier  and  increased  the 
throng  around  them. 

''The  Germans!"  those  in  the  heart 
of  the  crowd  called  over  their  shoulders. 
"The  Germans  are  at  Louvain  !" 

That  afternoon  I  had  conscientiously 
cabled  my  paper  that  there  were  no  Ger- 
mans anywhere  near  Louvain.  I  had  been 
west  of  Louvain,  and  the  particular  column 
of  the  French  army  to  which  I  had  attached 
myself  certainly  saw  no  Germans. 

"  They  say, "whispered  those  nearest  the 
fugitives, "  the  German  shells  are  falling  in 
Louvain.  Ten  houses  are  on  fire  ! "  Ten 
houses  !  How  monstrous  it  sounded  !  Ten 
houses  of  innocent  country  folk  destroyed. 
In  those  days  such  a  catastrophe  was  un- 
believable.    We  smiled  knowingly. 

"  Refugees  always  talk  like  that, "we  said 
wisely.  "The  Germans  would  not  bom- 
bard an  unfortified  town.  And,  besides, 
there  are  no  Germans  south  of  Liege." 

The  morning  following  in  my  room  I 
heard  from  the  Place  Rogier  the  warnings 
of  many  motor  horns.  At  great  speed  in- 
numerable automobiles  were  approaching, 
all  coming  from  the  west  through  the 
Boulevard  du  Regent,  and  without  slack- 
ening speed  passing  northeast  toward 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  coast.  The  num- 
ber increased  and  the  warnings  became  in- 
sistent. At  eight  o'clock  they  had  sent 
out  a  sharp  request  for  right  of  way;  at 
nine  in  number  they  had  trebled,  and  the 
note  of  the  sirens  was  raucous,  harsh,  and 
peremptory.  At  ten  no  longer  were 
there  disconnected  warnings,  but  from  the 


horns  and  sirens  issued  one  long,  contin- 
uous scream.  It  was  like  the  steady  roar 
of  a  gale  in  the  rigging,  and  it  spoke  in 
abject  panic.  The  voices  of  the  cars  rac- 
ing past  were  like  the  voices  of  human  be- 
ings driven  with  fear.  From  the  front  of 
the  hotel  we  watched  them.  There  were 
taxicabs,  racing-cars,  limousines.  They 
were  crowded  with  women  and  children  of 
the  rich,  and  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
from  the  great  chateaux  far  to  the  west. 
Those  who  occupied  them  were  white- 
faced  with  the  dust  of  the  road,  with 
weariness  and  fear.  In  cars  magnifi- 
cently upholstered,  padded,  and  cush- 
ioned were  piled  trunks,  handbags,  dress- 
ing-cases. The  women  had  dressed  at  a 
moment's  warning,  as  though  at  a  cry  of 
fire.  Many  had  travelled  throughout  the 
night,  and  in  their  arms  the  children, 
snatched  from  the  pillows,  were  sleeping. 
But  more  appealing  were  the  peasants. 
We  walked  out  along  the  inner  boulevards 
to  meet  them,  and  found  the  side  streets 
blocked  with  their  carts.  Into  these 
they  had  thrown  mattresses,  or  bundles  of 
grain,  and  heaped  upon  them  were  fam- 
ilies of  three  generations.  Old  men  in 
blue  smocks,  white-haired  and  bent,  old 
women  in  caps,  the  daughters  dressed  in 
their  one  best  frock  and  hat,  and  clasping 
in  their  hands  all  that  was  left  to  them,  all 
that  they  could  stuff  into  a  pillow-case  or 
flour-sack.  The  tears  rolled  down  their 
brown,  tanned  faces.  To  the  people  of 
Brussels  who  crowded  around  them  they 
spoke  in  hushed,  broken  phrases.  The 
terror  of  what  they  had  escaped  or  of 
what  they  had  seen  was  upon  them.  They 
had  harnessed  the  plough-horse  to  the 
dray  or  market-wagon  and  to  the  in- 
vaders had  left  everything.  What,  they 
asked,  would  befall  the  live  stock  they  had 
abandoned,  the  ducks  on  the  pond,  the 
cattle  in  the  field?  Who  would  feed  them 
and  give  them  water?  At  the  question 
the  tears  would  break  out  afresh.  Heart- 
broken, weary,  hungry,  they  passed  in  an 
unending  caravan.  With  them,  all  flee- 
ing from  the  same  foe,  all  moving  in  one 
direction,  were  family  carriages,  the  serv- 
ants on  the  box  in  disordered  livery,  as  they 
had  served  dinner,  or  coatless,  but  still  in 
the  striped  waistcoats  and  silver  buttons 
of  grooms  or  footmen,  and  bicyclers  with 
bundles  strapped  to  their  shoulders,  and 
men  and  women  stumbling  on  foot,  carry- 
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ing  their  children.  Above  it  all  rose  the 
breathless  scream  of  the  racing  cars,  as 
they  rocked  and  skidded,  with  brakes 
grinding  and  mufflers  open;  with  their 
own  terror  creating  and  spreading  terror. 

Though  eager  in  sympathy,  the  people 
of  Brussels  themselves  were  undisturbed. 
Many  still  sat  at  the  little  iron  tables  and 
smiled  pityingly  upon  the  strange  figures 
of  the  peasants.  They  had  had  their 
trouble  for  nothing,  they  said.  It  was 
a  false  alarm.  There  were  no  Germans 
nearer  than  Liege.  And  besides,  should 
the  Germans  come,  the  civil  guard  would 
meet  them. 

But,  better  informed  than  they,  that 
morning  the  American  minister.  Brand 
Whitlock,  and  the  Marquis  Villalobar,  the 
Spanish  minister,  had  called  upon  the 
burgomaster  and  advised  him  not  to  de- 
fend the  city.  As  Whitlock  pointed  out, 
with  the  force  at  his  command,  which  was 
the  citizen  soldiery,  he  could  delay  the  en- 
trance of  the  Germans  by  only  an  hour, 
and  in  that  hour  many  innocent  lives 
would  be  wasted,  and  monuments  of  great 
beauty,  works  of  art  that  belong  not 
alone  to  Brussels  but  to  the  world,  would 
be  destroyed.  Burgomaster  Max,  who  is 
a  splendid  and  worthy  representative  of  a 
long  line  of  burgomasters,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  said:  "Honor  requires  it." 

To  show  that  in  the  protection  of  the 
Belgian  Government  he  had  full  confi- 
dence, Mr.  Whitlock  had  not  as  yet  shown 
his  colors.  But  that  morning  when  he 
left  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  hung  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  his  legation,  and  over  that 
of  the  British.  Those  of  us  who  had 
elected  to  remain  in  Brussels  moved  our 
belongings  to  a  hotel  across  the  street 
from  the  legation.  Not  taking  any 
chances,  for  my  own  use  I  reserved  a 
green-leather  sofa  in  the  legation  itself. 

Except  that  the  cafes  were  empty  of 
Belgian  officers,  and  of  English  correspond- 
ents, whom,  had  they  remained,  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  arrested,  there  was  not, 
up  to  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
of  August,  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
citizens  any  perceptible  change.  They 
could  not  have  shown  a  finer  spirit.  They 
did  not  know  the  city  would  not  be  de- 
fended; and  yet  with  before  them  on  the 
morrow  the  prospect  of  a  battle  which 
Burgomaster  Max  had  announced  would 
be  contested  to  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 


as  usual  the  cafes  blazed  like  open  fire- 
places and  the  people  sat  at  the  little  iron 
tables.  Even  when,  like  great  buzzards, 
two  German  aeroplanes  sailed  slowly 
across  Brussels,  casting  shadows  of  events 
to  come,  the  people  regarded  them  only 
with  curiosity.  The  next  morning  the 
shops  were  open,  the  streetswere  crowded. 
But  overnight  the  soldier-king  had  sent 
word  that  Brussels  must  not  oppose  the 
invaders;  and  at  the  gendarmerie  the  civil 
guard,  reluctantly  and  protesting,  some 
even  in  tears,  turned  in  their  rifles  and 
uniforms. 

The  change  came  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
It  was  as  though  a  wand  had  waved  and 
from  a  fete  day  on  the  Continent  we  had 
been  wafted  to  London  on  a  rainy  Sunday. 
The  boulevards  fell  suddenly  empt3\ 
There  was  not  a  house  that  was  not  closely 
shuttered.  Along  the  route  by  which  we 
now  knew  the  Germans  were  advancing, 
it  was  as  though  the  plague  stalked.  That 
no  one  should  fire  from  a  window,  that  to 
the  conquerors  no  one  should  offer  insult, 
Burgomaster  Max  sent  out  as  special  con- 
stables men  he  trusted.  Their  badge  of 
authority  was  a  walking-stick  and  a  piece 
of  paper  fluttering  from  a  buttonhole. 
These,  the  police,  and  the  servants  and 
caretakers  of  the  houses  that  lined  the 
boulevards  alone  were  visible.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  unobserved  but  by  this  official 
audience,  down  the  Boulevard  Waterloo 
came  the  advance-guard  of  the  German 
army.  It  consisted  of  three  men,  a  cap- 
tain and  two  privates  on  bicycles.  Their 
rifles  were  slung  across  their  shoulders, 
they  rode  unwarily,  with  as  little  concern 
as  the  members  of  a  touring-club  out  for  a 
holiday.  Behind  them,  so  close  upon  each 
other  that  to  cross  from  one  sidewalk  to 
the  other  was  not  possible,  came  the 
Uhlans,  infantry,  and  the  guns.  For  two 
hours  I  watched  them,  and  then,  bored 
with  the  monotony  of  it,  returned  to  the 
hotel.  After  an  hour,  from  beneath  my 
window  I  still  could  hear  them;  another 
hour  and  another  went  by.  They  still 
were  passing.  Boredom  gave  way  to  won- 
der. The  thing  fascinated  you,  against 
your  will,  dragged  you  back  to  the  side- 
walk and  held  you  there  open-eyed.  No 
longer  was  it  regiments  of  men  marching, 
but  something  uncanny,  inhuman;  a  force 
of  nature  like  a  landsHde,  a  tidal  wave,  or 
lava  sweeping  down  a  mountain.     It  was 
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not  of  this  earth,  but  mysterious,  ghost- 
like. The  uniform  aided  this  impression. 
In  it  each  man  moved  under  a  cloak  of 
invisibihty.  To  describe  its  gray-green 
color  is  impossible,  because  it  has  no  color, 
and  yet  it  absorbs  all  colors,  and  reflects 
no  light.  We  saw  it  first  in  the  warm 
summer  sunshine,  later  under  the  glare  of 
electric  lamps,  hours  later  in  the  gray  of 
the  morning.  At  all  times  the  men 
clothed  in  it  were  indistinguishable.  They 
blended  with  the  gray  stones  of  the  street, 
with  the  green  of  the  trees;  they  shifted 
and  merged  like  drifting  fog.  Even  as 
you  pointed  they  dissolved  into  thin  air. 
It  was  like  a  conjuring  trick.  It  is  a  fact 
that  often  you  would  see  advancing  to- 
ward you  a  troop  of  horses  and  you  could 
not  see  the  men  who  rode  them. 

All  through  the  night,  like  the  tumult 
of  a  river  when  it  races  between  the  cliffs 
of  a  canyon,  in  my  sleep  I  could  hear  the 
steady  roar  of  the  passing  army.  And 
when  early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the 
window  the  chain  of  steel  was  still  un- 
broken. As  a  correspondent  I  have  seen  all 
the  great  armies  and  the  military  proces- 
sions at  the  coronations,  in  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain,  and  our  own  inaugural 
parades  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  but 
those  armies  and  processions  were  made 
up  of  men.  This  was  a  machine,  endless, 
tireless,  with  the  delicate  organization  of  a 
watch  and  the  brute  power  of  a  steam- 
roller. And  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  through  Brussels  it  roared  and  rum- 
bled, a  cataract  of  molten  lead.  The  in- 
fantry marched  singing,  wdth  their  iron- 
shod  boots  beating  out  the  time.  In  each 
regiment  there  were  two  thousand  men 
and  at  the  same  instant,  in  perfect  unison, 
two  thousand  iron  brogans  struck  the 
granite  street.  It  was  like  the  blows  from 
giant  pile-drivers.  The  Uhlans  followed, 
the  hoofs  of  their  magnificent  horses  ring- 
ing like  thousands  of  steel  hammers 
breaking  stones  in  a  road;  and  after  them 
the  giant  siege-guns  rumbling,  growling, 
the  mitrailleuse  with  drag-chains  clank- 
ing, the  field-pieces  with  creaking  axles, 
complaining  brakes,  the  grinding  of  the 
steel-rimmed  wheels  against  the  stones 
echoing  and  re-echoing  from  the  house- 
front.  When  at  night  for  an  instant  the 
machine  halted,  the  silence  awoke  you,  as 
at  sea  you  wake  when  the  screw  stops. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  col- 


umn of  gray,  with  fifty  thousand  bay- 
onets and  fifty  thousand  lances,  with  gray 
transport  wagons,  gray  ammunition-carts, 
gray  ambulances,  gray  cannon,  like  a 
river  of  steel  cut  Brussels  in  two. 

For  three  weeks  the  men  had  been  on 
the  march  and  there  was  not  a  single 
straggler,  not  a  strap  out  of  place,  not  a 
pennant  missing.  Along  the  route,  with- 
out for  a  minute  halting  the  machine,  the 
post-office  carts  fell  out  of  the  column,  and 
as  the  men  marched  mounted  postmen 
collected  postcards  and  delivered  letters. 
Also,  as  they  marched,  the  cooks  pre- 
pared soup,  coffee,  and  tea,  walking  be- 
side their  stoves  on  wheels,  tending  the 
fires,  distributing  the  smoking  food.  No 
officer  followed  a  wrong  turning,  no  of- 
ficer asked  his  way.  He  followed  the  map 
strapped  to  his  side  and  on  which  for  his 
guidance  in  red  ink  his  route  was  marked. 
At  night  he  read  this  map,  by  the  light  of 
an  electric  torch  buckled  to  his  chest.  For 
the  gray  automobiles  and  the  gray  motor- 
cycles one  side  of  the  street  always  was 
kept  clear;  and  so  compact  was  the  col- 
umn, so  rigid  the  vigilance  of  the  file- 
closers,  that  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  a  car  could  race  the  length  of  the  col- 
umn and  need  not  for  a  single  horse  or 
man  once  swerve  from  its  course. 

To  perfect  this  monstrous  engine,  with 
its  pontoon  bridges,  its  wireless,  its  hos- 
pitals, its  aeroplanes  that  in  rigid  align- 
ment sailed  before  it,  its  field  telephones 
that  as  it  advanced  strung  wires  over 
which  for  miles  the  vanguard  talked  to 
the  rear,  all  modern  inventions  had  been 
prostituted.  To  feed  it,  millions  of  men 
had  been  called  from  homes,  offices,  and 
workshops;  to  guide  it,  for  years  the 
minds  of  the  highborn,  with  whom  it  is  a 
religion  and  a  disease,  had  been  solely 
concerned. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  efiicient  organ- 
ization of  modern  times;  and  its  purpose 
only  is  death.  Those  who  cast  it  loose 
upon  Europe  are  military-mad.  And  they 
are  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  German 
people.  But  to  preserve  their  class  they 
have  in  their  own  image  created  this  terri- 
ble engine  of  destruction.  For  the  present 
it  is  their  servant.  But "  Though  the  mills 
of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  ex- 
ceeding small."  And  like  Frankenstein's 
monster,  this  monster,  to  which  they  gave 
life,  may  turn  on  them  and  rend  them. 


Draiutt  by  H.  Hotvlaiid. 


A  CRITICAL   MOMENT   IN   THE  GAME. 

— "The  Stadium  and  College  Athletics,"  page  571. 
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A  segment  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Stadium  on  Ferry  Field. 
Remaining^  sections  to  be  completed  as  conditions  warrant.     The  entire  structure  as  planned  will  seat  55,000  spectators. 


THE    STADIUM    AND   COLLEGE   ATHLETICS 

By   Lawrence ""  Perry 

Illustrations  from  architects'  drawings  and  from  photographs 


^^^^^jWO  of  the  important  games 
of  the  current  Eastern  foot- 
ball season  will  be  played 
within  the  walls  of  vast  am- 
phitheatres, erected  within 
the  past  twelve  months,  at 
Princeton  and  at  New  Haven — the  most 
recent  outgrowth  of  the  modern  tendency 
to  establish  intercollegiate  contests  in  an 
environment  permanentincharacter,  great 
in  capacity,  and  beautiful  in  outline.  Sta- 
dia now  exist  at  Harvard,  Syracuse,  Yale, 
Princeton,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  at  Tacoma;  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, or  are  projected,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and 
the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle. 
The  trend  is  general  and,  with  all  the  under- 
lying elements  involved,  sets  forth  a  con- 
dition at  once  interesting  and  complex. 

The  university  stadium  has  many  mean- 
ings to  many  sorts  of  university  men. 
The  athlete,  whose  interest  lies  wholly  in 
the  playing  of  the  game  under  favorable 
conditions  and  in  a  spectacular  environ- 
ment, has  his  own  idea  of  it,  just  as  the 
athletic  manager,  with  interests  largely 
financial,  has  his  view-point;  while  the 
faculty  member,  with  classical  tendencies, 
the  hard-headed  alumnus  who  has  succeed- 
ed in  business,  and  the  loyal  if  sedately 
minded  graduate,  trustee,  or  other  (uneasy 
at  the  thought  of  giving  outdoor  sports 
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prominence  as  spectacles  out  of  proportion 
to  their  vital  importance)  apply  to  it  their 
respective  trends  of  thought  and  ideals. 

Emerging  clear,  however,  above  the 
mass  of  conflicting  theories,  one  fact 'is 
dominant:  these  immense  amphitheatres 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  importance 
of  organized  athletics,  and  a  recognition 
of  this  by  the  college  authorities.  By  the 
comparatively  few  this  unquestionably 
is  deprecated,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opinion  of  a  heavy  majority,  who  believe 
in  athletic  sports  and  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests, holds  that  the  only  way  of  control- 
ling them  is  by  placing  them  on  a  recog- 
nized and  permanent  basis.  The  steady 
improvement  of  all  intercollegiate  sports 
as  they  have  been  brought  more  directly 
and  rigidly  under  faculty  and  graduate  con- 
trol and  supervision,  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  this  contention. 

To  those  who  have  been  made  uneasy 
at  the  thought  of  thus  placing  emphasis 
upon  sports  as  related  to  university  life, 
what  is  there  to  say  except  that  these 
great  structures,  while  they  typify  a  con- 
dition, did  not  create  that  condition,  but 
rather  are  the  logical  and  inevitable  prod- 
ucts of  it?  It  is  not  as  though  intercolle- 
giate sports  had  grown  at  a  rate  dispro- 
portionate with  the  growth  in  size  and 
importance  of  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  ratio,  I  think  most  will  agree,  has 
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From  a  photograph  by  Nottnan  Photo  Co.,  Boston. 


been  equably  maintained.  And  certainly 
these  stadia  may  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  the  grasping  of  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives: the  abolition  of  major  inter- 
collegiate contests,  or  the  handling  of  them 
in  an  adequate  and  broad-minded  way. 
In  setting  forth  facts  bearing  upon  the 
building  of  the  stadium  at  Cambridge, 
Professor  I.  N.  Hollis  recognized  the  ob- 
jections to  the  project  as  springing  from  the 
development  of  the  annual  football  game 
w^ith  Yale  as  a  great  ''public  spectacle." 
"  Many,  however,  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,"  he  wTote,  "  that  rowing  is  more  open 
to  the  pubhc  than  football.  It  demands 
much  more  time  in  preparation  and  the 
races  have  to  be  rowed  in  localities  where 
every  one  can  see  them.  The  football 
games  are  attended  so  largely  by  the  col- 
leges whose  teams  are  on  the  field  that  the 
general  public  forms  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  spectators.  ...  It  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  contest  intended  to 
bring  together,  once  a  year,  the  friends  of 
the  universities  whose  elevens  are  on  the 
field.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this 
general  question,  but  the  Harvard  Athlet- 
ic Association  was  in  the  face  of  a  question 
which  had  to  be  decided — What  was  to  be 
done  about  the  old  bleachers  ?  The  deci- 
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sion  to  replace  them  by  something  fireproof, 
safe,  and  sightly  seems  entirely  justified." 
As  a  general  thing,  this  is  how  stadia 
come  into  being — through  virtual  neces- 
sity. Where  the  demand  is  not  imperative 
they  are  not  built.  The  University  of 
Michigan,  for  example,  has  planned  for  an 
amphitheatre  of  fifty-five  thousand  capac- 
ity, but  at  present  is  building  only  a  seg- 
ment of  that  structure  on  Ferry  Field;  the 
rearing  of  remaining  sections  is  to  be 
reserved  for  future  conditions  in  years  to 
come.  Cornell  is  carrying  out  ambitious 
plans  for  her  athletic  plant  on  the  new 
Alumni  Field,  but  comprehensive  and 
costly  as  these  plans  are,  only  a  small 
stadium  for  the  baseball  field  is  contem- 
plated, chiefly,  it  may  be  supposed,  be- 
cause Ithaca's  isolated  position  does  not 
promise  sufficient  income  in  the  way  of 
gate  receipts  to  make  a  great  structure  a 
businesslike  undertaking,  nor  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  Cornell  athletics.  Chicago 
University  is  content,  for  the  present  at 
least,  with  an  immense  steel-and-concrete 
grand  stand,  capable  of  holding  sixteen 
thousand  persons,  and  as  at  Michigan  a 
stadium  will  come,  when  it  does  come,  not 
because  of  a  desire  to  unduly  exalt  athlet- 
ics, but  simply  to  meet  a  vital  need;  and 


kick-off. 

at  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


the  realization  of  Columbia's  proposed 
stadium,  to  be  placed  upon  a  large  area  to 
be  obtained  by  filling  in  the  Hudson  River 
west  of  the  railroad  tracks  at  1 14th  Street, 
lies  well  in  the  future. 

The  fact  is  that  the  launching  of  a  sta- 
dium is  no  trifling  matter,  even  where,  as 
in  the  case  at  Harvard,  Princeton,  and 
Yale,  its  immense  earning  capacity  is  as- 
sured from  the  very  outset.  Princeton 
was  happy  in  having  a  donor,  Mr.  Edgar 
Palmer,  as  was  Syracuse,  Mr.  John  D. 
Archbold,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn.  Yale 
financed  her  Bowl  through  alumni  dona- 
tions, Cornell  has  depended  upon  contri- 
butions, while  the  Harvard  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation had  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  hand  when  the  stadium  at  Cambridge 
was  put  forward.  The  class  of  '79 — a  most 
generous  body  at  Harvard — gave  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  ad- 
ditional sixty  thousand  required  to  com- 
plete the  structure  was  obtained  by  a 
guarantee  loan,  which  is  being  paid  by  the 
Athletic  Association  from  year  to  year. 
Recapitulation  shows  that  in  all  nearly 
two  million  dollars,  or,  to  be  precise, 
$1,895,000,  were  involved  in  the  cost  of 
the  six  amphitheatres  now  standing  in 


this  country.  This  most  certainly  is  an 
enormous  sum,  one  that  has  not  been 
ignored  by  those  who  deprecate  the  con- 
ditions which  brought  them  into  being, 
but  not  even  the  bitterest  opponent  will 
attempt  to  gainsay  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  the  outlay.  In  other  words,  where 
conditions  warrant,  stadia  are  "gilt-edged 
business  propositions";  they  yield  a  high 
interest  and  will  endure  and  continue  to 
hold  their  enthusiastic  multitudes  long 
after  they  have  paid  for  themselves  two 
and  three  fold.  From  another  point  of 
view,  a  professor  in  one  of  our  large  uni- 
versities who  leads  his  classes,  year  by 
year,  in  pursuit  of  the  humanities  finds, 
in  these  stadia,  an  unconscious  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  definite,  manifestation 
of  the  influences  of  the  classical  ideal  and 
hence  warranting,  even  from  an  academic 
view-point,  all  they  cost. 

"  They  reproduce,"  he  said,  one  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  as  he  stood  listening  to 
the  roar  of  steam-shovels  and  casting  his 
eye  upward  at  the  towering  framework  of 
the  adolescent  stadium  of  his  own  univer- 
sity, "the  antique  outline,  carried  out  on 
the  scale  of  Roman  and  Grecian  immen- 
sity. Their  mere  presence,  artistically  and 
academically,  is  a  cause  for  mental  uplift. 
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I  defy  any  one  to  deny  the  subtle  influences 
upon  the  receptive  undergraduate  mind 
of  the  Harvard  Stadium,  for  example, 
arising  in  its  solemn,  lonely  beauty  on  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles." 
Continuing,  he  saw  fertile  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  ancient  ideas  of 


where.  The  stadium  at  Tacoma,  over- 
looking Puget  Sound,  constructed  at  the 
instance  of  high-school  students,  by  popu- 
lar subscription,  is  annually  the  scene  of 
pageants,  popular  assemblies,  and  mili- 
tary manoeuvres,  in  addition  to  the  sports 
of  the  school,  and  the  City  College  Sta- 
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A  section  of  the  Harvard  Stadium. 
Note  the  arrangement  of  the  exits  and  the  marked  semicircular  form  at  the  end.     Maximum  seating--capacity,  about  40,000. 


pageantry  and  the  drama,  and  he  fore- 
saw the  time  when  the  lack  of  intramu- 
ral spaces  for  commencement  and  other 
university  functions  would  bring  stadia 
into  use  for  these  gatherings.  Nor  per- 
haps was  his  enthusiasm  altogether  with- 
out substantial  basis.  Percy  MacKaye's 
''Jeanne  d'Arc,"  with  Maude  Adams  as 
protagonist,  was  given  with  splendid  ef- 
fect in  the  stadium  at  Harvard  a  few 
years  ago,  a  significant  precursor  of  simi- 
lar events  in  years  to  come,  and  with 
increasing  frequency  at  Harvard  and  else- 


dium  in  New  York  will  be  applied  to  a 
variety  of  interests  apart  from  athletics. 
The  Palmer  Memorial  Stadium  at 
Princeton  is  to  be  regarded  as  figuring 
solidly  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  recent  years  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation had  been  put  to  an  expense  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars  each  fall  to 
build  and  remove  from  University  Field 
temporary  stands,  necessary  for  adequate 
seating-capacity  for  the  big  football 
games.  This  grievous  waste  will  now  be 
saved,  and  turned  over  to  the  university 
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as  a  part  of  the  educational  fund.  This  is 
to  say,  Princeton  finds,  in  her  new  amphi- 
theatre, not  only  a  permanent  seat  of 
intercollegiate  sport,  but  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing plant,  yielding  annually  a  hand- 
some sum  for  the  essential  work  of  the 
university.  Through  the  increased  seat- 
ing-capacity and  consequent  larger  in- 
come the  Athletic  Association  is  able  to 
pay  this  sum  to  the  university  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  more  lucrative  return 
than  under  the  old  system. 

It  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that 
the  Princeton  Stadium  is  a  direct  gift  to 
the  university  for  the  use  of  the  Athletic 
Association.  In  this  respect  it  does  not 
differ  materially  as  a  revenue-producing 
gift  from  a  dormitory.  The  arrangement 
for  carrying  out  this  idea  takes  the  form 
of  a  refund  plan  under  which  the  Athletic 
Association  assumes  liability  for  practi- 
cally all  the  cost  of  construction.  This 
amount  the  Athletic  Association  will  ulti- 
mately pay  to  the  funds  of  the  university. 
Mr.  Palmer's  gift,  therefore,  is  of  dual 
nature — a  stadium  for  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation and  eventually  a  three-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar endowment  for  the 
university.  Pending  the  completion  of 
payment  of  this  sum  the  association  will 
pay  a  fixed  amount  yearly  to  the  uni- 
versity in  lieu  of  interest.  The  virtues 
of  this  novel  development  of  the  stadium 
idea  can  readily  be  appreciated. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  classical 
form  which  the  modern  structures  have 
taken  was  the  result  of  scholastic  fervor 
on  the  part  of  their  projectors.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  design  of  the  Harvard 
Stadium — the  first  of  our  university  am- 
phitheatres— was  originally  worked  out 
with  reference  to  engineering  details, 
which  later  were  submitted  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
McKim  for  criticism  and  modification. 
George  B.  de  Gersdorff  made  drawings  re- 
lating to  the  general  appearance  of  the 
structure  under  direction  of  Mr.  McKim, 
which  served,  as  Professor  Hollis  of  Har- 
vard rather  naively  put  it,  to  convert  the 
design  from  one  whose  engineering  fea- 
tures were  ample  to  guarantee  strength 
into  one  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Thus  it 
stands  to-day,  a  sort  of  combination  of 
Greek  stadium  and  Roman  circus  in  its 
external  form,  but  above  all  a  mighty 
good  place  in  which  to  see  a  football  game. 
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And  similarly  the  Yale  Bowl  is  in  large 
detail  the  practical  and  unemotional  con- 
ception of  engineers  who  selected  the  Col- 
osseum type  of  structure  because  it  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  best  serving  the  interests 
of  the  principles  they  had  chiefly  in  mind 


Greece  in  1869-70,  is  a  fine  example — ■ 
were  semicircular  at  one  end  and  open 
at  the  other — U-shaped — as  are  those  at 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Tacoma,  etc.,  while 
Yale,  Syracuse,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  have  followed  the  perfect  ellip- 


Model  of  the  Yale  Bowl. 


— utility,  economy,  capacity.  With  these 
established,  the  plans  were  turned  over  to 
Mr.  Donn  Barber,  consulting  architect, 
for  suggestions  and  drawings  as  to  the 
artistic  treatment  of  doorways,  cornices, 
arches,  vaults,  and  the  like.  Princeton's 
Stadium  involves  a  classic,  not  to  say  his- 
toric, solecism,  inasmuch  as  its  outlines  are 
as  purely  Gothic  as  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hardenbergh,  could  devise,  in  order  that 
the  amphitheatre  may  conform  to  the 
prevailing  collegiate  Gothic  of  Princeton's 
architecture. 

The  net  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this  is  that  many  considerations — utility 
being  the  chief  of  these — stood  upon  some- 
thing more  than  equal  ground  with  aesthet- 
ic elements. 

The  word  "stadium,"  by  the  way,  is  the 
Latin  form  of  a  Greek  name  for  a  measure 
of  distance — a  stade,  606  feet,  or  approxi- 
mately an  eighth  of  a  Roman  mile.  As 
this  was  the  usual  distance  for  foot-races 
at  Olympia,  the  name  came  to  be  given  to 
the  structure  wherein  the  foot-races  and 
other  athletic  contests  were  held.  All  the 
ancient  Greek  stadia — of  which  the  sta- 
dium at  Athens,  built  by  Lycurgus  350 
B.  C,  and  restored  by  King  George  of 


tical  design,  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
Colosseum  and  the  amphitheatre  at  Pom- 
peii. 

In  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  building 
of  stadia  in  this  country,  reinforced  con- 
crete has  been  an  important  element  of 
construction.  Without  it  all  our  univer- 
sity fields  to-day  would  still  be  decorated 
with  unsightly  and  unsafe  wooden  stands. 
As  a  building-material  concrete  was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  ancient  Rome;  the 
great  vaults  and  arches,  so  characteristic 
of  Roman  architecture,  made  this  sub- 
stance a  particularly  convenient  medium 
and  no  stronger  testimony  of  its  strength 
and,  durability  is  required  than  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  cast  in  a  solid  mass  of 
concrete  in  27  B.  C.  In  Egypt  explorers 
have  discovered  concrete  work  which 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  strength- 
ened by  twisted  strips  of  rush,  the  nearest 
approach  to  reinforcing  which  any  early 
builders  attained.  Buildings  constructed 
solidly  or  partially  of  concrete,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  stadia  at  Princeton  and 
elsewhere,  could  not  have  been  erected  in 
the  remote  or  near  past  because  the  mate- 
rial of  itself  has  practically  no  tensile 
strength;  this  strength  is  supplied  by  iron 
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or  steel  reinforcement,   a  principle   dis-  with  twisted  steel  rods  embedded  in  them, 

covered  by  Monier  in  1867  and  patented  while  all  inclined  trusses — forming  theim- 

by  Francois  Coignet,  a  Parisian,  in  1869.  mediate  support  of  the  seats — should  be 

It  is  only,  however,  within  the  last  twenty  of  steel.     The  stadium  is  accordingly  a 


From  a  photograph  taken  in  August,  igi.f. 

The  Palmer  Memorial  Stadium,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Seating-capacity,  41,000. 


years  that  modern  methods  of  reinforced- 
concrete  construction,  through  which  al- 
most anything  in  the  way  of  building  is 
feasible,  have  been  generally  applied. 
Through  its  use  the  way  has  been  paved 
for  the  reproduction  of  classical  outhne. 

The  Princeton  Stadium  represents  the 
most  advanced  application  of  this  process. 
Unlike  the  stadia  that  have  preceded  it, 
its  integrity  as  a  concrete  unit  is  complete. 
It  was  formed  in  its  entirety  through  pour- 
ing concrete  into  a  wooden  mould  and  pre- 
sents neither  joint  nor  crevice.  The  vast 
area  of  seats  is  self-supported — a  view, 
standing  within  the  walls,  underneath  the 
structure  affords  the  same  impression  of 
an  unbroken  mass  of  concrete  that  the 
exterior  gives.  There  are  no  steel  columns, 
and  the  girders,  appearing  at  regular  inter- 
vals, are  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of 
the  stadium,  and  were  moulded  with  it. 

When  the  amphitheatre  at  Harvard — 
the  pioneer  of  university  stadia — was  pro- 
jected in  1903,  it  is  doubtful  if  builders 
were  possessed  at  that  time  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  structural  capabilities  of 
reinforced  concrete  to  attempt  the  scheme 
of  building  carried  out  at  Princeton.  The 
splendid  condition  of  the  concrete  fence  on 
Soldiers' Field,  constructed  in  the  nineties, 
encouraged  the  Harvard  engineers  in  their 
decision  to  select  that  material  as  the  best 
for  the  stadium.  It  was  determined  to 
have  all  supporting  parts,  such  as  walls, 
columns,  floors,  and  arches,  of  concrete 


steel-reinforced  concrete-and-steel  stand 
and  differs  from  the  Princeton  structure 
in  this  respect:  the  masonry  material  was 
not  poured,  as  at  Princeton.  The  concrete 
units  were  slabs — of  which  there  were  some 
forty-eight  hundred,  of  ninety-five  differ- 
ent patterns — and  were  cast  upon  the 
ground  in  forms  and  then  placed  on  the 
steel  trusses.  The  work  was  begun  early 
in  July,  1903,  and  the  Yale  game,  Novem- 
ber 21,  was  played  there. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding as  to  the  seating-capacity  of 
the  Harvard  Stadium.  Really,  the  con- 
crete seats  will  accommodate  at  the  out- 
side about  23,500  spectators,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  temporary  wooden  seats  on  the 
top  promenade  and  in  front  of  the  lower 
parapet  wall  makes  it  possible  to  seat 
35,000  people  within  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. With  the  temporary  wooden  struc- 
ture erected  at  the  open  end  upon  the 
occasion  of  Yale  games,  there  are  seats  for 
some  40,000  lookers-on.  The  Princeton 
Stadium  will  hold  41,000  without  extra 
accommodations,  and  the  Yale  Bowl  has 
provisions  for  a  host  of  60,000. 

The  impelling  forces  which  brought 
about  the  decision  of  the  Harvard  authori- 
ties to  erect  their  great  permanent  athletic 
plant  were  in  part  the  unsightliness  of 
the  wooden  stands,  but  chiefly  the  yearly 
problem  of  safety.  The  inflammable  na- 
ture of  the  seats  coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing thousands  who  annually  came  to  the 
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games  made  the  danger  of  fire  a  very  seri- 
ous consideration,  to  which  point  was 
given  by  a  half-dozen  incipient  conflagra- 
tions occurring  in  the  course  of  big  games, 
which  but  for  the  activities  of  firemen 
might  have  developed  into  serious  catas- 
trophes.    Many  will  recall,  not  without 


seated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
gridiron  and  track.  Yale,  indeed,  faces  the 
situation  of  being  able  to  hold  only  one 
sport,  football,  within  the  ellipse,  which  is 
not  of  sufficient  length  to  provide  for  the 
two-hund  red-and- twenty-yard  straighta- 
way, so  essential  to  track  sports.     The 


Section  of  the  Princeton  Stadium,  showing  the  process  of  "pouring"  concrete  into  the  wooden  moulds. 
The  material  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  the  centre  and  there  flows  down  movable  runways  into  the  forms. 


some  reminiscent  shivers,  that  column  of 
smoke  which  arose,  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  those  crowded  fire- 
traps  at  Yale  Field.  The  blaze  was  extin- 
guished, but  thoughts  of  what  might  have 
happened  were  not  the  least  of  the  influ- 
ences which  impelled  Yale  to  install  her 
big  athletic  spectacles  in  a  safer  setting. 

The  one  drawback  to  stadia  or  colos- 
seums  lies  in  the  impracticability  of  so 
arranging  them  as  to  include  facilities  for 
every  form  of  major  sport;  baseball,  for 
example,  through  lack  of  room,  cannot 
be  played  in  the  arena  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Princeton.  The  difficulty  was  solved  at 
Tacoma  by  causing  the  walls  of  the  struc- 
ture to  flare  outward,  but  these  lines  could 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  stadia  at 
Harvard  or  Princeton  only  at  the  price  of 
having  a  great  majority  of  the  spectators 


fact  of  a  great  structure  built  at  a  cost  of 
some  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
adapted  only  to  football  does  not  meet  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  Yale  men,  and 
whatmaybetermeda  controversy  between 
Yale's  track  interests  and  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  remains  to  be  adjusted. 
The  most  practical  solution  yet  devised 
involves  a  tunnel  or  a  cut  through  one  end 
of  the  structure,  and  to  meet  a  possible 
decision  to  have  this  done  a  small  section 
of  one  end  of  the  ellipse  has  been  fitted 
with  wooden  seats,  easily  removed.  Syra- 
cuse has  an  arched  arrangement,  to  which 
track  men  of  other  colleges  have  found  no 
objection;  while  Harvard  and  Princeton 
covered  the  detail  by  extending  the  track 
out  the  open  end  of  their  stadia.  As  to  a 
tunnel  in  the  "Bowl,"  athletes  at  Yale 
have  brought  forward  the  contention  that 
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air  conditions  would  militate  against  the 
true  running  of  the  furlong  event. 

The  menace  from  fire  at  Yale  Field  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  decision  to  build  a 
great  and  enduring  structure,  but  the  need 
for  increased  athletic  facilities  also  played 
an  exceedingly  pow- 


erful part.  The  cor- 
poration of  the  uni- 
versity recognized 
this  need,  and  re- 
quested the  Alumni 
Advisory  Board  to 
consider  and  formu- 
late a  conclusion  as 
to  the  best  way  of 
meeting  conditions 
present  and  future. 
The  committee  was 
appointed  to  study 
the  subject,  and  it 
met  first  in  April, 
191 1,  making  a  re- 
port which,  in  its 
references  to  the 
present  Bowl,  reads 
as  follows: 

''We  believe  that 
there  is  a  wide- 
spread and  well-nigh 
universal  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  grad- 
uates in  favor  of  the 
erection  of  a  per- 
manent fireproof 
structure  for  the 

most  important  athletic  events  of  the 
year.  The  situation  presents  a  condition 
rather  than  a  theory.  It  is  now  found  im- 
possible to  seat  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with  and 
interested  in  university  athletics. 

"Graduates  and  undergraduates  are 
curtailed  in  the  number  of  seats  which 
they  can  obtain,  and  each  year  presents  a 
constantly  increasing  expression  of  discon- 
tent with  the  present  accommodations. 
Many  not  directly  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, but  who,  from  the  locality  and 
other  reasons,  have  its  interests  at  heart 
and  are  proud  of  its  reputation,  are  of 
necessity  denied  admission  to  its  most  im- 
portant athletic  events,  which,  at  the  same 
moment,  have  become  of  social  impor- 
tance. Still  further,  the  wooden  stands 
which  have  served  the  purj^ose  in  the  past 
are  recognized  as  not  being  free  from  dan- 


ger to  the  enormous  body  of  people  who 
from  year  to  year  attend  the  intercolle- 
giate contests  at  New  Haven." 

The  committee  stated  further  that  in 
their  opinion  the  university  itself  should 
not  be  put  to  any  expense  in  the  acquisi- 

tion  of  the  land  and 

the  putting  up  of 
the  Colosseum  and 
other  structures, 
but  that  the  raising 
of  the  necessary 
funds  should  be 
purely  a  matter  for 
graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates. 

This  plan  of  fi- 
nancing the  proj- 
ect was  adopted 
and,  while  carried 
through  successful- 
ly, involved  a  task 
which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty- 
one  would  not  light- 
ly undertake  a 
second  time;  for 
the  period  of  de- 
pression, in  which 
the  plan  of  the  Yale 
Bowl  was  launched, 
was  not  conducive 
to  a  general  and 
joyous  loosening  of 


A  section  in  perspective  of  the  Princeton  Stadium 


purse-strings  on  the 
part  of  alumni. 
Nevertheless,  the  Yale  Bowl  now  stands 
and  is  paid  for — which  is  enough  for  that. 
In  regard  to  the  style  of  building,  the 
Colosseum  type  was  followed.  A  plan  call- 
ing for  a  bowl,  twenty-seven  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  and  twenty-seven 
feet  above,  was  worked  out;  the  whole 
being  in  the  form  of  an  embankment  of 
earth,  faced  with  concrete  slabs  moulded  in 
the  form  of  steps,  upon  which  were  to  be 
placed  wooden  seats.  This  was  carried 
out  through  the  use  of  earth  embank- 
ments built  mostly  from  the  excavation, 
and  was  by  far  the  most  economical  type 
of  construction  that  could  have  been  em- 
ployed. In  this  way  the  cost,  it  is  esti- 
mated, has  been  less  than  half  that  of  any 
other  type  of  construction.  The  concrete 
facing  consists  of  slabs,  moulded  on  the 
ground  in  forms  which  run  fifteen  feet 
parallel  with  the  slope  of  the  embankment 
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The  Stadium  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Built  through  popular  subscription  at  the  instance  of  the  high-school  students. 


and  seven  and  a  half  feet  up  and  down. 
Each  slab  consists  of  three  seats.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  every  slab,  just  below  the 
break  of  the  steps,  are  embedded  bars  of 
steel,  spaced  nine  inches  apart;  and  a 
similar  system  of  reinforcing  is  carried  out 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slabs.  This  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  structural  theory  of  the 
Bowl,  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  take 
care  of  all  settling  of  the  earth  beneath  the 
seats.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
there  may  be  some  settling  of  the  embank- 
ment above  ground,  although  every  care  in 
the  handhng  of  the  earth  was  taken  to  off- 
set this  tendency,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  any  serious  effects  will  be  worked. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  the  upper  part 
of  the  embankment  at  least  a  year  to  set- 
tle, the  concrete  facing  has  been  applied 
thus  far  only  to  the  under  level  slope,  the 
upper  portion  being  fitted  with  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  facing. 

The  height  of  the  topmost  seat  is  fifty- 
four  feet  above  the  gridiron,  but  is  only 
half  that  distance  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  outside  of  the 
embankment  presents  an  attractive  com- 
bination of  low-walled  concrete,  sur- 
mounted by  an  embankment  covered  with 
green  turf.  The  main  entrance  is  through 
a  tunnel,  but  each  section  of  seats  has  its 
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own  tunnel  for  exit.  A  study  of  the  plans 
shows  that  the  nearest  row  of  spectators 
behind  the  goal-posts  is  one  hundred  feet 
away  from  the  gridiron  while  the  nearest 
rows  at  the  side  are  seventy  feet  away,  the 
distance  in  each  case,  of  course,  increasing 
tier  by  tier.  Applying  a  sector  to  the 
plans,  one  finds  that  with  play  going  on  in 
the  shadow  of  either  goal-post  the  line  of 
spectators  seated  along  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bowl  will  be  nearly  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  seat  of  play, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  sweep  of  this  great  structure. 

To  the  generosity  of  Edgar  Palmer,  of 
the  class  of  1903,  is  due  Princeton's  splen- 
did stadium.  The  problems  which  faced 
Nassau's  athletic  interests  were  hardly  as 
serious  as  the  conditions  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  project  for  an  athletic 
plant  at  Yale,  of  which  the  Bowl  is  only 
a  part.  Yet  they  were  acute  enough,  not 
alone  because  of  the  danger  of  fire,  but 
because  of  the  constant  drain,  resulting 
from  the  building  and  removing  of  extra 
stands  and  the  up-keep  of  the  permanent 
structures.  Then,  too,  the  necessarily 
restricted  seating-capacity  under  former 
conditions  imposed  a  genuine  hardship,  in- 
asmuch as  accommodations  could  not  be 
provided  for  all  Princeton  men,  their  fam- 


Another  view  of  the  Tacoma  Stadium. 
This  amphitheatre  Is  utilized  for  public  spectacles,  pageants,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  for  the  athletics. 


ilies,  and  their  friends  who  wished  to  at- 
tend big  games.  Again,  with  her  two  great 
rivals,  Yale  and  Harvard,  provided  with 
enduring  structures  of  much  greater  capac- 
ity than  the  Princeton  stands  and  afford- 
ing infinitely  greater  safety,  comfort,  and 
conveniences  for  the  spectators,  there 
were  very  vital,  shall  we  say  political,  rea- 
sons why  Princeton  should  emulate  their 
example. 

The  situation  in  all  its  ramifications 
was  recognized  some  years  ago  and  a 
movement  looking  toward  the  launching 
of  a  stadium  was  set  afoot,  but  the  project 
was  hanging  fire  when  Mr.  Palmer's  gift 
was  announced. 

The  type  of  structure,  while  similar  to 
the  Harvard  Stadium,  is  totally  dissimilar 
in  manner  of  construction,  for  the  reason, 
as  pointed  out,  that  Princeton's  building 
is  a  concrete  unit.  In  the  matter  of  de- 
sign, the  Palmer  amphitheatre  holds  ad- 
vantage over  that  at  Cambridge,  in  so  far 
as  the  curved  end  describes  an  extremely 
flat  ellipse  while  at  Harvard  the  curve  is 
semicircular.  In  the  Princeton  Stadium, 
spectators  in  the  end  seats  are  thus 
brought  much  nearer  the  gridiron.  The 
open  end  of  the  structure  gives  upon  Lake 
Carnegie  and  the  rolling  country  beyond, 
while  the  curved  end  points  a  little  to  the 


west  and  north  so  that  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  the  big  games  are  played, 
the  sun  will  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
long  side  of  the  gridiron — in  other  words 
the  sun  will  not  be  in  the  players'  eyes. 
The  stadium  measures  approximately 
seven  hundred  feet  long  by  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  wide  and  rises  sixty- 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  playing- 
field.  There  are  forty-eight  rows  of  seats 
with  a  wide  promenade  extending  around 
the  entire  top,  behind  the  last  rows  of 
seats.  These  figures  are  given  in  order 
that  the  magnitude  of  a  structural  opera- 
tion, relying  wholly  upon  concrete  poured 
into  a  mould,  fitted  with  a  network  of  steel 
for  reinforcing  purposes,  may  better  be 
appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  football  field,  occupy- 
ing the  middle  portion  of  the  arena,  there 
is  a  quarter-mile  running-track,  extending 
all  the  way  around  the  field,  with  the  220- 
yard  straightaway  extending  beyond  the 
open  end  of  the  structure  at  the  eastern 
side.  There  is  ample  space  for  field  events 
between  the  gridiron  and  the  track.  From 
the  seats  there  is  convenient  access  to 
eight  large  toilet-rooms,  while  under  the 
building  there  is  a  covered  concourse  ex- 
tending completely  around  the  horseshoe, 
with  ramps  leading  to  the  interior. 
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Syracuse's  stadium,  which  cost  Mr. 
Archbold  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
was  begun  in  1905  and  finished  in  1908. 
It  combines,  in  the  way  of  construction, 
features  of  the  Yale  Bowl  and  the  Harvard 
Stadium,  being  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, which  rests  partly  on  the  ground, 


give  the  tract  to  the  college.  It  stands  on 
the  blocks  bounded  by  136th  and  138th 
Streets  and  by  Amsterdam  and  Convent 
Avenues.  While  the  amphitheatre  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  college,  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  who  care  to  use  it  for  recrea- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty. 


The  University  of  Chicago's  steel-and-concrete  grand  stand,  with  a  capacity  of  16,000. 


graded  for  the  purpose,  and  partly  on  sub- 
structures. The  Colosseum  type  is  fol- 
lowed and  the  structure  has  the  initial 
seating-capacity  of  twenty  thousand,while 
places  may  be  found  for  twenty  thousand 
more.  The  idea  of  having  the  running- 
track  separated  from  the  set  structure  by 
a  space  five  feet  wide  is  an  excellent  one, 
because  it  allows  a  good  view  of  events  on 
the  cinder  path  to  every  spectator.  The 
straightaway  track  runs  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand,  piercing  the  walls  by  tunnels, 
so  that  a  straight  220-yard  course  is  made. 
The  Lewisohn  Stadium,  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  now  practically 
completed,  follows  the  lines  of  the  Roman 
Colosseum  and  is  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete with  steel  supports  and  framework. 
It  was  the  idea  of  John  H.  Finley,  former 
president  of  the  college,  who  further  sug- 
gested that  Jasper  Field  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose.  There  was  opposition  to  the 
plan,  largely  because  the  land  would  pass 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  depart- 
ment; but  on  April  11,  1912,  the  sinking 
fund  commission  voted  unanimously  to 


The  structure  stands  at  the  westerly  end 
of  the  blocks.  On  either  side,  midway  be- 
tween Amsterdam  and  Convent  Avenues, 
and  136th  and  138th  Streets,  are  pavilions 
twenty-five  feet  square,  from  which  the 
stadium  sweeps  in  curves  toward  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  gen- 
eral structure,  in  which  are  two  tiers  of 
seats,  accommodating  sixty-five  hundred 
persons,  and  room,  approximately,  for 
thirty-five  hundred  standees.  The  play 
field  contains  a  baseball  diamond  at  the 
southern  end,  a  football  field  in  the  cen- 
tre, surrounded  by  a  one-fifth-of-a-mile 
oval-shaped  cinder  track,  and  a  450-foot 
straightaway  course  running  parallel  with 
Convent  Avenue. 

Cornell's  plan,  as  worked  out  and  par- 
tially carried  into  effect,  provides  for  facil- 
ities both  for  organized  and  unorganized 
athletics  on  Alumni  Field,  an  immense 
tract  of  land  some  fifty-seven  acres  in  ex- 
tent, immediately  adjoining  the  univer- 
sity campus.  The  larger  part  of  this  area 
is  not  to  be  fenced  in,  but  is  to  be  open 
for  the  use  of  all  students.     This  ''play- 
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ground,"  as  it  is  called,  comprises  more 
than  thirty  acres  and  is  already  used  by 
the  intra-university  teams  for  baseball 
j  and  for  minor  sports,  such  as  soccer,  la- 
crosse, and  the  like.  The  smaller  part  of 
Alumni  Field  is  the  varsity  section,  which 
is  to  be  enclosed  and  used  for  intercolle- 
giate events,  and  practice  therefor  by 
teams  representing  three  major  sports — 
football,  baseball,  and  track.  This  area  is 
divided  into  two  fields,  which  are  on  differ- 
ent levels,  the  upper  section — 7.69  acres — 
for  football  and  track,  and  the  other — 
7.73  acres — on  the  lower  level,  for  base- 
ball. The  structure  in  process  of  con- 
struction on  the  football  and  track  field 
is  termed  a  stadium,  but  this  is  likely 
to  give  a  wrong  notion  of  its  character. 
Really  it  is  a  concrete  grand  stand  built 
against  the  side  of  Kite  Hill.  Its  seating- 
capacity  is  nine  thousand  and  there  will 
be  a  steel  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the 
field  with  a  capacity  of  two  thousand. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  field  is  the 
two  terraces  on  the  hill-side  above  the 
grand  stand,  or  stadium,  for  automobiles. 
From  the  motor-cars  ranged  here,  many 
thousands  of  spectators  will  have  a  clear 
"line  of  sight"  over  the  heads  of  those 
in  the  stadium.  For  the  baseball  field 
on  the  lower  level — and  entirely  separate 
from  the  area  devoted  to  track  and  foot- 
ball— there  will  be  a  stadium  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  right  angle,  running  behind 
the  catcher's  box  and  toward  second  and 
third  bases.  It  will  stand  against  a  bank, 
bounding  the  field  on  the  north. 

The  buildings  now  standing  on  various 
sections  of  Alumni  Field  are  the  Bacon 


Practise  Hall,  for  indoor  baseball  practice, 
completed  last  year,  and  a  trainjng-house 
— the  Schoellkopf  Memorial — for  the  use 
of  major  and  minor  varsity  teams,  the 
total  cost  of  which  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars.  Including 
the  cost  of  the  baseball  cage  and  training- 
building,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  have  thus  far  been  con- 
tributed for  the  construction  of  Alumni 
Field.  Probably  seventy  thousand  dollars 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  baseball 
portion,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  entire 
field  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  far  it  is  the  East  alone  (excepting 
that  at  Tacoma)  in  which  the  stadia  idea 
has  obtained  embodiment.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  structure,  but  the  proj- 
ect has  not  as  yet  passed  beyond  that 
stage,  while  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  plans 
have  been  prepared  to  build  a  stadium 
with  a  capacity  of  forty-five  thousand. 

At  Berkeley  the  University  of  California 
has  a  Greek  theatre  built  of  reinforced 
concrete,  the  gift  of  W.  R.  Hearst.  It  is 
the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  seating  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand,  and  is  most  effectively  located 
in  a  wooded  semicircular  dell,  reached  by 
a  steep  and  winding  path.  This  theatre 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  musical 
and  dramatic  interests  of  the  university, 
and  presents  suggestions  of  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  the  classic  theatre- 
and-stadium  idea  outside  the  realm  of 
athletics  which  will  be  found  alluring  to 
many. 


The  Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of  California. 
This  theatre  has  done  much  to  promote  the  musical  and  dramatic  interests  of  the  university. 


A   HUNTER-NATURALIST   IN   THE 
BRAZILIAN    WILDERNESS* 
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BY  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 

DOWN  AN    UNKNOWN    RIVER    INTO   THE    EQUATORIAL   FOREST 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  George  K.  Cherrie 


THE  mightiest  river  in  the  world  is 
the  Amazon.  It  runs  from  west  to 
east,  from  the  sunset  to  the  sunrise, 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  The  main 
stream  flows  almost  along  the  equator, 
while  the  basin  which  contains  its  afflu- 
ents extends  many  degrees  north  and  south 
of  the  equator.  This  gigantic  equatorial 
river  basin  is  filled  with  an  immense  forest, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  with  which  no 
other  forests  can  be  compared  save  those 
of  western  Africa  and  Malaysia.  We  were 
within  the  southern  boundary  of  this  great 
equatorial  forest,  on  a  river  which  was  not 
merely  unknown  but  unguessed  at,  no 
geographer  having  ever  suspected  its  ex- 
istence. This  river  flowed  northward  to- 
ward the  equator,  but  whither  it  would 
go,  whether  it  would  turn  one  way  or  an- 
other, the  length  of  its  course,  where  it 
would  come  out,  the  character  of  the 
stream  itself,  and  the  character  of  the 
dwellers  along  its  banks — all  these  things 
were  yet  to  be  discovered. 

One  morning  while  the  canoes  were  be- 
ing built  Kermit  and  I  walked  a  few  kilo- 
metres down  the  river  and  surveyed  the 
next  rapids  below.  The  vast  still  forest 
was  almost  empty  of  life.  We  found  old 
Indian  signs.  There  were  very  few  birds, 
and  these  in  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees.  We 
saw  a  recent  tapir- track;  and  under  a  caja- 
zeira-tree  by  the  bank  there  were  the 
tracks  of  capybaras  which  had  been  eat- 
ing the  fallen  fruit.  This  fruit  is  deli- 
cious and  would  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  orchards.  The  tree  although  trop- 
ical is  hardy,  thrives  when  domesticated, 

*  Copyright,  1914,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
_U.  S.  A.  All  rights  reserved,  including  that  of  translation 
into  foreign  languages,  including  the  Scandinavian. 


and  propagates  rapidly  from  shoots.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  try 
whether  it  would  not  grow  in  southern 
California  and  Florida.  This  was  the  tree 
from  which  our  doctor's  family  name  (Ca- 
jazeira)  was  taken.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, although  of  Portuguese  blood,  was 
an  intensely  patriotic  Brazilian.  He  was 
a  very  young  man  when  the  independence 
of  Brazil  was  declared,  and  did  not  wish 
to  keep  the  Portuguese  family  name;  so 
he  changed  it  to  that  of  the  fine  Brazilian 
tree  in  question.  Such  change  of  family 
names  is  common  in  Brazil.  Doctor  Vital 
Brazil,  the  student  of  poisonous  serpents, 
was  given  his  name  by  his  father,  whose 
own  family  name  was  entirely  different; 
and  his  brother's  name  was  again  different. 
There  were  tremendous  downpours  of 
rain,  lasting  for  a  couple  of  hours  and 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
But  on  the  whole  it  seemed  as  if  the  rains 
were  less  heavy  and  continuous  than  they 
had  been.  We  all  of  us  had  to  help  with 
the  building  canoes  now  and  then.  Ker- 
mit, accompanied  by  Antonio  the  Parcels 
and  Joao,  crossed  the  river  and  walked 
back  to  the  little  river  that  had  entered 
from  the  east,  so  as  to  bring  back  a  report 
of  it  to  Colonel  Rondon.  Lyra  took  ob- 
servations, by  the  sun  and  by  the  stars. 
We  were  in  about  latitude  ii°  21'  south, 
and  due  north  of  where  we  had  started. 
The  river  had  wound  so  that  we  had  gone 
two  miles  for  every  one  we  made  north- 
ward. Our  progress  had  been  very  slow; 
and  until  we  got  out  of  the  region  of  in- 
cessant rapids,  with  their  attendant  labor 
and  hazard,  it  was  not  likely  that  we 
should  go  much  faster. 
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On  the  morning  of  March  22  we  started 
in  our  six  canoes.  We  made  ten  kilo- 
metres. Twenty  minutes  after  starting 
we  came  to  the  first  rapids.  Here  every 
one  walked  except  the  best  three  paddlers, 
who  took  the  canoes  down  in  succession — 
an  hour's  job.  Soon  after  this  we  struck 
a  bees'  nest  in  the  top  of  a  tree  overhang- 
ing the  river;  our  steersman  climbed  out 
and  robbed  it,  but,  alas!  lost  the  honey  on 
the  way  back.  We  came  to  a  small  steep 
fall  which  we  did  not  dare  run  in  our  over- 
laden, clumsy,  and  cranky  dugouts.  For- 
tunately, we  were  able  to  follow  a  deep 
canal  which  led  off  for  a  kilometre  re- 
turning just  below  the  falls,  fifty  yards 
from  where  it  had  started.  Then,  having 
been  in  the  boats  and  in  motion  only  one 
hour  and  a  half,  we  came  to  a  long  stretch 
of  rapids  which  it  took  us  six  hours  to  de- 
scend, and  we  camped  at  the  foot.  Every- 
thing was  taken  out  of  the  canoes,  and 
they  were  run  down  in  succession.  At 
one  difficult  and  perilous  place  they  were 
let  down  by  ropes;  and  even  thus  we 
almost  lost  one. 

We  w^nt  down  the  right  bank.  On 
the  opposite  bank  was  an  Indian  village, 
evidently  inhabited  only  during  the  dry 
season.  The  marks  on  the  stumps  of 
trees  showed  that  these  Indians  had  axes 
and  knives;  and  there  were  old  fields  in 
which  maize,  beans,  and  cotton  had  been 
grown.  The  forest  dripped  and  steamed. 
Rubber- trees  were  plentiful.  At  one  point 
the  tops  of  a  group  of  tall  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  yellow-white  blossoms.  Others 
bore  red  blossoms.  Many  of  the  big  trees, 
of  different  kinds,  were  buttressed  at 
the  base  with  great  thin  walls  of  wood. 
Others,  including  both  palms  and  ordi- 
nary trees,  showed  an  even  stranger  pecu- 
liarity. The  trunk,  near  the  base,  but 
sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  split  into  a  dozen  or  twenty 
branches  or  small  trunks  which  sloped 
outward  in  tent-like  shape,  each  becom- 
ing a  root.  The  larger  trees  of  this  type 
looked  as  if  their  trunks  were  seated  on 
the  tops  of  the  pole  frames  of  Indian 
tepees.  At  one  point  in  the  stream,  to 
our  great  surprise,  we  saw  a  flying-fish. 
It  skimmed  the  water  like  a  swallow  for 
over  twenty  yards. 

Although  we  made  only  ten  kilometres 
we  worked  hard  all  day.     The  last  canoes 


were  brought  down  and  moored  to  the 
bank  at  nightfall .  Our  tents  were  pitched 
in  the  darkness. 

Next  day  we  made  thirteen  kilometres. 
We  ran,  all  told,  a  little  over  an  hour  and 
three-quarters.  Seven  hours  were  spent 
in  getting  past  a  series  of  rapids  at  which 
the  portage,  over  rocky  and  difficult 
ground,  was  a  kilometre  long.  The  ca- 
noes were  run  down  empty — a  hazardous 
run,  in  which  one  of  them  upset. 

Yet  while  we  were  actually  on  the  river, 
paddling  and  floating  down-stream  along 
the  reaches  of  swift,  smooth  water,  it  was 
very  lovely.  When  we  started  in  the 
morning  the  day  was  overcast  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  vapor.  Ahead  of  us  the 
shrouded  river  stretched  between  dim 
walls  of  forest,  half  seen  in  the  mist.  Then 
the  sun  burned  up  the  fog,  and  loomed 
through  it  in  a  red  splendor  that  changed 
first  to  gold  and  then  to  molten- white. 
In  the  dazzling  light,  under  the  brilliant 
blue  of  the  sky,  every  detail  of  the  mag- 
nificent forest  was  vivid  to  the  eye:  the 
great  trees,  the  network  of  bush  ropes,  the 
caverns  of  greenery,  where  thick-leaved 
vines  covered  all  things  else.  Wherever 
there  was  a  hidden  bowlder  the  surface  of 
the  current  was  broken  by  waves.  In 
one  place,  in  mid-stream,  a  pyramidal 
rock  thrust  itself  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  river.  On  the  banks  we  found 
fresh  Indian  sign. 

At  home  in  Vermont  Cherrie  is  a  farm- 
er, with  a  farm  of  six  hundred  acres,  most 
of  it  woodland.  As  we  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  rapids,  watching  for  the  last  dugouts 
with  their  naked  paddlers  to  swing  into 
sight,  round  the  bend,  through  the  white 
water,  we  talked  of  the  northern  spring 
that  ^yas  just  beginning.  He  sells  cream, 
eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  honey,  occasion- 
ally pork  and  veal;  but  at  this  season  it 
was  the  time  for  the  maple-sugar  crop. 
He  has  a  sugar  orchard,  where  he  taps 
twelve  hundred  trees  and  hopes  soon  to 
tap  as  many  more  in  addition.  Said 
Cherrie:  "It's  a  busy  time  now  for  Fred 
Rice" — Fred  Rice  is  the  hired  man,  and 
in  sugar-time  the  Cherrie  boys  help  him 
with  enthusiasm,  and,  moreover,  are  paid 
with  exact  justice  for  the  work  they  do. 
There  is  much  wild  life  about  the  farm, 
although  it  is  near  Brattleboro.  One 
night  in  early  spring  a  bear  left  his  tracks 
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near  the  sugar-house;  and  now  and  then  country,  especially  if  densely  forested, 
in  summer  Cherrie  has  had  to  sleep  in  the  there  is  Httle  time  to  halt  and  game  can- 
garden  to  keep  the  deer  away  from  the  not  be  counted  on.  It  is  only  in  lands 
beans,  cabbages,  and  beets.  like  our  own  West  thirty  years  ago,  like 

There  was  not  much  bird  life  in  the  for-  South  Africa  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

est,  but  Cherrie  kept  getting  species  new  tury,  like  East  Africa  to-day,  that  game 

to  the  collection.     At  this  camp  he  shot  can  be  made  the  chief  food  supply.    On 

an  interesting  little  ant-thrush.     It  was  this  trip  our  only  substantial  food  supply 

the  size  of  a  warbler,  jet-black,  with  white  from  the  country  hitherto  had  been  that 

under  surfaces  of  the  wings  and  tail,  white  furnished  by  the  palm-tops.     Two  men 

on  the  tail  feathers,  and  a  large  spot  of  were  detailed   every  day  to  cut   down 

white  on  the  back,  normally  almost  con-  palms  for  food. 

cealed,  the  feathers  on  the  back  being  long  A  kilometre  and  a  half  after  leaving  this 
and  fluffy.  When  he  shot  the  bird,  a  camp  we  came  on  a  stretch  of  big  rapids, 
male,  it  was  showing  off  before  a  dull-col-  The  river  here  twists  in  loops,  and  we  had 
ored  little  bird,  doubtless  the  female;  and  heard  the  roaring  of  these  rapids  the  pre- 
the  chief  feature  of  the  display  was  this  vious  afternoon.  Then  we  passed  out  of 
white  spot  on  the  back.  The  white  feath-  earshot  of  them;  but  Antonio  Correa,  our 
ers  were  raised  and  displayed  so  that  the  best  waterman,  insisted  all  along  that  the 
spot  flashed  like  the  "chrysanthemum"  roaring  meant  rapids  worse  than  any  we 
on  a  prongbuck  whose  curiosity  has  been  had  encountered  for  some  days.  "I  was 
aroused.  In  the  gloom  of  the  forest  the  brought  up  in  the  water,  and  I  know  it 
bird  was  hard  to  see,  but  the  flashing  of  like  a  fish,  and  all  its  sounds,"  said  he. 
this  patch  of  white  feathers  revealed  it  at  He  was  right.  We  had  to  carry  the  loads 
once,  attracting  immediate  attention.  It  nearly  a  kilometre  that  afternoon,  and 
was  an  excellent  example  of  a  coloration  the  canoes  were  pulled  out  on  the  iDank, 
mark  which  served  a  purely  advertising  so  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to 
purpose;  apparently  it  was  part  of  a  be  dragged  overland  next  day.  Rondon, 
courtship  display.  The  bird  was  about  Lyra,  Kermit,  and  Antonio  Correa  ex- 
thirty  feet  up  in  the  branches.  plored  both  sides  of  the  river.     On  the  op- 

In  the  morning,  just  before  leaving  this  posite  or  left  bank  they  found  the  mouth 

camp,  a  tapir  swam  across  stream  a  little  of  a  considerable  river,  bigger  than  the 

way  above  us ;  but  unfortunately  we  could  Rio  Kermit,  flowing  in  from  the  west, 

not  get  a  shot  at  it.     An  ample  supply  of  and  making  its  entrance  in  the  middle  of 

tapir  beef  would  have  meant  much  to  us.  the  rapids.     This  river  we  christened  the 

We  had  started  with  fifty  days'  rations;  Taunay,  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  Bra- 

but  this  by  no  means  meant  full  rations,  zilian,  an  explorer,  a  soldier,  a  senator, 

in  the  sense  of  giving  every  man  all  he  who  was  also  a  writer  of  note.     Kermit 

wanted  to  eat.    We  had  two  meals  a  day,  had  with  him  two  of  his  novels,  and  I  had 

and  were  on  rather  short  commons — both  read  one  of  his  books,  dealing  with  a  disas- 

our    mess    and    the    camaradas — except  trous  retreat  during  the  Paraguayan  war. 

when  we  got  plenty  of  palm-tops.     For  Next  morning,   the   25th,   the  canoes 

our  mess  we  had  the  boxes  chosen  by  Fiala,  were  brought  down.     A  path  was  chopped 

each  containing  a  day's  rations  for  six  men,  for  them,  and  rollers  laid;  and  half-way 

our  number.     But  we  made  each  box  last  down  the  rapids  Lyra  and  Kermit,  who 

a  day  and  a  half,  or  at  times  two  days,  and  were  overseeing  the  work  as  well  as  doing 

in  addition  we  gave  some  of  the  food  to  their  share  of  the  pushing  and  hauling,  got 

the  camaradas.    It  was  only  on  the  rare  them  into  a  canal  of  smooth  water,  which 

occasions  when  we  had  killed  some  mon-  saved  much  severe  labor.     As  our  food 

keys  or  curassows,  or  caught  some  fish,  supply  lowered  we  were  constantly  more 

that  everybody  had  enough.     We  would  desirous  of  economizing  the  strength  of 

have  welcomed  that  tapir.     So  far  the  the  men.     One  day  more  would  complete 

game,  fish,  and  fruit  had  been  too  scarce  a  month  since  we  had  embarked  on  the 

to  be  an  element  of  weight  in  our  food  sup-  Duvida — as  we  had  started  in  February, 

ply.     In    an    exploring    trip    like    ours,  the  lunar  and  calendar  months  coincided, 

through  a  difficult  and  utterly  unknown  We  had  used  up  over  half  our  provisions. 
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We  had  come  only  a  trifle  over  i6o  kilo- 
metres, thanks  to  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  rapids.  We  believed  we  had 
three  or  four  times  the  distance  yet  to  go, 
before  coming  to  a  part  of  the  river  where 
w^e  might  hope  to  meet  assistance,  either 
from  rubber-gatherers,  or  from  Pyrineu, 
if  he  were  really  coming  up  the  river  which 
we  were  going  down.  If  the  rapids  con- 
tinued to  be  as  they  had  been  it  could  not 
be  much  more  than  three  weeks  before  we 
were  in  straits  for  food,  aside  from  the 
ever-present  danger  of  accident  in  the  rap- 
ids; and  if  our  progress  were  no  faster 
than  it  had  been — and  we  were  straining 
to  do  our  best — we  would  in  such  event 
still  have  several  hundreds  of  kilometres 
of  unknown  river  before  us.  We  could  not 
even  hazard  a  guess  at  what  was  in  front. 
The  river  was  now  a  really  big  river,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  that  it  could  flow 
either  into  the  Gy-Parana  or  the  Tapajos. 
It  was  possible  that  it  went  into  the  Ca- 
numa,  a  big  afiiuent  of  the  Madeira  low 
down,  and  next  to  the  Tapajos.  It  was 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  headwaters 
of  the  Aripuanan,  a  river  which,  as  I  have 
said,  was  not  even  named  on  the  excellent 
English  map  of  Brazil  I  carried.  Noth- 
ing but  the  mouth  had  been  known  to  any 
geographer;  but  the  lower  course  had  long 
been  known  to  rubber-gatherers,  and  re- 
cently a  commission  from  the  government 
of  Amazonas  had  part-way  ascended  one 
branch  of  it — not  as  far  as  the  rubber- 
gatherers  had  gone,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
not  the  branch  we  came  down. 

Two  of  our  men  were  down  with  fever. 
Another  man,  Julio,  a  fellow  of  powerful 
frame,  was  utterly  worthless,  being  an  in- 
born lazy  shirk,  with  the  heart  of  a  fero- 
cious cur  in  the  body  of  a  bullock.  The 
others  were  good  men,  some  of  them  very 
good  indeed.  They  were  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Pedrinho  Craveiro, 
who  was  first-class  in  every  way. 

This  camp  was  very  lovely.  It  was  on 
the  edge  of  a  bay,  into  which  the  river 
broadened  immediately  below  the  rapids. 
There  was  a  beach  of  white  sand,  where 
we  bathed  and  washed  our  clothes.  All 
around  us,  and  across  the  bay,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  long  water-street  made  by  the 
river,  rose  the  splendid  forest.  There 
were  flocks  of  parakeets  colored  green, 
blue,  and  red.     Big  toucans  called  over- 


head, lustrous  green-black  in  color,  with 
white  throats,  red  gorgets,  red-and-yellow 
tail  coverts,  and  huge  black-and-yellow 
bills.  Here  the  soil  was  fertile;  it  will 
be  a  fine  site  for  a  coffee-plantation  when 
this  region  is  open  to  settlement.  Surely 
such  a  rich  and  fertile  land  cannot  be 
permitted  to  remain  idle,  to  lie  as  a 
tenantless  wilderness,  while  there  are  such 
teeming  swarms  of  human  beings  in  the 
overcrowded,  overpeopled  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  The  very  rapids  and 
waterfalls  which  now  make  the  navigation 
of  the  river  so  difficult  and  dangerous 
would  drive  electric  trolleys  up  and  down 
its  whole  length  and  far  out  on  either  side, 
and  run  mills  and  factories,  and  lighten 
the  labor  on  farms.  With  the  incoming 
of  settlement  and  with  the  steady  growth 
of  knowledge  how  to  fight  and  control 
tropical  diseases,  fear  of  danger  to  health 
would  vanish.  A  land  like  this  is  a  hard 
land  for  the  first  explorers,  and  perhaps 
for  their  immediate  followers;  but  not  for 
the  people  who  come  after  them. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  were  once  more  in 
the  canoes;  but  we  had  paddled  with  the 
current  only  a  few  minutes,  we  had  gone 
only  a  kilometre,  when  the  roar  of  rapids 
in  front  again  forced  us  to  haul  up  to  the 
bank.  As  usual,  Rondon,  Lyra,  and  Ker- 
mit,  with  Antonio  Correa,  explored  both 
sides,  while  camp  was  being  pitched.  The 
rapids  were  longer  and  of  steeper  descent 
than  the  last,  but  on  the  opposite  or  west- 
ern side  there  was  a  passage  down  which 
we  thought  we  could  get  the  empty  dug- 
outs at  the  cost  of  dragging  them  only 
a  few  yards  at  one  spot.  The  loads 
were  to  be  carried  down  the  hither  bank, 
for  a  kilometre,  to  the  smooth  water. 
The  river  foamed  between  great  rounded 
masses  of  rock,  and  at  one  point  there  was 
a  sheer  fall  of  six  or  eight  feet.  We  found 
and  ate  wild  pineapples.  Wild  beans 
were  in  flower.  At  dinner  we  had  a  tou- 
can and  a  couple  of  parrots,  which  were 
very  good. 

All  next  day  was  spent  by  Lyra  in  su- 
perintending our  three  best  watermen  as 
they  took  the  canoes  down  the  west  side 
of  the  rapids,  to  the  foot,  at  the  spot  to 
which  the  camp  had  meantime  been 
shifted.  In  the  forest  some  of  the  huge 
sipas,  or  rope  vines,  which  were  as  big  as 
cables,  bore  clusters  of  fragrant  flowers. 
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The  men  found  several  honey  trees,  and  hills,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  clad  as  they 

fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  small  cocoa-  were  in  dense,  tall,  tropical  forest,  but 

nuts;  they  chopped  down  an  ample  num-  ominous  of  new  rapids.     Sure  enough,  at 

ber  of  palms,  for  the  palm-cabbage;  and,  their  foot  we  had  to  haul  up  and  prepare 

most  important  of  all,  they  gathered  a  for  a  long  portage.     The  canoes  we  ran 

quantity  of  big  Brazil-nuts,  which  when  down  empty.     Even  so,  we  were  within 

roasted  tasted  like  the  best  of  chestnuts  an  ace  of  losing  two,  the  lashed  couple  in 

and  are  nutritious ;  and  they  caught  a  num-  which  I  ordinarily  journeyed.     In  a  sharp 

ber  of  big  piranhas,  which  were  good  eat-  bend  of  the  rapids,  between  two  big  curls, 

ing.     So  we  all  had  a  feast,  and  everybody  they   were    swept   among   the   bowlders 

had  enough  to  eat  and  was  happy.  and  under  the  matted  branches  which 

By  these  rapids,  at  the  fall,  Cherrie  stretched  out  from  the  bank.  They  filled, 
found  some  strange  carvings  on  a  bare  and  the  racing  current  pinned  them  where 
mass  of  rock.  They  were  evidently  made  they  were,  one  partly  on  the  other.  All 
by  men  a  long  time  ago.  As  far  as  is  of  us  had  to  help  get  them  clear.  Their 
known  the  Indians  thereabouts  make  no  fastenings  were  chopped  asunder  with 
such  figures  now.  They  were  in  two  axes.  Kermit  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
groups,  one  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  fac-  men,  stripped  to  the  skin,  made  their  way 
ing  the  land,  the  other  on  that  facing  the  to  a  small  rock  island  in  the  little  falls 
water.  The  latter  were  nearly  obliterated,  just  above  the  canoes,  and  let  down  a 
The  former  were  in  good  preservation,  the  rope  which  we  tied  to  the  outermost 
figures  sharply  cut  into  the  frock.  They  canoe.  The  rest  of  us,  up  to  our  arm- 
consisted  upon  the  upper  flat  part  of  the  pits  and  barely  able  to  keep  our  footing 
rock  of  four  multiple  circles,  with  a  dot  in  as  we  slipped  and  stumbled  among  the 
the  middle  (®),  very  accurately  made  bowlders  in  the  swift  current,  lifted  and 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  shoved  while  Kermit  and  his  men  pulled 
and  below  them,  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  the  rope  and  fastened  the  slack  to  a  half- 
four  multiple  m's  or  inverted  w's  (^).  submerged  tree.  Each  canoe  in  succes- 
What  these  curious  symbols  represented,  sion  was  hauled  up  the  little  rock  island, 
or  who  made  them,  we  could  not,  of  course,  baled,  and  then  taken  down  in  safety  by 
form  the  slightest  idea.  It  may  be  that  in  two  paddlers.  It  was  nearly  four  o'clock 
a  very  remote  past  some  Indian  tribes  of  before  we  were  again  ready  to  start,  hav- 
comparatively  advanced  culture  had  pen-  ing  been  delayed  by  a  rain-storm  so 
etrated  to  this  lovely  river,  just  as  we  had  heavy  that  we  could  not  see  across  the 
now  come  to  it.  Before  white  men  came  river.  Ten  minutes'  run  took  us  to  the 
to  South  America  there  had  already  ex-  head  of  another  series  of  rapids;  the  ex- 
isted therein  various  semi-civilizations,  ploring  party  returned  with  the  news  that 
some  rude,  others  fairly  advanced,  which  we  had  an  all  day's  job  ahead  of  us;  and 
rose,  flourished,  and  persisted  through  im-  we  made  camp  in  the  rain,  which  did  not 
memorial  ages,  and  then  vanished;  the  mattermuch,as  we  were  already  drenched 
vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  humanity  through.  It  was  impossible,  with  the 
during  its  stay  on  this  southern  continent  wet  wood,  to  make  a  fire  sufficiently  hot 
have  been  as  strange,  varied,  and  inex-  to  dry  all  our  soggy  things,  for  the  rain 
plicable  as  palaeontology  shows  to  have  was  still  falling.  A  tapir  was  seen  from 
been  the  case,  on  the  same  continent,  in  our  boat,  but  as  at  the  moment  we  were 
the  history  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  being  whisked  round  in  a  complete  circle 
life  during  the  age  of  mammals.  Colonel  by  a  whirlpool,  I  did  not  myself  see  it  in 
Rondon  stated  that  such  figures  as  these  time  to  shoot. 

are  not  found  anywhere  else  in  Matto        Next  morning  we  went  down  a  kilo- 

Grosso  where  he  has  been,  and  therefore  it  metre,  and  then  landed  on  the  other  side 

was  all  the  more  strange  to  find  them  in  of  the  river.     The  canoes  were  run  down, 

this  one  place  on  the  unknown  river,  never  and  the  loads  carried  to  the  other  side 

before  visited  by  white  men,  which  we  of  a  little  river  coming  in  from  the  west, 

were  descending.  which  Colonel  Rondon  christened  Cherrie 

Next  morning  we  went  about   three  River.     Across  this  we  went  on  a  bridge 

kilometres  before  coming  to  some  steep  consisting  of  a  huge  tree  felled  by  Maca- 
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rio,  one  of  our  best  men.  Here  we  camped, 
while  Rondon,  Lyra,  Kermit,  and  Antonio 
Correa  explored  what  was  ahead.  They 
were  absent  until  mid-afternoon.  Then 
they  returned  with  the  news  that  we  were 
among  ranges  of  low  mountains,  utterly 
different  in  formation  from  the  high  pla- 
teau region  to  which  the  i&rst  rapids,  those 
we  had  come  to  on  the  2d  of  March,  be- 
longed. Through  the  first  range  of  these 
mountains  the  river  ran  in  a  gorge,  some 
three  kilometres  long,  immediately  ahead 
of  us.  In  view  of  the  length  and  char- 
acter of  the  portage,  and  of  all  the  unpleas- 
ant possibilities  that  were  ahead,  and  of 
the  need  of  keeping  every  pound  of  food, 
it  was  necessary  to  reduce  weight  in  every 
possible  way  and  to  throw  away  every- 
thing except  the  barest  necessities. 

We  thought  we  had  reduced  our  bag- 
gage before;  but  now  we  cut  to  the  bone. 
We  kept  the  fly  for  all  six  of  us  to  sleep 
under.  Kermit's  shoes  had  gone,  thanks 
to  the  amount  of  work  in  the  water  which 
he  had  been  doing ;  and  he  took  the  pair  I 
had  been  wearing,  while  I  put  on  my  spare 
pair.  In  addition  to  the  clothes  I  wore,  I 
kept  one  set  of  pajamas,  a  spare  pair  of 
drawers,  a  spare  pair  of  socks,  half  a  dozen 
handkerchiefs,  my  wash-kit,  my  pocket 
medicine-case,  and  a  little  bag  containing 
my  spare  spectacles,  gun-grease,  some  ad- 
hesive plaster,  some  needles  and  thread, 
the  ''fly  dope,"  and  my  purse  and  letter 
of  credit,  to  be  used  at  Manaos.  All  of 
these  went  into  the  bag  containing  my 
cot,  blanket,  and  mosquito-net.  I  also 
carried  a  cartridge-bag  containing  my 
cartridges,  headnet,  and  gauntlets.  Ker- 
mit cut  down  even  closer;  and  the  others 
about  as  close. 

The  last  three  days  of  March  we  spent 
in  getting  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  in  this 
gorge.  Lyra  and  Kermit,  with  four  of  the 
best  watermen,  handled  the  empty  canoes. 
The  work  was  not  only  difficult  and  labo- 
rious in  the  extreme,  but  hazardous; 
for  the  walls  of  the  gorge  were  so  sheer 
that  at  the  worst  places  they  had  to  cling 
to  narrow  shelves  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
while  letting  the  canoes  down  with  ropes. 
Meanwhile  Rondon  surveyed  and  cut  a 
trail  for  the  burden-bearers,  and  superin- 
tended the  portage  of  the  loads.  The 
rocky  sides  of  the  gorge  were  too  steep  for 
laden  men  to  attempt  to  traverse  them. 


Accordingly  the  trail  had  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  both  the  ascent  and 
the  descent  of  the  rock-strewn,  forest-clad 
slopes  being  very  steep.  It  was  hard  work 
to  carry  loads  over  such  a  trail.  From 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  trees  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  there 
was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  country  ahead. 
All  around  and  in  front  of  us  there  were 
ranges  of  low  mountains,  about  the  height 
of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Their  sides  were  steep  and  they  were  cov- 
ered with  the  matted  growth  of  the  trop- 
ical forest.  Our  next  camping-place,  at 
the  foot  of  the  gorge,  was  almost  beneath 
us,  and  from  thence  the  river  ran  in  a 
straight  line,  flecked  with  white  water,  for 
about  a  kilometre.  Then  it  disappeared 
behind  and  between  mountain  ridges, 
which  we  supposed  meant  further  rapids. 
It  was  a  view  well  worth  seeing;  but,  beau- 
tiful although  the  country  ahead  of  us  was, 
its  character  was  such  as  to  promise  fur- 
ther hardships,  difficulty,  and  exhausting 
labor,  and  especially  further  delay;  and 
delay  was  a  serious  matter  to  men  whose 
food  supply  was  beginning  to  run  short, 
whose  equipment  was  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  who  for  a  month,  with  the  ut- 
most toil,  had  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  who  had  no  idea  of  either  the  distance 
or  the  difficulties  of  the  route  in  front  of 
them. 

There  was  not  much  life  in  the  woods, 
big  or  little.  Small  birds  were  rare,  al- 
though Cherrie's  unwearied  efforts  were 
rewarded  from  time  to  time  by  a  species 
new  to  the  collection.  There  were  tracks 
of  tapir,  deer,  and  agouti;  and  if  we  had 
taken  two  or  three  days  to  devote  to 
nothing  else  than  hunting  them  we  might 
perchance  have  killed  something;  but  the 
chance  was  much  too  uncertain,  the  work 
we  were  doing  was  too  hard  and  wearing, 
and  the  need  of  pressing  forward  alto- 
gether too  great,  to  permit  us  to  spend  any 
time  in  such  manner.  The  hunting  had 
to  come  in  incidentally.  This  type  of 
well-nigh  impenetrable  forest  is  the  one  in 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  even  what 
little  game  exists  therein.  A  couple  of 
curassows  and  a  big  monkey  were  killed 
by  the  colonel  and  Kermit.  On  the  day 
the  monkey  was  brought  in  Lyra,  Ker- 
mit, and  their  four  associates  had  spent 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  severe  and  at 
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moments  dangerous  toil  among  the  rocks 
and  in  the  swift  water,  and  the  fresh  meat 
was  appreciated.  The  head,  feet,  tail, 
skin,  and  entrails  were  boiled  for  the  gaunt 
and  ravenous  dogs.  The  flesh  gave  each 
of  us  a  few  mouthfuls;  and  how  good  those 
mouthfuls  tasted ! 

Cherrie,  in  addition  to  being  out  after 
birds  in  every  spare  moment,  helped  in  all 
emergencies.  He  was  a  veteran  in  the 
work  of  the  tropic  wilderness.  We  talked 
together  often,  and  of  many  things,  for 
our  views  of  life,  and  of  a  man's  duty  to 
his  wife  and  children,  to  other  men  and  to 
women,  and  to  the  state  in  peace  and  war, 
were  in  all  essentials  the  same.  His  father 
had  served  all  through  the  Civil  War,  en- 
tering an  Iowa  cavalry  regiment  as  a  pri- 
vate and  coming  out  as  a  captain;  his 
breast-bone  was  shattered  by  a  blow  from 
a  musket-butt,  in  hand-to-hand  fighting 
at  Shiloh. 

During  this  portage  the  weather  fa- 
vored us.  We  were  coming  toward  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  when  we  moved  camp  to 
the  foot  of  the  gorge,  there  was  a  thunder- 
storm; but  on  the  whole  we  were  not 
bothered  by  rain  until  the  last  night,  when 
it  rained  heavily,  driving  under  the  fly  so 
as  to  wet  my  cot  and  bedding.  However, 
I  slept  comfortably  enough,  rolled  in  the 
damp  blanket.  Without  the  blanket  I 
should  have  been  uncomfortable;  a  blan- 
ket is  a  necessity  for  health.  On  the 
third  day  Lyra  and  Kermit,  with  their 
daring  and  hard-working  watermen,  after 
wearing  labor,  succeeded  in  getting  five 
canoes  through  the  worst  of  the  rapids  to 
the  chief  fall.  The  sixth,  which  was  frail 
and  weak,  had  its  bottom  beaten  out  on 
the  jagged  rocks  of  the  broken  water.  On 
this  night,  although  I  thought  I  had  put 
my  clothes  out  of  reach,  both  the  termites 
and  the  carregadores  ants  got  at  them, 
ate  holes  in  one  boot,  ate  one  leg  of  my 
drawers,  and  riddled  my  handkerchief; 
and  I  now  had  nothing  to  replace  any- 
thing that  was  destroyed. 

Next  day  Lyra,  Kermit,  and  their 
camaradas  brought  the  five  canoes  that 
were  left  down  to  camp.  They  had  in 
four  days  accomplished  a  work  of  incred- 
ible labor  and  of  the  utmost  importance; 
for  at  the  first  glance  it  had  seemed  an 
absolute  impossibility  to  avoid  abandon- 


ing the  canoes  when  we  found  that  the 
river  sank  into  a  cataract-broken  torrent 
at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon-like  gorge 
between  steep  mountains.  On  April  2 
we  once  more  started,  wondering  how 
soon  we  should  strike  other  rapids  in  the 
mountains  ahead,  and  whether  in  any 
reasonable  time  we  should,  as  the  ane- 
roid indicated,  be  so  low  down  that  we 
should  necessarily  be  in  a  plain  where  we 
could  make  a  journey  of  at  least  a  few 
days  without  rapids.  We  had  been  ex- 
actly a  month  going  through  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  rapids.  During  that 
month  we  had  come  only  about  no  kilo- 
metres, and  had  descended  nearly  150 
metres — the  figures  are  approximate  but 
fairly  accurate.*  We  had  lost  four  of  the 
canoes  with  which  we  started,  and  one 
other,  which  we  had  built,  and  the  life  of 
one  man;  and  the  life  of  a  dog  which  by 
its  death  had  in  all  probability  saved  the 
life  of  Colonel  Rondon.  In  a  straight 
line  northward,  toward  our  supposed  des- 
tination, we  had  not  made  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  a  day;  at  the  cost  of 
bitter  toil  for  most  of  the  party,  and  much 
risk  for  some  of  the  party,  and  of  some  risk 
and  some  hardship  for  all  the  party.  Most 
of  the  camaradas  were  down-hearted,  nat- 
urally enough,  and  occasionally  asked  one 
of  us  if  we  really  believed  that  we  should 
ever  get  out  alive;  and  we  had  to  cheer 
them  up  as  best  we  could. 

There  was  no  change  in  our  work  for 
the  time  being.  We  made  but  three  kilo- 
metres that  day.  Most  of  the  party 
walked  all  the  time;  but  the  dugouts  car- 
ried the  luggage  until  we  struck  the  head 
of  the  series  of  rapids  which  were  to  take 
up  the  next  two  or  three  days.  The  river 
rushed  through  a  wild  gorge,  a  chasm 
or  canyon,  between  two  mountains.  Its 
sides  were  very  steep,  mere  rock  walls,  al- 
though in  most  places  so  covered  with  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees  and  bushes 
that  clung  in  the  crevices,  and  with  green 
moss,  that  the  naked  rock  was  hardly 
seen.  Rondon,  Lyra,  and  Kermit,  who 
were  in  front,  found  a  small  level  spot, 
with  a  beach  of  sand,  and  sent  back  word 
to  camp  there,  while  they  spent  several 
hours  in   exploring   the  country   ahead. 

*The  first  four  days,  before  we  struck  the  upper  rapids, 
and  durint?  which  we  made  nearly  seventy  kilometres,  are  of 
course  not  included  when  I  speak  of  our  making  our  way 
down  the  rapids. 
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The  canoes  were  run  down  empty,  and  the 
loads  carried  painfully  along  the  face  of 
the  cliffs;  so  bad  was  the  trail  that  I  found 
it  rather  hard  to  follow,  although  carrying 
nothing  but  my  rifle  and  cartridge-bag. 
The  explorers  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  mountains  stretched  ahead 
of  us,  and  that  there  were  rapids  as  far  as 
they  had  gone.  We  could  only  hope  that 
the  aneroid  was  not  hopelessly  out  of  kil- 
ter, and  that  we  should,  therefore,  fairly 
soon  find  ourselves  in  comparatively  level 
country.  The  severe  toil,  on  a  rather  lim- 
ited food  supply,  was  telling  on  the 
strength  as  well  as  on  the  spirits  of  the 
men;  Lyra  and  Kermit,  in  addition  to 
their  other  work,  performed  as  much 
actual  physical  labor  as  any  of  them. 

Next  day,  the  3d  of  April,  we  began 
the  descent  of  these  sinister  rapids  of  the 
chasm.  Colonel  Rondon  had  gone  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  in  order  to  find  a 
better  trail  for  the  burden-bearers,  but  it 
was  hopeless,  and  they  had  to  go  along  the 
face  of  the  cliffs.  Such  an  exploring  expe- 
dition as  that  in  which  we  were  engaged  of 
necessity  involves  hard  and  dangerous  la- 
bor, and  perils  of  many  kinds.  To  follow 
down-stream  an  unknown  river,  broken 
by  innumerable  cataracts  and  rapids, 
rushing  through  mountains  of  which  the 
existence  has  never  been  even  guessed, 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  follow- 
ing even  a  fairly  dangerous  river  which 
has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  has  be- 
come in  some  sort  a  highway,  so  that  ex- 
perienced pilots  can  be  secured  as  guides, 
while  the  portages  have  been  pioneered 
and  trails  chopped  out,  and  every  danger- 
ous feature  of  the  rapids  is  known  before- 
hand. In  this  case  no  one  could  foretell 
that  the  river  would  cleave  its  way  through 
steep  mountain  chains,  cutting  narrow 
clefts  in  which  the  cliff  walls  rose  almost 
sheer  on  either  hand.  When  a  rushing 
river  thus ''  canyons,"  as  we  used  to  say  out 
west,  and  the  mountains  are  very  steep, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  bring  the 
canoes  down  the  river  itself  and  utterly 
impossible  to  portage  them  along  the  cliff 
sides,  while  even  to  bring  the  loads  over 
the  mountain  is  a  task  of  extraordinary 
labor  and  difficulty.  Moreover,  no  one 
can  tell  how  many  times  the  task  will  have 
to  be  repeated,  or  when  it  will  end,  or 
whether  the  food  will  hold  out;  every  hour 


of  work  in  the  rapids  is  fraught  with  the 
possibihty  of  the  gravest  disaster,  and  yet 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  attempt  it; 
and  all  this  is  done  in  an  uninhabited  wil- 
derness, or  else  a  wilderness  tenanted  only 
by  unfriendly  savages,  where  failure  to 
get  through  means  death  by  disease  and 
starvation. 

Lyra,  Kermit,  and  Cherrie,  with  four  of 
the  men,  worked  the  canoes  half-way  down 
the  canyon.  Again  and  again  it  was 
touch  and  go  whether  they  could  get  by  a 
given  point.  At  one  spot  the  channel  of 
the  furious  torrent  was  only  fifteen  yards 
across.  One  canoe  was  lost,  so  that  of 
the  seven  with  which  we  had  started  only 
two  were  left.  Cherrie  labored  with  the 
other  men  at  times,  and  also  stood  as 
guard  over  them,  for  while  actually  work- 
ing, of  course  no  one  could  carry  a  rifle. 
Kermit's  experience  in  bridge-building 
was  invaluable  in  enabling  him  to  do  the 
rope  work  by  which  alone  it  was  possible 
to  get  the  canoes  down  the  canyon.  He 
and  Lyra  had  now  been  in  the  water  for 
days.  Their  clothes  were  never  dry. 
Their  shoes  were  rotten.  The  bruises  on 
their  feet  and  legs  had  become  sores.  On 
their  bodies  some  of  the  insect  bites  had 
become  festering  wounds,  as  indeed  was 
the  case  with  all  of  us.  Poisonous  ants, 
biting  flies,  ticks,  wasps,  bees,  were  a  per- 
petual torment.  However,  no  one  had 
yet  been  bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent,  a 
scorpion,  or  a  centiped,  although  we  had 
killed  all  of  the  three  within  camp  limits. 

Under  such  conditions  whatever  is  evil 
in  men's  natures  comes  to  the  front.  On 
this  day  a  strange  and  terrible  tragedy  oc- 
curred. One  of  the  camaradas,  a  man  of 
pure  European  blood,  was  the  man  named 
Julio,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken. 
He  was  a  very  powerful  fellow,  and  had 
been  importunately  eager  to  come  on  the 
expedition;  and  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  worker.  But,  like  so  many 
men  of  higher  standing,  he  had  had  no  idea 
of  what  such  an  expedition  really  meant, 
and  under  the  strain  of  toil,  hardship,  and 
danger  his  nature  showed  its  true  depths 
of  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  ferocity. 
He  shirked  all  work.  He  shammed  sick- 
ness. Nothing  could  make  him  do  his 
share;  and  yet  unlike  his  self-respecting 
fellows  he  was  always  shamelessly  beg- 
ging for  favors.     Kermit  was  the  only  one 
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of  our  party  who  smoked ;  and  he  was  con-  loads.   He  was  a  stern  disciplinarian.   One 

tinually  giving  a  Httle  tobacco  to  some  evening  he  detected  Julio  stealing  food,  and 

of  the  camaradas  who  worked  especially  smashed  him  in  the  mouth.    Julio  came 

well  under  him.     The  good  men  did  not  crying  to  us,  his  face  working  with  fear  and 

ask  for  it;  but  Julio,  who  shirked  every  malignant  hatred;  but  after  investigation 
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Colonel  Rondon  and  Lieutenant  Lyra. 


labor,  was  always,  and  always  in  vain, 
demanding  it.  Colonel  Rondon,  Lyra, 
and  Kermit  each  tried  to  get  work  out  of 
him,  and  in  order  to  do  anything  with  him 
had  to  threaten  to  leave  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  threw  all  his  tasks  on  his  com- 
rades; and,  moreover,  he  stole  their  food, 
as  well  as  ours.  On  such  an  expedition 
the  theft  of  food  comes  next  to  murder  as 
a  crime,  and  should  by  rights  be  punished 
as  such.  We  could  not  trust  him  to  cut 
down  palms  or  gather  nuts,  because  he 
would  stay  out  and  eat  what  ought  to 
have  gone  into  the  common  store.  Final- 
ly, the  men  on  several  occasions  them- 
selves detected  him  stealing  their  food. 
Alone  of  the  whole  party,  and  thanks  to 
the  stolen  food,  he  had  kept  in  full  flesh 
and  bodily  vigor. 

One  of  our  best  men  was  a  huge  negro 
named  Paixao — Paishon — a  corporal  and 
acting  sergeant  in  the  engineer  corps. 
He  had,  by  the  way,  literally  torn  his 
trousers  to  pieces,  so  that  he  wore  only  the 
tatters  of  a  pair  of  old  drawers  until  I  gave 
him  my  spare  trousers  when  we  lightened 
Vol.  LVI.— 62 


he  was  told  that  he  had  gotten  off  uncom- 
monly lightly.  The  men  had  three  or  four 
carbines,  which  were  sometimes  carried 
by  those  who  were  not  their  owners. 

On  this  morning,  at  the  outset  of  the 
portage,  Pedrinho  discovered  Julio  steal- 
ing some  of  the  men's  dried  meat. 
Shortly  afterward  Paishon  rebuked  him 
for,  as  usual,  lagging  behind.  By  this 
time  we  had  reached  the  place  where  the 
canoes  were  tied  to  the  bank  and  then 
taken  down  one  at  a  time.  We  were  sit- 
ting down,  waiting  for  the  last  loads  to  be 
brought  along  the  trail.  Pedrinho  was  still 
in  the  camp  we  had  left.  Paishon  had  just 
brought  in  a  load,  left  it  on  the  ground 
with  his  carbine  beside  it,  and  returned  on 
the  trail  for  another  load.  Julio  came  in, 
put  down  his  load,  picked  up  the  carbine, 
and  walked  back  on  the  trail,  muttering  to 
himself  but  showing  no  excitement.  We 
thought  nothing  of  it,  for  he  was  always 
muttering;  and  occasionally  one  of  the 
men  saw  a  monkey  or  big  bird  and  tried  to 
shoot  it,  so  it  was  never  surprising  to  see  a 
man  with  a  carbine. 
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In  a  minute  we  heard  a  shot;  and  in  a 
short  time  three  or  four  of  the  men  came 
up  the  trail  to  tell  us  that  Paishon  was 
dead,  having  been  shot  by  Julio,  who  had 
fled  into  the  woods.  Colonel  Rondon  and 
Lyra  were  ahead;  I  sent  a  messenger  for 
them,  directed  Cherrie  and  Kermit  to  stay 
where  they  were  and  guard  the  canoes  and 
provisions,  and  started  down  the  trail 
with  the  doctor — an  absolutely  cool  and 
plucky  man,  with  a  revolver  but  no  rifle — 
and  a  couple  of  the  camaradas.  We  soon 
passed  the  dead  body  of  poor  Paishon. 
He  lay  in  a  huddle,  in  a  pool  of  his  own 
blood,  where  he  had  fallen,  shot  through 
the  heart.  I  feared  that  Julio  had  run 
amuck,  and  intended  merely  to  take  more 
lives  before  he  died ;  and  that  he  would 
begin  with  Pedrinho,  who  was  alone  and 
unarmed  in  the  camp  we  had  left.  Ac- 
cordingly I  pushed  on,  followed  by  my 
companions,  looking  sharply  right  and 
left;  but  when  we  came  to  the  camp  the 
doctor  quietly  walked  by  me,  remarking, 
''My  eyes  are  better  than  yours,  colonel; 
if  he  is  in  sight  I'll  point  him  out  to  you, 
as  you  have  the  rifle."     However,  he  was 


not  there,  and  the  others  soon  joined  us 
with  the  welcome  news  that  they  had 
found  the  carbine. 

The  murderer  had  stood  to  one  side 
of  the  path  and  killed  his  victim  when 
a  dozen  paces  off,  with  deliberate  and 
malignant  purpose.  Then  evidently  his 
murderous  hatred  had  at  once  given  way 
to  his  innate  cowardice;  and,  perhaps 
hearing  some  one  coming  along  the  path, 
he  fled  in  panic  terror  into  the  wilderness. 
A  tree  had  knocked  the  carbine  from  his 
hand.  His  footsteps  showed  that  after 
going  some  rods  he  had  started  to  return, 
doubtless  for  the  carbine;  but  had  fled 
again,  probably  because  the  body  had 
then  been  discovered.  It  was  question- 
able whether  or  not  he  would  live  to  reach 
the  Indian  villages  which  were  probably 
his  goal.  He  was  not  a  man  to  feel  re- 
morse— never  a  common  feeling;  but 
surely  that  murderer  was  in  a  living  hell, 
as,  with  fever  and  famine  leering  at  him 
from  the  shadows,  he  made  his  way 
through  the  empty  desolation  of  the  wil- 
derness. Franfa,  the  cook,  quoted  out  of 
the  melancholy  proverbial  philosophy  of 
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Cherrie  in  his  canoe. 
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The  beginning  of  the  rapids  of  the  chasm. 
The  river  rushed  through  a  wild  gorge,  a  chasm  or  canyon,  between  two  mountains.— Page  593. 


the  people  the  proverb:  "No  man  knows 
the  heart  of  any  one";  and  then  expressed 
with  deep  conviction  a  weird  ghostly 
belief  I  had  never  encountered  before. 
"Paishon  is  following  Julio  now,  and  will 
follow  him  until  he  dies;  Paishon  fell  for- 
ward on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  when  a 
murdered  man  falls  like  that  his  ghost  will 
follow  the  slayer  as  long  as  the  slayer 
lives." 

We  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  mur- 
derer. We  could  not  legally  put  him  to 
death,  although  he  was  a  soldier  who  in 
cold  blood  had  just  deliberately  killed  a 
fellow  soldier.  If  we  had  been  near  civ- 
ilization we  would  have  done  our  best  to 
bring  him  in  and  turn  him  over  to  justice. 
But  we  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  how 
many  weeks'  journey  were  ahead  of  us  we 
could  not  tell.  Our  food  was  running  low, 
sickness  was  beginning  to  appear  among 
the  men,  and  both  their  courage  and  their 
strength  were  gradually  ebbing.  Our 
first  duty  was  to  save  the  lives  and  the 
health  of  the  men  of  the  expedition  who 
had  honestly  been  performing,  and  had 
still  to  perform,  so  much  perilous  labor. 
If  we  brought  the  murderer  in  he  would 
have  to  be  guarded  night  and  day  on  an 
expedition  where  there  were  always  loaded 
firearms  about,  and  where  there  would 


continually  be  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion for  him  to  make  an  effort  to  seize  food 
and  a  weapon  and  escape,  perhaps  mur- 
dering some  other  good  man.  He  could 
not  be  shackled  while  climbing  along  the 
cliff  slopes;  he  could  not  be  shackled  in 
the  canoes,  where  there  was  always  chance 
of  upset  and  drowning;  and  standing 
guard  would  be  an  additional  and  severe 
penalty  on  the  weary,  honest  men  already 
exhausted  by  overwork.  The  expedition 
was  in  peril,  and  it  was  wise  to  take 
every  chance  possible  that  would  help 
secure  success.  Whether  the  murderer 
lived  or  died  in  the  wilderness  was  of  no 
moment  compared  with  the  duty  of  doing 
everything  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
rest  of  the  party.  For  the  two  days 
following  we  were  always  on  the  watch 
against  his  return,  for  he  could  have 
readily  killed  some  one  else  by  rolling 
rocks  down  on  any  of  the  men  working  on 
the  cliff  sides  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  gorge. 
But  we  did  not  see  him  until  the  morning 
of  the  third  day.  We  had  passed  the  last 
of  the  rapids  of  the  chasm,  and  the  four 
boats  were  going  down-stream  when  he 
appeared  behind  some  trees  on  the  bank 
and  called  out  that  he  wished  to  surrender 
and  be  taken  aboard;  for  the  murderer 
was  an  arrant  craven  at  heart,  a  strange 
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mixture  of  ferocity  and  cowardice.  Colo-  That  day  we  got  only  half-way  down 
nel  Rondon's  boat  was  far  in  advance;  he  the  rapids.  There  was  no  good  place  to 
did  not  stop  nor  answer.  I  kept  on  in  camp.  But  at  the  foot  of  one  steep  cliff 
similar  fashion  with  the  rear  boats,  for  I  there  was  a  narrow,  bowlder-covered  slope 
had  no  intention  of  taking  the  murderer  where  it  was  possible  to  sling  hammocks 
aboard,  to  the  jeopardy  of  the  other  mem-  and  cook;  and  a  slanting  spot  was  found 
bers  of  the  party,  unless  Colonel  Rondon  for  my  cot,  which  had  sagged  until  by  this 
told  me  that  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  time  it  looked  like  a  broken-backed  cen- 
pursuance  of  his  duty  as  an  ofl&cer  of  the  tiped.  It  rained  a  little  during  the  night, 
army  and  a  servant  of  the  Government  of  but  not  enough  to  wet  us  much.  Next 
Brazil.  At  the  first  halt  Colonel  Rondon  day  Lyra,  Kermit,  and  Cherrie  finished 
came  up  to  me  and  told  me  that  this  was  their  job,  and  brought  the  four  remaining 
his  view  of  his  duty,  but  that  he  had  not  canoes  to  camp,  one  leaking  badly  from 
stopped  because  he  wished  first  to  consult  the  battering  on  the  rocks.  We  then 
me  as  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  I  an-  went  down-stream  a  few  hundred  yards, 
swered  that  for  the  reasons  enumerated  and  camped  on  the  opposite  side;  it  was 
above  I  did  not  believe  that  in  justice  to  not  a  good  camping-place,  but  it  was  bet- 
the  good  men  of  the  expedition  we  should  ter  than  the  one  we  left, 
jeopardize  their  safety  by  taking  the  mur-  The  men  were  growing  constantly 
derer  along,  and  that  if  the  responsibility  weaker  under  the  endless  strain  of  ex- 
were  mine  I  would  refuse  to  take  him;  but  hausting  labor.  Kermit  was  having  an 
that  he.  Colonel  Rondon,  was  the  superior  attack  of  fever,  and  Lyra  and  Cherrie  had 
officer  of  both  the  murderer  and  of  all  the  touches  of  dysentery;  but  all  three  con- 
other  enlisted  men  and  army  officers  on  tinned  to  work.  While  in  the  water  try- 
the  expedition,  and  in  return  was  respon-  ing  to  help  with  an  upset  canoe  I  had  by 
sible  for  his  actions  to  his  own  govern-  my  own  clumsiness  bruised  my  leg  against 
mental  superiors  and  to  the  laws  of  Brazil ;  a  bowlder;  and  the  resulting  inflammation 
and  that  in  view  of  this  responsibility  he  was  somewhat  bothersome.  I  now  had  a 
must  act  as  his  sense  of  duty  bade  him.  sharp  attack  of  fever,  but  thanks  to  the 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  camp  he  sent  back  excellent  care  of  the  doctor,  was  over  it  in 
two  men,  expert  woodsmen,  to  find  the  about  forty-eight  hours;  but  Kermit's 
murderer  and  bring  him  in.  They  failed  fever  grew  worse  and  he  too  was  unable  to 
to  find  him.*  work  for  a  day  or  two.  We  could  walk 
I  have  anticipated  my  narrative  be-  over  the  portages,  however.  A  good  doc- 
cause  I  do  not  wish  to  recur  to  the  horror  tor  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  an  explor- 
more  than  is  necessary.  I  now  return  to  ing  expedition  in  such  a  country  as  that 
my  story.  After  we  found  that  Julio  had  we  were  in,  under  penalty  of  a  frightful 
fled,  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  mortality  among  the  members;  and  the 
tragedy.  The  murdered  man  lay  with  a  necessary  risks  and  hazards  are  so  great, 
handkerchief  thrown  over  his  face.  We  the  chances  of  disaster  so  large,  that  there 
buried  him  beside  the  place  where  he  fell,  is  no  warrant  for  increasing  them  by  the 
With  axes  and  knives  the  camaradas  dug  failure  to  take  all  feasible  precautions, 
a  shallow  grave  while  we  stood  by  with  The  next  day  we  made  another  long 
bared  heads.  Then  reverently  and  care-  portage  round  some  rapids,  and  camped  at 
fully  we  lifted  the  poor  body  which  but  night  still  in  the  hot,  wet,  sunless  at- 
half  an  hour  before  had  been  so  full  of  vig-  mosphere  of  the  gorge.  The  following  day, 
orous  life.  Colonel  Rondon  and  I  bore  April  6,  we  portaged  past  another  set  of 
the  head  and  shoulders.  We  laid  him  in  rapids,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  the 
the  grave,  and  heaped  a  mound  over  him,  rapids  of  the  chasm.  For  some  kilometres 
and  i)ut  a  rude  cross  at  his  head.  We  fired  we  kept  passing  hills,  and  feared  lest  at 
a  volley  for  a  brave  and  loyal  soldier  who  any  moment  we  might  again  find  ourselves 
had  died  doing  his  duty.  Then  we  left  fronting  another  mountain  gorge;  with,  in 
him  forever,  under  the  great  trees  beside  such  case,  further  days  of  grinding  and 
the  lonely  river.  perilous  labor  ahead  of  us,  while  our  men 

•The  above  account  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  WCrC  disheartened,  WCak,  and  sick.       Most 

with  the  murder  was  read  to  and  approved  as  correct  by  all         r  .i      i       i  „i j,,  u^^,,-^  4-^  Ur^-r^  f«,r«». 

six  members  of  the  expedition.  of  them  had  already  begun  to  nave  tever. 
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Rapids  at  the  chasm. 


Their  condition  was  inevitable  after  over 
a  month's  uninterrupted  work  of  the  hard- 
est kind  in  getting  through  the  long  series 
of  rapids  we  had  just  passed;  and  a  long 
further  delay,  accompanied  by  wearing 
labor,  would  have  almost  certainly  meant 
that  the  weakest  among  our  party  would 
have  begun  to  die.  There  were  already 
two  of  the  camaradas  who  were  too  weak 
to  help  the  others,  their  condition  being 
such  as  to  cause  us  serious  concern. 

However,  the  hills  gradually  sank  into 
a  level  plain,  and  the  river  carried  us 
through  it  at  a  rate  that  enabled  us  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  to  reel  off  thirty- 
six  kilometres,  a  record  that  for  the  first 
time  held  out  promise.  Twice  tapirs 
swam  the  river  while  we  passed,  but  not 
near  my  canoe.  However,  the  previous 
evening  Cherrie  had  killed  two  monkeys 
and  Kermit  one,  and  we  all  had  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  fresh  meat;  we  had  already 
had  a  good  soup  made  out  of  a  turtle  Ker- 
mit had  caught.  We  had  to  portage  by 
one  short  set  of  rapids,  the  unloaded  ca- 
noes being  brought  down  without  diffi- 
culty. At  last,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  big  river  run- 
ning in  from  the  right.  We  thought  it 
was  probably  the  Ananas,  but,  of  course, 
could  not  be  certain.  It  was  less  in  vol- 
ume than  the  one  we  had  descended,  but 
6oo 


nearly  as  broad;  its  breadth  at  this  point 
being  ninety-five  yards  as  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty  for  the  larger  river. 
There  were  rapids  ahead,  immediately 
after  the  junction,  which  took  place  in 
latitude  io°  58'  south.  We  had  come 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  kilometres  all 
told,  and  were  nearly  north  of  where  we 
had  started.  We  camped  on  the  point 
of  land  between  the  two  rivers.  It  was 
extraordinary  to  realize  that  here  about 
the  eleventh  degree  we  were  on  such  a 
big  river,  utterly  unknown  to  the  cartog- 
raphers and  not  indicated  by  even  a  hint 
on  any  map.  It  was  named  Rio  Cardozo, 
after  a  gallant  officer  of  the  commission 
who  had  died  of  beriberi  just  as  our  ex- 
pedition began.  We  spent  a  day  at  this 
spot,  determining  our  exact  position  by 
the  sun,  and  afterward  by  the  stars;  and 
sending  on  two  men  to  explore  the  rapids 
in  advance.  They  returned  with  the  news 
that  there  were  big  cataracts  in  them, 
and  that  they  would  form  an  obstacle  to 
our  progress.  They  had  also  caught  a 
huge  siluroid  fish,  which  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent meal  for  everybody  in  camp.  This 
evening  at  sunset  the  view  across  the 
broad  river,  from  our  camp  where  the  two 
rivers  joined,  was  very  lovely;  and  for  the 
first  time  we  had  an  open  space  in  front  of 
and  above  us,  so  that  after  nightfall  the 
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stars,  and  the  great  waxing  moon,  were 
glorious  overhead,  and  against  the  rocks 
in  midstream  the  broken  water  gleamed 
like  tossing  silver. 

The  huge  catfish  which  the  men  had 
caught  was  over  three  feet  and  a  half  long, 
with  the  usual  enormous  head,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  enormous 
mouth,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  head. 
Such  fish,  although  their  teeth  are  small, 
swallow  very  large  prey.  This  one  con- 
tained the  nearly  digested  remains  of  a 
monkey.  Probably  the  monkey  had  been 
seized  while  drinking  from  the  end  of  a 
branch;  and  once  ingulfed  in  that  yawn- 
ing cavern  there  was  no  escape.  We 
Americans  were  astounded  at  the  idea 
of  a  catfish  making  prey  of  a  monkey; 
but  our  Brazilian  friends  told  us  that 
in  the  lower  Madeira  and  the  part  of  the 
Amazon  near  its  mouth  there  is  a  still  more 
gigantic  catfish  which  in  similar  fashion 
occasionally  makes  prey  of  man.  This  is 
a  grayish-white  fish  over  nine  feet  long, 
with  the  usual  disproportionately  large 
head  and  gaping  mouth,  with  a  circle  of 
small  teeth ;  for  the  ingulfing  mouth  itself 
is  the  danger,  not  the  teeth.  It  is  called 
the  piraiba — pronounced  in  four  syllables. 
While  stationed  at  the  small  city  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  on  the  Amazon,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Madeira,  the  doctor  had  seen  one  of 
these  monsters  which  had  been  killed  by 


the  two  men  it  had  attacked.  They  were 
fishing  in  a  canoe  when  it  rose  from  the 
bottom — for  it  is  a  ground  fish — and  rais- 
ing itself  half  out  of  the  water  lunged  over 
the  edge  of  the  canoe  at  them,  with  open 
mouth.  They  killed  it  with  their  falcons, 
as  machetes  are  called  in  Brazil.  It  was 
taken  round  the  city  in  triumph  in  an  ox- 
cart; the  doctor  saw  it,  and  said  it  was 
three  metres  long.  He  said  that  swim- 
mers feared  it  even  more  than  the  big  cay- 
man, because  they  could  see  the  latter, 
whereas  the  former  lay  hid  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  Colonel  Rondon  said  that 
in  many  villages  where  he  had  been  on  the 
lower  Madeira  the  people  had  built  stock- 
aded enclosures  in  the  water  in  which  they 
bathed,  not  venturing  to  swim  in  the  open 
water  for  fear  of  the  piraiba  and  the  big 
cayman. 

Next  day,  April  8,  we  made  five  kilo- 
metres only,  as  there  was  a  succession  of 
rapids. 

On  the  loth  we  repeated  the  proceed- 
ings: a  short,  quick  run;  a  few  hundred 
metres'  portage,  occupying,  however,  at 
least  a  couple  of  hours;  again  a  few 
minutes'  run;  again  other  rapids.  We 
again  made  less  than  five  kilometres;  in 
the  two  days  we  had  been  descending 
nearly  a  metre  for  every  kilometre  we 
made  in  advance;  and  it  hardly  seemed  as 
if  this  state  of  things  could  last,  for  the 


l-ro>n  a  /'UkjIo^)  aj/ii  oy  i^/icync. 


Bay  of  Good  Hope.      After  second  rapid  of  the  chasm. 
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aneroid  showed  that  we  were  getting  very 
low  down.  How  I  longed  for  a  big  Maine 
birch-bark,  such  as  that  in  which  I  once 
went  down  the  Mattawamkeag  at  high 
water !  It  would  have  slipped  down  these 
rapids  as  a  girl  trips  through  a  country 
dance.  But  our  loaded  dugouts  would 
have  shoved  their  noses  under  every  curl. 
The  country  was  lovely.  The  wide  river, 
now  in  one  channel,  now  in  several  chan- 
nels, wound  among  hills;  the  shower- 
freshened  forest  glistened  in  the  sunlight; 
the  many  kinds  of  beautiful  palm-fronds 
and  the  huge  pacova-leaves  stamped  the 
peculiar  look  of  the  tropics  on  the  whole 
landscape — it  was  like  passing  by  water 
through  a  gigantic  botanical  garden.  In 
the  afternoon  we  got  an  elderly  toucan,  a 
piranha,  and  a  reasonably  edible  side- 
necked  river  turtle;  so  we  had  fresh  meat 
again.  We  slept  as  usual  in  earshot  of 
rapids.  We  had  been  out  six  weeks,  and 
almost  all  the  time  we  had  been  engaged 
in  wearily  working  our  way  down  and 
past  rapid  after  rapid.  Rapids  are  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  explorers 
and  travellers  who  journey  along  these 
rivers. 

We  came  to  another  set  of  rapids,  car- 
ried the  baggage  down  past  them,  and 
made  camp  long  after  dark  in  the  rain — a 
good  exercise  in  patience  for  those  of  us 
w^ho  were  still  suffering  somewhat  from 
fever.  No  one  was  in  really  buoyant 
health.  For  some  weeks  we  had  been 
sharing  part  of  the  contents  of  our  boxes 
with  the  camaradas;  but  our  food  was 
not  very  satisfying  to  them.  They  needed 
quantity,  and  the  mainstay  of  each  of  their 
meals  was  a  mass  of  palmitas;  but  on  this 
day  they  had  no  time  to  cut  down  palms. 
We  finally  decided  to  run  these  rapids 
with  the  empty  canoes,  and  they  came 
down  in  safety.  On  such  a  trip  it  is 
highly  undesirable  to  take  any  save  neces- 
sary risks,  for  the  consequences  of  disaster 
are  too  serious;  and  yet  if  no  risks  are 
taken  the  progress  is  so  slow  that  disaster 
comes  anyhow;  and  it  is  necessary  perpet- 
ually to  vary  the  terms  of  the  perpetual 
working  compromise  between  rashness 
and  overcaution.  This  night  we  had  a 
very  good  fish  to  eat,  a  big  silvery  fellow 
called  a  pescada,  of  a  kind  we  had  not 
caught  before. 

One  day  Tregueiro  failed  to  embark  with 


the  rest  of  us,  and  we  had  to  camp  where 
we  were  next  day  to  find  him.  Easter 
Sunday  we  spent  in  the  fashion  with  which 
we  were  altogether  too  familiar.  We  only 
ran  in  a  clear  course  for  ten  minutes  all 
told,  and  spent  eight  hours  in  portaging  the 
loads  past  rapids  down  which  the  canoes 
were  run;  the  balsa  was  almost  swamped. 
This  day  we  caught  twenty-eight  big  fish, 
mostly  piranhas,  and  everybody  had  all 
he  could  eat  for  dinner,  and  for  breakfast 
the  following  morning. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  was  a 
repetition  of  this  wearisome  work ;  but  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  river  began  to  run  in 
long  quiet  reaches.  We  made  fifteen  kilo- 
metres, and  for  the  first  time  in  several 
weeks  camped  where  we  did  not  hear 
the  rapids.  The  silence  was  soothing  and 
restful.  The  following  day,  April  14,  we 
made  a  good  run  of  some  thirty-two  kilo- 
metres. We  passed  a  little  river  which 
entered  on  our  left.  We  ran  two  or  three 
light  rapids,  and  portaged  the  loads  by 
another.  The  river  ran  in  long  and  usu- 
ally tranquil  stretches.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  we  started  the  view  was  lovely. 
There  was  a  mist,  and  for  a  couple  of 
miles  the  great  river,  broad  and  quiet, 
ran  between  the  high  walls  of  tropical  for- 
est, the  tops  of  the  giant  trees  showing  dim 
through  the  haze.  Different  members  of 
the  party  caught  many  fish,  and  shot  a 
monkey  and  a  couple  of  jacu  tinga — birds 
kin  to  a  turkey,  but  the  size  of  a  fowl — so 
we  again  had  a  camp  of  plenty.  The  dry 
season  was  approaching,  but  there  were 
still  heavy,  drenching  rains.  On  this  day 
the  men  found  some  new  nuts  of  which 
they  liked  the  taste;  but  the  nuts  proved 
unwholesome  and  half  of  the  men  were 
very  sick  and  unable  to  work  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  the  balsa  only  two  were  left 
fit  to  do  anything,  and  Kermit  plied  a 
paddle  all  day  long. 

Accordingly,  it  was  a  rather  sorry  crew 
that  embarked  the  following  morning, 
April  15.  But  it  turned  out  a  red-letter 
day.  The  day  before,  we  had  come  across 
cuttings,  a  year  old,  which  were  probably 
but  not  certainly  made  by  pioneer  rubber- 
men.  But  on  this  day — during  which  we 
made  twenty-five  kilometres — after  run- 
ning two  hours  and  a  half  we  found  on  the 
left  bank  a  board  on  a  post,  with  the  ini- 
tials J.  A.,  to  show  the  farthest-up  point 
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which  a  rubber -man  had  reached  and 
claimed  as  his  own.  An  hour  farther  down 
we  came  on  a  newly  built  house  in  a  little 
planted  clearing;  and  we  cheered  heartily. 


/  ,'jirc  i.1  photograph  by  Chcyric. 

Castanha-tree. 
(Brazil-nut.) 

No  one  was  at  home,  but  the  house,  of  palm 
thatch,  was  clean  and  cool.  A  couple  of 
dogs  were  on  watch,  and  the  belongings 
showed  that  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child 
lived  there,  and  had  only  just  left.  An- 
other hour  brought  us  to  a  similar  house 
where  dwelt  an  old  black  man,  who  showed 
the  innate  courtesy  of  the  Brazilian  peas- 
ant. We  came  on  these  rubber-men  and 
their  houses  in  about  latitude  io°  24^ 


In  mid-afternoon  we  stopped  at  another 
clean,  cool,   picturesque  house  of  palm 
thatch.     The  inhabitants  all  fled  at  our 
approach,  fearing  an  Indian  raid;  for  they 
were  absolutely  unprepared 
to  have  any  one  come  from 
the  unknown  regions  up- 
stream.   They  returned  and 
were  most  hospitable    and 
communicative;  and  we 
spent  the  night  there.     Said 
Antonio  Correa  to  Kermit: 
"  It  seems  like  a  dream  to  be 
in  a  house  again,  and  hear 
the  voices  of  men  and  wom- 
en, instead  of  being  among 
those  mountains   and   rap- 
ids."    The  river  was  known 
to  them  as  the  Castanha,  and 
was  the  main  affluent,   or 
rather  the  left  or  western 
branch,  of  the  Aripuanan; 
the  Castanha  is  a  name  used 
by   the  rubber-gatherers 
only;  it  is  unknown  to  the 
geographers.     We  were,  ac- 
cording to  our  informants, 
about  fifteen  days'  journey 
from  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers;  but  there  were 
many  rubber-men  along  the 
banks,  some  of  whom  had 
become  permanent  settlers. 
We  had  come  over  three 
hundred  kilometres,  in 
forty-eight  days,  over  abso- 
lutely unknown  ground;  we 
had  seen  no  human  being, 
although  we  had  twice  heard 
Indians.     Six  weeks  had 
been  spent  in  steadily  slog- 
ging our  way  down  through 
the  interminable   series   of 
rapids.     It  was  astonishing 
before,  when  we  were  on  a 
river  of  about  the  size  of  the 
upper  Rhine  or  Elbe,  to  realize  that  no 
geographer  had  any  idea  of  its  existence. 
But,  after  all,  no  civilized  man  of  any 
grade  had  ever  been  on  it.   Here,  however, 
was  a  river  with  people  dwelling  along  the 
banks,  some  of  whom  had  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  for  eight  or  ten  years;  and 
yet  on  no  standard  map  was  there  a  hint 
of  the  river's  existence.     We  were  putting 
on  the  map  a  river,  running  through  be- 
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tween  five  and  six  degrees  of  latitude —  unknown  river,  through  an  absolutely  un- 
of  between  seven  and  eight  if,  as  should  known  wilderness.  At  this  stage  of  the 
properly  be  done,  the  lower  Aripuanan  growth  of  world  geography  I  esteemed  it 
is  included  as  part  of  it — of  which  no  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
geographer,  in  any  map  pub- 
lished in  Europe,  or  the 
United  States,  or  Brazil, 
had  even  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence ;  for 
the  place  actually  occupied 
by  it  was  filled,  on  the  maps, 
by  other — imaginary — 
streams,  or  by  mountain 
ranges.  Before  we  started, 
the  Amazonas  boundary 
commission  had  come  up  the 
lower  Aripuanan  and  then 
the  eastern  branch,  or  upper 
Aripuanan,  to  8°  48',  follow- 
ing the  course  which  for  a 
couple  of  decades  had  been 
followed  by  the  rubber-men, 
but  not  going  as  high.  The 
lower  main  stream,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  its  main 
affluent  the  Castanha,  had 
been  commercial  highways 
for  rubber-men  and  settlers 
for  nearly  two  decades;  but 
the  governmental  and  scien- 
tific authorities,  native  and 
foreign,  remained  in  com- 
plete ignorance;  and  the 
rubber-men  themselves  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
headwaters,  which  were  in 
country  never  hitherto  trav- 
ersed by  civilized  men. 
Evidently  the  Castanha 
was,  in  length  at  least,  sub- 
stantially equal,  and  prob- 
ably superior,  to  the  upper 
Aripuanan;  it  now  seemed 
even  more  likely  that  the 
Ananas  was  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  main  stream 

than  of  the  Cardozo.  For  the  first  time  take  part  in  such  a  feat — a  feat  which  rep- 
this  great  river,  the  greatest  affluent  of  resented  the  capping  of  the  pyramid  which 
the  Madeira,  was  to  be  put  on  the  map;  during  the  previous  seven  years  had  been 
and  the  understanding  of  its  real  position  built  by  the  labor  of  the  Brazilian  Tele- 
and  real  relationship,  and  the  clearing  up    graphic  Commission. 


Frotn  a  photograph,  by  Cherrie. 


Pacova-tree. 


The  huge  pacova-leaves  stamped  the  peculiar  look  of  the  tropics  on  the  whole  landscape. 

— Page  602. 


of  the  complex  problem  of  the  sources  of 
all  these  lower  right-hand  affluents  of  the 
Madeira,  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
seven  weeks  of  hard  and  dangerous  labor 
we  had  spent  in  going  down  an  absolutely 


We  had  passed  the  period  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  ])cril,  of  disaster,  to  the 
whole  ex])editi()n.  There  might  be  risk 
ahead  to  individuals,  and  some  dilTicul- 
ties  and  annoyances  for  all  of  us;  but  there 


bro7>i  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 

The  first  rubber-camp. 
We  came  on  a  newly  built  house  in  a  little  planted  clearing^. — Page  604. 


was  no  longer  the  least  likelihood  of  any 
disaster  to  the  expedition  as  a  whole.  We 
now  no  longer  had  to  face  continual  anx- 
iety, the  need  of  constant  economy  with 
food,  the  duty  of  labor  with  no  end  in  sight, 
and  bitter  uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 

It  was  time  to  get  out.  The  wearing 
work,  under  very  unhealthy  conditions, 
was  beginning  to  tell  on  every  one.  Half 
of  the  camaradas  had  been  down  with  fever 
and  were  much  weakened;  only  a  few  of 
them  retained  their  original  physical  and 
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moral  strength.  Cherrie  and  Kermit  had 
recovered;  but  both  Kermit  and  Lyra  still 
had  bad  sores  on  their  legs,  from  the 
bruises  received  in  the  water  work.  I 
was  in  worse  shape.  The  after  effects  of 
the  fever  still  hung  on;  and  the  leg  which 
had  been  hurt  while  working  in  the  rapids 
with  the  sunken  canoe  had  taken  a  turn 
for  the  bad  and  developed  an  abscess. 
The  good  doctor,  to  whose  unwearied  care 
and  kindness  I  owe  much,  had  cut  it  open 
and  inserted  a  drainage  tube;  an  added 
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charm  being  given  the  operation,  and  the 
subsequent  dressings,  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  piums  andboroshudas  took 
part  therein.  I  could  hardly  hobble,  and 
was  pretty  well  laid  up.  But  "there 
aren't  no  'stop,  conductor'  while  a  bat- 
tery's changing  ground."  No  man  has 
any  business  to  go  on  such  a  trip  as  ours 
unless  he  will  refuse  to  jeopardize  the  wel- 
fare of  his  associates  by  any  delay  caused 
by  a  weakness  or  ailment  of  his.  It  is  his 
duty  to  go  forward,  if  necessary  on  all 
fours,  until  he  drops.  Fortunately,  I  was 
put  to  no  such  test.  I  remained  in  good 
shape  until  we  had  passed  the  last  of  the 
rapids  of  the  chasms.  When  my  serious 
trouble  came  we  had  only  canoe-riding 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  not  ideal  for  a  sick 
man  to  spend  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day  stretched  on  the  boxes  in  the  bottom 
of  a  small  open  dugout,  under  the  well- 
nigh  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  sun 
of  the  mid-tropics,  varied  by  blinding, 
drenching  downpours  of  rain;  but  I  could 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the  chance. 
Kermit  and  Cherrie  took  care  of  me  as  if 
they  had  been  trained  nurses;  and  Colonel 
Rondon  and  Lyra  were  no  less  thoughtful. 
The  north  was  calling  strongly  to  the 
three  men  of  the  north — Rocky  Dell  Farm 
to  Cherrie,  Sagamore  Hill  to  me;  and  to 


Kermit  the  call  was  stronger  still.  After 
nightfall  we  could  now  see  the  Dipper  well 
above  the  horizon — upside  down,  with  the 
two  pointers  pointing  to  a  north  star  be- 
low the  world's  rim;  but  the  Dipper,  with 
all  its  stars.  In  our  home  country  spring 
had  now  come,  the  wonderful  northern 
spring  of  long,  glorious  days,  of  brooding 
twilights,  of  cool,  delightful  nights.  Robin 
and  bluebird,  meadow-lark  and  song-spar- 
row, were  singing  in  the  mornings  at  home ; 
the  maple-buds  were  red;  wind-flowers  and 
bloodroot  were  blooming  while  the  last 
patches  of  snow  still  lingered;  the  rapture 
of  the  hermit-thrush  in  Vermont,  the  se- 
rene golden  melody  of  the  wood-thrush  on 
Long  Island,  would  be  heard  before  we 
were  there  to  listen.  Each  man  to  his 
home,  and  to  his  true  love !  Each  was 
longing  for  the  homely  things  that  were  so 
dear  to  him,  for  the  home  people  who  were 
dearer  still,  and  for  the  one  who  was  dear- 
est of  all. 

TO  THE  AMAZON  AND  HOME;  ZOOLOGICAL 

AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  RESULTS  OE  THE 

EXPEDITION 

Our  adventures  and  our  troubles  were 
alike  over.  We  now  experienced  the  in- 
calculable contrast  between  descending  a 


Frotn  a  photograph  by  Cherrie. 

At  the  rubber-man's  house. 
The  inhabitants  all  fled  at  our  apiiroacli.  fearing  an  Indian  raid.-l'aKC  604. 
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known  and  travelled  river,  and  one  that  is 
utterly  unknown.  After  four  days  we  hired 
a  rubber-man  to  go  with  us  as  guide.  He 
knew  exactly  what  channels  were  passable 
when  we  came  to  the  rapids,  when  the  ca- 
noes had  to  unload,  and  where  the  carry- 
trails  were.  It  was  all  child's  play  com- 
pared to  what  we  had  gone  through.  We 
made  long  days'  journeys,  for  at  night  we 
stopped  at  some  palm-thatched  house,  in- 
habited or  abandoned,  and  therefore  the 
men  were  spared  the  labor  of  making 
camp ;  and  we  bought  ample  food  for  them, 
so  there  was  no  further  need  of  fishing  and 
chopping  down  palms  for  the  palm-tops. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  was  blazing;  but  it 
looked  as  if  we  had  come  back  into  the 
rainy  season,  for  there  were  many  heavy 
rains,  usually  in  the  afternoon,  but  some- 
times in  the  morning  or  at  night.  The 
mosquitoes  were  sometimes  rather  troub- 
lesome at  night.  In  the  daytime  the  piums 
swarmed,  and  often  bothered  us  even 
when  we  were  in  midstream. 

We  had  already  passed  many  inhabited 
— and  a  still  larger  number  of  uninhabited 
— houses.  The  dwellers  were  rubber-men, 
but  generally  they  were  permanent  set- 
tlers also,  home-makers,  with  their  wives 
and  children.  Some,  both  of  the  men 
and  women,  were  apparently  of  pure  negro 
blood,  or  of  pure  Indian  or  south  Euro- 
pean blood;  but  in  the  great  majority  all 
three  strains  were  mixed  in  varying  de- 
grees. They  were  most  friendly,  cour- 
teous, and  hospitable.  Often  they  re- 
fused payment  for  what  they  could  afford, 
out  of  their  little,  to  give  us.  When  they 
did  charge,  the  prices  were  very  high,  as 
w^as  but  just,  for  they  live  back  of  the  be- 
yond, and  everything  costs  them  fab- 
ulously, save  what  they  raise  themselves. 
The  cool  bare  houses  of  poles  and  palm 
thatch  contained  little  except  hammocks 
and  a  few  simple  cooking-utensils;  and 
often  a  clock  or  sewing-machine,  or  Win- 
chester rifle,  from  our  own  country.  They 
often  had  flowers  planted,  including  fra- 
grant roses.  Their  only  live  stock,  ex- 
cept the  dogs,  were  a  few  chickens  and 
ducks.  They  planted  patches  of  mandioc, 
maize,  sugar-cane,  rice,  beans,  squashes, 
pineapples,  bananas,  lemons,  oranges,  mel- 
ons, peppers;  and  various  purely  na- 
tive fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  the 
kniabo — a  vegetable-fruit  growing  on  the 


branches  of  a  high  bush — which  is  cooked 
with  meat.  They  get  some  game  from 
the  forest,  and  more  fish  from  the  river. 
There  is  no  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment among  them — indeed,  even  now  their 
very  existence  is  barely  known  to  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities;  and  the  church  has 
ignored  them  as  completely  as  the  state. 
When  they  wish  to  get  married  they  have 
to  spend  several  months  getting  down  to 
and  back  from  Manaos  or  some  smaller 
city;  and  usually  the  first  christening  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  are  held  at  the 
same  time.  They  have  merely  squatters' 
right  to  the  land,  and  are  always  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ousted  by  unscrupulous  big 
men  who  come  in  late,  but  with  a  title 
technically  straight.  The  land  laws  should 
be  shaped  so  as  to  give  each  of  these 
pioneer  settlers  the  land  he  actually  takes 
up  and  cultivates,  and  upon  which  he 
makes  his  home — the  small  home-maker, 
who  owns  the  land  which  he  tills  with  his 
own  hands,  is  the  greatest  element  of 
strength  in  any  country. 

These  are  real  pioneer  settlers.  They 
are  the  true  wilderness-winners.  No  con- 
tinent is  ever  really  conquered,  or  thor- 
oughly explored,  by  a  few  leaders,  or  ex- 
ceptional men,  although  such  men  can 
render  great  service.  The  real  conquest, 
the  thorough  exploration  and  settlement, 
is  made  by  a  nameless  multitude  of  small 
men  of  whom  the  most  important  are,  of 
course,  the  home-makers.  Each  treads 
most  of  the  time  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors,  but  for  some  few  miles,  at 
some  time  or  other,  he  breaks  new  ground; 
and  his  house  is  built  where  no  house  has 
ever  stood  before.  Such  a  man,  the  real 
pioneer,  must  have  no  strong  desire  for 
social  life,  and  no  need,  probably  no  knowl- 
edge, of  any  luxury,  or  of  any  comfort 
save  of  the  most  elementary  kind.  The  pi- 
oneer who  is  always  longing  for  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  civilization,  and  espe- 
cially of  great  cities,  is  no  real  pioneer  at 
all.  These  settlers  whom  we  met  were 
contented  to  live  in  the  wilderness.  They 
had  found  the  climate  healthy  and  the  soil 
fruitful;  a  visit  to  a  city  was  a  very  rare 
event,  nor  was  there  any  overwhelming 
desire  for  it. 

In  short,  these  men,  and  those  like 
them  everywhere  on  the  frontier  between 
civilization  and  savagery  in  Brazil,  are 
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Sketch  map  of  the  unknown  river  christened   Rio 

Roosevelt,  and  subsequently  Rio  leodoro,  by 

direction  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 


now  playing  the  part  played  by  our 
backwoodsmen  when  over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  they  began  the  con- 
quest of  the  great  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  part  played  by  the  Boer  farm- 
ers for  over  a  century  in  South  Africa, 
and  by  the  Canadians  when  less  than 
half  a  century  ago  they  began  to  take 
possession  of  their  Northwest.  Every 
now  and  then  some  one  says  that  the 
'4ast  frontier"  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Canada  or  Africa,  and  that  it  has  al- 
most vanished.  On  a  far  larger  scale 
this  frontier  is  to  be  found  in  Brazil — a 
country  as  big  as  Europe  or  the  United 
States — and  decades  will  pass  before  it 
vanishes.  The  first  settlers  came  to 
Brazil  a  century  before  the  first  settlers 
came  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  three  hundred  years  progress  was 
very  slow — Portuguese  colonial  gov- 
ernment at  that  time  was  almost  as  bad 
as  Spanish.  For  the  last  half-century 
and  over  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  rapidity  of  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment; and  this  increase  bids  fair 
to  be  constantly  more  rapid  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

By  mid-forenoon  on  April  26  we  had 
passed  the  last  dangerous  rapids.  The 
paddles  were  plied  with  hearty  good 
will,  Cherrie  and  Kermit,  as  usual, 
working  like  the  camaradas,  and  the 
canoes  went  dancing  down  the  broad, 
rapid  river.  The  equatorial  forest 
crowded  on  either  hand  to  the  water's 
edge;  and,  although  the  river  was  fall- 
ing, it  was  still  so  high  that  in  many 
places  little  islands  were  complete- 
ly submerged,  and  the  current  raced 
among  the  trunks  of  the  green  trees. 
At  one  o'clock  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Castanha  proper,  and  in  sight  of 
the  tent  of  Lieutenant  Pyrineu,  with 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil flying  before  it ;  and,  with  rifles  firing 
from  the  canoes  and  the  shore,  we 
moored  at  the  landing  of  the  neat, 
soldierly,  well-kept  camp.  The  upper 
Aripuanan,  a  river  of  substantially  the 
same  volume  as  the  Castanha,  but 
broader  at  this  point,  and  probably  of 
less  length,  here  joined  the  Castanha 


Tlie  map  was  prepared  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  from  his  journal  and  tlie  diaries  of  Cherrie  and  of  Kermit  Roosevelt;  the  war  having-  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  map  prepare<l  by  I  lieutenant  Lyra. 

The  Ananas  may  be  the  liead waters  ol  the  Cardozo  or  of  the  Aripuanan,  or  it  may  flow  into  the  Canuma  or  Tapajos  ;  it  will  not  be  put  on 
the  map  until  it  is  actually  descended. 
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from  the  east,  and  the  two  together  formed 
what  the  rubber-men  called  the  lower 
Aripuanan,  The  mouth  of  this  was  in- 
dicated, and  sometimes  named,  on  the 
maps,  but  only  as  a  small  and  unimpor- 
tant stream. 

We  had  been  two  months  in  the  canoes ; 
from  the  27th  of  February  to  the  26th  of 
April.  We  had  gone  over  750  kilometres. 
The  river  from  its  source,  near  the  thir- 
teenth degree,  to  where  it  became  naviga- 
ble and  we  entered  it,  had  a  course  of 
some  200  kilometres — probably  more,  per- 
haps 300  kilometres.  Therefore  we  had 
now  put  on  the  map  a  river  nearly  1,000 
kilometres  in  length,  of  which  the  ex- 
istence was  not  merely  unknown  but  im- 
possible if  the  standard  maps  were  correct. 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  seemed  that  this 
river  of  1,000  kilometres  in  length  was 
really  the  true  upper  course  of  the  Aripua- 
nan proper,  in  which  case  the  total  length 
was  nearly  1,500  kilometres.  Pyrineu 
had  been  waiting  for  us  over  a  month,  at 
the  junction  of  what  the  rubber-men  called 
the  Castanha  and  of  what  they  called  the 
upper  Aripuanan.  (He  had  no  idea  as 
to  which  stream  we  would  appear  upon, 
or  whether  we  would  appear  upon  either.) 
On  March  26  he  had  measured  the  vol- 
ume of  the  two,  and  found  that  the  Cas- 
tanha, although  the  narrower,  was  the 
deeper  and  swifter,  and  that  in  volume  it 
surpassed  the  other  by  84  cubic  metres  a 
second.  Since  then  the  Castanha  had 
fallen;  our  measurements  showed  it  to  be 
slightly  smaller  than  the  other;  the  vol- 
ume of  the  river  after  the  junction  was 
about  4,500  cubic  metres  a  second.  This 
was  in  7°  34'. 

We  were  glad  indeed  to  see  Pyrineu 
and  be  at  his  attractive  camp.  We  were 
only  four  hours  above  the  little  river  ham- 
let of  Sao  Joao,  a  port  of  call  for  rubber- 
steamers,  from  which  the  larger  ones  go  to 
Manaos  in  two  days.  These  steamers 
mostly  belong  to  Senhor  Caripe.  From 
Pyrineu  we  learned  that  Lauriado  and 
Fiala  had  reached  Manaos  on  March  26. 
On  the  swift  water  in  the  gorge  of  the  Pa- 
pagei,  Fiala's  boat  had  been  upset  and  all 
his  belongings  lost,  while  he  himself  had 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  I  was 
glad  indeed  that  the  fine  and  gallant  fel- 
low had  escaped.  The  Canadian  canoe 
had  done  very  well.  We  were  no  less  re- 
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joiced  to  learn  that  Amilcar,  the  head  of 
the  party  that  went  down  the  Gy-Parana, 
was  also  all  right,  although  his  canoe  too 
had  been  upset  in  the  rapids,  and  his  in- 
struments and  all  his  notes  lost.  He  had 
reached  Manaos  on  April  10.  Fiala  had 
gone  home.  Miller  was  collecting  near 
Manaos.  He  had  been  doing  capital  work. 

The  piranhas  were  bad  here,  and  no 
one  could  bathe.  Cherrie  while  standing 
in  the  water  close  to  the  shore  was  at- 
tacked and  bitten;  but  with  one  bound  he 
was  on  the  bank,  before  any  damage 
could  be  done. 

We  spent  a  last  night  under  canvas, 
at  Pyrineu's  encampment.  It  rained 
heavily.  Next  morning  we  all  gathered 
at  the  monument  which  Colonel  Rondon 
had  erected,  and  he  read  the  orders  of  the 
day.  These  recited  just  what  had  been 
accomplished:  set  forth  the  fact  that  we 
had  now  by  actual  exploration  and  inves- 
tigation discovered  that  the  river  whose 
upper  portion  had  been  called  the  Duvida 
on  the  maps  of  the  Telegraphic  Commis- 
sion and  the  unknown  major  part  of  which 
we  had  just  traversed,  and  the  river  known 
to  a  few  rubber-men,  but  to  no  one  else,  as 
the  Castanha,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  known  to  the  rubber-men  as  the 
Aripuanan  (which  did  not  appear  on  the 
maps  save  as  its  mouth  was  sometimes  in- 
dicated, with  no  hint  of  its  size),  were  all 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  river;  and  that 
by  order  of  the  Brazilian  Government  this 
river,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Madeira, 
with  its  source  near  the  13th  degree,  and 
its  mouth  a  little  south  of  the  5th  degree, 
hitherto  utterly  unknown  to  cartogra- 
phers and  in  large  part  utterly  unknown 
to  any  save  the  local  tribes  of  Indians, 
had  been  named  the  Rio  Roosevelt. 

Early  the  following  afternoon  our  whole 
party,  together  with  Senhor  Caripe,  start- 
ed on  the  steamer.  It  took  us  a  little  over 
twelve  hours'  swift  steaming  to  run  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  upper 
course  of  which  our  progress  had  been  so 
slow  and  painful;  from  source  to  mouth, 
according  to  our  itinerary  and  to  Lyra's 
calculations,  the  course  of  the  stream 
down  which  we  had  thus  come  was  about 
1,500  kilometres  in  length — about  ()oo 
miles,  perhaps  nearly  1,000  miles,  from  its 
source  near  the  13th  degree  in  the  high- 
lands to  its  mouth  in  the  Madeira,  near 
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the  5th  degree.     Next  morning  we  were  tenant  Lyra.     Together  with  my  admi- 

on  the  broad  sluggish  current  of  the  lower  ration  for  their  hardihood,  courage,  and 

Madeira,  a  beautiful  tropical  river.  There  resolution,  I  had  grown  to  feel  a  strong 

were  heavy  rain-storms,  as  usual,  although  and  affectionate  friendship  for  them.     I 

this  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  end  of  the  had  become  very  fond  of  them ;  and  I  was 

rainy  season.     In  the  afternoon  w^e  finally  glad  to  feel  that  I  had  been  their  compan- 

entered  the  wonderful  Amazon  itself,  the  ion  in  the  performance  of  a  feat  which  pos- 

mighty  river  which  contains  one-tenth  of  sessed  a  certain  lasting  importance, 

all  the  running  water  of  the  globe.     It  On  May  i  we  left  Manaos  for  Belen — 

was  many  miles  across,  where  we  entered  Para,  as  until  recently  it  was  called.   The 

it;  and  indeed  we  could  not  tell  whether  trip  was  interesting.     We  steamed  down 

the  farther  bank,  which  we  saw,  was  that  through  tempest  and  sunshine;  and  the 

of  the  mainland  or  an  island.     We  went  towering  forest  was  dwarfed  by  the  gi- 

up  it  until  about  midnight,  then  steamed  ant  river  it  fringed.     Sunrise  and  sunset 

up  the  Rio  Negro  for  a  short  distance,  and  turned  the  sky  to  an  unearthly  flame  of 

at  one  in  the  morning  of  April  30  reached  many  colors  above  the  vast  water.     It  all 

Manaos.  seemed  the  embodiment  of  loneliness  and 

Manaos  is  a  remarkable  city.     It  is  wild  majesty.     Yet  everywhere  man  was 

only  three  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  conquering  the  loneliness  and  wresting  the 

Sixty  years  ago  it  was  a  nameless  little  majesty   to   his   own   uses.     We  passed 

collection  of  hovels,  tenanted  by  a  few  many  thriving,  growing  towns;  at  one  we 

Indians  and  a  few  of  the  poorest  class  of  stopped  to  take  on  cargo.     Everywhere 

Brazilian   peasants.     Now   it   is   a   big,  there  was  growth  and  development, 

handsome  modern  city,  with  opera-house,  On  May  7  we  bade  good-by  to  our  kind 

tramways,  good  hotels,  fine  squares  and  Brazilian  friends  and  sailed  northward 

public  buildings,  and  attractive  private  for  Barbados  and  New  York, 
houses.     The  brilliant  coloring  and  odd 

architecture  give  the  place  a  very  foreign  Zoologically  the  trip  had  been  a  thor- 
and  attractive  flavor  in  Northern  eyes,  ough  success.  Cherrie  and  Miller  had  col- 
Its  rapid  growth  to  prosperity  was  due  to  lected  over  twenty-five  hundred  birds  and 
the  rubber-trade.  This  is  now  far  less  mammals,  and  a  few  reptiles,  batrachi- 
remunerative  than  formerly.  It  will  un-  ans  and  fishes.  Many  of  them  were  new 
doubtedly  in  some  degree  recover;  and  in  to  science;  for  much  of  the  region  traversed 
any  event  the  development  of  the  im-  had  never  previously  been  worked  by  any 
menseLy  rich  and  fertile  Amazonian  val-  scientific  collector. 

ley  is  sure  to  go  on,  and  it  will  be  immense-  Of  course,  the  most  important  work  we 

ly  quickened  when  closer  connections  are  did  was  the  geographic  work,  the  explora- 

made  with  the  Brazilian  highland  coun-  tion  of  the  unknown  river,  undertaken  at 

try  lying  south  of  it.  the  suggestion  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 

I  said  good-by  to  the  camaradas  with  ment,  and  in  conjunction  with  its  repre- 
real  friendship  and  regret.  The  parting  sentatives.  No  piece  of  work  of  this  kind 
gift  I  gave  to  each  was  in  gold  sover-  is  ever  achieved  save  as  it  is  based  on  long- 
eigns;  and  I  was  rather  touched  to  learn  continued  previous  work.  As  I  have  be- 
later  that  they  had  agreed  among  them-  fore  said,  what  we  did  was  to  put  the  cap 
selves  each  to  keep  one  sovereign  as  a  on  the  pyramid  that  had  been  built  by 
medal  of  honor  and  token  that  the  owner  Colonel  Rondon  and  his  associates  of  the 
had  been  on  the  trip.  They  were  a  fine  Telegraphic  Commission  during  the  six 
set,  brave,  patient,  obedient,  and  endur-  previous  years.  It  was  their  scientific  ex- 
ing.  Now  they  had  forgotten  their  hard  ploration  of  the  chapadao,  their  mapping 
times;  they  were  fat  from  eating,  at  lei-  the  basin  of  the  Juruena,  and  their  de- 
sure,  all  they  wished;  they  were  to  see  Rio  scent  of  the  Gy-Parana,  that  rendered  it 
Janeiro,  always  an  object  of  ambition  with  possible  for  us  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the 
men  of  their  stamp;  and  they  were  very  River  of  Doubt. 

proud  of  their  membership  in  the  expedi-  The  work  of  the  commission,  much  the 

tion.  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  done  in 

Later,  at  Belen,  I  said  good-by  to  Colo-  South  America,  is  one  of  the  many,  many 

nel  Rondon,  Doctor  Cajazeira,  and  Lieu-  achievements  which  the  republican  gov- 
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ernment  of  Brazil  has  to  its  credit.    Brazil  anybody;  while  the  lower  course,  although 

has  been  blessed  beyond   her  Spanish-  known  for  years  to  a  few  rubber-men,  was 

American  sisters  because  she  won  her  way  utterly  unknown  to  cartographers.     It  is 

to  republicanism  by  evolution  rather  than  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Madeira,  which  is 

revolution.     They  plunged  into  the  ex-  itself  the  chief  affluent  of  the  Amazon, 

tremely  difficult  experiment  of  democratic.  The  source  of  this  river  is  between  the 

of  popular,  self-government,  after  endur-  12th  and  13th  parallels  of  latitude  south 

ing  the  atrophy  of  every  quality  of  self-con-  and  the  59th  and  60th  degrees  of  longitude 

trol,  self-reliance,  and  initiative  through-  west  from  Greenwich.     We  embarked  on 

out  three  withering  centuries  of  existence  it  at  about  latitude  12°  i'  south,  and  about 

under  the  worst  and  most  foolish  form  of  longitude  60°   15'  west.     After  that  its 

colonial  government,  both  from  the  civil  entire  course  lay  between  the  60th  and 

and  the  religious  standpoint,  that  has  ever  6ist  degrees  of  longitude,  approaching  the 

existed.     The  marvel  is  not  that  some  of  latter  most  closely  about  latitude  8°  15'. 

them  failed,  but  that  some  of  them  have  The  first  rapids  we  encountered  were  in 

eventually    succeeded    in    such    striking  latitude  11°  44',  and  in  uninterrupted  suc- 

fashion.     Brazil,  on  the  contrary,  when  cession  they  continued  for  about  a  degree, 

she  achieved  independence,  first  exercised  without  a  day's  complete  journey  between 

it  under  the  form  of  an  authoritative  em-  any  two  of  them.     At  11°  23'  the  Rio  Ker- 

pire,  then  under  the  form  of  a  liberal  em-  mit  entered  from  the  left,  at  11°  22'  the 

pire.     When  the  republic  came,  the  peo-  Rio  Marciano  Avila  from  the  right,  at  11° 

pie  were  reasonably  ripe  for  it.     The  great  18'  the  Taunay  from  the  left,  at  10°  58' 

progress  of  Brazil,  and  it  has  been  an  as-  the  Cardozo  from  the  right.     In  10°  24' we 

tonishing  progress,  has  been  made  under  encountered  the  first  rubber-men.     The 

the  republic.     I  could  give  innumerable  Rio  Branco  entered  from  the  left  at  9°  ^8\ 

examples  and  illustrations  of  this.     The  Our  camp  at  8°  49'  was  almost  on  the 

change  that  has  converted  Rio  Janeiro  boundary   between    Matto    Grosso    and 

from  a  picturesque  pesthole  into  a  singu-  Amazonas.     The    confluence    with    the 

larly  beautiful,  healthy,  clean,  and  effi-  Aripuanan,  which  joined  from  the  right, 

cient  modern  great  city,  is  one  of  these,  took  place  at  7°  34^     The  entrance  into 

Another  is  the  work  of  the  Telegraphic  the  Madeira  was  at  about  5°  20'  (this 

Commission.  point  we  did  not  determine  by  observa- 

We  put  upon  the  map  a  river  some  fif-  tion,  as  it  is  already  on  the  maps).     The 

teen   hundred   kilometres   in   length,   of  stream  we  had  followed  down  was  from 

which  the  upper  course  was  not  merely  the  river's  highest  sources;  we  had  fol- 

utterly  unknown  to,  but  unguessed  at  by,  lowed  its  longest  course. 


AFTERWARD 

By  Marguerite  Merington 

So  long  as  there  was  something  left  to  do 

As  you  had  done  it,  still  to  fill  one's  care — 

How  could  the  dead  past  claim,  your  place  seem  bare, 

With  things  your  hand  had  touched,  to  rummage  through! 

Your  deeds  while  yet  your  world  held  in  review 

Life  merely  seemed  grief's  mocking  mask  to  wear, 

As  any  turn  might  show  you  standing  there, 

Or  meet  the  warm-blood  clasp  that  symboled  you. 

But  now,  your  house  in  final  order  set, 

And,  up-drawn  close  to  shut  out  Heaven's  light, 

The  spaded  earth  your  stirless  coverlet, 

My  heart  that  stopped  with  yours  in  life's  desi)ite, 

Wakes  to  the  anguish  of  love's  un])ald  debt 

Through  days  of  empty  longing,  endless  night! 
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^^JHE  population  of  Norway  is 
2,391,782,  about  equal  to 
the  population  of  Chicago; 
but  if  the  entire  population 
met  in  a  given  area,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  their  corn- 
going,  and  their  meeting, 
as  much  noise  as  one 


ing  and  their 
would  not  make 
may  hear  every  five  minutes  on  dozens  of 
street-crossings,  either  in  New  York  or 
in  Chicago.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  there  are  80,000 
more  women  than  men  in  Norway;  1,800,- 
000  more  men  than  women  in  the  United 
States;  and  1,300,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total 
population  of  the  United  States  is  92,- 
000,000,  of  the  United  Kingdom  45,000,- 
000.  Theorists  may  make  such  deduc- 
tions as  they  will  from  the  proportion  of 
men  to  women  in  these  countries,  but  of 
the  comparative  peace  and  quiet  there  is 
no  question. 

Norway  is  the  country  of  quiet  voices, 
gentle  manners,  and  no  noise.  The  steam- 
ers dock  almost  without  a  sound,  and  de- 
part as  silently.  At  Christiansand,  where 
we  touched  first  on  Scandinavian  soil,  peo- 
ple got  on  and  off  the  steamer,  farewells 
were  waved,  the  crowd  on  the  dock  moved 
about  deliberately;  but  no  voice  was  raised, 
there  was  no  shouting,  no  physical  unrest 
expressing  itself  in  squirming  bodies  or 
twisted  features;  they  were  almost  as  calm 
as  the  stars  above  them.  All  over  Sweden 
and  Norway  one  is  attracted  by  the  smooth 
skins,  unwrinkled  cheeks,  and  unfurrowed 
brows  of  both  the  men  and  the  women. 
They  have  placid  faces,  as  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  not  yet  been  in  contact 
with  our  disease  of  striving  to  live  all  of 
life  in  a  day.  The  trains  slide  away  from 
the  stations  at  the  sound  of  a  scarcely  au- 
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dible  whistle,  and  there  are  no  bells  or 
shouted  warnings ;  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
or  elsewhere  seem  to  pitch  their  voices  out 
of  the  range  of  hearing  of  ears  accustomed 
to  the  catarrhal  rumble  of  London,  the 
strident  gabble  of  New  York,  or  the  sib- 
ilant cackle  of  Paris. 

Men  and  women  accustomed  to  crowds 
get  to  think  unduly  highly  of  themselves ; 
while  those  bred  where  water,  mountain, 
and  sky  are  continually  snubbing  their  in- 
significance are  more  hesitating  in  assert- 
ing themselves.  It  may  produce  an  effect 
among  masses  of  men  to  pitch  one's  voice 
above  that  of  the  crowd,  to  gesticulate 
more  feverishly  than  one's  neighbors,  to 
talk  more  rapidly,  or  to  assert  oneself 
more  impudently;  but  the  dullest  realize 
that  there  is  no  gain  in  apostrophizing  a 
waterfall,  in  gesticulating  at  mountains, 
or  shouting  to  the  sky,  or  in  self-assertion 
against  the  sea. 

One  may  drive  for  miles,  or  walk  for 
hours,  through  Norway  with  no  sound  but 
that  of  rippling  or  running  water,  or  the 
whispering  of  the  trees  among  themselves. 

Amundsen,  the  explorer,  tells  me  that 
the  greatest  hardship  he  has  suffered  was 
when  he  lost  his  provisions  and  wandered 
four  days  without  food  in  his  own  Nor- 
wegian mountains.  That  most  silent  of 
all  moving  things,  the  snow,  falls  in  Nor- 
way for  months,  covering  everything  with 
a  fleece-mantle  that  deadens  sound. 

Even  so  far  south  as  Christiania  there 
are  weeks  in  the  winter  when  the  sun  only 
appears  for  a  few  hours,  and  looks  like  the 
rim  of  a  burnished  copper  hoop  that  some 
giant-child  of  the  gods  is  rolling  along  the 
horizon.  In  the  north  they  are  plunged 
in  darkness  for  months,  with  only  the 
northern  lights  as  dim  candles  in  the  dis- 
tance. When  the  sun  lights  Norway  for 
the  months  of  its  longest  stay,  it  makes 
gigantic  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and 
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black  depths  of  the  deep  fjords,  and  the  of  exhaustion,  of  the  haggardness  of  fea- 

forests  stretch  for  miles  like  a  dark  velvet  ture  and  undue  leanness  of  figure,  of  the 

carpet  over  the  landscape.^  Nobody  but  a  feverish  eye  and  furrowed  features,  that 

maniac  would  make  a  noise  in  such  sur-  denote  an  uneasy  energy  and  a  constant 

roundings,  and  nobody  but  a  fool  would  state  of  tension, 

be  in  a  hurry.  Lawyers  and   other  professional   men 

Not  even  in  the  East  are  people  more  go  to  their  offices  from  ten  till  two.     In 

quiet  or  slower  than  in  Norway,  outside  the  public  offices  the  hours  are  from  nine 

the  three  or  four  larger  towns.    They  have  till   three,  and  though  heads  of  depart- 

learned  the  truth  of  the  Arab  proverb  that  ments  work  longer  hours,  the  subordi- 

"  Slowness  comes  from  God,  hurry  from  nates  receive  extra  pay  if  they  work  over- 

the  devil,"  by  centuries  of  living  with  the  time. 

sea  in  front  of  them  and  the  mountains  at  Breakfast  among  the  well-to-do  is  at 

their  backs.     Why  hurry  in  the  desert?  nine,  and  dinner  at  three  or  four,  with  per- 

"  Why  so  hotly,  little  man,"  with  the  sea's  haps  a  bite  in  between.     There  are  a  good 

ceaseless  murmur  in  front  of  you  and  the  two  hours  taken  after  the  principal  meal 

mountain's  calm  behind  you?  of  the  day,  whether  it  is  at  one  o'clock  for 

Those  who  have  memories  of  the  per-  the  clerks  and  subordinates,  or  at  three  or 
emptory  speech  and  wanton  discourtesies  four  o'clock  for  others.  On  the  farms  at 
of  our  '^  Step-lively-there ! "  conductors  of  harvest-time  the  laborers  work  long  hours, 
cars  under  the  ground,  above  the  ground,  but  there  is  a  bite  when  they  begin,  a  meal 
and  on  the  ground  could  wish  them  no  at  nine,  another  at  one  or  two,  another  at 
more  purgatorial  punishment  than  to  be  six,  and  supper  before  bedtime, 
put  in  charge  forever  of  the  Norwegian  One  old  farmer  took  me  over  his  fields 
passengers  on  steam  and  electric  railways,  where  his  children  and  his  grandchildren 
They  move  in  and  out  as  leisurely  as  wereat  work,  and  where  eight  generations 
though  they  were  blackberrying,  and  a  of  the  same  family  had  worked.  The  farm 
herd  of  cows  on  a  public  road  are  not  was  in  debt  to  the  Land  Bank,  to  be  sure, 
more  regardless  of  haste.  On  the  small  but  the  grandchildren  would  have  glad- 
steamers  that  run  about  from  place  to  place  dened  the  heart  of  the  president  of  a  eu- 
on  the  fjords,  the  passengers  often  come  genie  society.  They  were  binding  the  grain 
aboard  from  small  boats,  and  often  enough  together  in  small  parcels  as  it  fell,  bending, 
a  cargo  of  fish,  or  cows,  or  a  horse  are  twisting  the  sheaves  together,  and  their 
hoisted  on  board,  and  all  with  quiet,  com-  bright  eyes,  their  hair  of  the  color  of  the 
posure,  and  contempt  for  time.  The  corn-tassels,  and  their  well-developed  and 
American  conductor  would  waste  his  en-  lithe  figures  made  one  think  that  they  were 
ergy  like  Sisyphus  in  his  attempts  to  hustle  indulging  in  agreeable  exercise.  These 
these  people,  and  he  would  finally  be  taken  land  banks  are  backed  by  the  government ; 
to  a  rest-home  a  deplorable  nervous  wreck  they  lend  money  at  small  interest — three 
gesticulating  and  m^uttering  hoarsely,  and  a  half  or  four  per  cent — and  for  a  long 
'^Step  lively  there ! "  One  might  as  well  at-  period  of  time,  and  w^ith  a  system  of  amor- 
tempt  to  make  a  walking-stick  out  of  the  tization  that  enables  the  farmer  to  pay  off 
contents  of  the  cream-jug,  or  to  eat  honey  his  debt  by  degrees.  There  is  no  usury, 
with  a  football  for  a  spoon,  or  to  do  any  and  no  harpies  gobbling  up  the  land  by 
other  maniacal  thing,  as  to  tempt  the  Nor-  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  peasant 
wegian  with  the  siren  song  of  our  high-  proprietors.  This  is  state  interference  of 
strung  civilization,  "Step  lively!"  a  wholesome  kind,  the  state  interfering 

The  hours  of  labor  and  the  hours  of  not  to  weaken  the  individual  but  to  pro- 

headwork  are  shorter  here  than  elsewhere,  tect  him,  the  state  as  policeman  warning 

while   the  concentrated  nervous  energy  off  the  robber. 

given  to  labor  of  all  kinds  is  less.     The  Now  that  the  ten  million  horse-power 

farm-hands,    the  street  laborers   in   the  latent  in  the  waterfalls  of  Norway  has  at- 

cities,  the  diggers  and  delvers  everywhere,  tracted  the  notice  of  the  exploiter  of  such 

work  at  a  slower  pace;  and  perhaps  no  things,  the  state  has  ste})ped  in  to  see 

country  in  the  world  shows  fewer  signs  in  that  the  people  are  fairly  treated.     For- 

the  faces  and  figures  of  the  men  and  women  eign   companies   receive   a    limited    and 
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conditioned  franchise.  The  franchise  is 
only  for  a  given  number  of  years,  fifty  to 
seventy-five;  only  Norwegian  labor  may 
be  employed;  five  per  cent  of  the  horse- 
power generated  may  be  demanded  by  the 
state,  and  five  per  cent  by  the  commu- 
nity or  district  where  the  plant  is  situated, 
at  a  fair  rate,  and  both  property  and  in- 
come tax  take  their  share. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  low  as  compared 
with  ours.  The  royal  household  is  allot- 
ted $175,000  a  year;  the  prime  minis- 
ter receives  $5,000;  the  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs,  who  is  the  entertainer  among 
the  officials,  receives  $7,500;  and  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  $3,000.  The 
Bishop  of  Christiania,  the  head  of  the 
Lutheran  or  state  church,  though  he  is, 
he  says,  only  primus  inter  pares,  receives 
$4,000  a  year;  the  other  bishops — there 
are  six  in  all — $2,000  to  $2,500;  and  the 
clergy,  of  whom  there  are  eight  hundred, 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

An  income  of  $5,000  a  year  means  every 
comfort;  an  income  of  $10,000  includes 
more  than  all  the  luxuries  that  the  small 
towns  afford;  and  $20,000  means  wealth, 
and  places  a  man  well  outside  the  realm 
of  expenditure  of  his  neighbors  in  Chris- 
tiania or  anywhere  else  in  Norway. 

Cooks  are  paid  $6  a  month,  a  good  one 
$8;  and  a  certain  diplomat  who  pays  his 
cook  $13  gave  us  a  dinner  that  his  chef  in 
Paris  would  find  it  difficult  to  improve 
upon.  Housemaids  and  the  like  receive 
$5  a  month.  In  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
I  was  told  on  the  good  authority  of  a  lead- 
ing citizen  that  families  with  $500  to  $600 
a  year  keep  at  least  one  servant,  who  re- 
ceives, say,  $50  a  year;  and  where  the  in- 
come is  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  there  are 
two.     Nobody,  in  short,  works  too  hard. 

On  the  farms,  the  servants  are  more  or 
less  members  of  the  family,  and  women  of 
small  officials  and  others  sometimes  go  into 
service,  and  very  often  take  employment 
as  clerks,  stenographers,  secretaries,  and 
the  like. 

The  wife  of  a  foreign  diplomat  was 
asked  for  an  evening  off  by  her  maid  the 
night  of  a  court  ball.  The  mistress  de- 
murred as  she  needed  her  maid  on  that 
particular  evening,  but  discovered  that 
the  maid  also  was  going  to  the  court  ball, 
being  invited  as  the  daughter  of  a  small 
official  in  the  town.     I  have  no  means  of 


knowing  exactly,  but  from  what  one  sees 
in  shops  and  offices  and  on  the  farms,  in 
the  inns  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
the  shops  and  factories,  and  in  the  streets 
of  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  rail- 
ways and  other  restaurants  and  eating- 
houses,  the  women  of  Norway  are  more 
generally  at  work  than  in  other  countries, 
except,perhaps,in  France.  They  certainly 
do  not  suffer  in  appearance  from  it.  They 
are  bigger,  broader,  and  thicker  in  the 
ankle  than  our  women,  and  not  of  the  same 
daintiness  of  feature,  coloring,  or  build. 
Many  of  our  idle  women  have  come  to 
have  an  exotic  look,  as  though  they  were 
bred  in  hothouses,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
of  that  class  have  the  sterility  of  tempera- 
ment and  the  uneasy  uselessness  of  the  ar- 
tificially bred  everywhere. 

We  are  all  looking  for  salvation  every- 
where, except  in  work.  We  even  count 
it  as  a  characteristic  of  progress  that  our 
women  do  not  work.  We  point  to  women 
in  the  fields,  women  doing  household 
drudgery,  in  other  countries,  as  a  mark  of 
degradation;  when  it  is  as  certain  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  that  those  countries 
which  have  the  least  artificial  idleness, 
among  either  their  men  or  their  women, 
are  bound  one  day  to  conquer  and  to  rule. 
Honest  work  is  the  only  sire  that  can  be 
trusted  to  produce  the  rulers  and  govern- 
ors of  the  future.  In  Norway  one  sees 
women  engaged  in  almost  every  sort  of  oc- 
cupation. One  woman  sat  in  the  Stor- 
thing, but  not  for  long,  and  the  experiment 
has  not  been  repeated;  one  woman  sits 
now  as  a  judge;  there  are,  of  course,  wom- 
en doctors,  lawyers,  and  professors.  I 
saw  one  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  painting  a 
sign  in  Christiania;  they  work  in  all  kinds 
of  shops,  even  the  butchers'  shops;  and  on 
the  train  the  porter  had  a  woman  assistant 
who  helped  make  up  the  beds.  Why  not? 
This  is  woman's  rights,  such  as  all  intelli- 
gent people  believe  in.  The  most  damna- 
ble tyranny  toward  women  in  the  world  is 
the  subtle  slavery  practised  among  the 
rich  in  America  of  making  their  women 
into  millinery  and  dressmakers'  models, 
or  displayers  of  jewelry,  or  advertisers  of 
scents  and  bath-powders;  sterile  creatures 
who  have  made  America  supreme  in  drug- 
taking  and  divorce.  This  class  of  women 
in  our  social  body  is  a  dangerous  corrosive, 
they/'arehaughty,andwalkwithstretche(i 
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forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  after  years  of  toil  and  struggle  must  again 
mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  a  tinkling  be  diluted  to  the  strength  of  democracy, 
with  their  feet . . .  with  their  tinkling  orna-  and  from  gynarchy  to  anarchy  would  be 
ments  .  .  .  and  their  cauls  and  their  round  an  even  shorter  step.  We  of  this  genera- 
tires  like  the  moon  (tiaras),  the  chains  and  tion  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of  France,  and 
bracelets  and  mufflers,  the  bonnets  and  even  the  casual  reader  of  history  can  point 
ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  headbands  to  a  dozen  examples  of  the  same  thing  in 
and  the  tablets  and  the  earrings,  the  rings  the  past. 

and  jewels,  the  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  A  minor  consideration,  too,  is  that  the 
and  the  mantles  and  the  wimples  and  the  women  who  have  enjoyed  the  notoriety  of 
crisping  pins,  the  glasses  and  the  fine  linen  leaders  of  a  crusade,  once  the  vote  is  won 
and  the  hoods  and  the  veils."  What  an  for  women,  find  themselves  with  their  oc- 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  boudoir  and  the  cupation  gone.  There  is  no  rag  to  worry, 
dressing-table  Isaiah  must  have  had;  but  I  and  many  people  deprived  of  their  griev- 
ref rain  from  quoting  his  awful  curses  upon  ance,  and  not  a  few  among  them  unmar- 
such  creatures!  ried  women  of  child-bearing  age,  resort  to 
Women  in  Norway  are  now  entitled  to  other  forms  of  restlessness  as  disturbing 
the  same  voice  in  all  elections  as  the  men,  to  the  state  as  is  so-called  militancy.  In 
but  I  cannot  find  that  this  has  made  the  Norway,  where  this  last  feature  of  the 
smallest  difference  thus  far.  The  more  problem  has  been  noted  by  the  Norwe- 
emphatic  advocates  of  the  suffrage  for  gians  themselves,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
women  claim  that  the  woman's  opinion  is  feminine  forms  of  tyrannical  legislation  on 
now  listened  to  with  more  respect  than  the  one  hand,  coupled  with  a  freedom  bor- 
formerly,  and  that  votes  to  the  women  dering  upon  license  on  the  other.  The 
have  doubled,  and  sometimes  more  than  tendency  toward  total  prohibition  grows 
doubled,  the  voting  power  of  the  well-con-  hand  in  hand  with  almost  complete  facil- 
ducted  and  happy  homes,  where  father  ities  for  divorce.  In  Sweden  divorce  may 
and  mother,  and  perhaps  grown  daughters,  be  had  almost  for  the  asking.  In  Norway 
vote  the  same  ticket.  But  Norway  has  such  cases  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
onlyapopulationequal  to  that  of  Chicago,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  are  not 
Norway  has  no  serious  and  armed  rivals  to  tried  in  court.  One  of  the  leading  states- 
fear,  nor  is  Norway  governing  large  alien  men  in  Norway,  perhaps  the  most  influen- 
populations.  The  problem  still  confronts  tial  to-day,  grew  enthusiastic  as  he  talked 
us,  that  with  a  surplus  population  of  wom-  to  me  of  the  benefits  of  easy  divorce, 
en,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  exam-  Nothing  could  be  more  awful,  he  main- 
pie,  with  officers  and  officials  on  service  tained,  than  a  man  and  a  woman  tied  to- 
abroad  deprived  of  their  vote — a  ridicu-  gether  irretrievably,  and  nothing  more 
lous  and  dangerous  provision — and  with  a  indelicate  than  that  they  should  be  com- 
possible  war  where  the  men  would  fight  pelled  to  air  their  grievances  in  court, 
and  die,  and  the  women  live  and  vote,  Divorces  have  increased  from  300  to  400 
there  would  arise  the  impossible  situation  out  of  an  average  of  14,000  marriages  per 
of  a  great  empire  or  a  great  republic  like  year  between  the  years  of  1907-11,  but  as 
ours  suddenly  finding  itself  overwhelm-  this  minister  of  the  crown  said,  two-thirds 
ingly  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  these  of  them  are  among  the  well-to-do  classes 
women  not  unlikely  under  the  influence  of  in  the  towns,  and  the  people  at  large  have 
a  shifty  demagogue.  No  harm  has  come  not  been  influenced  for  the  worse.  How- 
to  Norway,  to  be  sure,  but  what  has  hap-  ever  this  may  be,  it  is  portentously  indica- 
pened  there  has  little  bearing  upon  what  tive  of  the  fact  that  women  no  more  than 
might  happen  in  countries  very  differ-  men  are  inclined  to  forego  the  personal  ad- 
ently  situated.  Women  at  home  govern-  vantages  accruing  to  them  with  increased 
ing  a  great  empire,  whose  men  are  fighting  power. 

for  its  life  abroad,  would  end  in  a  rev-        Since  1882  women  are  on  an  equal  foot- 

olution  which  would  result  in  depriving  ing  with  the  men  at  the  university;  and 

women  even  of  their  just  rights.     An  in-  the  boys  and  girls  attend  the  same  schools, 

competent  ochlocracy  is  invariably  sue-  though  here  as  elsewhere  practically  all 

ceeded  by  a  competent  autocracy,  which  who  can  afi^ord  to  do  so  send  their  children 
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to  schools  where  fees  are  charged.  The  the- 
oretical democrat,  I  have  noticed,  draws 
the  line  sharply  where  his  own  boys  and 
girls  are  concerned,  and  sends  them  to 
school  in  the  very  best  company  his  purse 
permits.  There  are,  however,  no  such 
differences  of  income  in  Norway  as  in 
richer  countries,  and  the  cleavage  between 
rich  and  poor,  between  peasant  and  town- 
dweller,  in  the  schools  as  elsewhere,  is  but 
a  dim  line.  The  peasant  farmers  are  in  a 
majority  in  the  Storthing,  and  their  sons 
outnumber  the  town-dwellers  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  changes  from  one  class  to  an- 
other are  more  frequent  even  than  in 
America. 

Work  is  no  bar  to  social  intercourse. 
There  are  classes  in  Norway  as  there  are 
and  always  will  be  everywhere,  but  they 
are  classes  made  up  of  people  of  kindred 
pursuits  and  tastes,  rather  than  of  people 
of  widely  different  social  standing  and  in- 
come. An  actress,  a  musician,  a  clerk  in  a 
shop,  well  conducted,  of  respectable  fam- 
ily and  with  enlightened  tastes,  min- 
gles with  the  society  which  most  appeals  to 
her.  The  same  is  true  of  the  men.  There 
are  fewer  artificial  social  or  political  bar- 
riers than  elsewhere.  There  are  people 
who  dig  and  there  arc  those  ''qui  counsel 
I'homme  qui  digs";  there  are  people  who 
carry  luggage,  who  wait  at  table,  who 
cook  and  sew,  who  collect  fares  in  tram- 
cars,  who  wait  upon  you  in  shops;  but 
woe  be  to  the  snob  who  patronizes  them, 
or  orders  them  about  gruffly,  or  assumes 
an  attitude  of  superiority.  Such  a  one  is 
left  to  his  own  devices,  ignored,  left  to 
serve  himself. 

On  one's  first  arrival  in  Norway,  the 
much  hat-lifting,  the  saluting  of  one  an- 
other on  all  occasions  of  uniformed  officials, 
lead  one  to  anticipate  a  certain  suave 
politeness.  The  Norwegians  are  not  peo- 
ple of  manners,  though,  so  far  as  one 
man's  experience  goes,  they  are  friendly 
and  kindly.  Acknowledging  no  superior- 
ity, there  is  very  little  deference,  but  ap- 
pealed to  as  an  equal  they  are  friendliness 
itself. 

The  wary  traveller  always  prefers  to  be 
taken  for  something  less  than  he  is.  Less 
is  expected  of  him  to  begin  with,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  more  mirth-provoking 
than  to  be  patronized  Vjy  one's  inferior, 
whether  he  be  an  under-official,  or  a  me- 


diocre intellectual,  or  a  snob;  and  travel- 
ling would  be  even  more  wearing  upon  the 
nerves  than  it  is  already  were  it  not  for 
these  occasional  misapprehensions,  which 
result  in  the  delicious  boastings  of  stran- 
gers bent  upon  impressing  you  with  their 
social,  financial,  official,  or  intellectual  im- 
portance. The  American  recently  in  Lon- 
don, who  impressed  her  English  friends  by 
telling  them  that  her  ancestor  who  went 
to  America  on  the  Mayflower  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  travelled  with  a 
valet  and  a  secretary,  was  a  glorious  speci- 
men of  this  not  uncommon  type. 

The  Norwegian  is  less  moved  by  this 
gilded  form  of  autobiography  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  simplicity  and  lean- 
ness of  his  own  life.  I  do  not  know  the 
incomes  of  the  various  Norwegians  with 
whom  I  have  partaken  of  bread  and  salt 
and  wine,  but  they  were  many,  consider- 
ing the  short  time  I  was  there,  and  in  no 
single  case  was  there  evidence  of  splurge 
or  extravagance,  and  no  apologies  for  their 
way  of  life. 

It  is  easy  to  be  hospitable  when  one  has 
a  surplus,  but  even  more  delightful  to  re- 
ceive the  hospitality  of  those  who  only 
have  enough.  These  give  you  of  them- 
selves; the  rich  often  only  of  their  pur- 
chases. What  they  are  and  what  they 
have,  they  give  freely  enough,  and  they 
are  entirely  without  that  simian  and  vul- 
gar notion  of  hospitality  that  when  one 
entertains  one  must  give  not  what  one  has, 
but  what  others  are  accustomed  to,  which 
has  made  the  modern  dinner-party  such 
an  arid  thing.  Who  would  not  give  all 
the  chef-tinkered  dishes  he  has  ever  eaten 
to  have  a  chop  and  a  potato  and  a  pipe 
with  Doctor  Johnson;  or  a  cigarette  with 
''Chinese"  Gordon  or  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson ;  or  a  curry  with  Clive ;  or  a  buck- 
wheat cake  and  syrup  with  Lincoln;  or  a 
sausage  and  a  glass  of  beer  with  Goethe; 
or  a  glass  of  punch  with  Vasa  or  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  or  to  have  said  "  Skaal"  over  a 
glass  of  the  plainest  vintage  with  Bjorn- 
son  and  Ibsen ;  or  put  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  those  modern  vikings  Sven 
Hedin  and  Nansen  and  Amundsen?  The 
Scandinavian,  being  the  democrat  of  the 
most  ancient  lineage  in  the  world,  seems 
to  know  better  than  almost  any  one  else 
what  independence  means. 

In  the  country  church  at  Molde,  in  the 
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churches  in  Christiania,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Trondhjem,  the  modish  hat  and  the 
shawl-covered  head  sit  side  by  side.  There 
are  no  pews  bought  and  paid  for,  with  the 
owner's  name  upon  them,  into  which 
Christ  himself  might  not  go  were  the  sex- 
ton or  the  ushers  on  the  alert. 

Private  vehicles,  great  houses,  large  for- 
tunes, are  almost  to  be  numbered  on  one's 
fingers.  Their  smallest — in  size  and  val- 
ue—  copper  coin  is  worth  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  twenty-seven  cents,  and 
this  one  ore  has  a  purchasing  power. 
They  carry  their  small  coins  even  care- 
fully in  a  purse,  we  jingle  ours  as  dross  in 
a  trousers  pocket.  It  is  significant  of  the 
comparative  importance  of  things  that 
three  different  cabmen  in  Christiania  were 
unable  to  drive  me  to  the  principal  bank 
in  the  country  without  asking  the  way 
thither.  What  a  shock  it  would  give  one 
in  London  if  a  cabman  asked  the  way  to 
the  "  Bank  " ;  or  in  New  York  if  he  did  not 
know  the  way  to  Wall  Street,  or  in  Paris  if 
he  could  not  find  the  Credit  Lyonnais! 

If  you  travel  much  in  the  country  in  the 
early  autumn,  you  find  many  cows  as 
your  companions.  They  are  returning 
from  their  summer  outing.  The  land  can- 
not afford  to  keep  them  and  they  are  sent 
off  to  graze  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
land  cannot  be  used  for  the  crops,  and 
where,  attended  by  a  few  men  and  maids, 
they  give  their  milk  and  butter  and  cheese, 
which  are  carried  long  distances  back  to 
the  towns.  There  are  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion goats  in  the  country,  170,000  rein- 
deer, and  during  the  winter  months  rein- 
deer meat  is  eaten  all  over  the  country. 

You  will  be  puzzled  to  see  everywhere 
long  ropes  of  wire  stretched  down  from 
some  inaccessible  place  on  mountain  or 
hillside,  but  down  this  slender  path  are 
sent  the  small  bundles  of  grass  or  hay 
recovered  from  places  that  might,  one 
thinks,  tempt  a  mountaineer  but  not 
an  agriculturist.  The  grass  is  dried  on 
lightly  built  hurdles,  so  that  it  may  get  all 
the  benefit  of  wind  and  sun,  and  escape 
the  dampness  of  the  ground.  The  oats 
and  barley  and  rye  are  tied  in  small  bun- 
dles and  slipped  over  the  top  of  a  pointed 
stake  from  six  to  eight  feet  long  stuck  uj)- 
right  in  the  ground,  so  that  scarcely  a  ker- 
nel of  grain  is  lost  in  the  harvesting.  In 
the  twilight  the  fields  look  as  though  they 


were  guarded  by  companies  of  men  in 
some  rough  kind  of  armor.  The  fields  are 
all  shaved  as  close  as  a  putting-green,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost;  and  even  the  scythe 
used  has  a  shorter,  straighter  blade  than 
ours,  that  it  may  cut  more  closely  to  the 
ground.  What  the  wealth,  and  conse- 
quent comfort,  of  our  farming  communi- 
ties could  be,  with  these  careful  and  eco- 
nomical methods  adopted,  are  beyond  ev- 
ery description!  The  12,000,000  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  who  sell  their  crops 
for  more  than  $9,000,000,000  each  year, 
are  working  with  a  borrowed  capital  of 
$6,040,000,000,  on  which  they  pay  an- 
nually $5 10,000,000  of  interest.  Slipshod 
and  careless  arrangements,  commissions, 
and  renewal  charges  bring  the  average 
rate  of  interest  charged  them  up  to  8  J^  per 
cent,  while  in  poor  Germany  and  Norway 
the  rate  is  from  3^  to  4^  per  cent.  That 
our  American  farmers  could  save  $250,- 
000,000  in  interest  alone  each  year  if  they 
would  take  the  trouble  to  organize,  shows 
what  careless  and  extravagant  gamblers 
we  are,  and  explains  the  fact  that  we, 
with  the  richest  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  land  at  our  doors,  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  day  when  we  cannot  raise 
enough  to  feed  ourselves. 

Nobody  is  to  blame  but  the  individuals 
themselves;  but  these  people  who  are  prac- 
tically throwing  away  $250,000,000  a  year 
are  appealing,  and  not  without  result,  for 
state  help !  The  high  cost  of  living  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  trusts,  to  the  decreased 
value  of  gold,  to  the  tariff,  to  the  middle- 
man, to  railway  freights,  to  any  semi-im- 
personal thing  that  has  no  vote ;  but  never 
to  the  unwholesome  fact  which  underlies 
all  other  reasons,  that  people  prefer  the 
cinematograph  to  the  plough,  and  that  it  is 
politically  out  of  fashion  these  days  even 
to  suggest  that  if  the  race  is  to  be  fed, 
somebody  must  do  the  monotonous  work 
of  raising  the  food,  and  that  choice  of  one's 
employment  must  now  and  always  de- 
pend not  upon  the  state,  but  upon  one's 
individual  prowess.  The  man  who  is  too 
good  to  dig  will  not  dig  long;  the  man  who 
is  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  a  hun- 
dred ploughs  will  not  walk  between  the 
handles  of  one  plough  for  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  mere  discontent  with  one's  po- 
sition, mere  envy  of  another  man's  job  or 
wages,  mere  taxing  wealth  into  a  strait- 
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waistcoat  of  impotency,  is  little  more  val- 
uable than  the  attempt  to  see  over  taller 
people's  heads  by  pulling  oneself  up  by 
one's  boot-straps. 

In  this  comparatively  poor  country  of 
Norway  there  is  a  bank  established  by  the 
state,  as  far  back  as  1852,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  loans  on  mortgages.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  bank,  mostly  furnished  by  the 
state,  is  $5,875,000,  and  the  loans  on  mort- 
gage in  1910  amounted  to  $47,506,538. 
This  population  of  2,391,782  had  in  1910 
1,001,310  depositors  and  $126,759,755  to 
their  credit  in  the  savings-banks.  Men 
may  drink  and  smoke  and  eat  too  much, 
or  eat  unwisely;  they  may  be  dissipated  or 
lazy;  they  may  waste  their  time  and  their 
energy;  they  may  submit  to  the  usury  of 
the  money-lender  through  sheer  dull  dis- 
inclination to  take  trouble,  and  then  the 
blame  is  to  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  other 
people.     What  ghastly  humbug ! 

The  food  of  the  country  people  is  plain, 
with  little  variety;  fresh  meat  is  a  luxury; 
but  meat  smoked  and  dried  and  hung  for 
months,  salt  fish  and  dried  fish,  porridge 
igrod)  made  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats  and 
eaten  with  sour  buttermilk,  and  potatoes 
when  they  are  plentiful,  make  up  the  com- 
mon fare.  White  bread  and  rolls,  and 
very  good  they  are,  in  the  towns;  but 
black  or  rye  bread  and  fladbrod  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  very  good  light  Pilse- 
ner  beer  brewed  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  great  butter  and  cheese  eaters,  and, 
like  the  Swedes,  great  coffee  drinkers. 
Their  gammelost  and  puUost,  made  from 
sour  skimmed  milk  and  kept  in  a  dark  cel- 
lar for  a  year  or  so  to  ripen,  are  expensive 
and  suited  only  to  the  palate  of  a  real  lover 
of  cheese. 

The  food  is  better  in  the  old  order  of 
inns  than  in  the  newfangled  hotels.  There 
are  good  bread  and  butter,  fresh  milk,  fish, 
raspberries,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
cloudberries,  eggs,  chicken,  potatoes,  cof- 
fee and  tea,  and  everywhere  a  sound  red 
or  white  wine,  cheap  because  the  duties 
are  low.  At  the  railway-station  restau- 
rants you  march  in  from  the  train  and  on 
a  central  table  are  the  viands:  soup,  fish, 
meat,  vegetables,  berries,  bread,  butter, 
and  knives  and  forks  and  plates  and 
spoons.  You  help  yourself,  and  carry 
your  meal  to  another  table  to  be  eaten. 
You  may  have  as  much  as  you  like,  and 


the  charge  is  usually  about  forty  cents. 
No  liquor  is  sold  except  at  one  station,  that 
of  Hamar,  which  has  this  unique  privilege, 
but  there  are  good  fight  beer  and  wine  at 
moderate  prices  everywhere.  Two  or 
three  women,  by  this  labor-saving  ar- 
rangement, are  enough  to  look  after  a 
train-load  of  passengers. 

Economy  is  practised  by  high  and  low 
alike.  The  offices  of  the  various  heads  of 
departments  are  in  small  and  dingy  rooms, 
and  members  of  the  cabinet  are  no  better 
off  than  others.  What  these  hard-work- 
ing, economical  gentlemen  in  their  small 
and  plainly  furnished  rooms  would  think 
could  they  see  the  effeminate  luxury  pro- 
vided for  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives, might  put  back  their  desire  for  a  re- 
public many  hours  on  the  political  clock. 
What,  above  all  else,  our  Jeffersonian  de- 
mocracy has  taught  the  world  is  extrava- 
gance. No  one  could,  or  would,  com- 
plain, if  by  our  methods  we  succeeded 
where  others  fail,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
These  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  with  their 
economy  and  poverty,  are  breeding  men 
and  women  with  whom  ours  do  not  com- 
pare favorably.  Whether  you  read  the 
plain  figures  of  vital  statistics,  whether 
you  compare  our  literature,  art,  or  even 
our  scientific  discoveries  and  methods,  or 
when  you  run  your  eye  over  the  respect- 
ive national  assemblies  with  a  view  to 
a  prospective  football  match  between 
them,  one's  national  pride  is  not  flattered. 
Waste  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  whatever 
sphere  of  life  it  is  found,  and  extravagance 
never  yet  outran  economy  in  an  interna- 
tional economic  Marathon. 

These  Scandinavian  people,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  are  all  well  clothed  and 
shod.  In  the  common  schools  you  see  no 
bespectacled  gnomes  among  the  children. 
I  have  watched  them  by  the  hundred  filing 
in  or  out  of  school,  and  on  one  occasion  I 
saw  twenty-five  hundred  schoolboys  exer- 
cising together  in  Stockholm  at  the  Sta- 
dium. They  ran  shouting  onto  the  field, 
and  they  ran  shouting  off,  and  not  one 
stumbled  or  fell,  and  I  saw  but  one  pair  of 
spectacles. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Norway 
school  is  held  three  days  a  week,  and  chil- 
dren both  in  town  and  country  must  attend 
from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  There 
are  1,500  students  at  the  Christiania  Uni- 
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versity,  17,860  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  some  3,500  pupils  in  private 
schools.  Besides  these,  there  are  154  stu- 
dents at  the  Agricultural  Academy,  795 
in  the  schools  of  technology,  223  in  com- 
mercial colleges;  besides  those  in  primary 
technical  schools,  schools  of  design,  of  do- 
mestic industry,  and  the  Royal  School  for 
Arts  and  Science.  In  the  primary  schools 
in  the  towns  there  are  94,600,  and  in  those 
in  the  country  280,000,  children  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  school-children  in  Christiania  have 
several  gardens,  on  land  belonging  to  the 
city.  I  visited  one  of  these,  which  has  an 
area  of  some  twelve  acres,  where  between 
seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  children 
are  taught  to  grow  flowers  and  vegetables 
and  fruits,  working  themselves  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  week.  The  herbs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  and  even  the 
weeds  and  insects,  of  Norway  are  shown 
them  there.  Each  child  has  a  small  plot 
of  ground  of  its  own,  where  it  may  make 
its  own  failures  and  successes,  under  the 
eye  of  an  instructor  w^ho  interprets  both 
failure  and  success.  They  are  taught  bee 
culture;  they  raise  their  own  seeds,  and  the 
children  themselves  take  part  in  clearing 
and  draining  and  preparing  the  ground. 
In  practically  all  the  schools  I  visited  cook- 
ing was  taught,  as  well  as  sewing,  and  the 
children  may  grow  the  seed  for,  and  plant 
and  raise,  cabbages,  radishes,  lettuce,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  and  potatoes,  and  then  take 
a  hand  in  preparing  them  for  the  table. 

England  spends  $150,000,000  on  pri- 
mary education,  but  according  to  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion of  1909,  ''$300,000,000  a  year  was 
spent  on  poor  relief,  education,  and  public 
health,  but  this  still  left  a  vast  army  un- 
able to  support  themselves."  The  educa- 
tion in  Scandinavia  is  directed  to  make 
the  children  independent;  while  to  a  large 
extent  with  us  the  slovenly  book-learning, 
given  in  regiments,  simply  makes  thou- 
sands less,  rather  than  more,  fit  for  the 
struggle  of  life. 

If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  transport 
one  school  I  have  seen  bodily  as  an  object- 
lesson,  and  travel  with  it  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

In  the  first  room  I  entered  I  found  two 
dentists  at  work.  Every  child  must  ap- 
pear before  both  dentist  and  physician, 


and  must  submit  to  being  kept  in  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible.  Thence 
you  are  introduced  to  the  bathrooms, 
where,  at  least  once  a  w^ek,  all  get  a  good 
scrubbing;  thence  to  a  large,  airy  hall 
where  all  receive  gymnastic  instruction. 
In  the  rooms  above,  the  usual  lessons  were 
given ;  and  on  the  top  floor  I  found  sewing, 
cooking,  and  handiwork  classes. 

This  was  not  a  fashionable  school,  a 
school  of  young  aristocrats  entitled  by 
wealth  to  these  superior  advantages  and 
paying  high  fees  for  these  privileges.  On 
the  contrary,  these  were  boys  and  girls, 
aged  from  seven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  pay- 
ing nothing;  and  out  of  the  600  of  them, 
some  80  of  the  poorest  were  given  a  free 
breakfast.  They  were  being  taught  the 
essentials  of  life:  to  keep  their  teeth,  eyes, 
ears,  and  noses  in  order ;  to  keep  their  mus- 
cles supple  and  their  blood  running  free, 
and  then  how  to  cook  their  own  food — 
with  instructions  also  about  prices  and 
choice  of  foods — and  then  how  to  make 
their  own  clothes.  Who  were  these  chil- 
dren? I  asked  this  one  and  that.  The 
father  of  one  was  a  policeman,  of  another 
a  bricklayer,  of  another  a  washer  of  motor- 
cars, of  another  a  paper-hanger,  and  so  on. 
They  belonged  to  the  class  of  small  wage- 
earners,  and  by  some  God-given,  wisdom  of 
these  common-sense  Scandinavians  they 
were  being  really  educated,  not  intellec- 
tually ornamented  with  the  cheaper  and 
tawdry  gewgaws  of  learning.  The  teach- 
ers, too,  were  a  trim,  wholesome-looking 
lot.  The  young  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
gymnastic  department  where  the  girls 
were  taught  would  have  made  most  men 
of  her  size  look  underdeveloped.  And  all 
these  men  and  women  teachers  were  paid, 
the  women  from  $300  to  $500,  the  men  up 
to  $1,000  a  year.  The  school  building — 
and  this  description  applies  to  practically 
all  the  school  buildings — was  on  high  land, 
with  a  large  playground  and  open  to  the 
sun  and  air  on  all  sides.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  University  of  Christiania 
in  191 1  were  $250,000;  of  the  common 
schools  in  the  towns,  $1,437,640;  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  country  districts, 
$1,566,650.  In  1910  we  had  in  the  United 
States  16,898,791  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our 
common  schools  in  the  elementary  grades 
and  the  amount  expended  was  $426,250,- 
434.     We  spend  $25  per  head  to  Norway's 
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$8  per  head;  and  teachers,  instruction,  play,  an  article  indeed  to  laugh  over,  had 
curriculum,  and  pupils  are  all  inferior  to  it  not  been  such  a  serious  unmasking  of 
theirs.  It  is  not  of  here  and  there  a  the  inefficiency  of  our  common-school 
picked  school  that  I  am  writing.  This  methods.  Politics  enters  even  into  our 
sound  and  sensible  schooling,  with  the  den-  school  methods  and  school-teacher  ap- 
tist  and  the  physician  at  the  entrance  pointments,  and  even  our  little  children 
gates,  with  bathing  and  gymnastics  to  fol-  are  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  party  pol- 
low,  and  with  sewing,  cooking,  and  handi-  itics,  and  our  politicians  are  indirectly 
crafts  compulsory  upon  all  the  pupils,  is  to  cannibals,  devouring  even  our  children, 
be  found  everywhere  in  Norway  and  Swe-  Our  demagogic  orators  cover  these  vital 
den.  We  are  content  to  hang  the  alpha-  defects  by  telling  the  poor  humbugged  tax- 
bet  and  the  multiplication  table  around  a  payers  that  our  common  schools,  our  free- 
child's  neck,  and  then  send  the  poor  thing  dom,  our  wealth,  and  general  well-being, 
out  to  educate  itself.  are  the  envy  of  the  world.     The  easy 

Almost  the  only  buildings  in  Norway  of  answer  to  that  is  that  the  self-respecting 
palatial  dimensions,  situated  in  favored  nations  no  longer  send  even  their  riffraff 
places,  and  with  every  hygienic  comfort,  to  the  United  States.  The  immigration 
are  the  school  buildings.  There  are  no  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ger- 
marble  baths  for  fat  legislators  at  their  many,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
capital,  there  is  no  hidden  pension  list.  United  Kingdom,  overcrowded  though 
there  is  no  river  and  harbor  bill;  but  they  be,  has  been  replaced  by  the  hordes 
there  is  a  training  for  the  children  of  the  from  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
common  people  that  we  may  well  envy,  gary,  and  the  countries  surrounding  the 
In  Norway  preparatory  rifle  practice  may  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  We 
be  included  in  the  gymnastic  courses,  are  the  international  soiled-clothes  bag 
and  in  Sweden  every  boy  is  trained  in  into  which  the  nations  throw  their  refuse, 
rifle  practice.  We  have  drifted  down  So  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned,  Ger- 
to  next  to  the  last  place,  Russia  alone  many,  France,  Sweden  are  a  long  way  in 
behind  us,  in  agricultural  methods  and  advance  of  us;  and  so  far  as  general  well- 
results,  and  we  are  on  the  way  there  in  our  being  and  economy  and  independence  are 
public  schools.  We  are  worshippers  of  concerned,  these  Scandinavian  countries 
programmes,  of  examinations,  of  numbers,  show  a  population  whose  average  is 
but  of  health  and  efficiency  we  think  far  higher  than  ours.  We  are  taught  by  our 
too  little.  mob-orators  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  see 

I  should  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  min-  through  their  humbuggery,  and  all  the 

imum  requirement,  I  will  not  say  of  our  while  we  are  not  surpassing  other  nations, 

public  schools,  nor  of  our  high  schools,  but  we  are  not  even  keeping  up  with  them,  but 

of  our  colleges,  should  be  not  that  the  falling  behind.     We  have  nothing  to  show 

graduates   should  be  able   to  read  and  comparable  to  the  schools  of  Germany, 

write  German,  or  French,  or  Latin — we  will  France,  or  Sweden;  no  farming  equal  to 

not  ask  so  much,  though  it  would  be  fair  that  of  Belgium  and  Denmark;  and  no 

enough  to  expect  a  knowledge  of  at  least  population  anywhere  to  be  compared  in 

one  foreign  language  of  a  college  graduate —  well-being  to  these  Scandinavian  people, 

but  that  they  should  be  able  to  write  a  de-  The  average  height  of  the  conscripts  in 

cent  letter  in  English.     I  have  a  personal  Sweden  is  five  feet  eight!     The  women  in 

experience  of  scores  of  our  college  gradu-  the  streets  of  Christiania  and  Stockholm 

ates  who  are  a  long  way  from  even  this  low  carry  themselves  with  an  ease  and  grace 

standard,  and  how  many  more  must  there  unsurpassed  by  any  women  I  have  ever 

be  if  that  is  the  experience  of  a  single  indi-  seen ;  and  the  hundreds  of  them  who  are 

vidual.  trained  by  their  system  of  gymnastics  to 

The   superintendent   of   our   Military  be  teachers  are  corsetlessly  far  superior  in 

Academy  at  West  Point  some  years  ago  figure  to  any  group  of  women  in  either 

made  a  well-documented  report  of  the  America  or  England, 

slovenly  preparation  the  lads  had  received  It  is  as  much  a  betrayal  of  one's  coun- 

who  came  up  for  admission  to  West  Point,  try  to  betray  our  fellow  men  and  women 

His  facts  and  figures  made  a  ludicrous  dis-  to  ignorance,  as  to  betray  them  to  the 
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army  or  navy  of  another  country.  The 
politician  who  tells  his  American  au- 
diences that  in  our  school  system,  in  our 
morals,  in  our  physique,  in  our  general 
well-being,  we  are  leading  the  world,  is 
verily  a  Benedict  Arnold  betraying  our 
country  into  an  ignorant  satisfaction  with 
mediocrity.  He  pleases  them  that  they 
may  be  pleased  with  him.  No  spy,  no 
traitor,  ever  did  a  country  the  harm  that  is 
done  by  the  flatterers  of  ignorance.  We 
have  no  such  average  of  physical  well-be- 
ing among  our  population  as  exists  here  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  So  poor  were  they 
in  Norway  not  many  years  ago  that  even 
leprosy  existed  among  them,  and  con- 
sumption, as  it  is  everywhere,  is  the  dan- 
gerous foe  to  health.  They  have  nearly 
stamped  out  leprosy,  and  consumption  is 
decreasing.  Drunkenness  was  the  curse 
of  both  Norway  and  Sweden  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  to-day  they  have  the  most 
effective  system  of  regulating  the  drink 
traffic  anywhere  in  the  world.  Drunken- 
ness and  disease  will  never  be  wiped  out 
altogether  anywhere;  but  the  people  can 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  them,  and  that  they  have  done. 

In  the  first  article  the  facts  as  to  lon- 
gevity were  given.  It  can  do  us  no  harm 
to  call  attention  to  them  again.  The  aver- 
age life  is  in — ■ 


For  men 

For  women 

For  both 

Sweden 

Norway 

France 

Belgium 

England 

Italy 

Germany .... 

50 
50 
45 
45 
44 
42 

40 

94 
41 
74 
39 
13 
85 
56 

53 

54 
49 

48 
47 
43 
43 

63 
14 
13 

84 
77 
15 
97 

52.30 

52.22 
47.40 
47.12 

45-96 
43.00 
42.23 

In  191 1  the  mortality,  or  deaths  per  1,000 
inhabitants,  were  in  Stockholm  12.9;  in 
Christiania  13.3;  in  London,  15.0;  in  Ber- 
lin, 15.6;  in  Paris,  17.2;  in  New  York, 
16.4;  in  Saint  Petersburg,  20.9;  in  Rome, 

18.5. 

The  superiority  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  this  matter  of  general  health  is 
due,  not  perhaps  altogether  (for  their  sys- 
tem of  gymnastic  training  for  the  young 
counts  for  much)  but  to  a  large  extent,  to 
their  sensible  and  effective  legislation  in 
the  matter  of  the  sale  of  spirits. 


The  Goteburg  licensing  system  takes 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Goteburg, 
founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  Sweden ;  although  modified 
forms  of  the  same  system  were  in  exist- 
ence in  several  small  towns  of  Sweden, 
notably  Falun,  as  early  as  1850.  In 
Sweden  the  word  Bolag  and  in  Norway, 
Samlag,  meaning  "company,"  are  gener- 
ally used  rather  than  "Goteburg"  to  de- 
scribe the  system. 

Although  there  are  many  variations, 
some  of  them  important,  of  the  system,  the 
fundamental  rules  apply  to  all.  Drunk- 
enness has  been  the  curse  of  both  Norway 
and  Sweden.  To  lessen  the  evil  it  was  pro- 
posed as  early  as  1865  in  Goteburg  to  put 
the  sale  of  spirits  into  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
interested company  legally  incorporated, 
which  should  be  allowed  a  profit  of  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  on  capital,  surplus 
profits  to  go  to  the  town  or  rural  commu- 
nity for  benevolent  purposes,  and  the 
company  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  orderliness  of 
the  places  where  spirits  were  sold;  to 
see  to  it  that  no  minor  and  no  disorderly 
person  should  be  served,  and  that  only 
cash  payments  were  made,  and  that  such 
liquor  as  was  served  was  of  the  best.  The 
origin  of  the  system  was  due  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  pauperism,  which  committee  reported 
that  drunkenness  was  the  chief  cause. 

The  system  is  also  partly  regulated  by 
plebiscite ;  that  is,  the  voters  in  cities  and 
towns  and  smaller  electoral  districts  may 
decide,  by  a  vote  of  all  men  and  women 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  whether  the 
Samlag,  or  Bolag,  system  shall  be  adopted, 
or  whether  the  sale  of  spirits  may  be  en- 
tirely forbidden.  In  the  majority  of  the 
small  towns  and  in  the  country,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  retail  sale  of  spirits  is  for- 
bidden; this  is  true  also  of  Finland  and 
Sweden.  In  other  countries,  England  and 
America  for  example,  the  system  has 
been  warmly  praised,  but  not  adopted. 
In  Germany  a  similar  system  has  been 
adopted  in  a  few  places,  notably  in  West- 
phalia. 

The  heart  of  the  system  is  that  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  restricted  by 
taking  away  from  the  sellers  any  chance 
of  exorbitant  profit,  and  that  even  this 
profit  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  in  the  hands 
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of  a  company  held  responsible  by  the  li- 
censing power  in  town  or  country  for  the 
decent  conduct  of  the  business.  In  some 
places  the  sale  of  beer  and  cider  is  also 
handed  over  to  the  company;  in  Sweden 
particularly  the  companies  sell  milk,  tea, 
coffee,  and  eatables,  and  are  allowed  to 
supplement  their  earnings  by  making  their 
places  of  business  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  majority  of  cases  all  sales 
of  liquor  are  prohibited  on  Sundays,  holi- 
days, and  days  when  by  reason  of  a  fair 
or  an  election  crowds  assemble,  and  in 
Goteburg  the  sale  is  forbidden  after  seven 
o'clock  in  summer,  after  six  o'clock  in 
winter. 

In  Stockholm  the  number  of  sales-places 
has  decreased  from  193  to  30;  from  i  in 
764  of  the  inhabitants  to  i  in  10,816.  In 
the  year  1870  in  Norway,  which  was  the 
year  before  the  law  became  effective,  there 
were  501  places  for  the  retail  seUing  of 
spirits,  or  i  to  every  591  inhabitants;  in 
1890  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  227 
sales-places,  or  i  to  1,413  inhabitants.  In 
Bergen  alone  the  reduction  from  1877  to 
1898  was  from  i  in  3,400  to  i  in  8,200  in- 
habitants. 

The  total  consumption  of  spirits  in 
Sweden  has  decreased  from  11.8  litres* 
per  capita  in  1871-1875  to  7.6  litres  per 
capita  in  1901-1905.  In  Stockholm  the 
decrease  has  been  from  26.56  litres  in  1 8  7  7- 
78  to  14.70  in  1905-06.  In  Norway  the 
consumption  has  fallen  from  5  litres  per 
capita  in  1870  to  2.6  litres  in  1898,  which 
is  the  smallest  per  head  of  the  population 
of  any  country  in  Europe. 

In  the  eighteen  years  from  1878-96  the 
Swedish  companies  contributed  from  their 
profits  74,000,000,  or  if  the  duties  be  added 
1 10,000,000,  kronerf  to  various  benevolent 
objects.  The  net  profits  in  Sweden  from 
1872-97  were  over  20,000,000  kroner ;  from 
1881-1907,  51,500,000;  and  in  the  year 
1907,  over  3,500,000  kroner.  Up  to  1894 
the  companies  distributed  their  profits  to 
such  objects  as  they  wished,  and  various 
sums  were  turned  over  to  temperance  so- 
cieties; to  churches,  labor  societies,  orphan 
asylums,  reading-rooms,  libraries*;  to  pro- 
vide parks  and  to  aid  museums ;  to  schools, 
particularly  schools  for  cooking,  sewing, 
and  housekeeping,   and  even  for  street 

*  I  litre  =  1.56  quarts. 
1 1  krona  =  27  cents. 


building  and  street  lighting  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  sys- 
tem has  escaped  criticism.  Total  ab- 
stainers claim  that  the  state  has  taken  over 
the  sale  of  spirits;  others  claim  that  the 
lower  classes  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  for  the 
welfare  of  the  well-to-do,  the  assumption 
being,  of  course,  that  they  drink  more ;  it  is 
claimed,  too,  that  because  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  liquor-selling  is  now  under  the 
supervision  of  the  more  prominent  and 
more  eminent  men  of  the  community  the 
business  itself  derives  a  certain  moral 
status  therefrom ;  again,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  receipts  of  the  companies  and  their 
profits  are  so  large  that  they  are  tempted 
into  uneconomical  ventures,  charitable  and 
otherwise;  and  lastly,  that  where  the  com- 
panies, as  in  Sweden,  are  allowed  to  sell 
eatables  and  other  things,  and  to  provide 
games  and  newspapers,  the  working  man 
is  tempted  to  make  a  club  of  such  places 
and  to  lose  all  sense  of  shame  in  frequent- 
ing them. 

These  criticisms  are  practically  all  from 
the  standpoint  of  those  who  favor  laws 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcohol.  As  Profess- 
or Morgenstierne  writes:  "The  Goten- 
burger  system  has  never  pretended  to  be  a 
method  of  total  prohibition,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  misuse  of  spirits  and 
a  weapon  against  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ences of  such  misuse."  No  legislation 
can  put  a  stop  to  drinking,  gambUng,  and 
prostitution,  though  legislation, if  wise  and 
not  too  drastic,  can,  and  has  here  and 
there,  mitigated  all  three  evils.  Audacity 
and  courage  are  the  good  side  of  gam- 
bling.    The  Viking's  Code  proclaims: 

"Let  your  goods  be  divided  by  lot  or  by  dice, 
how  it  falls  you  may  never  complain; 
But  the  Sea-king  himself  takes  no  part  in  the  lots 
— he  considers  the  honor  his  gain." 

Thousands  of  years  of  the  use  of  the  milder 
forms  of  alcohol,  by  civilizations  that  have 
not  only  mastered  the  world,  but  furnished 
it  with  its  most  cherished  ornaments,  show 
that  total  abstinence  is  a  forlorn  solution 
of  the  liquor  question;  as  the  Viking's 
Code  reads:  "Wine  is  all-father's  drink, 
and  the  cup  is  allowed  if  you  only  can  use 
it  with  sense";  and  productivity  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  persistence  of  the 
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human  race  upon  the  earth  is  the  other  years  of  the  century  the  numbers  had  fall- 
side  of  the  shield  of  the  last  and  most  re-  en  to  10.5  per  1,000,  while  crime,  which 
pulsive  evil.  To  attempt  to  stamp  out  is  in  its  way  an  index,  has  steadily  de- 
these  evils  under  a  legislative  iron  heel  creased.  The  average  number  of  persons 
of  total  prohibition  is  always  everywhere  sentenced  for  transgression  of  the  ordi- 
doomed  to  failure,  and  to  something  even  nary  penal  laws  of  the  country  twenty- 
worse  than  failure,  should  such  exagger-  five  years  ago  was  about  3,000,  and 
ated  legislation  produce  an  artificial  curi-  despite  the  increase  of  population  of 
osity,  as  it  often  does.  The  men  who,  in  some  400,000  the  number  of  sentences 
a  seventy-foot  vessel,  took  the  North  Sea,  since  then  has  ranged  below  that  figure, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  total  of  2,967  convictions  in 
in  their  stride,  and  who  are  still  to-day  the  1909. 

bravest  sailors  and  fishermen  in  the  world,  In  1894  an  act  of  the  legislature  gave 
are  not  so  foolish  as  to  turn  to  slavery  to  the  towns  the  choice  between  prohibition 
find  freedom.  The  clanking  chains  of  of  a  retail  trade  in  spirits  or  Samlag  man- 
legislation  are  heavy  these  days  elsewhere  agement.  Every  six  years,  if  one-twen- 
in  the  world,  but  not  here.  With  a  com-  tieth  part  of  the  electors  demand  a  poll,  a 
mon  sense  born  of  mountain  and  sea  and  vote  is  taken  on  this  issue.  A  majority  of 
storm  and  solitude,  they  have  attacked  all  electors,  not  merely  of  those  voting,  is 
not  the  temptation  but  the  tempter  and  required  to  effect  a  change.  Those  not 
put  him  in  harness  for  the  state.  It  is  a  voting  are  counted  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
philosophy  of  legislation  that  we  all  may  status  quo.  Only  one  town  of  over  20,000 
study  with  profit.  inhabitants  has  voted  for  prohibition. 
We  could  if  we  would — if  the  politicians  Stavanger;  two  towns  of  between  10,000 
dared,  would  be  more  accurate — in  every  and  20,000;  two  between  5,000  and  10,000, 
great  city  in  America  do  away  with  the  but  twenty- two  of  under  5,000  inhabit- 
liquor  tempter,  the  gambling  tempter,  ants.  With  few  exceptions  one  may  say 
and  the  procuress  male  and  female ;  but  we  that  in  Norway  prohibition  prevails  in  the 
prefer  to  fumble  with  the  evil,  which  has  country  districts,  and  Samlag  manage- 
no  votes,  rather  than  to  attack  those  who  ment  in  the  larger  towns, 
live  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  evil,  who  The  capital  required  by  these  Samlag 
have  votes,  money,  and  influence.  We  companies  is  not  large.  The  total  capi- 
lose  no  votes  by  adopting  the  grape-juice  tal  of  all  the  Samlags  in  Norway  has  never 
code  of  morals;  on  the  contrary,  it  in-  exceeded  $145,000,  and  the  average  capi- 
trenches  us  smugly  in  the  citadel  of  hyp-  tal  required  in  any  given  town  is  seldom 
ocrisy;  but  it  needs  the  viking  temper  to  more  than  $5,000. 

come  out  boldly  and  proclaim  that  the  Although  no  system  will  ever  do  away 
state  must  make  it  its  business  to  see  that  entirely  with  the  evil  effects  of  the  misuse 
no  individual  and  no  body  of  individuals  of  alcohol,  the  preventive  methods  in  Nor- 
shall  make  an  exorbitant  profit  out  of  way,  which  fifty  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
temptation.  Life  would  soon  become  ex-  most  drunken  countries  in  the  world,  have 
tinct  were  all  forms  of  temptation  todis-  worked  marvels.  During  the  period  1851- 
appear,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  that,  1905  the  population  increased  by  60  per 
the  devil  is  prolific  enough.  What  we  cent;  the  imports  per  inhabitant  by  300 
can  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  should  not  per  cent,  and  the  exports  by  200  per  cent, 
be  artificially  stimulated  to  overproduc-  while  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  in- 
tion  by  being  paid  lavishly  for  his  exer-  habitant  decreased  by  45  per  cent.  Dur- 
tions.  ing  the  period  1871-1905,  when  the  Sam- 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  in  figures  the  exact  lag  was  effective,  the  population  increased 
status  of  sobriety  in  any  country,  for  the  over  30  per  cent;  imports  per  inhabitant 
reason  that  so  many  diseases,  so  much  by  130  per  cent;  exports  by  100  per  cent, 
ill  health  and  unfitness,  due  to  excessive  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  per  inhab- 
drinking,  are  not  put  under  that  heading,  itant  decreased  by  about  40  per  cent,  a 
In  the  years  from  1856-60  in  Norway  the  truly  marvellous  showing, 
number  of  deaths  assigned  to  drunkenness  In  comparison  with  other  nations  the 
was  put  at  2>2)  P^'^"  I5O00;  during  the  last  figures  are  equally  interesting.    The  aver- 
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age  consumption  of  spirits  and  beer  per    ual  drunkard,  criminal,  or  loafer  from  pro- 


head   of   the    population   from   1905-09 


were  m: 


Beer. 
Imperial 
gallons 

Spirits. 
Proof  gallons 

Norway 

41 
12.8 
20.5 
16.8 
27.4 
48.6 
23-7 

0.57 
1-33 
2.  29 
1.23 
0.78 
1.08 
1.48 

Sweden 

Denmark 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

But  all  these  figures  may  be  interpreted  in 
various  and  in  devious  ways.  Belgium 
and  Denmark,  for  example,  are  two  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  self-sufhcient  coun- 


curing  any  liquor  whatsoever. 

In  the  United  States  the  use  of  alcohoUc 
beverages  doubled  between  the  years  from 
1880-1902,  or  from  10.09  to  19.48  gallons 
per  capita.  Our  drink  bill  in  1899,  figur- 
ing beer  at  $20  per  barrel  (thirty-one  gal- 
lons) and  wine  and  spirits  at  $6  per  gallon, 
was  as  follows: 

Beer $731,580,880 

Spirits 510,753,192 

Wine 155,257,512 

or  a  total  of  $1,397,581,512,  a  respectable 
sum  even  when  $75,000,000  is  deducted  as 
the  value  of  spirits  used  in  manufactures. 
The  census  of  1900  gave  the  following 
interesting  figures: 


New  York .  .  . 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Washington .  . 
San  Francisco 


Population 
1900. 


3,437,202 

1,698,575 
1,293,697 
575,288 
560,892 
278,718 
342,782 


Saloons 


10,832 
6,460 
1,709 
2,060 
709 
513 
3,007 


Arrests  for 
drunkenness 


44,013 
40,270 
28,689 

3,974 
23,896 

3,136 
12,827 


Arrests  for 
disturbing 
the  peace 


30,855 

8,154 

7,113 

170 

5,956 
1,998 


Total  arrests 


137,875 
71,914 
62,185 
24,420 
39,760 

25,923 
27,769 


tries  in  the  world,  but  if  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  spirits  be  regarded  as  an  infal- 
lible gauge  of  prosperity  they  should  not 
be.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  fairly  is 
that  Norway  is  no  longer  a  conspicuously 
and  notoriously  drunken  nation,  and  that 
the  Samlag  system  has  the  high  merit  of 
eliminating  private  profit  and  securing  the 
monopoly  value  for  the  public;  of  insuring 
the  highest  quality  of  liquors  sold;  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  licenses;  of  an  easy 
enforcement  of  the  law;  of  the  destruction 
of  the  power  of  the  spirit  trade;  of  the  fur- 
therance of  measures  of  reform ;  of  prohib- 
iting the  sale  to  minors;  of  restricting  the 
sale  to  those  who  pay  cash;  and,  above  all 
and  best  of  all,  of  not  becoming  a  tyranny 
by  depriving  the  individual  of  all  freedom 
of  choice. 

In  Sweden,  both  in  Goteburg  and  Stock- 
holm, from  January  i,  1913,  new  legisla- 
tion prescribes  that  no  individual  shall  be 
permitted  to  buy  spirits  either  by  bottle 
to  take  away,  or  to  drink  on  the  premises, 
without  a  permit  countersigned  by  the  po- 
lice, thus  effectually  debarring  the  habit- 


I  am  far  from  being  a  fanatic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  liquor  legislation.  If  you  will  read 
''The  Prelude"  carefully,  you  will  find 
that  even  Wordsworth  admits  having  been 
drunk  once,  and  that  Doctor  Beattie,  who 
wrote  the  famous  ''Essay  on  Truth" 
about  the  time  of  our  Revolution,  soon 
afterward  took  to  drink.  But  when  I 
hear  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  money 
trust,  I  add  together  the  $1,322,581,512 
spent  for  alcoholic  beverages,  the  $250,- 
000,000  wasted  by  the  farmers,  the  $525,- 
000,000  spent  for  tobacco,  not  to  mention 
scores  of  other  extravagances,  and  I  won- 
der who  would  own  our  railroad  securities 
were  this  $2,097,581,512  invested  in  our 
domestic  concerns.  Has  any  man  a  right 
to  cry  tyranny,  who  is  a  member  of  this 
$2,097,581,512  trust!  In  1912  we  drank 
143,000,000  gallons  of  whiskey  and  brandy 
and  64,500,000  barrels  of  beer;  we  smoked 
7,000,000  cigars,  14,000,000  cigarettes, 
403,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  took 
33,000,000  pounds  of  snuff.  We  received 
in  revenue  from  the  taxation  of  these  lux- 
uries $302,500,000. 


"PA-JIM" 

By  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele 


Illustrations  ry  Sidney  M.   Cjiase 
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"  But  once  in  a  while  we  can  finish  in  style  for 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  view." 

— Soldier  and  Sailor  Too. 


P 


|A-JIM,  Pa-Jim!" 

I  can  remember  the  very  inflec- 
tion of  my  mother's  rich,  full- 
throated  sarcasm,  as  she  used  to  utter  that 
Old  Harbor  taunt.  Many  a  winter's  eve- 
ning of  my  boyhood  that  comforting  ad- 
monition not  to  be  a  coward  followed  me 
out  along  the  slope  of  our  home  dune,  on 
my  gloomy  expeditions  to  the  chicken- 
house.  It  stretched  out  to  me  like  a  hand 
from  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  where  my 
mother  washed  the  supper  things  in  a  se- 
cure glow  of  light. 

''Pa- Jim,  Pa- Jim."  An  inland  boy 
would  have  said  "scared  cat." 

I  had  never  seen  Pa- Jim.  He  went 
away  long  before  my  generation  came  into 
the  world,  driven  from  Old  Harbor  by  the 
sore  scorn  of  a  fishing  people  for  a  fishing 
captain  who  has  betrayed  his  men.  He 
was  a  Yankee  with  a  crew  of  Yankees — in 
those  days  my  own  Portuguese  had  not  yet 
come  from  the  Islands  to  do  the  Cape's 
fishing.  His  schooner  sailed  away  one 
day  with  twenty-three  men.  Three  days 
later  she  came  back  with  two — Pa-Jim 
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and  the  cook.  They  had  set  the  trawl  in 
a  shifting  weather,  and  then  while  the 
dories  were  out  a  black  gale  came  down 
over  them,  turning  the  Channel  grounds  to 
the  hell  they  can  be  with  the  wind  in  the 
northeast.  Pa- Jim  turned  tail  and  ran 
for  the  cover  of  the  cape.  Not  one  of 
those  twenty  dorymen  was  ever  heard 
from  again.  Of  the  three  left  on  board, 
the  ''spare  hand"  was  washed  from  the 
bowsprit,  still  cursing  the  coward  at  the 
wheel,  and  the  cook  came  ashore  in  Old 
Harbor  on  a  stretcher,  half  out  of  his 
mind,  but  raving  at  Pa- Jim  with  the  other 
half.  Pa- Jim  went  away,  no  one  knew  or 
cared  where,  before  the  week  was  out. 
But  "Pa- Jim"  stayed  in  Old  Harbor. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  how  com- 
pletely that  name  had  grown  into  the 
Old  Harbor  tongue.  Even  the  very  little 
children  had  it  with  their  meagre  first 
levies  of  words.  So  I  would  say  to  my 
brother,  who  was  scarce  more  than  a  baby 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  "  Aw,  Pa-Jim, 
Man 'el.  Pa- Jim — he  won't  hurt  you," 
when  he  bolted  at  sight  of  a  yellow  turtle 
in  the  back-country.  And  he  in  turn 
would  scorn  me  with  "Pa-Jim,  y'self," 
when  I  drew  back  at  the  spectacle  of  his 
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Sunday  shoes  and  socks  setting  out  across 
a  puddle  in  the  State  road. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever  any  one 
so  thoroughly  and  outrageously  plied  with 
that  taunt  as  little  Man'el,  in  the  wonder- 
ful game  I  invented  that  autumn.  In  the 
spring  gales  a  schooner  had  come  ashore 
abreast  of  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  straight 
across  the  Neck  from  my  father's  house. 
The  storm  had  left  her  broadside  on  and 
canted  a  little  inshore  and  by  the  head,  so 
that  she  posed  forever  on  the  yellow  sand 
in  the  ultimately  perfect  gesture  of  the 
vessel  close-hauled,  beating  into  the  wind. 

Never  was  there  another  such  play- 
thing for  a  fisherman's  child.     Over  her 


decks  a  red  wild  freebooter  might  have 
strode  with  a  savage  and  insolent  grace, 
one  eye  on  his  muttering  crew  and  the 
other  on  the  rich  galleon  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  Peaked  Hill  Station,  wallow- 
ing in  a  furrow  to  the  westward.  Or  the 
bars,  flinging  up  their  watery  feathers  to 
seaward,  might  have  been  a  company  of 
spouting  whales,  at  the  spectacle  of  which 
the  New  Bedford  skipper  should  finger  the 
barbs  of  his  harpoon  speculatively.  All 
the  romantic  and  enthralling  possibilities 
of  the  sea  were  spread  out  before  the  boy 
of  ten.  Neither  had  Fortune  stayed  her 
hand  there,  but  with  a  superlatively  lavish 
gesture  had  equipped  him  with  a  crew  of 
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I  spied  him  from  the  first  barrier  of  the  dunes. — Page  630. 
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buccaneers,  a  band  of  whalers,  a  file  of  stage-coach,  careening  at  a  tremendous 

marines,  anything  that  the  chance  of  ad-  pace  through  the  defiles  of  some  vague 

venture  might  demand  at  any  time,  all  and  adventurous  western  land.     And  lit- 

within  the  compass  of  a  brother  of  five.  tie  Man'el  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  or  a  band 


"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  put  to  me. — Page  632. 


But  the  gesture  of  Fortune  is  no  more 
lavish  than  the  gesture  of  Youth,  and  the 
brother  of  five  was  never  any  one  of  these 
things. 

I  have  an  immense  pity  for  the  child 
who  plays  with  his  toys  the  games  for 
which  they  were  intended.  There  is 
something  wrong  with  him.  That  wreck 
at  Peaked  Hill  was  never  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  a  piratical  craft  or  a 
whaler.  Half  a  glance  from  an  Old  Har- 
bor boy's  eye  would  have  known  it  for  a 


of  robbers,  according  as  I  was  charged 
with  a  princess  of  great  beauty  or  a  chest 
of  treasure  in  the  boot. 

That  is  a  pleasant  memory  for  a  man  to 
hold,  a  whimsical  memory.  So  long  as 
man  can  remember,  the  tides  have  gar- 
nered the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  romance 
from  all  the  margins  of  the  world  and  flung 
them  down  on  Peaked  Hill  Bars.  Inland, 
beyond  the  barrier  of  the  shore  dunes,  one 
will  stumble  over  the  bones  of  tall  ships 
that  the  sand  has  eaten  up,  and,  if  the 
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ghosts  of  all  the  men  who  have  perished 
there  could  talk,  a  riot  of  alien  tongues 
would  carry  down  the  wind.  And  here  it 
was,  in  this  sumptuously  appointed  thea- 
tre, that  a  pair  of  youngsters  must  scatter 
the  properties  with  a  high  disdain  and 
pursue  the  fantastic  lady  through  a  far- 
away country  on  the  back  of  a  trundling 
coach. 

There  has  never  been  enough  time  in 
the  world  for  the  tremendous  enterprises 
of  youth.  There  was  the  space  it  took  to 
get  across  the  Neck  from  my  father's 
house  to  the  wreck,  upon  no  account  to  be 
squandered.  Sometimes  we  were  scouts 
setting  out  to  rescue  that  princess  from 
the  beleaguered  coach,  sometimes  Indians, 
sometimes  outlaws.  In  any  guise  we  ad- 
vanced cautiously,  peering  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  woods  which  blazed  away  at  us 
with  a  million  rifles  of  changing  leaves. 
Then  there  was  the  dune  country  farther 
along,  with  vast  and  vacant  basins  to  be 


scrutinized  with  as  little  as  possible  of 
one's  head  showing  over  the  rim. 

It  was  on  a  day  of  this  sort  that  our 
path  was  barred  by  an  enemy.  I  spied 
him  from  the  first  barrier  of  the  dunes, 
sitting  verv  small  and  far  awav  on  a  knoll 
to  the  west  of  Snail  Road.  We  held  a 
hurried  consultation,  spoke  largely  of  an 
attack  in  force,  and  ended  by  fetching  a 
wide  circuit  to  the  eastward  through  the 
valley  of  Black  Water  Pond. 

Every  day  for  a  week  after  that  he  lay 
in  wait  for  us,  always  in  a  different  spot, 
always  feigning  absorption  in  the  empty 
horizon.  But  no  matter  what  he  was, 
Indians  or  soldiers  or  bandits,  we  always 
discovered  him  in  time  to  frustrate  his 
schemes  by  scuttling  away  down  dry  de- 
files of  the  sand  or  crawling  laboriously 
through  the  "  poverty  grass "'  or  hiding  up 
in  copses  of  beach-plum.  He  was  a  tre- 
mendous acquisition.  The  perils  of  coach- 
ing were  enhanced  a  hundredfold  by  the 
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consciousness  of  his  presence  in  the  dunes 
and  the  imminent  possibility  of  his  ap- 
pearing suddenly  over  the  sky-line. 

My  brother  beheved  in  him  utterly,  so 
utterly  that  when  we  came  upon  him 
abruptly  one  day  about  the  shoulder  of  a 
hummock,  Man 'el  took  to  his  heels  in  a 
great  panic,  howling  lustily.  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  bolted  a  few  steps  myself  before 
the  fog  of  make-belie\'e  got  out  of  my  eyes, 
but  then  I  perceived  a  sober  citizen  in 
law-abiding  clothes,  hunched  on  the 
obUque  sand  and  rather  amused  at  our 
fright. 

"Man'el,"  I  called  after  my  brother, 
who  had  fallen  down  by  this  time  and  was 
fighting  an  imaginary  terror  with  his  feet, 
''Man'el,  aw  Pa- Jim — ^he  won't  tetch 
you." 

Then  I  wheeled  again  at  an  exclama- 
tion from  the  side  of  the  dune,  and  there 


was  my  citizen  with  the  strangest  look  on 
his  face  and  little  ri^•ers  of  sand  trickling 
down  to  witness  his  start. 

I  had  time  to  observe  him  better  now. 
He  was  an  entirely  new  and  bizarre  sort  of 
person  to  me  because  he  sat  there  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  and  sea  things,  clothed 
in  the  fine  style  of  inland  cities.  He 
trembled  on  the  xerge  of  foppishness.  His 
clean  white  hands  folded  themseh'es  plac- 
idly over  the  richly  waistcoated  paunch; 
his  cheeks  were  smooth-sha^'en  and  ruddy. 
His  eyes  were  pale-blue,  squinted  some- 
what from  gazing  too  much  to  sea  of  late 
— for,  all  the  time  he  had  been  ]>'ing  in 
wait  for  us  in  his  romantic  quahty,  in  real- 
ity he  had  been  looking  out  over  the  water. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  stared  at  Viim 
o^•erlong  and  with  the  incomparable 
rudeness  of  childhood,  for  he  got  to  his 
feet  after  a  little  and  made  off  o\'er  the 
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neighboring  ridge,  picking  his  way  through 
the  sand  with  a  laboring  nicety  that  told 
his  strangeness  in  the  country. 

We  saw  much  of  him  after  that.  Some- 
times he  w^ould  come  and  sit  hunched  up 
on  the  shore-dune  abreast  of  the  wreck, 
with  his  fine  trousers  tucked  over  his 
knees  to  keep  them  from  bagging,  and  his 
eyes  on  the  white  feathering  of  the  bars. 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  sweeping  the  wa- 
tery horizon  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand: 

''Boy,  what's  that?" 

''Why — ocean,'"  I  answered,wondering. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  ignorance,  then,  that 
made  him  seem  always  so  sad. 

"Go  away  from  it,"  he  commanded. 
"It's  no  good.  Go  away  from  it  to  the 
big  cities  and  be  rich  and  comfortable  and 
a  great  man." 

He  said  this  with  a  heat  that  went  oddly 
with  the  sober  fineness  of  his  clothes. 
After  a  moment's  pause  he  added: 

"  I — I  know  nothing  about  it — the  sea." 

Man'el  spoke  up  promptly,  to  ease  his 
anxiety  on  the  point. 

"W'en  we'll  be  man,  we'll  leeve  in  de 
mountuns,  me  and  Zhoe,"  he  announced. 
The  stranger  smiled  over  the  answer.  He 
was  pleased  to  give  Man'el  a  bright  new 
quarter,  and  that  day  the  game  of  the 
coach  and  treasure  was  unusually  realis- 
tic, and  the  robber  bands  howled  and 
wept  with  more  gusto  than  ever  before 
and  threatened  me  with  the  vengeance  of 
my  mother  if  I  did  not  give  it  back. 

It  was  curious  that  no  one  else  in  Old 
Harbor  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
the  stranger.  Man'el  was  continually 
babbling  about  him  at  home,  but  my 
father  and  mother  let  it  pass  as  some 
story  he  had  made  up  in  his  head.  Often 
I  saw  our  man  get  up  suddenly  from  his 
seat  on  the  ridge  and  hurry  away  along 
the  beach,  always  nicely,  till  a  shoulder  of 
the  dunes  blotted  him  out.  And  always  at 
such  times  some  wanderer  would  be  com- 
ing along  the  ridge  from  the  Neck  trail  on 
his  way  to  the  station. 

Once  it  w^as  old  William  Hull  himself, 
going  in  the  other  direction.  The  station 
captain  halted  near  me  and  stared  after 
the  retreating  figure  for  some  minutes 
with  a  frown. 

"  Who  is  that?  "  he  put  to  me,  when  my 
citizen  of  the  fine  clothes  had  vanished 
around  a  bend  in  the  shore. 


"Dunno — summer  boarder  f'm  East 
Harbor  way,  I  guess,"  and  it  was  a  guess. 
He  went  on  his  way  with  the  quizzical  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  remem- 
ber something  which  refuses  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  autumn  was  beginning  to  grow  old 
and  Man'el  had  long  ago  ceased  to  look 
upon  the  stranger  as  a  possible  reinforce- 
ment, when  he  surprised  us  both  one  day 
by  clambering  over  the  side  of  the  wreck 
and  offering  himself  whimsically  as  a 
princess  of  beauty  or  treasure-chest  or 
whatever.  I  was  abashed  and  at  a  loss 
for  a  proper  speech.  But  it  would  not 
have  mattered  what  I  said,  for  he  fell 
immediately  into  abstraction  and  seemed 
to  forget  our  presence.  He  tapped  the 
warped  deck  with  a  foot,  hunched  over  to 
squint  along  the  sheer,  regarded  long  and 
intently  the  rigging,  mostly  gone  adrift  by 
this  time,  then  walked  aft  and  cast  him- 
self down  in  a  slouching  posture  on  the 
taffrail,  from  whence  he  stared  to  seaward 
for  half  an  hour  in  unbroken  silence.  Ten 
years  later  I  should  have  wondered  at  that 
gesture  in  a  landsman — one  who  knew 
"nothing  about  it — the  sea." 

Every  day  after  that  he  was  a  passen- 
ger of  mine  on  the  coach.  Mostly  he  wan- 
dered about  the  vehicle  in  the  same  ab- 
straction, lounging  in  the  companionway 
or  appearing  suddenly  from  below-decks 
with  a  frown  and  a  grunt  and  a  clenched 
hand.  At  other  times  he  conferred  with 
me  gravely  on  the  difficulties  of  the  road, 
advocating  a  "course  through  that  draw 
to  the  le'ward,"  or  spurring  Man'el  on  to 
larger  demonstrations.  This  was  often 
necessary,  as  Man'el  was  inclined  to  wan- 
der off  when  most  needed,  to  concoct 
games  of  his  own  with  colored  shells. 

I  remember  my  father,  one  morning, 
hauling  his  two  dories  high  up  on  the 
beach  of  our  creek.  It  was  a  lowering 
day,  and  the  wind  that  came  in  from  the 
eastward  had  that  curious  feel  of "  weight " 
which  presages  the  birth  of  winter. 

"High  cou'se  tides,"  he  grunted  to  my 
mother  when  he  came  into  the  kitchen, 
stamping  the  wet  sand  from  his  boots. 

I  started  away  toward  the  Neck,  call- 
ing Man'el  to  come,  but  my  mother 
grabbed  his  wrist  and  hailed  me  back. 

"Were  you  goin'?"  she  demanded. 

"Back  side,"  I  answered. 
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"Oh — so  y'  goin'  t'  de  back  side,  are 
you,  Mister  Boy?"  she  jeered,  with  a  fine 
sarcasm  I  have  never  found  in  any  other 
person.  ''Look  at  de  weadder — look. 
Y'  goin'  back  side — Oh  ho — you  stay 
right  here  t'day.  Mister  Boy." 

Heaven  knows  I  had  looked  at  the 
weather.  I  had  looked  at  it  so  well,  in- 
deed, and  with  such  visions  of  the  great 


surf  that  would  be  breaking  on  the  beach 
at  Peaked  Hill,  that  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  interest  in 
prodding  the  pig  till  my  mother  had  gone 
back  into  the  house  with  Man 'el.  Then  I 
doubled  about  an  angle  of  the  dune,  con- 
scious of  sin,  but  also  conscious  that  the 
inevitable  whipping  at  the  day's  end  would 
set  me  right  with  the  world  once  more. 
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It  was  a  wonderful  world  that  day. 
The  mist  in  the  woods  waved  and  trem- 
bled like  the  tatters  of  some  old  and 
sumptuous  tapestry,  and  farther  along, 
in  the  dune  country,  it  took  each  little 
hollow  of  the  sand  and  made  a  province 
of  it,  driving  back  its  vague  horizons  till 
the  eye  could  scarcely  tell  where  they  en- 
countered the  sky. 

I  came  to  the  wreck,  shinnied  up  a 
shroud  that  hung  over  the  side,  and  sat 
down  on  the  landward  rail  amidships.  I 
appeared  the  only  and  lonely  occupant  of 
the  w^hole  tormented  circle.  Athwart 
this  circle  stretched  the  wavering  and 
thundering  thread  of  the  breakers.  Over- 
head a  mob  of  clouds  filled  all  the  spaces 
of  the  sky  with  their  hurry,  as  though 
there  were  some  killing  to  be  done  in  the 
wxst.  The  spume  came  up  from  the 
ocean  and  stung  my  face;  I  opened  my 
mouth  wide  and  bit  at  the  air;  I  was  very 
much  alone  and  very  small  and  very  glad 
to  be  alive. 

So  it  was  that  I  gasped  a  little  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  head  protruding  suddenly 
from  the  after  companionway.  It  was 
my  friend,  the  stranger,  with  such  a  queer 
look  on  his  face  that  I  hardly  knew  him 
for  the  moment.  He  seemed  racked  by 
some  terrible  anxiety.  He  made  glasses 
of  his  two  hands  and  swept  them  back  and 
forth  across  the  angry  water;  then  hold- 
ing them  against  the  flowered  waistcoat 
he  scanned  the  rigging,  line  by  line,  with 
infinite  care.  After  that  he  shook  his 
head,  bent  down  to  the  aperture,  and 
called:  ''Andy — Andy — come  up  and 
have  a  look." 

When  he  raised  his  head  from  this  he 
saw  me — round-eyed,  I  can  imagine.  He 
appeared  so  taken  aback  and  guilty  at 
sight  of  me  that  I  wondered  what  manner 
of  scoundrel  could  be  stowed  away  below. 
He  gave  me  no  time  to  speculate,  how- 
ever. He  sauntered  over  to  the  side 
where  I  sat,  his  face  entirely  drained  of 
its  odd  expression,  his  dapper  fingers  busy 
with  the  wrinkles  of  his  fine  clothes.  He 
must  have  noted  my  perplexed  glance 
toward  the  companion,  for  he  cleared 
up  the  mystery  with  a  gay  wave  of  his 
hand. 

''There's  nobody  there,  really — I  was 
just  playing  a  game,"  he  said.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural.     I  understood  it 


perfectly  now.  After  a  moment  he  spoke 
again. 

"Where's  the  little  enemy  to-day — 
stay-at-home?" 

"Aw,  ma  wouldn'  let  'im  come,"  I  told 
him,  with  a  touch  of  venom,  I  am  afraid. 
"She's  Pa-Jim,  ma  is — awful  Pa-Jim 
'bout " 

But  there  he  broke  in  fiercely. 

^^  Pa- Jim — why  do  you  say  Pa-Jim? 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"Aw  you  know — leery — scared — like 
Pa-Jim." 

I  had  to  cry  out  then  at  the  pain  of  his 
hand  on  my  wrist.  His  face  was  close  to 
mine;  his  eyes  were  cold  blue  fire. 

"  Pa- Jim's  not  scared.  I — I  know  him. 
I  know  Jim  Sears — I've  seen  him  a  lot  of 
times  in  the  city — I've  talked  with  him. 
Jim  Sears  lives  in  a  fine  big  stone  house 
and  rides  out  in  his  own  carriage.  He's 
rich.  He's  happy.  He's  forgotten  all 
about  this  little  country  town  down  here. 
Men  look  up  to  him.  One  day  he'll  be  a 
great  man.  He's  happy — you  can't  touch 
him — nothing  can." 

He  passed  without  gradation  from  this 
blazing  heat  to  a  light  good  humor,  car- 
rying me  with  him  in  some  extraordinary 
way. 

"Let's  play,"  he  cried,  jumping  to  his 
feet  and  starting  aft.  "I'll  stow  myself 
away  in  the  boot." 

That  was  a  day  of  days  for  a  break- 
neck career  through  the  fanciful  moun- 
tains. I  lashed  my  mustangs  into  a  fury 
of  speed,  I  yelled  across  their  straining 
backs;  the  tormented  vehicle  lurched  and 
groaned  on  its  crazy  course.  Gullies  and 
canyons  and  thundering  crags  rushed  by  in 
the  streaming  half-light  of  the  scud;  from 
every  side  came  the  shoutings  of  those 
that  pursued  and  of  those  that  lay  in  wait. 
It  was  something  to  have  a  companion  on 
a  ride  like  that,  even  if  the  companion 
were  not  more  than  an  express-box  in  the 
boot. 

So  we  had  come  into  a  very  desolate 
place,  familiar  to  the  driver  as  the  War- 
path Valley,  when  the  wheels  of  the  coach 
must  have  encountered  a  bowlder  in  the 
trail,  for  I  found  myself  suddenly  sprawl- 
ing on  my  back  on  deck,  having  come 
there  with  some  violence.  I  scrambled  to 
my  feet  and  looked  toward  the  stern.  I 
had  been  alone,  after  all,  on  that  ride,  for 
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my  man  was  back  at  his  own  game  again, 
his  face  contorted  with  that  same  agony 
of  indecision,  his  hip  braced  against  the 
wrecked  wheel-box,  his  fingers  writhing 
over  the  wrecked  wheel.  Now  and  then 
he  shouted  toward  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
panionway. 

I  was  angry  at  him — with  the  complain- 
ing rage  of  a  child.  I  started  aft  to  cry 
out  against  his  desertion  and  I  had  gone 
half  the  length  of  the  deck  when  the  vessel 
lurched  again,  throwing  me  this  time 
against  the  rail.  Still  half  in  the  make- 
believe  of  my  game,  it  took  me  a  moment 
to  realize  what  was  happening;  then  it 
came  to  me  as  an  echo  of  my  father's 
words  that  morning,  when  he  stamped 
into  our  kitchen.     ''High  cou'se  tides." 

On  a  calm  day  high  water  sometimes 
wet  the  lower  streaks  of  the  vessel's  hull. 
But  now  it  still  lacked  an  hour  of  the  full, 
and  two  breakers  had  rocked  the  shell 
already.  What  it  would  be  when  the 
spring- tide  was  at  its  height,  and  with  that 
power  of  wind  lashing  it  on,  I  could  only 
now  begin  to  understand. 

That  echo  of  my  father's  words  came  to 
me  in  the  instant  it  took  me  to  get  to  my 
feet.  Then  I  ran  toward  the  man  at  the 
wheel. 

' '  We  got  to  git  off  o '  here, ' '  I  cried  at  him . 

''How's  that?"  he  shouted  back,  with- 
out taking  his  eyes  from  the  water.  I  had 
no  time  to  answer,  nor  was  there  any  need 
to  put  my  reason  in  words.  A  gray 
comber  heaved  its  hulk  out  of  the  spin- 
drift and  advanced  upon  us,  bellowing 
and  gesturing  like  some  huge  creature  of 
the  depths  come  up  with  shells  and  weed 
clinging  to  its  wide  back.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  to  pause  at  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  rearing  its  tremendous  head  higher 
and  higher  and  sucking  greedily  at  the 
mottled  drain  of  the  slope — for  that  in- 
stant I  stared  at  it  with  a  sort  of  numb 
fire  licking  up  along  my  spine.  It  stood 
over  us  like  a  hill.  Then  it  toppled  and 
flattened  out  in  thunder,  smothering  the 
forward  half  of  the  wreck  with  a  boil- 
ing destruction  that  shot  out  thin,  evil 
tongues  at  us  along  the  sloping  boards  of 
the  deck. 

"Dere — see — tide's  comin'  in  atop  of 

us,"  I  screamed,  catching  at  his  sleeve. 

The  sleeve  was  not  so  nicely  pressed  now, 

for  a  wisp  of  the  breaker  had  flung  over 
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the  rail,  drenching  the  two  of  us.     His 
answer  was  very  queer. 

"I  know  who  you'll  be,"  he  said. 
"You'll  be  the  cook." 

"The  cook — Mazuka.  It's  a  game. 
You're  Mazuka  and  Andy's  below  and  he 
wants  to  run — and  the  dories  are  all  out. 
I  can't  seem  to  pick  any  of  'em  up — " 
this  last  with  his  cupped  hands  over  his 
eyes,  sweeping  back  and  forth  across  the 
gray  wall  of  the  scud  that  encroached  for- 
ever upon  the  ring  of  the  horizon.  He 
had  to  shout  his  words. 

"I  don'  want  to  play,"  I  whimpered. 
"I  want  to  git  home." 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  very  brave — not 
nearly  so  brave  as  in  the  game  of  the 
coach  and  bandits.  The  spectacle  of  the 
masthead  reeling  in  crazy  circles  across 
the  face  of  the  cloud-drift  at  every  crash 
of  the  breakers  frightened  me  beyond 
measure.  The  thundering  voice  of  the 
water  beat  me  down.  One  of  the  heavy 
aftershrouds,  adrift  at  the  lower  end  and 
swinging  with  the  lurch  of  the  craft, 
caught  me  squarely  in  the  back  and  sent 
me  sprawling  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
companion.  The  terror  that  filled  me 
then  was  the  terror  of  being  pitched  head- 
long down  the  black  opening  into  the 
presence  of  that  "Andy"  below — the 
"Andy"  who  wanted  to  run.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  could  almost  see  the  fingers 
of  this  vague  and  monstrous  man  curving 
to  clutch  me. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  had  come 
into  the  game  of  the  lost  dories. 

When  I  had  gotten  to  my  feet  the  m.an 
was  searching  the  water  once  more 
through  his  hollowed  hands. 

"Were — w'ere  are  dey?"  I  faltered. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  muttered,  scowling 
and  twisting  his  mouth.  "  I  don't  know,  I 
tell  you.  Sam  and  Johnnie  Small  ought 
to  be  somewhere  to  the  no'th'rd  there, 
but  I  can't  make  them  out.  Do  you  see 
their — their  trawl-buoy — cook  ?  "  The 
last  he  had  to  shout,  above  the  tumult  of 
a  great  breaker  that  crashed  over  the 
weather  rail  and  gnawed  at  the  corners  of 
the  house.  Even  with  the  water  about 
my  knees,  I  found  myself  staring  to  sea- 
ward with  the  vision  of  a  small,  gaudy 
keg,  lifting  on  the  shoulder  of  some  far-off 
swell,  filling  my  head. 
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"I  don't  make  out  nothin',''  I  screamed 
at  length. 

But  the  man  was  looking  at  the  sky 
now.  Only  once  or  twice  in  my  life  have 
I  seen  a  sky  like  that.  It  seemed  more 
like  sand  than  vapor — ropes  of  sand,  if 
ever  there  were,  stretching  taut  from  wind- 
ward to  leeward. 

I  followed  the  man's  regard  as  it  ran 
along  this  impalpable  cordage  and  dropped 
to  the  wall  of  the  dunes.  He  made  a 
grimace  and  shook  one  hand  at  them, 
while  with  the  other  he  spun  the  futile 
wheel  alee,  as  though  to  run  away  from 
their  security.  I  felt  the  shock  of  a  wave 
breaking  against  the  weather  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  the  space  behind  the  hulk 
was  filled  with  a  milky  whirlpool  that 
lapped  far  up  on  the  slope  of  the  sand.  It 
drained  away  slowly,  leaving  the  glisten- 
ing beach  tortured  by  a  multitude  of  tiny 
gutters. 

"We  got  to  git  off,"  I  screamed.  ''I 
got  to  git  home." 

''You  hear  that,  Andy?"  he  called 
down  the  companion.  ''Now  it's  him 
that  wants  to  go — you  and  him.  You 
want  to  run  and  leave  'em  out  there — you 
do.  Well,  I'm  captain  of  this  craft — and 
w^e'll  stick — see?" 

I  have  no  way  of  telling  how  long  we 
"stuck."  I  know  it  seemed  to  me  an 
eternity.  I  crouched  down  behind  the 
wheel-box  and  shivered  with  the  cold  and 
terror  and  wet.  I  was  afraid  of  the  froth 
that  crawled  around  the  box  and  smoth- 
ered my  feet.  Now  and  then  the  man's 
voice  emerged  from  the  body  of  the  tu- 
mult, sometimes  cursing,  sometimes  yell- 
ing without  meaning,  sometimes  jeering 
at  Andy.  The  spume  was  so  thick  that 
the  fragmentary  glimpses  I  caught  of  the 
shore-dunes  made  them  appear  very  far 
away. 

Every  breaker  now  was  rolling  the  ves- 
sel so  violently  that  I  had  to  cling  to  the 
box  to  keep  from  washing  about  the  deck 
with  the  distracted  foam.  It  must  have 
been  a  tremendous  sea  that  struck  us 
once — for  the  fraction  of  an  instant  we 
were  actually  afloat  and  tossing  to  the 
swell  of  the  water.  Then  we  grounded 
again  with  a  shock  that  made  the  whole 
hulk  cry  out  with  the  agony  of  strained 
and  splitting  timbers.  In  the  succeeding 
pause  I  heard  the  stranger's  shout. 


"God — the  game's  over." 

The  next  wave  struck  fairly  on  the 
weather  side  and  broke  straight  into  the 
air,  a  hundred  feet  I  would  take  my  word. 
I  remember  some  fragment  of  my  brain 
wondering  at  the  sky  suddenly  grown 
white,  and  that  was  the  spray.  The  next 
instant  I  felt  the  man's  arms  about  me. 

He  stood  over  the  rail  holding  me.  The 
white  water  streamed  toward  us  off  the 
higher  sand,  giving  us  for  the  moment  the 
illusion  of  surging  forward  at  great  speed. 
It  drained  away  and  the  man  jumped. 
We  came  down  in  a  heap  together.  A 
roar  was  behind  us  of  the  coming  breaker. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  feel  of  that  man's 
stumbling  strides  below  me,  or  of  falling 
with  him  twice  in  the  rising  water,  or  his 
awful  breathing  at  the  back  of  my  neck. 
And  I  shall  remember  vividly  the  picture 
of  his  hand,  a  few  inches  before  my  face, 
clutching  and  clutching  at  a  wisp  of  pov- 
erty-grass that  broke  away  from  the  crest 
of  the  dune  and  let  us  slide  back  a  pace 
into  the  spume  of  the  spent  breaker. 

I  lay  there  in  a  heap  on  the  sand  for 
many  minutes,  near  dead  with  all  of  it. 
I  could  tell  that  the  man  was  standing 
above  me  by  the  vision  of  his  feet  just  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  a  bit  of  the  fine  trousers 
above  them  plastered  to  the  curve  of  his 
leg  by  the  wet.  His  voice  came  down  to 
me  as  though  from  a  great  height. 

"They'll  ride  this  out,"  he  was  mutter- 
ing. "They'll  ride  this  out  easy.  Good 
sea  boats — dories  are.  And  then  they 
can — they  can  make  Chatham — easy  row. 
They're  out  there  now.  All  alone.  .  .  . 
Hell,  it's  only  a  game!  What  does  it 
matter?" 

His  feet  moved  out  of  my  sight,  along 
the  ridge.  When  he  came  back  a  few 
minutes  later  I  could  hear  him  still  mut- 
tering that  it  didn't  matter. 

"It's  a  game — it's  a  game,  I  tell  you," 
he  was  saying. 

I  turned  over  and  looked  up  at  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  shrunk  to  no  more 
than  half  his  old  bulk,  and  there  were  new 
lines  in  the  cheeks  that  had  been  so  smooth 
and  ruddy.  His  hands  were  fumbling 
with  one  another.  He  stared  to  sea  as 
though  he  had  never  taken  his  eyes  away 
from  it. 

"I  know  what  they'll  say,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  don't  care  what  they  say,  though.  I'm 
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going  back  to  the  city.  A  man  can  be 
comfortable  in  the  city  and  not  always 
thinking  about  dories  out  there." 

And  then  happened  the  strangest  thing 
I  can  remember.  A  breaker  rolled  up, 
broke  on  the  sand  below  us,  and  receded 
in  a  smother  of  white.  And  my  man  went 
down  behind  it,  jumping  through  the  air 
in  a  grotesque  sprawl  of  arms  and  legs. 
Splashing,  tumbling,  staggering,  he  came 
down  to  the  side  of  the  wreck,  clutched  at 
a  shroud,  disappeared  under  a  fresh  bil- 
low of  foam,  reappeared  clambering  to- 
ward the  rail  like  a  drenched  spider. 

I  lay  there  and  watched.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  a  little  giddy.  For  some 
unaccountable  reason  that  last  scene  re- 
mains with  me  as  something  dreary  and 
monotonous — the  never-ending  twist  of 
those  sand-ropes  to  leeward,  the  feathery 
biting  of  the  waves  at  the  angles  of  the 
wreck,  every  wave  like  the  wave  before, 
the  constantly  recurring  spectacle  of  the 
small,  gesticulating  man  coming  back  to 
sight  after  every  onslaught  of  the  surf 
and  shaking  himself  clear  of  the  water. 
If  ''Andy''  had  come  ashore  with  us,  then 
he  had  gone  aboard  again  with  the  stran- 
ger, for  I  could  see  that  he  was  below  in  the 
cabin  once  more.  The  man  continually 
shouted  into  the  companion,  and  now  and 
then  pointed  to  seaward.  He  was  point- 
ing once  when  a  swell  broke  over  him,  and 
the  rigid  hand  was  the  first  of  him  to  re- 
appear when  the  water  drew  away. 

I  believe  it  must  have  been  the  crest  of 
the  spring-tide — at  any  rate  it  was  a  gi- 
gantic wave  that  took  him  away,  I  don't 
know  where.     I  only  know  that  when  it 


fell  away  the  hulk  was  heeled  far  over  to 
starboard  and  the  decks,  what  there  was 
left  of  them,  quite  bare. 

It  may  have  been  a  minute,  it  may  have 
been  fifteen,  that  I  lay  there  in  a  sort  of 
daze  before  I  felt  my  father's  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

''Wat  you  doin'  here?"  he  asked 
roughly. 

'^I  been  onto  the  wreck,"  I  answered 
him. 

"Wen?" 

"Few  minutes  ago,"  I  whimpered. 

"He's  been  onto  the  wreck,  few  min- 
utes ago —  Oh,  my!"  And  then  he 
laughed  with  a  boisterous  show  of  mirth 
at  the  humor  of  the  tale  I  had  made  up. 
My  mother  did  the  same,  when  she  had 
gotten  over  the  emotion  of  discovering  me 
alive  and  safe.  We  came  upon  her  half- 
way back  across  the  Neck,  wringing  her 
hands. 

It  was  their  utter  lack  of  belief  that 
dried  up  the  story  of  that  day,  and  I  never 
told  it  to  any  one.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
that  no  one  ever  seemed  to  know  that  a 
man  had  been  lost — never  any  hue  and 
cry  of  distracted  relatives — not  so  much 
as  a  line  in  any  paper.  I  know  this  be- 
cause years  later  I  went  over  many  files  of 
them  in  many  cities. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  I 
never  realized  who  that  stranger  of  the 
fine  clothes  was  till  I  was  a  grown  man, 
and  many  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
that  place.  That  day  I  thumped  the 
cafe  table  with  such  a  bang  that  people  all 
about  stared  at  me. 

"Of  course — of  course — of  course  1^^ 
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Beneath  my  casement  window 

Pierrot  was  singing,  singing; 

I  heard  his  lute  the  whole  night  thro' 

Until  the  east  was  red. 

Alas,  alas,  Pierrot, 

I  had  no  rose  for  Hinging 

Save  one  that  drank  my  tears  for  dew 

Before  its  leaves  were  dead. 


I  found  it  in  the  darkness, 

I  kissed  it  once  and  threw  it, 

The  petals  scattered  over  him, 

His  song  was  turned  to  joy; 

And  he  will  never  know, 

(Alas,  the  one  who  knew  it!) 

The  rose  was  plucked  when  dusk  was  dim 

Beside  a  laughing  boy. 


THE    TRADE    OPPORTUNITY   OF   THE 
UNITED    STATES 

By    A.    Barton    Hepburn 


F  one  keeps  and  trains  a 
bulldog,  he  will  very  likely, 
at  some  time,  break  leash 
and  exercise  the  functions 
for  which  he  was  bred  and 
trained  and  fasten  his  teeth 
in  some  tempting  or  provoking  flesh,  be  the 
same  brute  or  human.  The  dogs  of  war, 
petted,  pampered,  nourished  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  with  ever-growing  numbers,  with 
ever-increasing  armaments,  the  pride,  the 
pomp  of  nations,  have  slipped  their  leashes 
and  engulfed  Europe  in  a  most  cruel  and 
destructive  war.  No  human  right  is  clam- 
oring for  vindication,  no  principle  inuring 
to  the  benefit  of  humanity  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  conflict,  but  rather  the  ig- 
noble ambitions  that  characterized  medi- 
aeval times  are  the  impelling  cause. 

Five  of  the  great  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  are  thus  involved,  and  straining 
every  resource — physical,  mental,  mate- 
rial— in  destroying  property  and  sac- 
rificing life.  The  moralist  may  easily 
speculate  upon  the  retrogression  in  civic 
morals,  public  and  private  virtue,  and 
Christian  character  which  is  likely  to  re- 
sult, but  I  am  asked  to  discuss  the  mate- 
rial aspects :  How  will  it  affect  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  United  States  and  the 
people  who  are  striving  now,  as  ever,  for 
the  three  great  desiderata — food,  clothing, 
shelter? 

The  exports  of  Germany  last  year  to- 
talled over  $2, 000,000,000,  and  the  exports 
of  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  over 
$500,000,000.  Only  to  a  limited  extent 
do  these  countries  export  raw  material; 
they  are  large  importers  of  raw  material, 
and  having  greatly  enhanced  its  value  by 
transforming  crude  into  finished  product, 
they  create  a  favorable  international  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  build  up  their  wealth  by 
selling  the  same  in  the  marts  of  the  world. 
The  greatly  superior  English  and  French 
navies,  while  protecting  their  own  com- 
merce, have  practically  driven  German 
and  Austrian  commerce  from  the  high 
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seas.  The  outside  world,  at  least  all  over- 
seas countries,  will  lose  these  nations  as 
purchasers  and  be  freed  from  their  com- 
petition in  all  over-seas  markets.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  grabbing  their  trade — 
their  trade  is  gone — but  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  world  heretofore  supplied  by 
them.  Who  shall  take  their  place  ?  Eng- 
land to  some  extent  may  gain  this  trade, 
but  with  every  energy  devoted  to  the  war, 
with  her  factories  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
m'en  called  to  the  colors,  her  position  is 
not  an  advantageous  one;  France,  the 
theatre  of  war,  is  less  favorably  situated 
than  England;  the  extent  to  which  Russia 
can  supplant  German  and  Austrian  trade 
is  negligible;  Italy,  so  far  neutral,  can 
compete  for  this  trade,  Spain  to  a  lesser 
extent;  and  Japan  will  make  a  great  effort 
to  grasp  and  retain  their  Oriental  trade. 

From  its  ocean-wide  distance  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  from  its  production  of  the 
fundamental  staples  that  enter  into  almost 
all  kinds  of  commercial  products,  from 
the  perfection  of  its  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery, from  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens, 
the  United  States  is  ideally  situated  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
gain  not  only  German  and  Austrian,  but 
French  and  English  trade  as  well,  since 
war  must  curtail  their  foreign  exports. 
In  order  to  avail  of  the  opportunity  we 
need  capital  and  we  need  ships.  At  one 
time  90  per  cent  of  our  foreign  commerce 
was  carried  in  our  own  bottoms,  under 
our  own  flag;  now  only  about  9  per  cent  is 
so  carried.  The  change  from  wooden  ves- 
sels to  steel,  and  from  canvas  to  steam  as 
motive  power,  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  loss  in  tonnage.  Our  forests  lost  their 
relative  importance  in  ship-building,  and 
England's  coal  and  highly  developed  iron 
industry  made  her  the  great  ship-building 
centre.  Why  did  not  Americans  buy  ships 
abroad  and  continue  the  shipping  indus- 
try? Prohibition  is  the  limit  of  protec- 
tion, and  for  more  than  a  century  Amer- 
ican registry  has  been  denied  to  foreign- 
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built  vessels.  Manifestly  this  is  an  in- 
stance where  protection  has  failed  to  main- 
tain or  develop  an  industry.  The  fact 
that  Americans  could  make  more  money 
on  land  also  served  to  keep  them  off  the  sea. 
By  compelling  Americans  to  buy  home- 
made vessels  they  were  compelled  perma- 
nently to  capitalize  their  fleet  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  more  than  their  foreign 
competitors.  This,  of  course,  kept  them 
off  the  seas,  and  as  a  result  we  have  not 
sufficient  merchant  marine  to  act  as 
tenders  to  our  navy  in  case  of  war;  as  a 
consequence  our  war-ships  in  case  of  war 
would  be  compelled  to  seek  and  to  hover 
about  our  own  coasts,  where  fuel  and  sup- 
plies would  be  available.  The  vessels  of 
all  combatants  in  the  present  war  are  sub- 
ject to  varying  risks  of  capture.  Our 
flag,  being  neutral,  is  immune;  but,  alas! 
we  have  no  adequate  merchant  marine  to 
embrace  this  wonderful  opportunity  to 
advance  our  commerce.  Crucial  condi- 
tions have  opened  the  eyes  of  Congress, 
and  a  recent  law  permits  American  regis- 
try to  foreign-built  vessels  to  be  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  All  nations  naturally 
protect  their  domestic  commerce;  but 
there  are  labor  employment  restrictions 
as  to  American  crews  which  render  com- 
petition with  other  flags  practically  impos- 
sible. Realizing  this,  Congress  provided 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  some  of 
these  requirements  and  the  President  by 
proclamation  has  made  the  suspension 
operative. 

Building  up  a  fleet  is  not  a  temporary 
matter,  and  merchants  naturally  hesitate 
to  buy  and  operate  vessels  under  condi- 
tions that  may  in  the  near  future  change 
very  much  to  their  disadvantage.  The 
coming  of  this  commercial  bridegroom 
finds  us  in  the  condition  of  the  unwise 
virgin. 

Every  national  bank  heretofore  has 
been  compelled  to  do  business  only  at 
the  one  place  named  in  its  charter;  no 
branches  permitted,  no  agencies  at  home 
or  abroad  allowed.  That  is  changed  by 
the  new  banking  law  about  to  go  into  ef- 
fect. Again  we  are  unprepared,  and  for  the 
present  must  meet  the  same  conditions  as 
heretofore,  namely,  our  goods  must  seek 
foreign  markets  under  the  flags  of  our 
competitors;  the  transactions  must  be 
financed,  wherever  transactions  are  con- 


summated abroad,  by  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  our  rivals.  The  purchase  of 
raw  material,  its  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation abroad,  sale  upon  the  usual  time 
credit  which  obtains  in  the  country,  and 
the  purchase  and  remittance  of  exchange, 
against  the  return  flow  of  trade,  with 
which  to  make  payment,  involve  a  long 
period  of  time — from  nine  to  twenty-four 
months — and  involve  much  capital.  A 
half  century  ago  the  banks  of  continental 
Europe  were  largely  owned  by  the  fac- 
tories, and  banking,  manufacturing,  and 
merchandising  were  closely  interwoven. 
Independent  banking  is  very  modern; 
Germany,  with  its  central  bank  and  highly 
mobilized  capital,  is  in  better  shape  to  do 
a  large  foreign  business  than  any  other 
nation;  it  has  colonists,  if  not  colonies,  all 
over  the  world,  who  begin  by  sweeping 
out  the  establishment  and  end  by  own- 
ing it.  The  Germans  are  the  sturdiest, 
strongest  people,  and  competition  with 
them  on  our  part  would  be  almost  hope- 
less; but  they  are  not  competing.  Their 
customers,  looking  for  a  supply,  will  meet 
us  half-way,  and  there  is  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity, notwithstanding  our  handicaps,  to 
enter  in  a  large  way  into  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  increase  and  render  steady  and 
more  uniform  the  business  of  merchant 
and  factory,  and  steady  and  make  more 
uniform  and  continuous  the  employment 
of  labor.  Uniform  and  dependable  con- 
ditions for  business  and  labor  are,  above 
all  things,  most  to  be  desired. 

What  may  be  accomplished  depends 
largely  upon  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
titanic  character  of  the  combatants  in- 
sures a  long  war,  if  it  is  to  be  a  fight  to  a 
finish.  If  the  war  shall  prove  that  large 
armaments  and  myriads  of  soldiers  do  not 
guarantee  victory,  it  may  result  in  disar- 
mament and  prove  a  boon  to  mankind, 
however  dearly  bought.  The  man  in  the 
gutter  serves  to  point  a  temperance  argu- 
ment quite  as  effectively  as  the  pure  and 
upright,  and  when  the  carnage  and  broken 
lives,  broken  hearts,  and  broken  homes  re- 
sulting from  this  war  are  garnered  and  set 
forth  in  history,  it  would  seem  that  the 
dread  arraignment  must  insure  arbitra- 
tion in  a  court  of  the  nations  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  in  the  future. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  the  shock 
of  war  is  the  suspension  of  credit.     Since 
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over  90  per  cent  of  business  is  consum- 
mated by  means  of  credit,  the  suspen- 
sion of  credit  means  business  paralysis, 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Even  before 
the  war  commenced  the  two  great  credit- 
or nations,  banker  nations,  England  and 
France,  decreed  a  moratorium.  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  law  the  first  section  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

I.  His  Majesty  may  by  proclamation  authorize 
the  postponement  of  the  payment  of  any  bill  of 
exchange,  or  of  any  negotiable  instrument,  or  any 
other  payment  in  pursuance  of  any  contract,  to 
such  extent,  for  such  time,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  or  other  provisions  as  may  be  specified 
in  the  proclamation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  thirty 
days'  extension  of  payment  was  decreed 
upon  certain  specified  obligations. 

In  pursuance  of  similar  authority  the 
President  of  France  decreed: 

Article  I.  The  periods  during  which  protests 
and  the  other  acts  intended  to  preserve  the  rights 
for  all  negotiable  instruments  signed  before  the 
ist  of  August,  1914,  and  which  fell  due  since  that 
date,  or  which  will  fall  due  before  the  15th  of 
August,  1914,  are  extended  for  thirty  clear  days. 
The  same  extension  of  thirty  clear  days  is  ac- 
corded to  negotiable  instruments  which  are  be- 
coming due  before  the  15th  of  August,  1914. 

Americans  abroad  were  unable  to  get 
money  upon  the  usual  instruments  of 
credit  with  which  travellers  provide  them- 
selves, and  suffered  great  hardships. 
Credit  was  withdrawn  from  American 
commerce,  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  a  time  was  abso- 
lutely closed,  exchange  was  demoralized, 
exchanges  in  Europe  were  closed,  and  the 
New  York  stock  market  was  availed  of  to 
sell  anything  and  everything  that  would 
create  a  credit  with  which  to  get  gold  for 
export.  Many  people  failed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  owing  to  this  par- 
alysis of  business  and  the  resulting  depre- 
ciation in  prices. 

To  stop  this  flood  of  European  securi- 
ties, some  of  which,  like  Canadian  Pacific, 
were  listed  on  the  New  York  exchange 
but  were  not  United  States  properties,  to 
protect  prices  and  prevent  failures,  and 
also  to  protect  our  gold,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change was  closed.  In  order  still  further 
to  protect  our  gold,  the  clearing-houses  of 
the  principal  cities  were  placed  upon  a 
credit  basis,  settling  their  debit  balances 


in  clearing-house  certificates  instead  of 
gold.  Many  people  individually  and  all 
collectively  suffered  great  loss  because  of 
this  general  business  demoralization. 

In  the  lorig  run  and  in  the  last  analy- 
sis this  war  will  prove  to  be  a  damage  to 
the  United  States,  although  there  will 
be  many  compensations.  Europe,  espe- 
cially England,  has  been  the  great  reser- 
voir from  which  we  have  drawn  funds 
to  finance  our  various  enterprises.  The 
amount  of  our  investments  held  abroad  is 
variouslyestimatedatfrom  $3 ,000,000,000 
to  $6,000,000,000.  We  have  already  con- 
tributed toward  financing  this  war  by  buy- 
ing back  our  securities  and  sending  to 
Europe  over  $100,000,000  in  gold.  Wc 
may  not  loan  directly  to  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments engaged,  but  we  will  buy  Amer- 
ican securities  sent  back  to  us  and  the  sell- 
ers will  invest  the  funds  realized  in  their 
government  securities,  and  thus  indirectly 
we  are  financing  the  war.  Why  need  we 
buy  these  securities  held  abroad  ?  By  far 
the  larger  portion  we  need  not  and  will  not 
buy,  but  our  choicest  bonds,  such  as  are 
authorized  and  held  by  our  investment  in- 
stitutions, must  be  protected,  the  price 
must  be  reasonably  maintained;  other- 
wise the  great  depreciation  in  value  would 
render  these  institutions  insolvent;  their 
assets  at  market  value  would  be  less  tha;n 
their  deposit  liability;  with  no  contrib- 
utory fault  on  their  part,  but  owing  to  this 
wholly  unprecedented  condition,  most  un- 
just condition,  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  buy  our  listed 
securities  in  order  to  protect  our  savings- 
banks  and  other  home  institutions. 

For  the  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  which  we  may  export  the 
country  will  receive  a  high  price,  about 
$1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  growers  and 
holdersof  wheat  will  profit;  but  how  about 
the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  bushels 
consumed  by  our  own  people? — they  too 
will  be  compelled  to  pay  this  very  high 
price. 

War  is  very  destructive  of  horse-flesh, 
and  those  who  raise  horses  and  mules  will 
realize  a  large  advance  from  the  increased 
demand.  Our  farmers  and  planters,  all 
who  require  these  animals,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  high  prices  as  well. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  item  in  creating 
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our  international  trade  balance;  Germany  the  others.     Aniline  dyes  are  made  from 

last  year  took  from  us  about  1,900,000  coal-tar,  the  residuum  after  manufactur- 

bales.     She  will  take  none  this  year,  and  ing  gas.    Why  may  not  this  whole  indus- 

other  nations  may  take  reduced  amounts,  try  be  permanently  transferred  to  the 

The  lessened  demand  results  in  a  much  re-  United  States,  as  the  result  of  Germany's 

duced  price,  and  raw  cotton  will  be  a  less  isolation  ? 

potent  factor  in  paying  our  debts  abroad.  The  coarse  cotton  goods  that  consti- 
But  in  supplying  the  foreign  demand  tute  the  clothing  of  both  sexes  in  tropical 
for  cotton  goods,  which  will  be  greatly  countries  have  been  largely  furnished  by 
increased,  our  own  mills  will  require  for  Germany.  These  goods  are  coarse  in  ma- 
manufacturing  purposes  a  largely  in-  terial  and  meretricious  in  coloring,  and 
creased  number  of  bales.  Instead  of  send-  can  easily  be  supplied  by  America.  When 
ing  cotton  in  bales  we  will  send  it  as  fin-  travelling  in  Mexico,  four  years  ago,  I  en- 
ished  product,  greatly  increased  in  value,  countered  a  German  who  was  photograph- 
and  thus  it  may  be  a  still  greater  factor  in  ing  the  people  in  their  various  costumes, 
creating  a  trade  balance  favorable  to  this  and  then  coloring  the  photographs  so  as 
country  and  at  the  same  time  give  busi-  to  reproduce,  color  effect  and  all,  just 
ness  to  our  cotton-mills  and  employment  what  the  people  were  wearing.  He  was 
to  labor.  appointed  by  the  German  Government, 

Burlap  bags,  made  from  jute,  used  for  but  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  and  his 

sacking  raw  sugar,  fertilizer,  and  kindred  task  was  to  let  his  employers  know  just 

purposes,  are  not  obtainable,  and  already  what  the  people  wanted,  in  order  that 

orders  are  being  given  for  coarse  cotton  they  might  consult  their  tastes  and  the 

bags  to  take  their  place.     The  lower  the  more  easily  sell  their  goods.     If  America 

price  of  cotton  the  more  extended  will  be  is  to  supply  the  foreigners  with  goods, 

its  use,  and  increased  demand  will  tend  to  America  must  study  the  idiosyncrasies 

restore  price  equilibrium.  and  cater  to  the  taste  of  foreigners  a  la 

The  best  linen  comes  from  Ireland,  German, 

though  by  far  the  greater  part  from  Ger-  The  Germans  handle  the  major  part  of 

many  ($22,000,000  last  year).     We  must  the  shelf  hardware  in  all  the  lesser  com- 

substitute    cotton.     Under    the    circum-  mercial  countries.     Their  knives  are  not 

stances  people  may  wonder  why  we  do  not  so  good  as  the  English,  but  very  good  and 

manufacture  linen  from  the  thousands  of  cheaper,  and  they  make  what  each  coun- 

acres  of  flax  straw  in  the  West,  instead  of  try  wants.     That  surely  is  a  field  America 

burning    such    straw.     The    field    straw  can  occupy. 

from  crops  raised  for  the  flax  seed  is  brit-  We  buy  more  coffee  and  rubber  from 
tie,  lacks  fibre,  and  would  make  only  the  Brazil  than  any  other  nation,  and  settle 
coarsest  fabric.  Linen  is  made  only  from  for  the  same  through  London ;  we  ought  to 
flax  carefully  grown  and  harvested  for  settle  directly  with  Rio  Janeiro  and  ought 
that  specific  purpose.  We  imported  $2,-  to  pay  mostly  in  goods,  instead  of  paying 
000,000  worth  of  handkerchiefs  last  year;  mostly  in  cash.  South  America  offers  us 
we  can  supply  that  need  at  home.  We  a  most  inviting  field,  rich  in  splendid  pos- 
imported  $7,500,000  worth  of  toys  and  sibilities.  A  careful  study  of  local  con- 
dolls,  mostly  from  Germany;  already  our  ditions  is  necessary,  the  long  credits  which 
dealers  are  negotiating  with  Japan  for  hoi-  they  require  must  be  patiently  watched 
iday  and  Easter  toys.  What  machines  and  guarded;  German  painstaking  thor- 
can  produce  we  can  produce  in  competi-  oughness  and  persistence  are  needed,  and 
tion  with  the  world,  but  where  manual  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy  whatever 
labor  is  required  we  must  go  where  labor  they  have  to  sell, 
is  cheap.  In  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 

Basic  chemicals  come  from  Germany,  ments  we  lead  the  world;  in  all  forms  of 
because  Germany  makes  them  better  and  mining  machinery  our  primacy  is  con- 
more  cheaply.  They  can  and  should  be  ceded.  There  is  no  need  to  particularize, 
made  here.  Over  $20,000,000  of  dye-  our  consular  reports  are  most  valuable, 
stuffs  were  imported  last  year;  all  aniline  and  the  customs  reports  of  each  country 
dyes  come  from  Germany,  and  most  of  show  what  goods  they  import  and  from 
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what  countries  they  are  received.  An 
opening  once  made  and  one  Une  of  trade 
estabUshed,  other  lines  will  follow  nat- 
urally and  quickly. 

We  have  no  walls  to  breach,  no  citadel 
to  reduce;  the  portcullis  is  up,  the  draw- 
bridge down,  and  we  are  smilingly  invited 
to  enter.  Enter  we  must  and  at  once, 
lest  others  precede.  Every  merchant 
owes  it  to  his  country  as  well  as  himself  to 
accept  this  opportunity  so  fortuitously 
given  us. 

We  are  still  a  debtor  nation;  we  owe 
billions  abroad,  but  we  are  being  com- 
pelled to  reduce  our  indebtedness  by  the 
present  necessities  of  our  creditors.  When 
the  w^ar  is  over  it  will  take  the  nations  in- 
volved long  years  to  recover  from  the  de- 
struction and  waste,  long  years  before 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  invest  in  other 
nations  as  freely  as  they  have  invested 
with  us.  This  will  make  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  latent  resources.  The  indus- 
trial crime  of  this  generation  consists  in 
trying  to  convert  all  forms  of  real  estate, 
especially  mineral  lands  containing  the 
precious  and  cruder  metals,  into  person- 
al property  by  means  of  the  fiction  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  anticipating  the  future 
in  amount  of  capitalization  and  selling 
the  same  to  an  optimistic  public.  The  cur- 
tailment of  our  borrowing  ability  abroad 
will  curtail  this  reckless  exploitation,  in 
the  present,  of  what  really  belongs  to  the 
future. 

An  able-bodied  laboring  man  is  an  asset, 
an  income-producing  asset,  equal  to  his 
gross  earnings  for  the  year.  Take  12,- 
000.000  or  15,000,000  such  men — and  only 
the  strongest  and  best  are  accepted  as  sol- 
diers— from  the  assets  of  the  nations,  put 
them  into  the  liability  column,  lose  what 
they  might  have  earned,  and  in  addition 
support  them,  not  in  idleness  but  in  de- 
struction, their  every  energy  devoted  to 
destroying  life  and  property,  and  this  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  material  cost  of  the 
war. 

Regard  also  the  effect  upon  the  human 


race.  The  killing  and  maiming  of  all  these 
able-bodied  men,  the  physical  perfection  of 
the  nations  involved,  negatives  the  law  of 
natural  selection.  It  leaves  the  coming 
generations  to  be  propagated,  largely,  by 
the  old  and  the  very  young  and  the 
maimed,  and  the  deleterious  effect  will  be 
pronounced.  The  destruction  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  virile  French  manhood  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  w^ars  found  marked 
expression  in  the  physical  inferiority  of 
the  succeedingFrenchmenfor  many  years. 
The  unparalleled  carnage  and  wounding 
and  killing  of  the  present  war  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  coming  generation  in  the 
countries  where  these  losses  occur,  and 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  primal  costs 
of  the  war.  The  females  of  the  world, 
already  numerically  greater  than  the 
males,  will  be  preponderant  in  still  greater 
degree. 

The  great,  rich,  powerful  nations  are 
crippling  themselves  and  crippling  each 
other,  and  impairing  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  and  dominate  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  as  in  the  past.  The 
circumstance  of  this  most  deplorable  war 
tends  to  force  upon  us  the  boon  of  becom- 
ing the  greatest  of  creditor  nations.  This 
is  our  opportunity  and  the  compensation 
which  may  offset  all  the  losses  which  the 
w^ar  entails  upon  us.  How  easily  this  may 
be  accomplished,  with  responsive  energy 
and  wholesome  economy  on  our  part ! 
Should  each  one  of  our  20,000,000  fam- 
ilies economize  an  average  amount  of  $50 
per  year  it  would  amount  to  $1,000,000,- 
000,  a  handsome  contribution  toward  the 
payment  of  what  we  ow^e  abroad,  and  a 
splendid  fund  with  w^hich  to  finance  home 
enterprise  or  invest  with  other  nations. 
It  is  the  nation  as  well  as  the  individual 
that  saves  that  becomesfinanciallystrong. 
Wise  economy  and  prudent  commercial 
enterprise  will  easily  make  us  a  creditor 
nation,  give  us  a  commanding  position  in 
commerce  and  finance,  insure  business  for 
our  industries, employment  for  our  people, 
and  prosperity  for  all. 


THE     DRUM 
By  E.  Sutton 

Illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams 

There's  a  rhythm  down  the  road  where  the  elms  overarch 

Of  the  drum,  of  the  drum, 
There's  a  glint  through  the  green,  there's  a  column  on  the  march, 

Here  they  come,  here  they  come. 
To  the  fiat  resounding  clank  they  are  tramping  rank  on  rank, 
And  the  bayonet  flashes  ripple  from  the  flank  to  the  flank. 

"I  am  rhythm,  marching  rhythm,"  says  the  drum. 
No  aid  am  I  desiring  of  the  loud  brazen  choiring, 
Of  bugle  or  of  trumpet  the  lilt  and  the  lyring, 
I'm  the  slow  dogged  rhythm,  unending,  untiring, 

"I  am  rhythm,  marching  rhythm,"  says  the  drum. 
"I  am  rhythm,  dogged  rhythm,  and  the  plodders  feel  me  with  'em. 
"I'm  the  two  miles  an  hour  that  is  empire,  that  is  power, 
"I'm  the  slow  resistless  crawl  in  the  dust-cloud's  choking  pall, 
"I'm  the  marching  days  that  run  from  the  dawn  to  set  of  sun, 
"I'm  the  rifle  and  the  kit  and  the  dragging  weight  of  it, 
"I'm  the  jaws  grimly  set  and  the  faces  dripping  sweat, 
"I'm  the  how,  why,  and  when,  the  Almighty  made  for  men," 
Says  the  rhythm,  marching  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
Did  you  call  my  song  '  barbaric '  ?     Did  you  mutter,  '  out  of  date '  ? 
When  you  hear  me  with  the  foemen  then  your  cry  will  come  too  late. 
Here  are  hearts  a-beating  for  you,  to  my  pulsing  as  I  come, 
"To  the  rhythm,  tramping  rhythm, 
"To  the  rhythm,  dogged  rhythm, 
"To  the  dogged  tramping  rhythm 
"Of  the  drum!" 
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There's  a  clashing  snarling  rhythm  down  the  valley  broad  and  ample 

Of  the  drum,  kettledrum, 
There's  a  low  swelling  rumor  that  is  cavalry  a-trample, 

Here  they  come,  here  they  come, 
To  the  brassy  crash  and  wrangle,  to  the  horseman's  clink  and  jangle. 
And  the  restive  legs  beneath  'em  all  a-welter  and  a-tangle. 
"I  am  rhythm,  dancing  rhythm,"  says  the  drum. 
"White  and  sorrel,  roan  and  dapple,  hocks  as  shiny  as  an  apple, 
"Don't  they  make  a  splendid  showing,  ears  a-pricking,  tails  a-blowing? 
"Good  boys — bless  'em — well  they're  knowing  all  my  tricks  to  set  'cm  going 
"To  my  rhythm,  dancing  rhythm!"  says  the  drum. 
"I  am  rhythm,  clashing  rhythm,  and  the  horses  feel  me  with  'em. 
"I'm  the  foray  and  the  raid,  I'm  the  glancing  sabre-blade. 
"Now  I'm  here,  now  I'm  there,  flashing  on  the  unaware. 
"How  I  scout  before  the  ranks,  how  I  cloud  along  the  flanks, 
"How  the  highway  smokes  behind  me  let  the  faint  stars  tell  that  find  me 
"All  night  through,  all  night  through,  when  the  bridles  drip  with  dew. 
"I'm  the  labor,  toil,  and  pain,  I'm  the  loss  that  shall  be  gain," 
Says  the  rhythm,  clashing  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"Did  you  speak  of  *  useless  slaughter'?     Did  you  murmur  'Christian  love'? 
"Pray  that  such  as  these  before  you  when  the  war-cloud  bursts  above, 
"With  the  bridle  on  the  pommel  meet  the  foemen  as  they  come, 
"To  the  rhythm,  dashing  rhythm, 
"To  the  rhythm,  crashing  rhythm, 
"To  the  crashing  dashing  rhythm 
"Of  the  drum!" 
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There's  an  echo  shakes  the  valley  o'er  the  rhythm  deep  and  slow 

Of  the  drum,  of  the  drum, 
'Tis  the  Runs,  the  guns  a-rolling  on  the  bridges  down  below, 

Here  they  come,  here  they  come. 
Hark  the  felloes  grind  and  lumber  through  the  shadows  gray  and  umber,   - 
And  the  triple  spans  a-panting  up  the  slope  the  stones  encumber, 

With  the  rhythm,  distant  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
'"Tis  the  long  Shapes  of  Fear  that  the  moonlight  silvers  here, 
''And  the  jolting  limber's  weighted  with  the  silent  cannoneer, 
"  'Tis  the  Pipes  of  Peace  are  passing,  O  ye  people,  give  an  ear!" 
Says  the  rhythm,  iron  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"1'hey  are  rhythm,  thunder  rhythm,  and  they  do  not  need  me  with  'cm, 
"That  can  overtone  my  choir  like  the  bourdon  from  the  spire. 
" yivant-garde  am  I  to  these  Lords  of  dreadful  revelries, 
"Iron  Cyclops  with  an  eye  to  confound  the  earth  and  sky. 
"Love  and  Fear,  Love  and  Fear,  neither  one  but  both  revere, 
"And  whatever  grace  ye  deal  let  it  be  from  courts  of  steel, 
"Set  the  guns'  emplacement  then  to  expound  the  Law  to  men," 
Says  the  rhythm,  iron  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"O  ye  coiners,  sentence-joiners,  in  a  fatted,  tradesman's  land, 
"Here's  evangel  Pentecostal  that  all  nations  understand, 
"When  they  speak  before  the  battle  fools  and  theories  are  dumi)!" 
God  be  with  'em,  and  the  rhythm, 
And  the  rhythm,  iron  rhythm, 
And  the  rolling  thunder  rhythm 
Of  the  drum! 
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There's  a  rhythm  still  and  toneless  with  the  wind  amid  the  green, 

Of  the  drum,  muffled  drum, 
And  there's  arms  reversed  and  something  'neath  a  flag  that  goes  between, 

As  they  come,  as  they  come. 
^'Just  a  soldier,  nothing  more,  such  as  all  the  ages  bore 
"And  as  time  and  tide  shall  bear  them  till  the  sun  be  sere  and  hoar," 

Says  the  rhythm,  muffled  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"No  more  am  I  requiring  of  the  keen  brazen  lyring 
"Than  'taps'  from  the  bugle — some  shots  for  the  firing. 
"Hats  off;  stand  aside;  it  is  all  I'm  desiring," 

Says  the  rhythm,  muffled  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"I  am  rhythm,  muffled  rhythm;  long  and  deep  farewell  go  with  him, 
"Hands  that  bore  their  portion  through  tasks  our  nature  needs  must  do, 
"Feet  that  stepped  the  ancient  rhyme  of  the  battle-march  of  Time. 
"Blood  or  tribute,  steel  or  gold,  still  V(B  Vlctis  as  of  old, 
"Stern  and  curt  the  message  runs  taught  to  sons  and  sons  of  sons. 
^' Chair  a  canon,  would  you  call?     What  else  are  we,  one  and  all? 
"Write  it  thus  to  close  his  span:  ''Here  there  lies  a  fighting  man,'" 
Says  the  rhythm,  muffled  rhythm,  of  the  drum. 
"O  ye  farms  upon  the  hillside  and  ye  cities  by  the  sea, 
"With  the  laughter  of  young  mothers  and  the  babes  about  the  knee, 
"  'Tis  a  heart  that  once  beat  for  you  that  is  passing,  still  and  dumb, 
"To  the  rhythm,  muffled  rhythm, 
"To  the  rhythm,  solemn  rhythm, 
"To  the  slow  and  muffled  rhythm 
"Of  the  drum!" 
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T  was  absurd  to  think  of 
marrying  a  beggar.  Joan 
Havard  admitted  that. 
She  agreed  on  that  point 
entirely  with  daddy;  but 
even  if  a  beggar — a  nice 
beggar — marries,  there  may  be  a  future  for 
him.  Daddy  said  not.  But,  if  he  happens 
to  have  a  great  talent  for  research  work — 
in  history,  for  example — and  if  he  expects 
to  get  his  Ph.D.  in  a  reasonable  time, 
and  if  the  university  then  should  pay 
him  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  instruc- 
tor  

"That's  just  what  makes  him  a  beg- 
gar," said  Mr.  John  Havard  firmly,  while 
his  daughter  filled  his  coffee-cup  a  second 
time.  They  were  in  Mr.  Havard's  com- 
fortable house  in  Westerville,  before  a 
grate  fire,  and  there  were  early  daffodils 
on  the  table. 

''A  college  professor  must  remain  in 
our  times  a  beggar  all  his  life,  unless  he 
marries  a  rich  girl,  or  unless  his  'research 
work' — which  you  are  always  talking 
about — happens  to  be  in  practical  science 
of  some  kind.  If  I  hadn't  been  able  to 
hire  a  college  professor  in  chemistry,  I 
should  never  have  invented  'Wisteria' 
soap.  We  were  poor,  I  admit,  but  your 
mother  drove  in  her  own  motor-car  before 
she  died." 

"That  didn't  make  her  happy,"  said 
Joan,  with  a  touch  of  petulance  in  her 
voice,  though  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"It  made  me  happy!"  said  her  father; 
"it  makes  me  happier  to  think  of  it." 

Joan's  gray  eyes,  a  little  short-sighted, 
fixed  themselves  appealingly  on  her  fa- 
ther's face. 

"I  have  my  weaknesses — all  self-made 
men  have,  I  suppose,"  continued  Mr. 
Havard,  looking  through  the  windows 
giving  on  a  large  lawn  dotted  with  the 
early  crocus.  "And  one  of  them  is  that 
I'd  like  you  to  know  people.  Your  moth- 
er and  I  were  content  to  be  'plain,'  as 


they  used  to  say  in  her  part  of  the  South, 
and  it's  only  since  you've  grown  up  that 
the  returns  from  'Wisteria'  soap — 
mauve  and  silver  wrapper,  none  other 
genuine! — have  come  in  and  made  me 
rich.  It's  too  late  to  send  you  to  a  fin- 
ishing school,  where  you'd  meet  swells. 
That's  the  usual  way  for  people  in  our 
class,  I  believe,  and  when  you  developed 
a  voice  I  made  up  my  mind  that  your 
time  had  come.  Your  mother  always 
cared  a  lot  about  people,  but  she  kept  her- 
self aloof.  'If  I  can't  know  the  people  I 
read  about  in  the  society  page,  home's 
good  enough  for  me,'  she  often  said. 
And  it  was;  but  I  knew  what  her  am- 
bitions were,  and  I'm  going  to  carry  them 
out,  if  money  and  your  voice  can  do  it. 
Dion  Fitz  Gerald  can't  help  you — he'd  be 
quite  a  drag.  When  WoUach  was  making 
my  researches  for  a  new  soap  I  saw  a  lot 
of  these  professors  in  his  laboratory.  I 
heard  them  talk.  Learning's  no  good 
with  pants  frayed  at  the  bottom,  Joan! 
I'm  a  pretty  strong  man  for  my  age,  but 
when  I  do  leave  this  world  there  won't  be 
a  cent  for  any  girl  of  mine  that  marries  a 
man  that  wears  frayed  pants!" 

It  is  too  bad  that  in  moments  of  high 
tragedy — it  was  a  moment  of  high  trag- 
edy for  Joan — that  the  cues  should  often 
be  so  vulgar.  Joan  was  about  to  protest 
that  Dion  Fitz  Gerald  should  never  wear 
frayed  "pants"  while  she  lived,  but  she 
saw  that  it  would  do  no  good;  she  gave 
her  father  some  honey. 

"But  Dion  is  good  and  sensible " 

"Yes,"  sarcastically,  "a  research  work- 
er. Highbrow !  With  an  Irish  father  and 
mother  who'd  turn  in  their  graves  to 
hear  him  read  'Dooley'  in  an  eastern- 
shore  Maryland  accent!  He  can't  see  a 
joke." 

"  Daddy,  he  can't  help  not  being  Irish," 
Joan  murmured.  "You're  only  Irish  on 
one  side,  and  Dion  doesn't  always  laugh 
at  your  jokes  because  he's  preoccupied." 
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"Oh,  come,  Fitz  Gerald  is  good-looking. 
His  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  might  catch 
any  girl's  fancy.  I'm  not  blaming  you. 
But  his  looks  don't  show  what  he  is.  He 
looks  Irish  and  twinkling,  but  he  has  no 
sense  of  humor  and"  he's  bound  to  be  a 
beggar." 

After  dinner  that  evening  Joan  re- 
ceived a  little  box  containing  a  few  early 
violets  and  many  anemones,  with  a  note, 
announcing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dion  Fitz 
Gerald  that  he  had  been  appointed 
teacher  of  French  in  the  Maria  Pound 
School,  in  Montcalm,  a  delightful  suburb 
near  one  of  the  Oranges.  "  Uncle  Badger 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  this  select  school," 
wrote  the  research  worker.  "I  am  to 
teach  French — they  really  had  to  give  me 
something — as  he  endowed  the  Hall  of 
Domestic  Sciences,  and,  you  know,  I  was 
in  Paris  for  six  months." 

That  evening  her  father  made  his  ulti- 
matum. First,  his  daughter  should  not, 
with  his  consent,  marry  a  pauper;  sec- 
ond, if  she  married,  in  spite  of  him,  a  dull, 
stupid  creature,  who  had  not  even  the 
wit  of  his  race,  she  might  go:  so  Joan 
went  off  and  married  Dion  Fitz  Gerald. 

In  Paris  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz  Gerald  did 
not  find  the  simple  life  as  easy  as  they 
imagined.  "Oh,  my  dear,"  one  of  their 
friends  had  said,  "you'll  spend  absolutely 
nothing  in  France.  You  can  live  on  al- 
most anything.  I  had  the  most  delicious 
omelet  with  a  dandelion  salad  at  Dieppe 
for  a  franc  or  two.  People  in  France  eat 
things  we  couldn't  think  of  eating  here — 
their  cooking  is  so  good."  Pleasant 
words  like  these  from  ladies  who  had 
lived  several  weeks  in  France  helped  to 
convince  Dion  Fitz  Gerald  and  his  wife 
Joan  that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing 
in  taking  an  apartment  au  quatrieme  in 
Paris,  in  order  to  complete  and  elaborate 
the  thesis  which  had  been  part  of  Dion's 
work  for  his  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

Joan  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  too, 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  let  herself  be  ab- 
sorbed entirely  in  her  husband's  work. 
It  interested  her,  and  she  could  relieve 
Dion  of  a  great  deal  of  drudgery.  There 
were  certain  questions  about  Beaumar- 
chais  that  could  only  be  cleared  up  in 
Paris.  And  these,  concerning  Beaumar- 
chais,  were  of  real  importance  in  the  round- 


ing out  of  "The  Origins  of  the  Sympathy 
for  the  American  Revolution  in  France." 
This  was  to  be  the  name  of  Dion's  book. 
Mr.  Havard,  Joan's  father,  though  he 
would  have  described  himself  as  a  "lov- 
ing dad,"  considered  that  his  responsibil- 
ity for  his  daughter  ended  when  she 
married.  He  turned  over  her  mother's 
fortune  to  Joan — it  consisted  of  shares  in 
an  old  silver  mine.  These  shares,  which 
had  fluctuated  in  value,  were  supposed 
to  yield  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
There  had  occurred  a  sudden  "boom." 
Up  to  a  month  before  Joan's  marriage  they 
had  yielded  almost  nothing.  There  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  "boom"  would 
last,  and  it  did  not.  Just  after  the  Fitz 
Geralds  had  settled  in  Paris  the  stock  be- 
gan to  yield  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  It 
was  "the  bears,"  Mr.  Havard  wrote,  who 
had  done  this.  All  Dion's  knowledge  of 
Wall  Street  was  summed  up  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Wall  Street  bears  were  much 
more  inhuman  than  Elijah's  ravens. 
Nevertheless,  Paris  in  the  spring  was  de- 
lightful— ^Joan  said  that  "delicious"  was 
the  real  word.  In  her  zeal  for  research  she 
had  even  devoured  the  verses  of  the  fa- 
mous Gouverneur  Morris,  who  came  into 
the  thesis,  and  even  had  an  hour  of  tri- 
umph when  she  discovered  some  hitherto 
unknown  verses  of  that  clever  diploma- 
tist. Dion  made  a  precious  note  of  them. 
The  question  of  the  suicide  of  Beaumar- 
chais  was  under  the  microscope  of  the  re- 
search workers,  when  the  bears  in  Wall 
Street  made  a  new  sortie  from  their  lairs, 
and  Joan's  income  was  much  curtailed, 
so  much  that  she  had  to  give  up  her  work 
in  the  libraries.  Their  servant  having 
been  dismissed,  she  remained  at  home,  in 
order  that  Dion  might  have  his  breakfast 
and  dinner.  Their  little  apartment  was 
in  the  old  quarter  of  the  city  not  far  from 
the  house  of  the  Due  de  Rohan — Dion 
never  passed  it  without  wondering  what 
documents  might  be  concealed  there.  He 
was  a  research  worker — pure  and  simple. 

"Life  does  seem  strange,"  Joan  said 
one  day  as  they  were  walking  under  the 
blowing  chestnut-trees.  "To  me  par- 
ticularly."   He  laughed,  and  she  laughed. 

"  Would  you  call  that  exactly  original?  " 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  drinking  in  the 
light  and  softness  of  the  spring  day — it 
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was  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  and  every- 
body was  out — '' everything  that's  old  is 
new;  death  is  new  to  the  person  that  dies 
for  the  first  time." 

"I  ought  to  have  said  that!" 

''But  you  can't  be  Irish!" 

"It's  a  holiday,"  he  said,  curling  the 
brim  of  his  ancient  Panama  hat  with 
a  jaunty  air.  "We'll  go  to  Versailles  and 
reconstruct.  We'll  find  out  just  where 
Marie  Antoinette  faced  the  mob  with  the 
dauphin  in  her  arms." 

"Lovely!" 

As  they  walked  toward  the  tram  Joan 
continued  to  talk,  while  Dion  watched  her 
with  admiration.  She  was  as  trim  and 
chic  as  ever,  and  her  resources  and  taste 
for  being  in  the  prevailing  style  had  been 
improved  by  Paris. 

"Life  is  strange!  We  want  so  little; 
just  a  'sufficiency,'  as  Saint  Paul  says, 
just  enough  to  be  together  and  do  the 
work  we  like — and  we  can't  have  it!  We 
really  do  not  want  a  motor-car,  Dion!" 

"Not  unless  you  hunger  for  the  motor- 
car you  left  at  home " 

"And  the  singing  lessons  with  Madame 
Barillini,  and  the  flat  fields  and  the 
trees  with  no  branches,  in  the  hard  sun- 
light, and  the  sparse  buttercups  trying  to 
struggle  through  the  factory  refuse  on  the 
lots!  No,  indeed,  Dion!  But  we  must 
do  something.  Father  writes  that  the 
bears  are  at  my  money  again,  and  he  is 
rather  disappointed  in  us.  You  haven't 
secured  your  instructorship " 

"But  I  shall  next  year,"  said  Dion 
eagerly.  "He  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
the  man  who  left  the  money  for  the  His- 
torical Building  stipulated  that  it  all 
should  go  into  stone  and  cement.  There 
isn't  any  money  for  books  and  none  for 
the  instructor  either.  The  dean  asked 
me  for  a  list  of  my  rich  friends;  he  said 
that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  enough 
amongst  them.  He  advised  me  to  make  a 
personal  canvass." 

Joan  shuddered.  "  Isn't  it  curious  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  university  man  is  to  beg? 
I  heard  a  learned  professor  protest  against 
the  number  of  begging  friars  in  Italy.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  when  his  hat  went 
round  that  he  was  rather  inconsistent." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  his  hat 
actually  went  round " 

"Metaphorically,   of   course.     Really, 


Dion,  we've  just  enough  to  stay  in  Paris 
for  three  months  more,  if  the  bears  keep 
going  on  as  they  are.  Father  will  not 
help  us.  If  our  names  should  appear  in 
the  Sunday  supplement  as  the  guests  of  a 
duke  or  a  duchess,  he  might  be  generous. 
As  it  is,  he  will  pay  what  he  must  and  no 
more." 

"It  will  have  to  be  au  cinquieme,  then, 
my  dear!"  said  Dion.  "I  thought  that 
au  quatrieme  was  high  enough.  I  don't 
deserve  all  this  sacrifice — I  don't,  Joan, 
I  don't!" 

"The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain," 
said  Joan  lightly,  her  eyes  brimming  a 
little.  "I  have  a  proposition  to  make. 
You'd  like  to  go  to  the  history  conference 
in  Chicago,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  would,  Joan.  The  dean 
and  all  the  great  historical  people  are  to 
be  there,  and  there's  nothing  like  getting 
into  personal  touch.  It's  an  essential 
part  of  a  man's  progress.  But  we  can't 
go;  my  university  would  like  me  to  read 
a  paper — but  the  bears! "    He  laughed. 

"You'll  have  to  go  without  me,"  said 
Joan  decidedly. 

Dion  laughed.  "You're  tired  of  me 
already!" 

"I  am  serious,  Dion.  Miss  Roberta 
Williams,  who  has  been  cultivating  her 
voice  in  Paris  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
will  share  our  au  cinquieme  with  me  until 
you  come  back.  I  can  live  cheaply  and 
go  on  with  the  research,  now  that  I  have 
the  knack  of  it.  Dion,  you  must  go! 
It's  the  great  university  convocation 
week,  and  besides,  father  is  to  be  there." 

"Your  father!  What  is  he  doing  in 
that  gallery?"  asked  Dion  astounded. 

"Well,"  said  Joan,  blushing  a  little, 
"you  know  how  father  is — the  best  man 
in  the  world — you  don't  see  hnn  as  I  do, 
Dion.  You  misunderstand  him,  Dion, 
because  you  cannot  know  how  much  he 
longs  for  the  things  he  has  never  had — 
society,  for  instance,  and  position — you 
know.  But  you  will  never  understand! 
Some  of  your  university  people — he  has 
the  reputation  of  being  rich — asked  him 
to  read  a  paper  at  one  of  the  coming 
meetings  on  the  'Relation  of  Business  to 
the  University,'  and  he  has  asked  me  to 
write  it.    Of  course  I  shall." 

"I  simply  call  that  pandering  to  inutile 
vanity,  Joan!" 
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''Dion!"  Joan's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Dion  did  not  look  at  her;  he  drummed 
with  his  fingers  on  the  coarse  table-cloth 
and  gazed  out  into  the  woods.  It  seemed 
odd  that  people  should  be  talking  of  a 
successful  soap-merchant's  speech  in  the 
haunted  town  of  Versailles.  To  Dion 
the  veil  of  history  made  even  the  wretched 
Louis  XV  mystical  and  sacred. 

''At  any  rate,"  Joan  went  on  while 
the  pot  au  feu  steamed,  "you'll  have  a 
chance  to  talk  to  father  and  help  him 
with  his  speech.  Appeals  to  him  by  let- 
ter do  no  good — I  know  him — but  if  you 
are  seen  among  the  historical  swells,  and 
the  speech  goes  well,  you  can  perhaps 
tame  these  awful  bears  he  writes  about." 

"Joan,"  said  Dion  bitterly,  "  this  is  the 
last  criticism  of  your  father  I  shall  ever 
make;  he  is  what  they  call  a  respectable 
man,  but  he  is  the  greatest  egoist  and 
the  vainest  man  I  have  ever  known!" 

"Dion!"  she  said,  her  eyes  flashing — • 
then  she  smiled.  "I'm  so  glad  you  didn't 
say  '  egotist ' ;  so  let  it  pass.  Besides,  old 
President  Wollach  wants  him  to  give  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  bacteri- 
ological laboratory." 

"The  mercenary  beast ! "  Dion  frowned. 
"The  vile  old  curmudgeon!  when  he 
knows  that  the  historical  courses  are  ac- 
tually strangling — actually  starved!  Do 
you  suppose  I  could  turn  him  away 
from  old  Wollach?  A  hundred  thousand 
for  history  would  help  out  immensely, 
and  it  would  mean  my  appointment!" 

"Lovely!"  Joan  brightened  up  at  the 
thought.  "Father's  letter  came  this 
morning,  and " 

"You  might  let  me  read  it." 

"I  haven't  a  pocket."    She  flushed. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said.  "Never  mind, 
Joan;   he'll  appreciate  me  some  day." 

"You  must  make  him,"  said  Joan.  "I 
really  think  that  you  ought  to  go  home 
and  see  what  you  can  do." 

Dion  controlled  his  feelings;  fortu- 
nately it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
omelette  aux  fines  herbes,  and  he  found 
time  to  think:  "Who  can  hook  the  levi- 
athan or  conquer  the  egoist's  colossal 
vanity?" 

"  You  can,"  said  Joan.  Dion  raised  his 
head  suddenly  and  blushed.  He  knew  that 
Joan  could  not  have  read  his  thoughts; 
but  he  was  uneasy. 


"Dion,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  know  that 
six  weeks  of  separation  will  be  horrible 
for  us  both,  but  it's  the  only  way. 
Father  has  money,  yet  he  is  not  awfully 
rich,  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
means  a  great  deal.  Besides,  dad  doesn't 
care  about  bacteria — I  have  heard  him 
speak  disrespectfully  about  microbes! 
He  does  want  to  have  his  name  on  some- 
thing that  will  last — that's  all.  We've 
some  money  now;  if  we  stay  here  it  will 
soon  be  gone.  Miss  Roberta's  being 
turned  out  of  her  apartment  is  providen- 
tial— and  I  can  stand  the  sacrifice." 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  Besides,  they 
asked  you  to  read  a  paper,  and  you  ought 
not  to  have  refused!" 

"But  I  can  reconsider,  and  put  in  the 
latest  thing  about  Beaumarchais!"  He 
was  all  aglow. 

Joan  sighed  a  little.  Research  work 
was  not  her  whole  existence. 

"Then  you  will  go?" 

"But  the  plan  of  campaign?" 

"  None,  my  dear — you'll  just  have  to  be 
Irish!" 

They  both  laughed. 

"I've  lots  of  Beaumarchais  stuff  in  my 
portfolio  for  you.  Let's  order  a  baha  to 
cheer  us  up!" 

"You  ought  to  go!"  he  said  suddenly; 
"suppose  I  should  fail!" 

"I — without  you — no!  Besides,  you 
know  how  powerless  I  am  with  father  in 
anything  that  is  really  important.  No- 
body," she  added,  "thinks  I  am  clever 
but  you." 

The  waiter  had  gone  for  the  baba,  and 
for  the  moment  Joan  knew  that  neither 
Madame  du  Barry,  nor  Beaumarchais,  nor 
Benjamin  Franklin,  nor  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris really  shared  her  husband's  affections 
with  her. 

Dion  told  himself  over  and  over  again 
that  he  was  starting  on  a  wild-goose  chase. 
Nevertheless,  he  went.  The  concierge, 
who  looked  down  on  even  temporary  ab- 
sences of  husbands  as  foreboding  serious 
trouble,  treated  Joan  as  a  deserted  wife. 
Miss  Roberta  was  quiet,  except  when  she 
practised  her  cadenzas,  Joan  in  the  vari- 
ous document-rooms  traced  Beaumar- 
chais and  De  Lauzun  and  De  Lafayette 
and  others  of  less  importance  to  their 
lairs.     "It  may  be  a  wild-goose  chase," 
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she  said  to  Miss  Roberta,  "but  Dion  has  kick.  "I'm  sure  that  I  should  not  be  so 
possibilities  which  you  Anglo-Saxons  do  much  like  Coeur  de  Lion  and  William 
not  understand.  I  know  father  and  I  Wallace — my  grandmother  was  Scotch- 
know  him."  Irish — if  I  hadn't  their  blood  in  my  veins." 
Miss  Roberta  had  only  one  opinion —  This  was  Dion's  opportunity,  but  he  let 


that  Joan  ought  to  be  in- 
dependent and  cultivate 
her  voice. 

Dion,  reaching  Chi- 
cago, called  on  his  father- 
in-law  at  the  "Annex," 
which  was  full  of  univer- 
sity people,  and  gave 
him  the  speech  which 
Joan  had  written,  in  his 
best  style.  Mr.  Havard 
was  so  glad  to  get  it  that 
he  carefully  calculated 
Dion's  mileage  at  two 
cents  a  mile,  and  munifi- 
cently gave  him  a  check 
for  the  whole  amount. 
Mr.  Havard  was  all  en- 
thusiasm about  the  uni- 
versity meeting.  Pro- 
fessor Wollach  was  a 
man  of  ideas.  "  If  Joan 
and  you  could  put  your 
research  work  to  some 
use  you'd  look  up  my 
coat  of  arms  in  London. 
Wollach  is  going  to  put 
in  stained-glass  windows 
for  each  of  the  donors, 
and  some  of  them  are  to 
have  their  arms  in  her- 
aldic colors." 

Dion  shook  his  head 
disparagingly.   "I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  the  sources. 
You've  always  said  you  were  a  self-made 
man " 

"But  even  a  self-made  man  must  have 
had  ancestors.  After  he's  made  himself, 
he  begins  to  look  around  and  tries  to  dis- 
cover what  blood  is  in  him." 

Dion  was  silent. 

"Well?" 
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it  slip  because  he  did  not 
see  it. 

"I  do  not  know  what 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Wil- 
liam Wallace  were  like. 
I  have  never  done  any 
Middle  Age  work." 

"Good-by,"  said  Mr. 
Havard  coldly.  "How- 
ever, I  must  say  that  a 
historian  who  knows  so 
little  about  great  histor- 
ical characters  as  you 
seem  to  would  make 
rather  a  poor  professor." 
"Perhaps  so,"  an- 
swered Dion  frigidly. 
"Oh,  Joan!  Joan!"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he 
went  down  in  the  lift, 
^^  why  did  you  send  me?" 
Mr.  Havard  read  his 
paper  before  the  con- 
vention "presided"  over 
by  President  Wollach. 
Few  people  listened; 
they  all  had  papers  to 
read,  and  they  were 
thinking  of  them.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  paper 
appeared  in  the  news- 
papers the  next  day, 
with  his  photograph. 

Dion  read  his  mono- 
graph, too,  to  a  small 
circle  of  what  a  lively  journalist  called 
"experts  in  back  numbers";  then,  down- 
hearted, he  waited  only  to  say  good-by  to 
his  father-in-law,  and  to  be  shown  the 
sights  of  the  city  by  his  host  the  dean 
of  the  faculty  of  history,  who  was  in  town 
for  the  convention. 

"If  you  could  only  get  your  father-in- 
law's  hundred  thousand  for  us,"  said  the 
dean,  "we'd  put  you  in  at  once.     We 


"  But,  if  there  isn't  a  really  good  founda 

tion  for  it,  it's  rather  like  lying  to  appro-  need  you,  but  we're  starved  by  buildings 

priate  crests  and  things  like  that."  with  no  money  to  keep  them  up — every- 

"  Is  it?"     Mr.  Havard  looked  at  his  body  wants  his  name  on  a  front  of  brick 


cheerful-looking  son-in-law,  and  felt  that 
Joan  had  indeed  married  a  blind  person, 
to  whom  a  wink  was  more  useless  than  a 
Vol.  LVI.— 66 


and  marble." 
Dion  sighed. 
"I  wish  we  could  have  you;   we  need 
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men,  regardless 
of  the  balance 
of  university 
teaching,  is  a 
bad  one.  We've 
got  so  low  now 
that  a  great  uni- 
versity is  judged 
principally  by 
the  success  of  its 
football  and 
baseball  teams. 
The  gladiators 
are  petted  and 
scholarship  dies. 
I  hate  to  men- 
tion money,  but  if  you  could  grip  that  father- 
in-law  of  yours " 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn't  object  to  putting  in  a 

stained-glass  window  in  the  faculty  room,  with 

his  coat  of  arms  and  motto  emblazoned 

on  it ?" 

''We'll  put  it  over  the   door,"  an- 
swered the  dean  laughing.      "And  the 
more  quarterings  he  has  the  better;  no- 
body can  be  deceived  by  it  then.    The 
escutcheon  will  be  a  dazzling  ornament." 
"Honest?"  asked  Dion. 
"  Honest  1"  said  the  dean, 
^'but  you're  not  serious." 
"lam." 

The  dean  laughed  again. 
"'Paris  vaut  une  messe! '  as 
that  reprobate,  Henry  the 
Fourth,  said." 

"He  never  said  it,"  Dion 
began.  "I  can  show  you 
an   unedited    letter   of 

Sully's " 

"It  was  quite  in  character," 
said  the  dean  indifferently, 
"and  history  has  no  business 
to  report  anything  of  great 
personages  that  is  not  in 
character.  It's  the  type  that 
counts.  But,  really,  Dion, 
we  can  give  you  the  place  if 
you  secure  the  money.  Old 
Wollach  has  no  right  to  work 
on  your  father-in-law's  vanity 
that  way.  It's  nefarious — 
and  the  department  of  his- 
tory dwindling  for  books  and 
men!  It's  vile!  But  if  you 
you,"  continued  the  dean.  "The  mod-  can  get  the  money  we'll  let  him  put  his 
ern  policy  of  catering  to  the  vanity  of  rich    book-plate — his   arms,    of    course — any- 
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where  he  likes.    Good-by!    Keep  up  your  O'Connell!"     A  great  temptation  beset 

heart!    Wollach  is  giving  a  dinner  to  some  him.     He  saw  the  Havard-Howard  arms, 

worm-eaten  biologist  to-morrow  night,  and  glitteringly  quartered  with  those  of  Charle- 

I'm  going  to  tel^hone  at  once  that  you'll  magne  and  other  prominent  people  of  the 

represent  me.     You'll  oblige  me,  won't  Middle  Ages,  glowing  above  the  dean's 

you?    Grip  your  old  man  and  be  happy! "  chair  as  he  sat  in  imagination  among  the 

The  dean,  who  looked  more  like  a  well-  faculty.    In  his  heart  he  almost  yielded 


groomed  business 
man  than  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous 
monograph,  ''Why 
Priests  of  the  Or- 
thodox Greek 
Church  Wear 
Beards,"  walked 
off  in  his  usual 
jaunty  manner. 


Dion  was  most 
conscientious  in  all 
the  small  relations 
of  life — a  habit  of 
mind  which  often 
repels  the  more 
frivolous  ;  yet 
there  were  times 
when  his  imagina- 
tion had  run  away 
with  him.  His 
friends  always  as- 
sumed that  these 
aberrations  were 
due  to  atavism,  for 
most  of  his  ances- 
tors had  been  Celts. 
Now,  as  he  took 
his  afternoon  walk 
down  State  Street, 
it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  answered 

his  father-in-law  according  to  his  hobby — 
in  a  word,  become"  atavistic  " — something 
might  be  done.  "Havard,"  he  thought, 
"bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Howard, 
and  that  is  a  great  name  in  England,  fre- 
quently, no  doubt,  corrupted  in  America. 
Much  in  the  way  of  glittering  quarterings 
might  be  done  with  the  splendid  intermar- 
riages of  the  Havard-Howards !  Some  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  had  to  draw  on  their 
imaginations  to  prove  their  descent  from 
his  Majesty  King  David.  He  had  often 
been  told  that  the  heralds'  office  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI  had  been  forced  to 
work  overtime  for  two  years  to  fix  up  his 
grandmother's  pedigree;  and  she  was  an 
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to  this  terrible 
temptation;  with 
a  great  effort  he 
dismissed  it. 

On  the  next  eve- 
ning Dion  pre- 
sented himself  at 
the  "Annex"  and 
was  admitted  to 
his  father-in-law's 
sitting-room.  It 
was  just  a  little 
after  six  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  Havard 
was  struggling 
with  a  collar-but- 
ton. 

"I'm  getting 
into  full  eve- 
ning dress,"  he  re- 
marked, having 
conquered  the  but- 
ton. "I  see  you're 
in  a  smoker." 

"  Yes,  I've  a  card 
for  Professor  Wol- 
lach's  dinner  to 
some  distinguished 
biologist.  Our  his- 
tory people  are 
having  a  dinner  of 
their  own  ;  but 
I'm  to  represent 
them.  I  think  this  biologist  is  a  foreigner 
— he  may  be  an  Algerian." 

Mr.  Havard  assumed  a  particularly 
pompous  air.  "Wollach  can't  be  pres- 
ent." 

"But  he's  the  host,  and  lots  of  people 
have  been  asked,"  said  Dion.  "The  in- 
vitation was  very  sudden,  anyhow.  If 
Wollach  can't  be  there,  the  dinner  had 
better  be  declared  off." 

"It's  going  on."  Mr.  Havard  drew 
his  brush  gently  across  the  sparse  hair  on 
the  crown  of  his  head.  "It's  going  to  be 
a  great  occasion.  A  short  time  ago  Wol- 
lach put  his  head  into  my  room,  in  an 
awful  hurry,  and  called:  'Must  catch  the 
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train  for  New  York;  J.  B.  Throckton, 
the  Duluth  multimillionaire,  is  very  sick, 
and  I've  got  a  cable  from  St.  Moritz, 
saying  that  I  must  go  to  him  at  once. 
His  heirs  have  got  hold  of  him  again,  and 
they  want  him  to  cut  the  university  out 
of  his  will;   it's  half  a  million.    We  can't 


minutes  of  the  usual  rot;  biology  is  the 
tie  that  binds  the  sciences — Darwin,  Wal- 
lace, Spencer,  Huxley,  you  know.  Just 
run  in  their  names.  Say  som'ething  about 
protoplasm  and  plant-grafting,  I  suppose, 
and  the  bacteriological  treatment  of  the 
soil.     You'll  get  back  to  the  farm  that 
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'At  any  rate,"  Joan  went  on,  .  .  .  "you'll  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  father  and  help  him  with  his  speech." — Page  650. 


lose  so  much.  You're  a  dandy  speaker, 
Havard,  and  I  want  you  to  preside  at 
the  dinner  to-night.  The  menus  are 
ready  at  the  clerk's  desk,  and  the  list  of 
toasts  will  come  from  the  printer's  later. 
Everything's  paid.'  I  protested.  'Just 
look  wise,  and  drop  a  few  pearls  of  thought 
about  biology,'  he  said,  out  of  breath. 
'Good-by!  can't  stop!  I  wouldn't  trust 
anybody  to  do  this  but  a  man  of  re- 
source like  yourself. '  Then  he  went  off.  I 
couldn't  stop  him.  When  the  toast-cards 
come,  I'll  find  the  name  of  the  guest  of 
honor.    Do  you  know  him?" 

"No,"  answered  Dion  with  contempt; 
"he's  a  biologist." 

"And  a  very  great  one,  I  imagine. 
Wollach  said  he  would  arrive  to-night 
from  Washington;  he  telephoned  in  a 
hurry  to  make  up  the  dinner  to  introduce 
him.  By  the  way,"  Mr.  Havard  went  on 
ingratiatingly; "  of  course  I  know  all  about 
biology  in  a  general  way;  but  what  sort 
of  speech  would  be  proper  by  way  of  in- 
troduction?" 

"Oh,    anything,"    said    Dion,    "three 


"Not  a  soul! 
in  biology,  but 


way,  and  everybody  goes  in  for  that  now. 
People  that  do  not  think  it  patriotic  will 
think  it  funny." 

"Thanks,  Dion."  His  father-in-law 
had  these  pearls  of  thought  carefully  in 
mind.  "I  suppose  yo'u'll  know  every- 
body there. 

I  had  a  freshman  course 
I  have  never  associated 
with  that  kind  of  people  since." 

"You'll  never  cultivate  the  swells — 
you  and  Joan!"  Mr.  Havard  sighed. 
"I  suppose  three  minutes  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  fill  before  the  guest  of  the  eve- 
ning arises  to  reply?" 

"Plenty,"  said  Dion,  taking  up  the 
menu  of  the  coming  dinner.  "I'll  just 
write  down  these  names  for  you  on  this 
ticket.  Speaking  of  names,  I've  found 
that  the  Havards  are  connected  with  the 
English  Howards."  Dion  blushed  as  he 
uttered  these  unconscientious  words. 

"I  know  that,"  responded  Mr.  Havard, 
taking  a  side  view  of  himself  in  the  mir- 
ror. "Wollach  is  to  have  my  arms  done 
over  the  main  entrance.     Oh,  Dion,  be 


The  concierge  .   .   .    treated  Joan  as  a  deserted  wife. — Page  650. 


sure  to  help  me  out,  if  I  don't  seem  so 
fluent  as  usual,  with  a  hand-clap  or  two. 
Good-by!    At  eight!" 

Dion  closed  the  door  with  suspicious 
softness. 

The  hotel  anteroom,  vast  in  propor- 
tion, was  most  brilliant.  Even  the  crowd 
of  black  coats  and  bald  heads  and  white 


shirt-fronts  could  not  spoil  the  air  of 
cheerfulness  given  by  the  electric  light, 
pink  hortensias,  and  sheaves  of  American 
Beauties.  The  dining-room  doors  had 
not  yet  been  opened,  and  the  guests  were 
assembled — a  large  group  circling  around 
Mr.  Havard. 

He  was  evidently  somewhat  nervous, 
as  the  toast-cards  had  not  arrived  yet, 
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and  he  was  doubtful  by  what  name  the 
guest  of  honor  called  himself.  Nobody 
knew. 

Wollach  had  brought  the  assembly  to- 
gether to  do  honor  to  "an  eminent  biolo- 
gist who  had  done  great  work  off  the 
coast  of  Africa."  ''What  had  he  pub- 
lished?" "Something  great,  or  Wollach 
would  not  have  taken  all  this  trouble!" 

"Printing-office  closed,  sir,"  said  a 
bell-boy  to  the  perspiring  Mr.  Havard. 
"Can't  get  the  toast-cards!" 

"Why  don't  you  'page'  him?"  asked 
the  professor  of  chemistry,  who,  knowing 
more  than  most  men  about  the  natural 
juices  of  the  body,  felt  that  to  eat  one's 
dinner  on  the  minute  was  a  scientific 
duty.  Somebody  told  the  band  to  strike 
up.  The  professor  of  chemistry  seized 
Mr.  Havard's  arm  and  dragged  him  to- 
ward the  dining-room. 


gist  should  be  dug  from  his  undistin- 
guished place. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Havard  felt  a 
certain  comfort  in  Dion's  presence,  for, 
like  Dion  himself,  he  knew  nobody  in  the 
room.  Dion  obligingly  sent  a  card  to  be 
passed  from  guest  to  guest,  on  which  he 
had  scribbled,  "Are  you  the  guest  of 
honor?"  It  did  not  come  back  until  the 
coffee  and  cigars  were  served,  and  then 
the  inscriptions  on  it  showed  that  it  had 
been  regarded  as  a  joke. 

"Oh,  he'll  turn  up,"  said  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  aglow,  for  the  filet  and  the 
Little  Neck  clams  had  been  good.  "He's 
just  modest,  that's  all!  You  begin  now; 
he'll  speak  a  little,  then  I'll  follow,  and 
then  the  crowd  will  begin  to  talk  about 
their  pasts  and  sing  German  songs. 
"We'll  start  'Die  Lorelei'  when  he's  fin- 
ished.    Go  on — they're  waiting!"    And, 


Mr.  Havard  read  his  paper  before  the  convention. — Page  651. 


"I'd  'page'  him  quick  enough  if  I 
knew  his  name,"  murmured  the  perturbed 
Mr.  Havard.  What  did  that  pompous 
ass  Wollach  mean  by  getting  him  into 
such  an  awful  scrape? 

The  procession  filed  into  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  all  damask  red,  elec- 
tric lamps,  asparagus  vine,  and  American 
Beauty  roses.  The  table  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  horseshoe;  soon  every  seat 
was  filled,  and  the  waiters  had  to  put  in 
extra  chairs.  Havard  grew  hot  under  the 
collar.  "Wollach  has  overplayed  his 
hand,"  he  muttered.  The  professor  of 
chemistry  was  on  his  left  hand,  and  Dion 
popped  into  the  seat  on  the  right — ready 
to  vacate  it  when  the  distinguished  biolo- 


indeed,  through  the  faint  haze  of  the 
early  tobacco  smoke,  expectancy  could  be 
seen  on  many  faces. 

"Hoch! "  called  a  voice.  "Hoch! "  other 
voices  repeated.  Mr.  Havard  rose.  He 
had  never  liked  his  son-in-law,  but  when 
he  saw  that  Dion  had  rewritten  clearly 
the  few  notes  on  the  back  of  his  menu- 
card  he  felt,  for  the  moment,  almost  pa- 
ternal. 

"I  have  the  honor,"  he  said,  looking 
nervously  at  the  card,  "to  introduce  to- 
night the  guest  of  the  evening,  known  in 
two  hemispheres — famous  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific"  (solemn pause)  "nay! 
from  the  Granite  State  to  where  the 
Africal  waters  flow  over  Oriental  strands." 
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(Applause,  led  by  the  professor  of  chemis- 
try.) ''Biology,"  continued  Mr.  Havard, 
much  encouraged,  ''couldn't  exist  with- 
out the  world,  and  I  may  add  that  the 
world  would  stand  still  without  biology! " 
(Unexpected  laughter,  which  discon- 
certed the  speaker.  He  grinned,  however, 
and  concluded  that  he  had  made  a  point.) 
"Biology,  gentlemen,  is  the  queen  of  the 
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sciences !  He  who  is  in  our  midst  to-night 
may  not  agree  with  me,  but  he  knows  full 
well  that  when  I  hail  him  I  hail  a  gladi- 
ator in  the  fields  of — of —('  'research  work, ' ' 
whispered  Dion)  "who  has  no  equal  on 
those  startling  heights  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves."  (Applause,  led  by 
Dion.)  "He  has  no  equal,  gentlemen." 
(Short  pause.  In  agony,  to  the  professor 
of  chemistry,  "Has  he  come?"  No  an- 
swer.) "  In  our  midst,  gentlemen — in  our 
midst  we  have  a  star  of  the  first  constel- 
lation, a  constellation  to  whom  Mars  is 
but  of  the  earth  earthy."  At  that  mo- 
ment the  violin  gave  an  unexpected 
squeak,  due  to  surreptitious  tuning.  Dion 
really  pitied  his  father-in-law,  and  as  the 
old  gentleman  tried  to  go  on,  with  every 
evidence  of  a  dogged  determination  min- 


gled with  horrible  fear,  he  felt  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  "Biologists  admire 
him,  scientists  acclaim  him — and  he  is 

here  to-night!    Tyndall " 

Heads  turned  in  all  directions  in  evi- 
dent hope. 

"Tyndall  was  a  biologist  of  settled 
fame,  and  yet  our  guest  of  honor  ranks 
with  him.  Darwin" — here  poor  Mr.  Ha- 
vard's  glasses  dropped,  and  he 
stooped  to  recover  them .  "  D  ar- 
win,  greatest  of  evolutionists, 
most  prominent  of  biologists,  I 
salute  thee!" 

"I  thought  he  was  dead," 
murmured  a  Philistine,  who  had 
come  in  on  a  transferred  card. 

"  Huxley,  greatest  of  the  great, 
biologist  of  the  biologists,  I  sa- 
lute thee!"  Then  Mr.  Havard 
stumbled  over  a  word  that  turned 
out  to  be  "Haeckel" — "I  salute 
thee!    Verily,  but  he  who  is 

among  us  to-night " 

"Good  heavens,"  whispered 
the  professor  of  chemistry  across 
Mr.  Havard's  back,  "he's  talk- 
ing rot.  You  get  up  and  say 
something.  What  are  you  doing 
on  his  right  if  you  are  not  the 
guest  of  honor?" 

" — he  who  is  in  our  midst  to- 
night is  the  peer  of  any  arch- 
angel of  biology,  of  any  seraph 
of  science."     Mr.  Havard  could 
no  longer  hide  his  agony.     His 
eyes  seemed  to  be  murmuring 
"Where  is  he?"     The   audience   were 
merciful  and  applauded.    "He  is  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  progress  that  makes  for 
the  highest  uplift  —  I  mean  the  Milky 

Way  of  the  scientific " 

Dion  arose.  The  piteous  look  on  his 
father-in-law's  face  moved  his  heart. 

"I  did  not  take  to  my  feet,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  as  Mr.  Havard  sank  into 
his  chair,  "before  this,  because  the  elo- 
quence of  our  honored  and  eloquent 
chairman  made  me  feel  like  taking  to 
my  heels!"  (Relieved  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) "My  humble  efforts  as  a  biolo- 
gist do  not  deserve  the  praise  of  a  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  so  erudite  and  so 
generous  as  John  X.  Havard."  (Violent 
applause.)  "He  is  eclectic!"  Mr.  Ha- 
vard raised  his  head,  refreshed,  as  it  were, 
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by  the  morning  light  after  a  bad  dream. 
He  felt  that  he  was  eclectic — how  little  he 
had  understood  himself  or  Dion! 

"Eclectic,  I  repeat!  His  knowledge  of 
what  biologists  have  done  is  vast,  and, 
alas !  he  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  work 
of  a  tyro  like  myself."  (Cries  from  the 
end  of  the  table  where  a  number  of  cham- 
pagne bottles  had  accumulated:  "No! 
No!  ")  Dion  bowed.  "Eclectic,  I  add 
with  emphasis,  for  not  only  has  he  busied 
himself  with  science,  represented  by  our 
absent  friend  Wollach,  but  he  is  about 
to  found  in  a  well-known  American  uni- 
versity— I  shall  be  happy  to  give  the 
name  to  the  newspapers  afterward — a 
hundred- thousand-dollar  professorial  chair 
for  historical-research  work !  Let  me  beg  of 
you  to  drink  to  the  health  of  John  X.  Ha- 
vard,  the  modest  and  consistent  friend  of 
all  true  learning!" 

A  scene  of  enthusiasm  followed.  The 
guests  had  broken  into  the  prelude  of 
"Roselein  Rot,"  and  everybody  sang  in  a 
university  language,  supposed  to  be  Ger- 
man. Then  the  professor  of  chemistry 
called  out  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fel- 
low," and  Dion  slipped  away  to  give  the 
glad  news  to  the  newspaper  men. 

Once  in  his  room  Mr.  Havard,  flushed 
with  the  delight  that  only  a  successful 
orator  can  feel,  found  a  telegram  from 
South  Chicago: 

"Biologist  took  wrong  train.  In  Cin- 
cinnati.   Explain.  Wollach." 


"Wollach!"  Mr.  Havard  cried  out 
contemptuously. 

With  compressed  lips,  with  fury  in  his 
eyes,  he  took  his  check-book  from  his  bag 
and  wrote  with  the  energy  that  Caesar 
might  have  shown  had  he  lived  to  dis- 
cover the  treachery  of  Brutus. 

"Wollach!"  cried  out  Mr.  Havard, 
when  Dion  interviewed  him  at  mid- 
night. "Treacherous  brute!  How  did 
you  know  I  intended  to  give  the  money 
to  the  dean?  Here's  that  check.  Hand 
it  to  him  to-morrow.     Dion,"  he  added, 

"you  write  to  Joan  and  tell  her " 

Mr.  Havard  paused  meaningly.  "Tell 
her " 

"Just  what  she  ought  to  know,"  in- 
terrupted Dion.  "You  had  a  great  suc- 
cess; your  picture  will  be  in  all  the  papers 
to-morrow!" 

There  was  a  pause.  "But,"  asked  Mr. 
Havard,  with  a  shyness  so  unusual  that 
Dion  gasped,  "what  will  the  papers  call 
the  guest  of  honor?  How  did  they  find 
out  his  name?" 

"Oh,  John  Smith,"  said  Dion,  "John 
Smith!  Curious,  isn't  it?  I  was  named 
Smith,  too — one  of  my  middle  names — 
after  my  godfather,  John  Smith  Badger." 

Mr.  Havard  gazed  at  Dion  stupefied. 
There  was  almost  fear  in  his  eye. 

"I'm  sending  for  Joan  to-morrow," 
Dion  said  calmly.  "And,  by  the  way, 
dad,"  he  added,  boldly  meeting  the  flick- 
ering light  in  his  father-in-law's  glance, 
"if  you're  eclectic,  I'm  discreet." 


-he  who  is  in  our  midst  to-night  is  the  peer  of  any  archangel  of  biology,  of  any  seraph  of  science." — Page  657. 


AERIAL    FOX    AND    GEESE 

BY  JAMES   F.  J.  ARCHIBALD 


From  a  photograpJi  by  Hei>irich  Sc/iithinatui. 

The  "Foxes"  receiving  their  final  instructions  as  to  the  course  and  ruling. 


THE  aviation  corps  of  the  Austrian 
army  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
surprise  to  the  world  during  the 
European  war,  as  it  is  far  more  advanced 
in  efficiency  and  numbers  than  is  general- 
ly believed.  For  several  years  the  gov- 
ernment has  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  important  branch  of  the  military 
arm  and  has  brought  it  up  to  a  splendid 
standard.  To  accomplish  this  the  au- 
thorities have  made  every  effort  possible, 
until  to-day  they  have  more  than  three 
hundred  aeroplanes  and  balloons  at  their 
command,  with  sufficient  pilots  and  mech- 
anicians. The  Austrian  military  authori- 
ties lost  n  o  opportunity  of  developing  avia- 
tors, and  their  official  participation  in  the 
new  game  of  "Aerial  Fox  and  Geese  "  is 
a  good  example  of  their  thoroughness  in 
training,  and  this  new  game  became  so  im- 
mensely popular  that  it  swept  the  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  always  follows  the  chase. 
No  country  but  Austria  could  have  staged 
the  sport  as  it  was  staged.  No  people 
but  the  Austrians  could  have  played  it  as 
it  was  played. 

It  is  a  simple  game,  where  all  comers 
are  more  than  eligible — they  are  welcome. 


Any  person  owning  a  balloon  may  sail  as 
a  ''goose"  and  any  person  driving  an  au- 
tomobile may  follow  as  a  "fox, "  and  in  a 
sport-loving  country  like  Austria  that 
welcome  to  outsiders  assures  a  great  field 
of  starters  at  every  event.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  and  from  all  stations 
of  life  and  society  intermingle  in  the  hap- 
piest spirit  of  democracy.  The  late  heir 
to  the  throne,  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  fre- 
quent participants  in  the  game  and  his 
assassination  will  be  keenly  felt  among 
the  regular  followers.  He  donated  sev- 
eral cups  to  be  contested  for  by  the  par- 
ticipants and  always  manifested  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  the  game. 

To  Baron  Constantine  Economo,  the 
president  of  the  Austrian  Aero  Club  and 
to  Alexander,  Count  von  Kolowrat,  Aus- 
tria's best-known  all-round  sportsman,  be- 
longs the  credit  for  organizing  and  de- 
veloping the  "aerial  fox-and-geese"  chases. 
The  sport  really  emanated  from  an  im- 
promptu contest,  about  three  years  ago, 
between  Baron  Economo,  in  one  of  his 
balloons,  the  "Sonia,"  and  Count  Kolow- 
rat, who  chased  him  in  his  great  "Laurin 
and  Klement"  racing-car.    On  that  occa- 
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Frotn  a /'hoio^m/'h  by  IleiiwicJi  Sc/iii/i?/ia>ui. 


The  "  Foxes." 
A  part  of  the  line  ready  to  start. 


sion  I  made  the  ascension  with  Baron 
Economo  and  knew  the  excitement  of  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  pursuing  automo- 
bile as  it  followed  us  across  town  and 
country.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind  laid  our  course  directly  across  the 
city  of  Vienna  and  gave  me  a  view  of  that 
splendid  capital  which  few  persons  are 
privileged  to  have.  We  were  not  limited 
as  to  the  time  we  were  to  stay  in  the 
air,  and  therefore  escaped  the  automobile 
pursuing  us  by  sheer  endurance,  and 
landed  many  miles  away  on  an  island  in 
the  Danube,  on  the  edge  of  the  famous 
forest  which  bounds  the  battle-field  of 
Wagram.  All  that  moonlit  night  we 
drifted  down  that  wonderful  river  to  Vi- 
enna, having  packed  our  balloon  in  a  small 
rowboat  which  we  bought  from  some 
peasants.  From  that  little  incident  of 
friendly  contest,  arising  from  a  joke,  has 
developed  one  of  the  most  splendid  sports 
of  Austria  and  one  that  is  destined  to  be- 
come very  popular  throughout  Europe 
when  days  of  peace  return.  In  many 
countries,  including  our  own,  there  have 
been  contests  of  similar  nature  where 
balloons  have  been  followed  by  automo- 
biles, but  it  has  remained  for  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  sportsmen  to  re- 
duce the  game  to  rule.  Unfortunately 
it  cannot  be  properly  played  in  Amer- 
ica, owing  to  our  petty  laws  restricting 
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the  use  of  motor-cars.  The  majority  of 
laws  in  this  country  have  been  framed 
with  the  intention  of  annoying  motorists 
rather  than  protecting  the  public,  and 
in  most  States  have  not  been  revised  in 
keeping  with  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
Until  our  legislators  differentiate  between 
the  automobilist  who  drives  with  caution 
and  the  ordinary  reckless  speedster  we 
cannot  hope  to  see  such  a  sport  devel- 
op in  America.  Throughout  Europe  the 
speed  of  the  automobile  is  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  the  moment,  and  the  driver  is 
only  required  to  drive  for  public  safety. 
When  on  an  open  country  road,  a  man 
may  make  whatever  speed  he  may  desire. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  this  broad  spirit  of 
legislation  which  makes  the  game  possi- 
ble in  Austria  and  Hungary,  but  the  lack 
of  such  spirit  makes  it  impossible  in 
America. 

On  the  particular  morning  of  which  I 
write  seven  balloons  were  entered  in  the 
race  and  were  followed  by  several  hun- 
dred automobiles.  As  early  as  dawn  the 
first  automobiles  arrived  to  take  places 
of  vantage  for  the  start  and  for  the  next 
two  or  three  hours  a  steady  stream  of  mo- 
tor-cars of  every  size  and  description,  of 
every  color  and  condition,  poured  into  the 
enclosure  at  the  gas-works,  or  took  up 
their  positions  along  the  roads  just  out- 
side. Great  powerful  racing-cars  with  their 


Front  a  photograph  by  Heinrich  Schuhmann. 


The  "  Geese." 
The  balloon  field  before  the  start,  and  the  winning  car. 


businesslike  exhaust-pipes  trailing  down 
the  side  of  the  engine  like  the  legs  of  a 
huge  insect;  touring-cars  of  every  vari- 
ety and  every  power,  joined  the  mass  of 
motors  already  formed,  some  with  gay 
parties  of  the  Viennese  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, some  hooded  and  goggled  for  a  true 
race,  some  to  tour  along  slowly  and  calmly. 


Baron  Constantine  Economo,  president  of  the 
Austrian  Aero  Club,  giving  final  instruc- 
tions before  the  start. 


more  as  spectators  than  contestants,  but 
always  with  the  chance  of  winning  the 
cup ;  for  no  one  knows  where  the  variable 
winds  may  land  the  quarry.  I  noticed 
several  American  cars  among  the  con- 
testants, although  they  were  all  driven  by 
foreign  owners,  and  one  of  these  cars  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  among  the  winners. 
At  the  appointed  hour  for  the  start  of 
the  contest  the  balloons  were  released  one 
after  another  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  when  the  last  balloon  was 
free  the  signal  was  given,  the  automobiles 
released,  and  the  chase  was  on. 

The  first  balloon  to  sail  is  known  as  the 
pilot  balloon  and  is  designated  by  covering 
the  basket  and  lower  part  of  the  bag  with 
white  cloth  so  that  it  will  be  discernible 
at  a  great  distance. 

There  are  no  restrictions  whatever 
upon  the  balloonists  except  that  they  must 
come  to  earth  within  five  hours  of  the 
time  of  leaving;  otherwise  they  may  sail 
as  they  choose  and  use  every  subterfuge 
possible  to  evade  their  pursuers.  Their 
endeavors  to  escape  are  both  scientific 
and  amusing,  while  their  adventures  are 
thrilling  and  often  attended  by  much 
danger  and  an  occasional  disaster  of  more 
or  less  serious  nature.  "Fox  and  geese"  is 
a  great  sport  but  it  is  no  child's  play.  The 
balloonists  endeavor  to  get  up  into  any 
clouds  which  happen  to  be  hanging  over 
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and  the  foxes  must  fol- 
low their  flight  and  en- 
deavor to  capture  them 
when  they  come  to 
earth.  As  the  geese  may 
not  make  a  prolonged 
flight,  and  although  they 
may  come  down  any 
time  they  desire,  there 
are  some  really  remark- 
able exhibitions  of  the 
control  of  direction  of 
the  free-balloon  shown 
in  these  contests. 

There  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  contest- 
ants, and  there  is  no 
class  distinction;  there 
is  no  club-membership 
nor  social  standing  re- 
quired. It  is  a  game  for 
them,  to  find  counter  currents  which  wull  all  comers  and  for  all  classes,  and,  more 
unexpectedly  change  their  course,  and  in  than  that,  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  entire  coun- 
other  ways  throw  off  the  pursuing  mo-  tryside.  The  peasant  in  the  field  and  the 
tor-cars.  Among  the  "geese"  themselves  busy  man  of  town  watch  with  keen  inter- 
there  is  another  contest  being  waged,  est  the  flight  of  these  huge  "geese"  and 
The  aeronaut  who  succeeds  in  coming  to  the  wild  dash  of  the  "foxes"  following, 
earth  nearest  to  the  pilot  balloon  when  it  and  all  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  sport, 
lands  also  wins  a  prize,  and  this  extra  en-  It  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of  sports- 
deavor  also  brings  forth  the  best  work  of  men  who  own  their  own  balloon  is  more  or 
aerial  navigation,  in  which  the  Austrians  less  limited,  but  there  are  always  enough; 
are  among  the  foremost  of  the  world,    and  any  person  who  owns  an  automobile 
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Alexander,  Count  von  Kolowrat,  Austria's  best-known  all-round  sportsman. 
It  was  in  this  car  the  author  rode  duriiig^  the  chase. 


The  coveted  prize  is  a  grand  cup  for  the 
motorist  who  first  lays  hand  on  the  bas- 
ket of  the  "pilot  balloon"  when  it  alights; 
there   are  also   minor 
prizes  for  those  who  first 
reach  any  of  the  other 
balloons  in  the  chase, 
but  the  predominant 
note  of  the  day  is  the 
keen  love  of  the  sport 
shown  in  every  event  by 
the  hundreds  of  partici- 
pants. 

The  rules  of  the  game 
are  no  more  complicated 
than  those  of  the  simple 
old-fashioned  *'fox  and 
geese"  played  by  every 
schoolboy  throughout 
the  country.  In  this 
case,  however,  there  is  a 
little  more  reality  in  the 
game  because  the  geese 
are  actually  in  the  air 


is  not  only  eligible  but  really  made  wel- 
come at  these  sporting-meets.  It  is  an 
open  event  and  the  contestants  range  from 


The  four-passenger  racing-car. 
Note  the  sheet  and  manner  of  covering  the  passengers  in  the  rear  seat. 


From  a  photograph  by  Heinrich  Schiih»ia>i}i. 

Count  Edmund  von  Sigmundt's  balloon. 
This  balloon  was  followed  by  the  car  in  which  the  author  rode. 


tradesmen  to  grand  dukes.  They  meet  of  Austria  and  Hungary  than  there  is  in 
on  equal  ground  in  a  splendid  show  of    America. 

friendly  association,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  The  starting-point  is  always  from  the 
there  is  a  far  greater  spirit  of  democracy  great  field  at  the  gas-works  where  the  ad- 
among  them  and  among   all  sportsmen    ministration  of  the  institution  has  laid  a 
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network  of  huge  mains  to  facilitate  the 
inflation  of  the  balloons. 

On  this  particular  morning,  as  the  sun 
first  appeared  over  the  historic  plain  be- 
yond Vienna,  the  balloons  were  laid  out 
on  the  ground  and  each  appendix  was  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  huge  pipes.     To  each 


ground,  but  should  better  opportunity  pre- 
sent they  might  change  their  prey  and  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  any  of  the  others. 
Each  balloon  carried  two  passengers  be- 
sides the  pilot,  and  in  several  cases  one  or 
more  of  the  passengers  were  ladies.  In 
most  cases  the  motorist  declared  for  a  cer- 


From  a  photograph  by  the  author  taken /ro7>i  a  bal/ooti. 

The  Rathaus  (city  hall),  Vienna. 


balloon  were  assigned  a  number  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  the  meet  by 
the  government  authorities  to  assist  in  the 
launching.  Slowly  the  great  yellow  silken 
bags  grew  in  size  and  shape  until  they  were 
straining  in  readiness  for  the  chase.  As 
each  one  finally  filled  and  stood  tugging 
fearfully,  in  a  strong  wind,  against  its  load 
of  sand-bags,  the  pilot  reported  "  Ready ! " 
to  Baron  Economo.  When  the  last  balloon 
reported  there  w^ere  seven  ready  to  start 
and  then  Baron  Economo  called  together 
the  pilots  and  gave  them  their  final  in- 
structions. 

They  must  come  to  earth  within  five 
hours  from  the  start.  They  must  not  land 
upon  an  island.  Otherwise  they  were  as 
free  as  the  wild  birds  they  imitate  to  escape 
their  pursuers  or  to  throw  them  off  the 
scent.  The  "foxes"  were  also  instructed 
by  an  officer,  detailed  to  the  game  for  the 
day,  as  to  their  rights  and  their  method 
of  winning.  They  might  follow  any  bal- 
loon they  desired  and  start  when  it  left  the 


tain  balloon  and  perhaps  engaged  to  bring 
the  pilot  and  his  passengers  back  to  Vienna 
after  the  chase  should  they  arrive  at  the 
finish.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  asked  to 
chase  with  Count  Kolowrat,  who  has  five 
times  won  the  great  Alpine  road  race, 
and  to  follow  him  at  any  game  means  that 
you  will  see  daredevil  work  if  it  spells 
success.  We  made  the  chase  that  day  in 
the  same  powerful  car  with  which  he  won 
the  road  race  and  Alpine  tour  race.  As  I 
rode  with  him  when  he  won  these  events 
the  year  before  I  expected  good  sport  and 
was  not  disappointed.  In  Austria  all 
motor  events  are  contested  with  cars  to 
carry  four  persons,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  of  touring  type.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages in  this  plan,  which  was  inau- 
gurated by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia in  German  events.  It  does  away  with 
the  system  of  building  great  racing-cars 
to  carry  two  persons,  which  are  abso- 
lutely unlike  the  cars  after  which  they  are 
named,  in  both  construction  and  power. 


J 


From  a  photograph  by  Jleitirich  Schuhtnann. 
'^—  A  military  entry,  showing  the  wireless  attachment  hanging  from  the  left  side  of  the  envelope. 
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The  use  of  the  touring  shape  makes  all  of 
the  events  more  sociable  and  amateurish 
and  yet  does  not  lose  any  of  the  speed  or 
excitement.  In  the  speed  races  the  pas- 
sengers sit  on  low  seats  and  have  nothing 
but  their  heads  showing  above  a  cloth 


suddenly  into  the  clouds  and  become  mo- 
mentarily lost. 

The  course  for  the  ''fox"  was  natu- 
rally not  so  easy.  He  must  pick  his  way 
over  roads  of  all  description  and  must  not 
scorn  by-paths  which  looked  almost  im- 


Ferrying  across  the  Danube  River. 


which  covers  the  entire  back  opening  of 
the  car. 

We  elected  to  follow  the  balloon  piloted 
by  Count  Edmund  von  Sigmundt,  who 
but  for  the  war  would  have  represented 
Austria  in  the  international  balloon  con- 
test scheduled  to  start  this  fall  from  St. 
Louis.  His  passengers  were  Count  Lim- 
burg-Stirum  of  the  Holland  legation  and 
Captain  Meyer,  an  aide-de-camp  to  the 
minister  of  w^ar.  There  were  many  ban- 
tering wagers  laid  as  the  soldiers  dropped 
off  one  after  another  of  the  sand-bags,  and 
then  as  the  "goose"  sailed  toward  the 
clouds  the  panting  ''fox"  gave  chase.  A 
very  strong  wind  carried  our  quarry  al- 
most directly  eastward  toward  Hungary 
and  the  low-lying  range  of  the  "Little 
Carpathians  "  and  directly  along  the  Dan- 
ube. It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
kept  sight  of  the  "geese,"  the  strong  wind 
giving  them  a  greater  advantage.  Heavy 
banks  of  white  clouds  dotted  the  sky  and 
whenever  possible  the  pilots  would  rise 


possible.  Above  all,  he  must  know  the 
country  or  be  able  to  read  his  map  as  he 
ran. 

The  military  and  the  police  both  have 
entered  heartily  into  the  sport  in  every 
particular  both  officially  and  personally. 
The  perfect  roads,  the  military  assist- 
ance, the  club  organization,  the  friendly 
intermingling  of  all  classes,  but  above  all 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  every  on- 
looker entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  sport 
— had  each  a  share  in  the  success  of  the 
game.  At  every  crossroads  a  policeman 
or  peasant,  self-appointed  guides,  pointed 
excitedly  skyward  as  they  waved  us  to- 
ward the  shortest  and  best  route.  In 
towns  and  villages  shouting  groups  cheered 
us  to  greater  speed.  The  miHtary  au- 
thorities have  recognized  the  value  of  the 
aeronautic  work  in  these  contests  and  sev- 
eral companies  of  soldiers  are  detailed  to 
assist  the  balloonists  and  motorists.  Of- 
ficers are  detailed,  with  government  in- 
struction, to  participate  in  the  contests, 
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and  in  this  manner  develop,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  government,  any  points  which 
may  be  of  military  value. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  we  had  com- 
pletely lost  our  friends  in  the  air,  but  on 
the  advice  of  some  excited  townsmen  of  a 
small  village  we  swung  around  toward 
the  south  and  suddenly  out  of  a  cloud, 
directly  in  front  of  us,  came  Count  Sig- 
mundt's  balloon.  At  full  speed  we  fol- 
lowed. Suddenly  the  road  failed  us. 
We  came  to  a  farmyard  gate  and  the 
quarry  slowly  came  toward  earth  a  short 
distance  afield.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Count  Kolowrat  turned  into  a 
great  field.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for 
a  motor-car  to  surmount  such  obstacles. 
Over  stubble  and  pasture,  through  a  shal- 
low brook,  up  a  steep  bank  to  a  halt  at 
a  fence,  we  tore  as  the  ''goose"  settled 
nearer  and  nearer  the  earth.  Out  we  all 
jumped  and  tore  away  an  opening  while 
the  owner  cheered  us  on  to  greater  speed. 
We  tossed  him  a  coin  for  the  damage  we 
had  wrought,  and  sped  on.  For  the  first 
time  I  experienced  real  cross-country  hunt- 
ing in  a  motor-car.  Slowly  the  ''goose" 
settled  until  the  guide-rope  trailed  the 
earth,  closer  we  came  until  the  faces  of 
those  in  the  basket  were  plainly  visible. 
At  last  we  had  them.  We  shouted  our 
challenge  of  victory  as  they  settled.  We 
rushed  forward  to  be  on  the  spot  as  they 
came  to  earth  when,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter,  they  poured  bag  after  bag  of 
sand-ballast  out,  almost  in  our  faces, 
and  sailed  easily  up  hundreds  of  feet 
and  again  shaped  their  flight  toward  the 
Danube  and  Hungary.  It  had  been  a 
simple  ruse.  They  had  seen  us  and  had 
released  enough  gas  to  settle  slowly  down 
as  they  watched  our  approach  and  then, 
just  as  we  thought  the  chase  over,  and  our 
prize  won,  poured  out  their  ballast  and 
sailed  away. 

The  time  limit  was  drawing  to  a  close 
and  therefore  we  were  not  without  hope 
that  we  might  still  catch  them.  Other 
"  foxes  "  were  on  our  heels.  Some  we  met 
returning,  others  believing  in  a  change  of 
wind  swung  around  to  the  north,  but  we 
kept  straight  on  to  the  eastward.     Again 


we  saw  our  friends  at  no  great  distance, 
and  again  we  gave  chase,  when  presently 
we  came  to  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

"Where  is  the  bridge?"  asked  Count 
Kolowrat  of  a  group  of  villagers. 

"There  is  none,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  there  must  be  one  somewhere 
here.     Which  is  the  nearest  ?  " 

"Pressburg,  forty  miles  away  in  Hun- 
gary," came  the  answer  that  killed  our 
hopes. 

We  asked  how  they  got  across  the  river 
and  were  told  that  a  couple  of  miles  down- 
stream there  was  a  little  hand-propelled 
ferry,  "but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  a 
motor-car." 

We  determined  to  try,  however,  and 
made  for  the  ferry.  Half  a  mile  across 
the  river  we  could  see  a  flat-bottomed 
scow  moored  to  the  bank.  We  raised  sig- 
nals. We  honked  and  we  shouted.  We 
waved,  but  to  no  purpose.  An  hour 
later  an  old  man  and  a  small  boy  poled 
up  the  opposite  bank  and  drifted  slowly 
across  to  us.  I  never  saw  a  ferry-boat 
look  so  small  nor  a  motor  look  so  large. 
And  the  Danube  River  runs  like  a  mill- 
race.  The  ferryman  said  he  had  never 
taken  a  motor  across  before,  but,  if  we 
would  pay  for  his  boat  if  it  was  lost,  he 
would  try.  Two  hours  later  we  were 
pulled  half  a  mile  up-stream  and  then  by 
dint  of  hard  paddling  we  got  across,  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  an  exploration 
party  in  Thibet  or  Afghanistan.  But 
our  quarry  had  disappeared  and  our  race 
was  lost.  We  were  told  that  several  of 
the  "geese"  had  flown  toward  Pressburg, 
and  so  we  made  for  the  border  on  a  mili- 
tary road  at  a  speed  that  made  me  won- 
der if  Austrian  tires  wxre  wxll  made. 
They  stood  the  strain,  however,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel  in  Pressburg  to  find 
the  "geese"  just  finishing  their  luncheon. 
They  had  landed  in  the  race-track  after 
taking  the  roof  off  a  cottage  and  tearing 
up  a  few  dozen  feet  of  telephone- wires. 
One  of  the  slow  "  touring  foxes"  had  been 
on  hand  and  unexpectedly  won  the  cov- 
eted prize  after  a  calm  jaunt  from  Vienna. 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  the  chase. 
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TANNARD  shifted  his  po- 
sition slightly  and  glanced 
down  the  long  glittering 
table  toward  his  hostess. 
Meeting  her  eye  for  an  in- 
stant, he  made  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion  with  his  head  to- 
ward the  empty  seat  at  his  right  hand, 
and  accompanied  it  by  a  not  quite  so  im- 
perceptible grimace  of  comic  distress. 

"See  what  a  hole  you've  put  me  in — 
me,  a  traveller  just  out  of  the  wilds,"  he 
seemed  to  say. 

Lady  Norland's  answering  smile  of 
sympathy  was  tempered  by  a  faintly 
satirical  arch  of  the  eyebrows,  clearly 
repeating  what  she  had  said  to  him  be- 
fore dinner: 

''What  can  you  expect?  You  were  so 
exigent  about  a  certain  girl  that  I  pur- 
posely put  a  stupid  debutante  on  the 
other  side,  and  now  even  my  substitute 
will  be  late  if  she  comes  at  all." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  dinner 
Stannard  had  fared  well  enough.  Fresh 
from  the  wilds,  the  spectacle  of  civiliza- 
tion dining  amused  him  consumedly,  and 
yet  touched  him  deeply.  This  heavy, 
glittering  array  of  linen  and  glass  and 
silver,  these  rows  of  black  coats  and  milk- 
white  shoulders,  this  mingled  fragrance 
of  food  and  flowers  and  wine,  were  they 
not  the  symbol  of  British  superiority,  the 
soul  and  centre  of  British  dominion? 
And  Stannard  loved  the  outward  shows 
of  civilization  as  only  he  can  in  whom 
the  veneer  of  cixalized  life  lies  thinly  upon 
a  core  of  that  primitive  savagery  which 
is  yet  the  most  hide-bound  of  all  created 
things. 

It  was  precisely  this  savage  convention- 
ality that  made  him  first  uncomfortable 
and  then  cross,  as  the  dinner  unfolded 
its  length  and  it  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  stupid  debutante  on  his 
left,  having  placed  him  as  a  man  who 
knew  no  one  and  so  could  not  ''help  her 
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on,"  had  quite  definitely  transferred  her 
interest  to  the  beardless  youth  on  her 
other  side.  It  was  quite  bad  enough  to 
have  missed  seeing  the  one  girl  whose 
possible  presence  had  brought  him  out  on 
this  his  last  night  in  England;  but  to  be 
left  high  and  dry,  as  it  were — really,  Lady 
Norland  should  have  managed  better, 
even  if  it  was  his  fault.  He  was  quite  ap- 
palled as  he  looked  down  at  the  array  of 
implements  still  unused,  and  reflected  on 
the  abhorrent  length  of  some  British  din- 
ners he  remembered  and  which  this  bade 
fair  to  rival.  But  even  as  he  grumbled 
thus  mentally,  there  was  a  little  stir  at  the 
door,  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  from 
Lady  Norland,  and  some  one  took  the 
chair  at  his  right,  just  as  the  hostess  tele- 
graphed a  message  which  he  read: 

"The  substitute!    Please  know  her." 

Thus  urged,  he  turned  his  heavy-lidded 
eyes  upon  the  girl  who  sat  next  him, 
gazed  a  moment  with  his  pleasant,  tran- 
quil stare  at  the  dark  hair  and  the  thin 
brown  shoulders  rising  out  of  their  nest  of 
lavender  chiffon,  then  said: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  You've  no 
idea  what  my  life  has  been  up  to  this  mo- 
ment." 

She  darted  a  gleam  of  dark  eyes  at  him 
as  she  leaned  forward,  gathering  nods  and 
smiles  of  greeting  from  the  table,  to  see 
who  was  on  his  left.  Then  she  leaned  back 
and  really  laughed  up  at  him. 

"  I'm  frightfully  sorry.  But  if  you  knew 
what  work  I  had  to  get  here,  and  how 
hungry  I  am.  No,  Stebbins,  no  soup," 
to  the  deferential  butler.  "Fish?  Yes,  I 
can't  resist  that  salmon  and  I  really  am 
famished.  I'm  glad  I've  not  missed  any 
more  of  Lady  Norland's  excellent  dinner. " 

"It  seems  too  bad,  then,  to  waste  even 
one  chance,"  he  replied  idly,  as  Stebbins 
pounced  upon  her  soup-spoon  and  bore  it 
away.  "Before  you  came  I  was  looking 
with  dismay  at  this  layout  of  silver  and 
wondering  if  I'd  survive  to  the  cheese." 
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"And  you  decided — ?"  she  said,  sur- 
veying fully  for  the  first  time  the  big 
brown  man  beside  her. 

"Well — there  are  always  drinks,  y' 
know,"  said  Stannard,  feeling  a  little  in- 
adequate; then,  emboldened  by  her  ready 
laugh:  "You  can't  have  an  idea  what  a 
formidable  pleasure  this  is  after  two 
years  in  the  Over-There." 

"Over-There,"  she  repeated  slowly. 
"You  mean " 

"Africa,"  he  said  briefiy,  "the  Gold 
Coast.     It  isn't  much  like  this." 

"No,"  she  said,  while  an  odd  pallor 
crept  into  her  dark  face,  a  thrill  into  her 
low  voice — ^"no,  it — isn't — like — this. 
They  make  men  out  there. ' '  She  threw  up 
her  head  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "While 
this — "  her  disdainful  glance  swept  down 
the  table,  but  softened  when  it  caught 
Lady  Norland's  smile. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Stannard  said  de- 
liberately. "After  all,  the  men  are  bred 
right  here.  What  was  it  Wellington  said 
about  winning  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on 
the  cricket-fields  of  Eton?  The  stuff  for 
the  jungle  is  made  at  the  English  dinner- 
tables.  It's  knives  and  forks  that  does  it," 
he  added  more  lightly.  He  had  a  whole- 
some fear  of  sounding  sententious,  and 
when  a  man  has  a  consuming  idea  and 
skirts  it  ever  so  narrowly,  sententiousness 
is  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Her  intent  gaze  had  not  wavered  from 
his  face,  although  her  color  had  returned. 
It  was  almost  as  if  she  had  divined  the 
presence  of  a  consuming  idea  and  was  in- 
clined to  treat  it  with  respect,  so  grave 
was  her  demeanor.  Yet  how  could  she? 
Almost  he  laughed,  as  the  force  of  his  pur- 
pose swept  through  him  and  shook  him 
with  the  irony  of  the  contrast.  Knives 
and  forks  indeed!  It  was  of  them  that 
she  was  speaking. 

"I  wish,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  mean.  And  I  like 
to  hear  about — Over-There — Africa." 

Stannard  hesitated  just  an  appreciable 
moment  before  replying.  His  brown  left 
hand  toyed  with  a  wine-glass.  His  right 
was  hidden  beneath  the  table.  But  his 
heavy-lidded  eyes  hid  his  thoughts,  bet- 
ter indeed  than  the  soft  voice  that  could 
be  so  like  a  tiger's  purr. 

"Just  what  I  mean  by  'knives  and 


forks'?"  he  said  at  length,  as  if  debating. 
He  looked  at  the  substitute  sidewise  out 
of  narrowed  lids,  tiger-like.  Then  he 
flashed  his  disarming  smile  upon  her  and 
continued  easily: 

"  Sounds  idiotic,  doesn't  it?  Man  gets 
to  thinking,  though,  Over-There.  Lots  of 
time  to  think — too  much,  sometimes. 
The  whys  and  the  wherefores  get  mixed 
up  and  then — why,  if  knives  and  forks 
won't  hold  him  straight,  down  he  goes." 

"Principle,  you  mean?"  she  queried. 

"Principle?  Oh,  no,  that  goes  first  of 
all,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  Habit,  I  suppose 
you'd  call  it,  like  wearing  a  top-hat  to 
church.  Only,  Over-There,  churches  are 
not,  while  dinner,  in  some  form  or  other, 
ye  have  always  with  you.  Why,  I  knew  a 
man" — he  gazed  gravely  at  his  salad  as 
he  spoke — "he  lived  three  days  from  the 
coast,  and  such  a  coast — and  such  a  three 
days!  The  only  white  man  he  ever  saw 
was  a — a  trader  who  came  up  about  once 
a  month.  He  had  to  go  up  'by  bearer,' 
like  a  telegram,  and  every  time  they  had 
to  cut  a  new  road  for  him.  But  that  man, 
the  one  who  lived  up-country,  dressed  for 
dinner  every  night  of  the  world — taught 
one  of  the  native  women  to  starch  his 
shirts — and  had  knives  and  forks  to  eat 
with.  He  died  of  fever,  of  course,  but  at 
least  he  died  white.  Knives  and  forks, 
you  see." 

"But  why  not  morals,  principles?"  she 
asked  a  little  tremulously;  "why  do  you 
call  it  habit — just  knives  and  forks?" 

"Because  it  wasn't  morals,"  Stannard 
persisted.  "Look  here.  There  was  the 
slave  trade,  black  ivory,  you  know.  He 
knew  it  went  on.  He  wasn't  responsible, 
nor  official,  and  he  couldn't  help  it.  But 
he  didn't  report  it  and,  well,  there  was 
considerable — they  call  it  hiikshish  in 
Egypt." 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  revolted. 

"Just  so,"  he  nodded,  "but  don't  get 
the  wrong  idea  of  him.  It's  a  terrible 
country,  a  pulverizin'  country,  and  yet  he 
didn't  do  anything  that — well,  that  un- 
fitted him,  by  his  code,  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  again  in  England.  That's  what  he 
lived  for — to  come  home  and  go  out  to 
dinner.     Habit,  you  see,  clearly." 

Her  partner  on  the  other  side  claimed 
her  joyously  at  this  point,  so  Stannard 
again  devoted  himself  to  his  dinner,  and 
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to  exchanging  perfunctory  remarks  with 
the  debutante  which  did  not  in  the  least 
interrupt  the  seething  torrent  of  memory 
released  by  the  touch  of  the  old  wild 
life. 

With  the  dessert  the  substitute  turned 
again  to  him.  Her  temporary  recess  had 
steadied  her,  and  her  eyes  were  colder,  but 
her  voice  still  shook  as  she  began  ab- 
ruptly : 

*'I  suppose  what  you  mean  by  habit 
is  what  Kipling  calls  'the  steadying  in- 
fluence of  tradition.'  But  I  think  you're 
claiming  far  too  much  for  'knives  and 
forks.'"  She  laughed  a  little,  nervously, 
to  keep  the  intensity  out  of  her  voice. 
"Habits  aren't  all  good  ones,  and  civili- 
zation has  its  cruelties.  How  about  the 
unsteadying  influence  of  bad  tradition?" 

His  pause  of  deliberation  had  some- 
thing in  it  to  her  weary  brain  marvel- 
lously like  the  crouch  of  the  tiger,  and  her 
excited  thoughts  even  read  something 
sinister  into  the  gleam  of  amusement  that 
shot  sidewise  from  under  the  heavy  lids 
as  he  said: 

"You've  hit  the  centre  of  the  matter 
there.  Civilization  has  its  cruelties,  and 
they're  far  and  away  beyond  what  a — 
slave-trader  would  dream  of.  For  in- 
stance"— he  paused  again,  and  his  soft 
voice  purred  yet  more  softly — "  my  family 
motto  is  'Fair  or  foul,  we  strike.'  Sweet 
sentiment,  isn't  it?  You  see,  knives  and 
forks  prove  not  only  that  we're  civilized 
animals,  but  that  we're  carnivorous  as 
well,  and  Over-There  it  shows,  that's  all. 
As  you're  fond  of  Kipling,  let  me  quote 
a  familiar  line: 

"  *  We  are  very  little  changed '  " 


loved  him.  I — he  was  my  friend.  He 
wasn't  like  that."    She  stopped  abruptly. 

Stannard  was  watching  her  intently, 
and  when  he  spoke,  very  gently,  it  was 
with  a  curious  sort  of  regret  in  his  voice, 
almost  a  reluctance. 

"You  may  be  right,"  he  said;  "I'd  like 
to  think  you  were.  Let  me  tell  you  one 
thing  more,  about  a  man  I  knew,  who 
died,  yes,  because  he  hadn't  reckoned 
with — knives  and  forks." 

His  jungle  glance  went  slowly  up  and 
down  the  table,  then  he  turned  a  little  so 
that  he  could  see  her  and  went  on. 

"It  isn't -a  pretty  story.  He  was  up- 
country,  shooting,  in  Nayaland,  with  an- 
other man.  They  were  friends,  great  pals, 
and  they  thought  about  alike,  only,  one  of 
them  carried  a  knife  and  fork  in  his  kit, 
and  the  other — ate  with  his  fingers,  so  to 
speak.  So  these  two  shot  big  game  and 
ate  it,  each  in  his  chosen  way,  until  one 
day  a  slave-gang  went  through.  Now, 
these  men  weren't  ofhcial,  of  course,  any 
more  than  the  other  man  I  told  you  about, 
but  Knife-and-Fork  had  a  sort  of  general 
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She  stopped  him  with  a  little  gesture 
of  pain.  Her  untasted  dinner  belied  her 
first  claim  of  hunger,  or  it  bespoke  strong 
emotion  now.  Her  brown  shoulders  were 
rigid,  her  hand,  lying  on  the  table,  was 
tensely  passive. 

"You  must  have  had  a  terrible  time, 
Over-There,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  that 
sounded  tired,  "and  you  must  have  met 
terrible  people — wrecks.  There  are  such, 
as  I  know.  But  there  are  men,  too.  I 
knew  one."  Her  eyes  grew  bright,  her 
face  shone,  and  her  voice  was  stronger. 
"It  wasn't  just  habit  with  him.  The  soul 
w^as  noble.    Every  one  saw  it.    His  blacks 


From  the  governor-general,"  breathed 
the  girl,  leaning  forward. 

"That  could  be  made  to  cover  the  case 
by  a  little  stretching,  which  would  never 
be  called  in  question  if  they  were  success- 
ful," Stannard  went  on,  scarcely  hearing 
the  interruption;  "so  he  decided  to  inter- 
fere— there  were  women  in  the  bunch — 
and  finally  Fingers  consented  to  help. 
He  didn't  mind,  y'  know,  only  it  was  hot 
weather,  and  it  did  seem  a  deuce  of  a  lot 
of  trouble  for— I  beg  your  pardon.  Oh, 
well,  as  I  said,  it's  a  pulverizin'  country. 

"Of  course,  the  trader  cut  up  rough, 
and  there  was  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage.  But 
both  of  the  Englishmen  stuck  to  it  and 
held  their  '  boys'  together.  So  at  last  it 
was  settled  with  only  a  few — er — casual- 
ties, and  there  was  a  weepin',  shiverin' 
string  of  blacks  to  dispose  of.  Of  course, 
they  were  miles  from  home.  Of  course, 
the  two  Englishmen  couldn't  exactly 
convoy  'em  there.  But  they  were  from 
one  village,  as  usual,  and  fortunately  their 
headman  was  with  'em.  He  had  some 
more  sense  than  the  rest,  so  finally  Knife- 
and-Fork  decided  and  conveyed  to  him 
that  they  were  to  run  along  home,  the 
Englishmen  furnishin'  meat  to  feed  'em 
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Stannard  was  watching  her  intently  ,  .  .   then  he  turned  a  little  so  that  he  could  see  her  and  went  on. — Page  670. 
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by  the  way.  Fingers  grumbled  a  little 
about  spoilin'  the  kill,  but  it  was  settled, 
and  about  sundown  they  started  off." 

Stannard  shifted  in  his  chair.  Almost 
it  seemed  as  if  the  big,  brown  man  were 
nervous. 

''AH  but  one  girl,"  he  said,  quite  softly. 
The  girl  at  his  side  made  a  little  move- 
ment of  protest. 

"I  told  you  it  wasn't  a  pretty  story," 
said  Stannard,  smiling  a  little  sourly; 
"decidedly  not  a  dinner  story.  Do  you 
want  to  hear  it,  really?" 

She  bowed  her  head  and  he  went  on, 
more  rapidly,  as  the  cheese  and  coffee  ap- 
peared. 

"She  was  overcome  with  gratitude, 
that  girl.  A  bold  piece,  and  pretty,  too. 
She  hid  in  the  cane  until  the  rest  were 
gone,  then  she  burst  into  the  tent  and 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Knife-and- 
Fork,  who,  of  course,  had  been  spokes- 
man. Between  them  the  men  managed  to 
make  out  that  she'd  lost  her  husband  in 
the  fight  and  it  was  their  fault,  and  they 
had  to  protect  her.  Cheek,  wasn't  it?  and 
she  had  no  home  and  no  friends,  and 
they'd  saved  her  life,  and  she'd  be  their 
servant,  their  dog — oh,  you  can't  imagine 
and  you  needn't  know  all  she  had  to  say. 
Finally  Knife-and-Fork  got  a  word  in 
edgewise  and  managed  to  tell  her  that 
she  couldn't  stay  and  that  she  must  run 
right  quick  after  the  tribe  or  she'd  never 
find  them.  Of  course,  he  never  consulted 
with  Fingers — took  it  for  granted,  don't 
you  see?  Habit  again.  But  just  as  the 
girl  was  beginning  to  scream  and  carry 
on,  she  caught  Fingers's  eye  and — he 
winked  at  her.  I  don't  think  he  really 
meant  to  at  all.  Habit,  that's  all — not 
caring  how  or  where  he  ate. 

"Knife-and-Fork  noticed  that  she  qui- 
eted down  very  quickly,  and  he  was  just 
uneasy  enough  to  send  him  peering  around 
the  dining-tent  that  night  when  Fingers 
didn't  show  up.  And  then — well,  there 
was  another  scrimmage.  The  girl  caught 
Knife-and-Fork's  hand  and  bit  it  like  a 
mad  dog,  and  Fingers  had  a  revolver  he 
wanted  to  use.  Knife-and-Fork  could 
feel  it  in  the  dark,  and  of  course  it  would- 
n't do  to  have  any  noise.  So  he  reached 
up  on  the  table  and  grabbed  a  knife, 
and  made  one  slash  at  Fingers's  fist — • 
caught  him  right  across  the  knuckles.    He 


dropped  the  revolver,  but  the  next  minute 
the  girl  had  it  and  it  went  off.  The  re- 
port knocked— er — Knife-and-Fork  off  his 
feet,  but  when  he  got  up  and  struck  a  light 
the  girl  was  gone,  and — it  wasn't  Knife- 
and-Fork  who  had  the  bullet  in  him." 

The  substitute  faced  him,  gray-white, 
panting  a  little. 

"You — how  did  you  know  this?  Who 
are  you?" 

"I'm  Stannard,"  he  said  in  a  surprised 
tone.     "You  surely " 

"How  do  you  know?  It  can't  be.  Naya- 
land,  the  slave-gang,  the  fight  for  the 
girl — it's  all  there,  but  so  hideously  dif- 
ferent. Who  were  the  men?  Tell  me.  I 
have  a  right  to  know.  See,  Lady  Nor- 
land is  signalling.  Are  you  afraid  to  tell 
me?" 

Stannard's  brows  were  knitted  as  if  in 
deep  thought.  He  turned  to  her  with  a 
puzzled  frown  as  she  rose.  Her  eyes 
flashed  down  to  his  brown  left  hand,  rest- 
ing on  the  chair-back  as  he  stood  beside 
her. 

"Your  right,"  she  said  imperiously. 
"  Show  me  your  right  hand." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily. 

"I  don't  show  it,"  he  said,  shortly. 
"  It  is  scarred  as  you  wouldn't  care  to  see 
a  hand  scarred."  He  hesitated.  "Teeth 
make  an  ugly  scar,"  he  ended  slowly. 

She  paled  visibly,  but  she  held  her 
ground,  turning  her  back  on  the  retreat- 
ing ladies. 

"I  can't  believe  it.  Tell  me  plainly, 
Mr.  Stannard.  Can't  you  see  that  I  must 
know?" 

"Only  one  man  came  out  of  that  tent 
alive,"  Stannard  said,  very  gently.  "  The 
other  lies  buried  in  Nayaland.  No  one 
else  knows — Lady  Alice — the  true  story 
of  Gilbert  York-Wessington's  death." 

She  swayed  a  little  at  the  name,  like  a 
man  reached  in  the  battle  by  the  bullet 
that  has  been  seeking  him.  Then  she 
straightened  herself  gallantly,  faced  him, 
and  said: 

"I  thank  you  for  telling  me.  It  was 
right  that  I  should  know." 

Stannard  stood  gazing  after  her,  a  cu- 
rious, baffled  expression  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  roused  by  a  smart  tap  from  Lady 
Norland's  fan  as  she  followed  the  ladies 
up-stairs. 

"Well,    well,     Gerald,    moon-struck? 
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What  have  you  been  doing  to  Alice? 
She's  like  a  ghost.  Wasn't  it  luck,  her 
coming?  I'd  quite  given  her  up.  It's  a 
blessing  for  me  that  Evelyn  Laleham 
didn't  appear,  too.  Well,  I  hope  you're 
satisfied.    What  do  you  think  of  her?" 

''Lady  Alice  Jernynham?  So  that  was 
really  she?"  Stannard  stood  silent  a  mo- 
ment. 'T  thought  you  said  she  wasn't 
coming?  That  was  why  she  was  so  in- 
terested in  Africa." 

'T  should  think  so,"  cried  Lady  Nor- 
land. "Heavens,  I  hope  after  all  the 
trouble  I  took,  you  didn't  waste  time 
thinking  her  a  substitute?  Oh,  that's  too 
bad  of  you,  Gerald.  And  I  devoutly  hope 
you  didn't  talk  Africa  all  the  time.  We're 
just  succeeding  now  in  getting  her  to  go 
out  a  little  since  poor  York-Wessington's 
noble  death.     Ah.  you  were  out  there, 


weren't  you?  Such  a  fine  young  fellow. 
Did  you  notice  her  dress?  Half-mourning 
still.  So  unbecoming.  Now  don't  smoke 
all  night,  wretches." 

Beaming  upon  her  husband  and  Stan- 
nard, who  stood  on  either  side  of  the  door, 
she  disappeared.  Stannard  strolled  back 
to  the  table  in  deep  thought.  Somehow 
the  sense  of  elation,  of  satisfied  purpose, 
he  had  expected  to  feel,  were  lacking.  He 
had  staked  all  on  the  girl's  identity,  and 
he  had  won,  and  no  one  knew,  but  his  win- 
ning left  him  cold  and  sullen.  His  hands 
tightened  on  the  back  of  the  chair  as  he 
drew  it  out  slowly,  and  the  candles  flashed 
on  a  very  white,  very  thin,  very  straight 
scar  running  diagonally  across  the  knuck- 
les of  his  right  hand,  the  sort  of  scar  made 
by  a  thin,  sharp  blade,  a  steel  table-knife, 
for  instance. 
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|N  the  night  which  was  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  my 
great  adventure  we  were 
sitting  in  the  library.  Janet 
was  knitting  swiftly  and 
steadily  on  a  sweater  for 
Bobbie,  and  I  was  reading  aloud  the  last 
pages  of  the  log  of  the  Jeannette,  the  bro- 
ken entries  made  in  that  dreadful  battle 
with  the  snows  of  Siberia.  Suddenly  she 
dropped  her  yarn  and  my  chase  across  the 
room  in  pursuit  of  the  ball  gave  her  an 
opportunity  to  break  in. 

"This  is  not  a  cheerful  way  to  spend 
our  oneevening  at  home  this  week.    Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  nice  to  try  some  love 
stories  for  a  while?" 
I  was  astonished. 

Hitherto  Janet  had  always  listened  to 
my  evening  reading  not  only  with  pa- 
tience, but  apparently  with  interest.  Now 
I  glanced  along  the  library  shelves,  taking 
a  quick  survey  of  the  literary  road  that 
we  had  travelled  since  our  marriage, 
through  Du  Chaillu,  Livingstone,  Baker, 


Stanley,  Burton — a  glorious  company — 
names  that  brought  to  mind  at  once  sturdy 
figures  in  furs,  brown  faces  peering  from 
beneath  cork  helmets,  sky-lines  pierced 
with  countless  minarets  of  ice,  and  still 
pools  with  hippopotami  feeding  in  them. 
From  these  Janet  would  turn  to  senti- 
mentality and  fiction !  Such  a  change  of 
mood  nettled  me.  I  closed  the  book, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  stood  wdth  my  back  to 
the  fire,  looking  down  at  her. 

"Harrowing — yes,"  I  said.  "But  it  is 
better  to  read  of  the  exploits  and  trials  of 
real  men  than  of  the  imaginary  ones  of 
romance.  Now,  those  fellows" — I  waved 
a  hand  toward  the  books — "did  some- 
thing worth  while.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  do  something  myself — something  aside 
from  the  infernal  routine  of  business.  In- 
deed, in  my  heart  I  have  always  been  a 
'gentleman  rover.'"  I  liked  this  last 
term,  having  come  across  it  in  a  work  on 
certain  adventurous  spirits  who  spent 
their  lives  wandering  and  fighting.  "The 
trouble  is,  I  have  never  been  allowed  to 


"  Harrowing — yes,"  I  said. — Page  672 


rove.  When  I  was  younger  I  couldn't  af- 
ford it." 

''And  now?"  inquired  Janet. 

''And  now  I  am  married." 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  a  millstone  around 
your  neck,"  returned  Janet,  with  a  show 
of  fire.     "  Why  did  you  marry  me?  " 

''Because  I  could  not  help  it,"  I  ex- 
plained. "Had  not  Stanley  explored  the 
Congo,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  even- 
tually done  so  myself — that  is,  had  I  not 
met  you.  But  I  wanted  you  more  than 
the  Congo,  and  here  we  are.  In  the  books 
that  I  have  been  reading  to  you  I  have  in 
a  way  been  giving  vent  to  my  love  of  ad- 
venture, trying  to  turn  our  minds  a  little 
from  the  humdrum  of  our  lives.  And  how 
humdrum  they  really  are!  One-third  of 
mine  is  taken  up  with  manufacturing  pig- 
iron;  one- third  of  yours  with  the  baby; 
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one- third  is  spent  in  sleep;  and  the  rest 
seeing  the  same  people  day  after  day,  win- 
ter and  summer,  talking  the  same  things. 
Now  look  at  Burton" — I  waved  a  hand 
toward  the  shelf  where  his  record  reposed. 
"  Going  to  Mecca  was  rough  work,  but  the 
trip  was  interesting — always  exciting.  Or 
come  down  to  the  present — there  is  my 
friend  Montgomery  McTague " 

"That  horrible  man! "  Janet  exclaimed, 
looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

"To  me  he  is  interesting,"  I  returned, 
undisturbed.  "  He  is  always  doing  some- 
thing worth  while.  I  met  him  to-day  and 
he  tells  me  that  within  a  week  he  will  start 
for  the  Balkan  War." 

"To  me  he  is  a  bore,"  said  Janet  with 
asperity.  "Remember  the  toothpick — 
the  horrible  old  carved  Chinese  toothpick 
that  Prince  Ching  gave  him  at  the  time 
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of  the  Boxer  trouble.  He  never  comes 
here  that  he  does  not  show  it  to  me  and 
tell  me  its  history.  I  wish  you  would  not 
quote  him  so  much." 

Perhaps  I  do  quote  McTague  a  good 
deal,  but  he  is  really  a  "gentleman  rover," 
the  only  one  I  know.  To  me  he  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  he  is  useful,  for  it 
is  always  easy  to  break  into  the  form- 
less waste  of  a  dinner  conversation  with 
''Montgomery  McTague  was  here  the 
other  night  and  was  telling  me  of  his  visit  to 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,"  or  "  McTague 
gave  me  a  very  graphic  account  of  the 
massacres  in  Tripoli."  Then  the  woman 
at  my  hand  is  sure  to  cry  with  enthusiasm : 
''Do  you  really  know  him?  Please  tell 
me  all  about  him." 

Had  I  attempted  to  tell  my  own  wife  all 
about  him,  we  should  have  had  our  first 
quarrel.  With  womanly  prejudice  she 
associated  him  with  one  event  and  one 
thing,  the  Boxer  War  and  Prince  Ching's 
toothpick.  When  all  too  rarely  he  came 
to  the  house,  she  knitted;  if  he  addressed 
her,  she  smiled,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
noticed  this  coldness,  for  he  did  talk  rather 
uninterruptedly.  That  I  forbore  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  was  because  I  sus- 
pected her  dislike  of  him  to  arise  from  a 
fear  that  he  would  awaken  in  me  discon- 
tent with  a  life  that,  beside  his,  was  so  pro- 
saic. So  usually  I  never  troubled  to  de- 
fend him,  but  now  I  had  to  justify  myself 
in  quoting  him. 

"McTague  leads  a  natural  life,"  I  said. 
"A  natural  man  lives  on  excitement — is 
only  happy  when  hunting,  fighting,  or 
sleeping.  McTague  has  excitement  in 
going  from  war  to  war.  We  seek  it  as 
violently  and  get  a  poor  counterpart — 
dinners,  dancing,  auction " 

"I  should  think  he  would  settle  down," 
Janet  broke  in. 

My  lips  curled.  "No  man  of  acute 
mind  and  body  ever  settles  down.  He  is 
held  down  by  obligations — by  his  wife  and 
family.  I  am  not  saying  that  his  condi- 
tion may  not  be  happy.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  sometime  he  will  have  a  vague  long- 
ing to  break  from  the  conventions  of 
years  and  return  to  an  original  state  of 
wild  living."  Janet  was  looking  up  at 
me  with  a  strange,  quiet  smile  in  her  eyes, 
and  I,  being  well  content  that  she  was 
comprehending  me  without  ofTence,  pro- 
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ceeded:  "Now,  there  is  this  about  Mc- 
Tague  " 

In  the  depths  of  the  house  the  door-bell 
rang,  and  I  hurried  out  to  the  stairs  and 
peering  into  the  lower  hall  saw  there  the 
last  man  in  the  world  that  I  should  have 
expected  at  that  moment,  my  friend  Lau- 
rence Bayne. 

"  Well,  after  five  years  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  you  again!"  I  cried,  as  I  shook  his  hand. 

"And  a  real  honor,  too,  Jim,"  he  re- 
turned laughing.  "  I  am  just  in  from  Bos- 
ton to-day — go  aboard  the  Mauretania 
to-night,  as  we  sail  early.  I  am  off  for 
Africa." 

"You  lucky  dogl"  I  exclaimed. 

"And  how  are  Mrs.  Bayne  and  the  chil- 
dren?" asked  Janet,  when  she  had  settled 
back  to  her  knitting. 

Over  Bayne 's  shoulders  I  frowned  at 
her  reprovingly,  for  that  very  morning  I 
had  heard  that  his  wife  had  had  papers 
served  on  him  and  had  taken  herself  and 
all  the  children  to  her  father's  home  in 
Chicago.  His  friends  had  declared  that 
the  fault  was  hers — that  she  had  come  to 
love  art  more  than  her  husband,  and  had 
forgotten  him  in  a  competition  over  a  stat- 
ue for  a  Chicago  park.  Her  friends  averred 
that  the  fault  was  his — that  since  their 
marriage  he  had  been  constantly  away 
from  home  on  all  kinds  of  fatuous  and 
aimless  expeditions. 

The  inquiry  naturally  embarrassed 
Bayne,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  recovered  himself  with  a  polite 
"Very  well,  thank  you,"  and  dropping 
into  a  chair  passed  quickly  from  his  af- 
fairs to  mine. 

"You  are  the  lucky  chap,"  he  said,  as 
he  lighted  a  cigar  and  surveyed  the  com- 
forts of  the  room.  "Prosperity  agrees 
with  you,  too:  you  have  grown  rotund — 
and,  Jim,  who  would  ever  have  dreamed  of 
you  becoming  fat  and  prosperous,  one  of 
the  greatest  producers  of  pig-iron  in  the 
country — you,  who  at  college  never  did 
anything  but  read  of  explorations  and 
adventures  and  never  went  out  of  doors 
without  a  pocket  compass!  And  I,  who 
worked  so  hard  at  practical  things  like 
chemistry — here  I  am  off  for  a  wandering 
trip  in  the  jungle  just  to  kill  time." 

"You  lucky  dog!"  said  I.  "That  is 
just  what  I  had  always  planned  to  do — to 
cross  Africa,  say  in  Stanley's  footsteps."  ^ 
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''Exactly  my  intention,"  returned 
Bayne.  ''  You  see,  I  was  in  Uganda  three 
years  ago,  and  the  life  kind  of  got  into  my 
blood.     So  this  time  I  plan  a  longer  trip." 

''From  Bagamoyo  to  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,"  I  cried,  rubbing  my  hands  with  de- 
light.    "Then  to " 

"No — from  Mombasa  by  rail  now,"  he 
corrected.  "  Then  around  the  lake,  down 
to  Tanganyika — then  across- 


"To  the  headwaters  of  the  Congo!"  I 
was  pacing  the  room  in  my  excitement. 
"You  will  want  a  boat  there,  a  sectional 
boat.     I  have  just  the  thing  for  you." 

"A  what?"  demanded  Bayne. 

I  made  no  reply,  but  from  my  desk  took 
out  a  great  roll  of  paper  and  spread  it 
there  for  him  to  see. 

He  put  on  his  glasses,  and  with  a  slight 
frow^n  darkening  his  face  studied  it. 

"It  is  a  sectional  boat,"  I  explained, 
running  my  fingers  over  the  blue-print. 
"A  great  improvement  on  Stanley's — pa- 
pier-mache— lighter  to  carry — forty  sec- 
tions in  all — each  can  be  used  as  a  knap- 
sack and  fits  on  the  back  of  a  porter — 
the  whole  together  is  thirty  feet  long " 

"And  a  Chinese  puzzle  besides," 
drawled  Bayne.  "Look  here,  Jim,  when 
did  you  work  that  thing  out?  " 

"Before  I  was  married,"  I  answered. 
"But  it's  of  no  use  to  me  now.  Maybe 
you  can  use  the  idea." 

For  a  while  Bayne  stared  at  the  blue- 
print, but  he  seemed  to  make  nothing  of 
it.  Then  he  turned  to  Janet.  Her  back 
was  to  us,  and  she  was  sitting  very  quietly, 
her  eyes  intent  on  the  needles.  From  her 
his  gaze  wandered  around  the  room,  in  a 
queer  way  I  thought,  and  when  this  aim- 
less tour  had  ended  it  rested  on  me. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "you  must  come  with 
me.  But  I  don't  think  we  shall  bother 
about  the  sectional  boat." 

"Go  with  you!"  I  cried;  then  I  folded 
up  my  precious  plan,  as  though  with  it  I 
folded  up  all  my  hopes  and  with  it  laid 
them  away  in  the  desk.  "There  is  noth- 
ing I'd  rather  do,  Larry,  but  I  can't.  Five 
years  ago  I  might  have,  but  now  there  are 
Janet  and  Bobbie." 

I  turned  to  Janet  expectantly,  for  I  felt 
that  this  self-sacrifice  of  mine  would  bring 
some  show  of  appreciation,  but  if  she  felt 
any  gratitude  it  was  very  casually  ex- 
pressed. 


"You  need  not  bother  about  us,  Jim,  if 
you  really  want  to  go,"  she  said,  and, 
turning  to  the  desk,  took  up  pad  and  pen- 
cil. "Larry,  I  understand  that  you  are 
going  straight  to  London." 

"For  a  month,  to  fit  out  with  such 
things  as  I  cannot  get  in  Mombasa,"  he 
said. 

"What  is  your  address  there?"  she 
went  on  quietly. 

Bayne  looked  surprised.  "Going  to 
correspond  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"What  in  the  world  do  you  want  with 
Larry's  address?"  I  demanded. 

"  Please  do  not  interrupt,"  replied  Janet 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  insistence.  "Come, 
Larry,  I  am  waiting." 

"The  Imperial  Muffin  Company  Bank, 
Threadneedle  Street,"  Bayne  answered, 
with  a  hesitation  born  of  w^onder. 

"But,  Janet,"  I  repeated,  as  I  saw  her 
noting  his  reply  so  carefully,  "what  in  the 
world  do  you  want  with Bayne's address?" 

"Sometime,  perhaps,  I  shall  tell  you," 
she  said  quietly,  and,  dropping  the  paper 
into  her  knitting-bag,  she  turned  to  the 
sweater  and  seemed  to  forget  us  in  the 
flying  needles. 

Still  I  was  not  satisfied.  There  was  in 
her  manner  something  mysterious  and  un- 
usual, but  I  had  to  wait  until  Bayne  had 
gone  before  I  could  press  my  inquiry  far- 
ther. 

"Why  did  I  want  Larry's  address?"  she 
said,  and  rising  she  placed  a  hand  on  each 
of  my  shoulders  and  looked  up  at  me. 
"Because  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  Africa 
with  him." 

"Nonsense!"  I  cried.  "Do  you  sup- 
posel  am  going  toleave  you  and  Bobbie?" 

"For  a  little  while — only  for  a  year  or 
two,"  she  returned  smiling.  "We  will  not 
be  a  millstone  around  your  neck  any 
longer." 

"A  millstone?" 

"Yes,  a  millstone.  All  your  life,  Jim, 
you  have  wanted  to  have  a  real  adventure, 
and  now  the  opportunity  has  come.  You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  business — just 
about  Bobbie  and  me,  and  we  can  get 
along  all  right." 

"That  is  all  well  enough,"  I  replied 
with  heat.  "  But  how  about  me?  Won't 
you  worry  about  me?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  laughing  gayly.  "I 
know  you  too  well,  Jim.     I  have  too  much 


"  Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  you  in  khaki,  with  a  cork  helmet  and  a  gun.' 


confidence  in  you.  Why,  if  a  man  who 
has  done  what  you  have  done  in  the  iron 
business  can't  walk  across  Africa  without 
being  eaten  up,  I  shall  be  disappointed  in 
you." 

''You  seem  anxious  to  be  rid  of  me, 
Janet." 

"You  know  better.  I  only  want  you 
to  be  happy,  and  I  know  you  never  will  be 
happy  until  you  have  had  some  great  ad- 
venture— like  McTague.  Look  at  your 
books."  Her  hand  swept  the  shelves. 
"How  in  the  world  you  made  a  success  in 
business,  I  don't  understand.  Why,  a 
hundred  years  ago  you  would  have  been 
a  pirate.  I  have  suspected  that  for  a  long 
time,  but  to-night  when  I  saw  that  plan  of 
a  boat  I  realized  how  you  longed  to  get 
away  from  our  humdrum  life.  Then  I 
made  up  my  mind.  I  am  going  to  send  a 
wireless  to  Larry  Bayne  in  the  morning, 


telling  him  that  you  are  sailing  on  the 
next  steamer." 


"But  there  is  no  time,' 
"  Think  of  all  I  have  to  get- 


nition,  tinned  things " 

"Now,  don't  be  obstinate, 
monished.     " 


I  protested, 
-guns,  ammu- 


Janet  ad- 
You  know  well  enough  that 
you  can  get  everything  you  want  in  Lon- 
don. You  will  be  there  three  weeks,  and 
anyway  I  shall  cable  Larry  to  go  ahead 
and  buy  what  you  need — he  knows." 

"  It  is  absurd — impossible!"  I  cried,  and 
turning  to  the  fireplace  I  stood  there 
smoking  fiercely. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  settling  down  on 
the  arm  of  her  big  chair.  "It  is  all  very 
easy  and  delightful.  Oh,  how  I  should 
love  to  see  you  in  khaki,  with  a  cork  hel- 
met and  a  gun,  threading  your  way 
through  the  jungle  with  a  long  trail  of 
beaters  and  porters  following  you,  Jim!" 
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The  Adventurer 


It  was  an  appealing  picture,  but  I  brushed 
it  aside.  ^'And  how  proud  I  shall  be, 
Jim,  when  people  ask  me  where  you  are 
and  I  can  say,  '  Somewhere  at  the  head 
of  the  Congo  shooting  elephants' — so  much 
nicer  than  to  say  you  have  gone  to  Pitts- 
burg to  look  after  the  furnaces!  You 
know  I  am  tired  of  having  just  a  business 
man  for  a  husband." 

This  was  a  presentation  of  the  case  un- 
expected and  startling.  Wearied  as  I  was 
with  the  humdrum  routine  of  life,  it  had 
never  come  to  my  mind  that  deep  in  a 
woman's  heart  there  could  be  this  same 
love  of  adventure,  that  even  though  her 
part  could  only  be  watching  and  waiting 
there  might  be  in  these  something  akin  to 
action.  Why,  even  in  the  parting  the  pain 
would  be  overmatched  by  the  happiness 
in  the  hope  of  the  meeting.  And  what  a 
meeting  after  the  long  separation!  I 
could  see  Janet  waiting  for  me  when,  hav- 
ing braved  a  thousand  dangers  in  the  Dark 
Continent,  I  sprang  down  the  ship's  gang- 
way to  take  her  into  my  arms. 

Now  I  sat  down  at  her  side  on  the  arm 
of  the  great  chair. 

''I  will  go,"  I  said.  ''Never  before 
have  I  realized  what  a  bore  a  business  man 
must  be  to  a  woman  of  adventurous  spirit. 
You  really  do  prefer  a  gentleman  rover." 

''At  last  you  understand,"  said  she, 
turning  a  smiling  face  to  mine.  "Why, 
Jim,  I  could  almost  wish  that  there  were 
some  downtrodden  people  that  you  could 
fight  for  and  free.  You  see  I  know  you  so 
well  that  I  could  trust  you  anywhere." 

To  me,  standing  by  the  rail  of  the  2^y- 
rannic  as  she  slipped  out  of  her  dock,  the 
depth  of  this  trust  was  rather  disconcert- 
ing. Of  course,  I  did  not  want  my  wife  to 
weep  and  make  a  scene,  but  a  few  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  we  parted  would  have  com- 
forted me.  Instead,  I  had  only  cheerful 
injunctions  about  my  health,  admonitions 
to  walk  steadily  while  on  shipboard  to  re- 
duce my  weight  and  to  get  myself  in  condi- 
tion for  the  jungle  journey,  cautions  to  take 
quinine  at  the  first  tremor  of  a  chill,  and 
regulations  as  to  the  weights  of  flannels. 

And  yet,  said  I  to  myself,  Janet  is  al- 
ways wonderful  in  her  self-control;  pos- 
sibly she  will  break  down  when  she  gets 
home;  but  what  a  brave  spirit  she  has,  to 
stand  this  way,  so  straight,  so  trim,  so 
smiling,  gayly  waving  her  muff,  while  I 


sail  off  to  face  a  thousand  perils — wild 
men,  and  wild  beasts,  and  strange  conta- 
gions— cholera,  the  tsetse  fly,  and  sleeping- 
sickness. 

To  conquer  such  disagreeable  thoughts 
I  sought  my  stateroom  and  the  business  of 
unpacking  my  travelling- trunk.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  first  thing  I  took  from 
the  tray  was  the  sole  article  of  my  hunting 
equipment  with  which  I  was  as  yet  pro- 
vided— a  neat  folding  leather  frame  which 
I  spread  along  the  table  before  me,  dis- 
closing on  one  side  three  pictures  of  Janet 
and  on  the  other  three  of  Bobbie.  As  I 
sat  there  smoking,  staring  at  them  as 
though  by  force  of  will  I  would  bring  them 
from  the  frame  in  flesh  and  blood  to  speak 
to  me,  I  began  to  cast  up  in  my  mind  the 
home  relations  of  those  fine  old  heroes  of 
mine,  how  many  were  bachelors,  how 
many  married  men.  The  latter  seemed 
in  a  singular  minority,  and  their  minds 
were  growing  incomprehensible  to  me, 
when  I  saw  the  tower  of  Sandy  Hook  slip- 
ping by  my  window,  telling  me  how  long 
I  had  been  sitting  in  this  useless  and  un- 
happy speculation.  So  I  shook  myself 
from  my  despondency  and  turned  my  face 
in  truth  to  Africa,  striding  the  deck  for 
mile  after  mile  to  get  my  legs  in  trim  for 
the  jungle.  When  I  paused  for  rest  I 
stood  by  the  forward  rail  with  eyes  intent 
on  the  glorious  mysteries  that  lay  beyond 
the  horizon.  How  good  was  this  free  life 
to  which  I  was  going!  How  good  it  was 
to  be  away  at  last  from  the  old  humdrum 
routine!  How  much  better  really  to  act 
than  to  read  the  stories  of  men  of  action ! 
Near  me,  as  I  turned  to  walk  again,  I  spied 
a  very  ridiculous  pair  of  travellers,  evi- 
dently an  aged  man  with  a  youthful  bride 
who  seemed  to  trust  their  backs  to  hide 
their  sentimental  play  from  the  row  of 
staring  loungers  in  the  chairs.  There  is 
little  pleasure  in  a  lonely  laugh.  The  pic- 
ture was  just  such  a  one  as  Janet  would 
enjoy,  for  her  sense  of  humor  was  wonder- 
fully sympathetic,  and  I  hurried  down  the 
deck  to  get  her.  Then  I  remembered. 
And  with  a  sigh  I  took  up  my  stride  to 
harden  my  muscles  for  the  trials  ahead. 

Bayne  was  enthusiastic  about  my  com- 
ing. The  letter  from  him  which  I  re- 
ceived at  Queenstown  was  full  of  the  hy- 
perbole of  delight.     But  as  I  read  it  I  was 
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conscious  of  an  irritation  at  the  haste  with 
which  he  was  arranging  my  affairs  for  me. 
He  had  set  to  work  at  once  on  receiving 
Janet's  messages,  and  had  gathered  nearly 
all  the  necessary  equipment;  indeed,  there 
was  little  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  fit  myself 
with  guns  and  ammunition .  He  had  even 
had  a  cable  from  Mombasa,  from  Boggs, 
who  managed  his  last  safari,  and  Boggs 
assured  him  that  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  East  Coast  in  March  everything 
would  be  ready  for  our  start.  Two  weeks 
in  London  at  the  outside  were  all  we  should 
need,  he  believed,  and  we  should  be  in 
Mombasa  by  the  26th. 

This  man  is  mad,  said  I,  crumpling  up 
his  letter.  When  I  undertake  to  do  a 
thing  I  do  it  with  deliberation.  And 
when  the  thing  I  am  about  to  do  is  the 
thing  to  which  I  have  been  looking  all  my 
life,  I  surely  will  not  be  seized  bodily  in 
this  fashion  and  hurled  into  it.  There 
was  no  necessity  in  cutting  short  our  stay 
in  London  when  we  were  to  be  away  for 
nearly  two  years.  Two  years!  Why,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  already  I  had  been 
away  half  of  my  allotted  time,  and  yet  the 
green  coast  now  slipping  so  quietly  by  was 
only  Ireland,  and  I  was  ruminating  on 
how  long  it  would  seem  until  the  same 
coast  slipped  before  my  eyes  again,  in  this 
same  way,  only  on  the  starboard  beam, 
when  a  steward  handed  me  the  first  word 
from  home  in  endless  days. 

'' Bobbie  and  I  are  well  and  happy. 
Enjoy  yourself  thoroughly." 

An  astonishing  woman,  this  wife  of 
mine,  I  said,  as  I  climbed  to  the  topmost 
deck  of  the  ship  and  looked  westward  over 
her  seething  wake.  How  could  those  two 
be  well  and  happy  after  five  such  inter- 
minable days  of  separation?  If  this  were 
true,  it  was  high  time  that  I  abandoned 
all  my  fine  plans  for  great  adventure  and 
hurried  home  to  teach  them  how  really  in- 
dispensable I  should  be.     If  it  were  not 


true,  what  a  brute  I  was  to  pamper  my- 
self with  lions,  elephants,  and  rhinos,  with 
the  joys  of  the  wild,  while  they  dragged 
through  miserable  months  of  loneliness! 
There  was  my  pride?  But  for  Bayne  I 
need  have  had  no  pride,  yet  I  could  see 
him  waiting  for  me  beside  the  vast  pile  of 
stores  which  he  had  accumulated — the 
tents,  the  collapsible  cots  and  tables,  the 
medicine-chests  and  tinned  foods,  and  I 
felt  myself  being  carried  on  by  an  irresist- 
ible power.  My  own  past  had  me  in  its 
grip, as  though, by  virtue  of  those  evenings 
when  I  had  read  so  delightedly  to  Janet  of 
the  exploits  of  Stanley,  of  Burton  and 
Baker,  I  must  fulfil  my  roving  destiny. 
But  I  vowed  that  when  I  did  get  home 
we  would  take  up  fiction  exclusively — 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  their  kind.  If 
only  I  could  be  home. now,  reading  them! 
In  that  thought  I  forgot  Bayne  and  the 
wonderful  camp  equipment,  for  I  saw  a 
dark  room  with  all  the  windows  open  wide; 
the  winter  wind  hurled  through  it,  rattling 
the  pictures  wildly  on  their  wires;  and  in 
the  single  ray  of  light  shining  through  a 
crack  in  the  door  was  a  crib  and  a  muffled 
figure — just  a  small  nose  and  one  small 
hand  peeping  above  the  covers;  he  is  prob- 
ably dreaming,  said  I,  of  a  father  wander- 
ing about  the  regions  of  Lake  Tangan- 
yika. And  from  him  I  turned  and  peered 
through  the  crack  in  the  door  to  see  the 
books,  all  my  old  friends — Stanley,  and  Bur- 
ton, and  Baker,  the  whole  glorious  com- 
pany— and  in  the  big  chair,  knitting 

Then  I  laughed.  How  well  she  did 
know  me!  For  soon,  across  the  sea,  by 
wireless  and  by  cable,  while  I  stood  on 
the  topmost  deck  with  eyes  watching  the 
long,  seething  wake  of  the  ship,  there 
flashed  this  message: 

''I  have  been  through  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent and  return  home  by  the  Tyrannic. 
''Your  Gentleman  Rover." 


THE   POINT  OF   VIEW 


IN  these  days  of  the  placarding  of  Safety 
First  and  the  juxtaposition  of  safe  and 
sane,  is  a  voice  necessarily  that   of  a 
madman  if  it  be  heard  in  the  land  singing 
the  praises  of  danger  and  risk  ?    With  all  our 
laws  and  movements  and  committees  for  the 
elimination  from  our  daily  life  of 
D^cer  ^^^    chances    unfavorable   to    life, 

limb,  health,  and  property  are  we 
in  no  danger  of  saving  the  body  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  spirit?  Too  great  security 
breeds  weaklings,  and  too  nervous  a  regard 
for  physical  safety  is  not  only  craven  but 
ultimately  unwise.  Our  nation,  if  it  is  to  be 
great  and  free,  must  set  high  value  on  the 
courage,  resourcefulness,  and  high  spirit  of 
the  individual  citizen.  Now,  courage  is 
nourished  on  dangers  coped  with,  and  the 
prudent  soul  that  always  "plays  safe" 
cannot  be  called  high  or  noble.  Our  evolu- 
tion up  to  this  point  has  always  been  con- 
ditioned by  the  need  of  self-preservation  in 
the  face  of  innumerable  enveloping  dangers; 
the  creature  that  hesitated  to  take  chances 
or  always  avoided  threatened  injury  soon 
ceased  to  exist,  either  as  species  or  individual. 
Hence,  our  bodies,  our  minds,  our  very 
spirits  have  been  evolved,  in  part,  at  least, 
to  fulfil  this  function  of  coping  with  some 
kind  of  danger.  For  what  purpose  our  eyes, 
our  ears,  our  nerves,  our  muscles,  our  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  A  removal,  then,  from 
our  environment  of  this  element  of  danger 
tends  to  be  followed  by  degeneracy  and 
atrophy  in  all  parts  of  our  natures.  Indeed, 
in  modern  life  we  are  prone  to  become  stall- 
fed  in  body  and  spirit.  This  we  tacitly  con- 
fess in  our  passion  for  sport,  which  is  es- 
sentially mimic  hunting  or  war,  for  gambling 
of  all  sorts,  and  for  the  vicarious  adventure 
of  romantic  fiction. 

But  let  us  define  terms  a  bit.  By  salu- 
tary danger  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  better 
for  one's  body  to  be  standing  in  the  tenth- 
story  window  of  a  burning  building  than  in  a 
park,  a  kitchen,  or  a  billiard-room.  I  would 
not  have  us  cease  to  take  all  reasonable 
precautions  against  unnecessary  accidents. 
What  I  do  say,  however,  is  that  the  presence 
of  danger  of  any  sort  stabs  us  wide  awake 
and  makes  us  function  more  completely,  and 
that  in  an  ideal  commonwealth,  institutions 
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and  the  surroundings  of  daily  life  are  not 
fool-proof,  but  rather  the  citizens  are  no 
fools.  We  should  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
create  or  encourage  sources  of  danger,  but 
w^e  should  do  well  to  appreciate  and  profit  by 
that  which  is  now  with  us. 

Safety  and  comfort  are,  naturally,  among 
the  aims  of  civilization,  but  it  is  the  decadent 
society  that  is  characterized  by  the  excess  of 
ease  and  security.  When  these  become  the 
chief  concern  of  the  people,  it  is  evidence  that 
individuals  throughout  the  commonwealth 
are  selfish  and  materialistic,  that  is,  that 
decay  is  preparing  if  not  already  begun. 
Therefore  would  I  welcome  each  rebuff  that 
turns  earth's  smoothness  rough;  life  that  is 
living  must  be  hazardous,  cannot  be  easy 
and  safe. 

Am  I  not  right  about  the  fulness,  the 
liveness  of  the  dangerous  life  ?  Compare,  for 
example,  your  physical,  mental,  and  spiri- 
tual states  in  the  two  situations,  one  as  you 
saunter  at  ease  along  the  sidewalk,  the  other 
as  you  cross  the  street  at  a  busy  corner, 
watching  your  chance  to  dodge  an  automo- 
bile, anticipate  a  trolley-car,  and  elude  a 
motorcycle.  Which  is  more  lifelike?  In 
which  state  is  your  being  functioning  more 
completely?  Which  approximates  more 
nearly  the  conditions  under  which  human 
life  was  evolved?  There  lies  my  point. 
Danger  to  or  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  in- 
deed of  less  tangible  things,  such  as  reputa- 
tion and  even  character,  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  ideal  environment  for  the  pro- 
duction of  efiicient,  active,  progressive  men 
and  women.  Character  is  formed  by  the 
succession  and  sum  of  one's  choices  as  much 
in  the  matter  of  courage  as  any  other  virtue; 
we  need  training  in  bravery  as  we  need  it  in 
honesty,  purity,  temperance.  We  need  to 
have  behind  us  a  past  full  of  smaller  dangers 
manfully  faced  and  humbly  learned  from, 
in  order  courageously  to  cope  with  the  great 
crisis  that  may  at  any  time  confront  us.  We 
need  to  have  a  modicum  of  the  gambling 
spirit,  the  willingness  to  stake  much  or  all 
on  something  not  at  all  a  ''sure  thing,"  in 
order  to  come  oft'  with  credit  from  any  enter- 
prise, be  it  politics  or  business,  love  or  ex- 
ploration. We  need  experience  in  injuries 
and  losses  in  order  that  when  the  Angel  of 
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the  Darker  Drink  offers  us  the  cup  of  death, 
or  disgrace,  or  lost  love,  we  may  be  schooled 
not  to  shrink  from  the  draught  with  frantic 
outcry,  or  unmanly  wailing,  or  imbecile  re- 
volt against  fact. 

I  hold  that  the  athlete  who  has  taken 
a  broken  arm  philosophically,  the  broker 
who  can  with  fortitude  contemplate  the 
market  going  against  him,  the  mother  who 
can  bravely  send  her  son  out  into  the  world 
to  take  his  chances  among  all  its  tempta- 
tions and  dangers — such  are,  in  a  sense, 
prepared  to  conduct  themselves  decorous- 
ly and  worthily  in  the  final  great  issues 
of  hfe. 

But,  besides  the  practical  side,  the  peda- 
gogical function  of  danger,  there  is  its  stimu- 
lative and  purifying  action.  Is  not  a  peril 
faced  and  passed  a  great  uplift  to  mind  and 
spirit,  a  straining  away  of  the  trivial  and 
superficial,  a  clear  setting  forth  of  the  real 
and  permanent  values  in  life  ?  Consider  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  most  flippant  in 
a  heavy  thunder-storm;  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord"  becomes  a  pregnant  phrase  even  to  us 
moderns,  and  we  echo  the  words  of  Horace: 
C(bIo  tonantem  credidimus  Jove  Regnare. 
Does  not  the  vainest  flirt  become  sincere 
after  an  escape  from  drowning?  Is  not  a 
sudden  cry  of  ''Fire!"  from  Praxiteles  to 
Sherlock  Holmes,  the  world-old  test  of  the 
dearest  object  of  a  man's  or  a  woman's  af- 
fections? Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  kind  of 
catharsis,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  in  a  danger 
with  difficulty  overcome  ?  If  you  have  ever 
narrowly  missed  death,  sudden,  or  otherwise, 
you  know  how  your  soul  is  at  once  abased 
with  a  sense  of  your  powerlessness  (and  pos- 
sibly folly)  and  lifted  up  by  the  feeling  of 
life  still  present,  which  is  near  to  a  sense  of 
the  goodness  of  God.  You  remember  that 
it  was  only  to  make  him  think  that  there 
was  no  danger  that  Mistress  Quickly  told 
Sir  John  not  to  think  of  God  yet. 

We  see  then  that  while  our  "progress" 
aims  ever  at  safety  and  tries  to  make  every 
circumstance  of  life  assured  and  free  from 
chance  of  unpleasantness,  the  past  history  of 
our  race  indicates  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state 
as  well,  the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  as 
much  as  the  physical  and  material,  that  our 
environment  be  spiced  with  danger  of  all 
sorts.  It  is  the  ideal  of  civilization,  I  hope 
and  believe,  that  the  human  race  shall  be 
composed  of  perfect  men^  ready  to  perform 


and  endure  whatever  is  written  in  the  scroll, 
in  lUrumque  parati,  rather  than  that  our 
environment  shall  be  so  completely  policed 
and  mechanized  that  nothing  of  unpleasant- 
ness shall  intrude.  There  might  be  some 
hope,  it  is  true,  of  applying  man's  inteUigence 
to  the  production  of  a  peaceful,  diseaseless, 
chanceless  society,  with  no  accidents  and  no 
risks,  if  only  man  could  be  made  to  feel  that 
such  a  commonwealth  was  worth  living  in, 
and  if  only  there  were  not  certain  forces  and 
phenomena  beyond  man's  control  or  foresee- 
ing, which,  fatal,  or  fortuitous,  or  providen- 
tial, make  of  life  a  chancy  affair  at  best.  The 
action  of  the  elements  is  ever  uncertain  and 
by  no  means  always  propitious  to  humanity. 
Death  comes  to  all;  birth  likewise  is  a  proc- 
ess fraught  with  danger.  Wealth  and  health 
are  seldom  perfectly  stable.  Honor  and 
reputation  and  friendship  depend  on  that 
most  unpredictable  element,  human  nature. 
Love,  which  comprises  so  large  a  share  of 
human  happiness,  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  chance  in  its  inception  and  development, 
and  its  tenure  can  be  safeguarded  by  no  cer- 
tain precaution. 

Then,  since,  when  all  that  man  can  do  has 
been  done,  three-fourths  of  life's  affairs  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  danger,  it 
is  better  not  to  seek  so  feverishly  for  external 
safety.  That  smacks  of  the  craven.  Were 
it  not  more  fitting  free  agents  in  a  great  re- 
public to  fortify  themselves  from  within? 
Were  it  not  better  that  they  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  their  evolutionary  predecessors 
and  use  the  dangers  that  beset  them  as  the 
means  to  bodies  agile  and  fully  conscious,  to 
minds  alert  and  resourceful,  and,  above  all, 
for  it  is  soul  that  makes  man  human,  to 
spirits  steady,  courageous,  and  sincere,  God- 
fearing in  worthy  humility? 


IT  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
comment  upon  dress  should  be  confined 
to  the  pages  of  the  fashion  sheets  and 
so-called  "women's"  magazines.     I  do  not 
think  it  should.     In  these  days  of 
factory-made  clothing,  when  large       Fashion  Notes, 
incomes  and  industries  are  depend- 
ent on  the  interest  women  take  in  dress,  the 
subject  is  one  of  very  wide  importance. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  we  hear  much 
criticism  and  ridicule.  The  absurdity  of 
women's  apparel  has  been  a  by- word  for 
generations;   it  has  always  been  the  fashion 
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to  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  feminine 
modesty — I  suppose  it  always  will  be.  But 
let  those  who  bewail  the  ''evils  of  modern 
dress"  (after  peeping  into  some  of  the  fash- 
ion magazines  where  plentiful  examples  of 
the  Futurist-Contortionist  school  of  art  pur- 
port to  represent  the  modes  of  the  day)  re- 
member that  instead  of  fashion  it  is  more 
often  the  ignorant  abuse  of  fashion  which 
is  to  blame.  There  is  much  beside  dress 
where  the  line  between  the  beautiful  and 
the  ridiculous,  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  of 
a  hair's  breadth. 

All  over  the  world  national  and  class  cos- 
tumes are  giving  way  to  Paris  styles.  I 
don't  believe  this  is  so  much  due  to  the 
light-mindedness  of  our  modern  civilization 
having  penetrated  to  small  communities,  as 
it  is  to  the  sudden  eagerness  of  these  small 
communities  to  compete  with  the  great  so- 
cial and  industrial  centres,  and  the  increased 
opportunities  among  the  lower  classes,  es- 
pecially in  our  own  country,  for  rising  to  a 
higher  social  level. 

Whatever  the  economists  may  say  about 
the  high  cost  of  living,  the  extravagance  of 
women,  and  the  inability  of  young  men  to 
marry,  the  badge  of  fashion  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  emblem  of  prosperity  and 
progress.  All  working  men  and  women 
know  that  the  more  prosperous  they  appear 
the  better  positions  they  are  able  to  ask  for. 
Far  from  being  ridiculous,  I  think  the  figure 
of  the  little  shop-girl  or  apprentice  who,  with 
aching  back  and  smarting  eyes,  sits  sewing 
beneath  a  gas-jet  far  into  the  night  in  order 
that  her  scanty  wardrobe  may  look  "up 
to  date,"  is  very  pitiable  indeed. 

We  are  all  doing  that  in  a  great  or  less 
degree — straining  to  echo  the  dernier  cri  so 
we  shall  not  be  left  behind.  We  hardly  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  a  style  before  it  is  out 
of  style.  We  have  come  to  regard  the  edicts 
of  Paris  as  law. 

But  now,  when  the  speed  of  the  shifting 
fashions  has  taken  on  kaleidoscopic  propor- 
tions; now,  when  the  chase  has  never  seemed 
so  hot,  I  am  sure  I  hear  murmurs  of  revolt. 
An  ever-growing  majority  of  our  women  are 
beginning  to  vindicate  their  reputation  for 
independence  and  assert  a  will  of  their  own. 
Already  there  is  much  talk  about  ''Ameri- 
can styles  for  American  women."  It  is  go- 
ing further. 

Had  I  the  gift  of  organizing  I  would  ven- 
ture on  a  crusade  to-morrow.     I  would  bend 


the  efforts  now  expended  on  "making  over" 
toward  the  creation  of  artistic,  though  not 
necessarily  expensive,  clothes,  designed  to 
show  to  advantage  the  wearer's  best  points. 
Each  woman  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow 
her  own  inclination  as  to  comfort,  style, 
color,  and  fabric,  and  each  would,  as  a  result, 
be  appropriately  and  individually  gowned. 
The  incentive  toward  self-expression  would 
be  greater  than  the  anxiety  to  ape  one's 
neighbor,  and  the  style  motive  would  auto- 
matically disappear.  I  cannot  see  that  this 
would  cripple  any  of  the  industries  either; 
their  products  would  simply  take  a  different 
form. 

Strange  though  it  might  seem,  for  my  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  in  this  campaign  I 
would  enlist  the  heads  of  the  great  Pari- 
sian and  Viennese  houses.  They  are  artists, 
and  if  a  chance  is  given  them  to  design  for 
the  woman  instead  of  for  the  exponent  of 
fashion,  they  do  so  with  only  half  an  eyt 
to  style  and  an  eye  and  a  half  to  suit- 
ability and  type.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
their  portrait  costumes  will  attest  their  art 
in  this. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  all  patronize  them 
any  more  than  we  do  now;  but  imagine  the 
relief  to  the  rest  of  us  to  feel  we  need  no 
longer  struggle  to  be  in  the  fashion  when  we 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  money, 
and  would  much  rather  dress  as  we  please. 
I  think  we  should  please  to  look  as  well  as 
possible,  since  that  seems  to  be  our  nature, 
and  if  some  of  us  were  unfortunate  in  our 
selections  and  looked  like  freaks  (which 
there  would  be  little  reason  for,  with  such  a 
wealth  of  choice)  it  would  be  no  more  than 
what  we  are  accused  of  as  a  body  under 
present  conditions. 

Not  many  of  us  really  want  to  spend  all 
our  time  and  thought  on  dress — criticism  to 
the  contrary.  We  American  women  are 
busy  folk  nowadays,  and  when  we  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  securing  a  pretty  and 
becoming  gown  we  want  to  keep  on  wearing 
it,  in  all  the  consciousness  of  being  well 
dressed,  until  it  is  worn  out. 

The  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this 
is  not  far  off.  Few  of  those  criers-out 
against  us  slaves  of  fashion  will  agree  with 
me,  but  there  are  many  others  who  will,  be- 
cause they  know  it,  too. 

After  all,  the  most  hopeful  feature  of  these 
remarks  of  mine  is  that  they  are  not  original; 
they  are  only  a  sign  of  the  times. 
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Norham  Castle  o:i  the  Tweed.     By  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

A  plate  from  the  *'  Liber  Studiorum." 

Ilhtstratio}is  reprodicced  by  (he  coiirtesy  of  the  Neiu  York  Public  Library. 


MEZZOTINTING  FOR  THE  PAINTER 

MEZZOTINT  is  an  art  that  has  its 
own  well-defined  characteristics  and 
its  own  particular  charm  and  appeal. 
It  is  distinctly  different  from  even  those  re- 
productive processes  which  come  nearest  to 
it  in  effect  (stipple,  aquatint,  and  lithogra- 
phy) ,  and  fundamentally  different  from  work 
expressed  in  line  only. 

Comparison  of  the  two  processes,  mezzo- 
tint and  etching,  serves  to  emphasize  the 
wide  inclusiveness  of  the  specialty  which 
we  designate  by  the  collective  term  prints. 
The  etching  is  an  art  of  the  line,  in  many 
cases — particularly  in  modern  work — of  the 
line  used  with  elimination  of  detail,  with 
only  suggestion,  at  most,  of  tone  and  texture. 
The  pure  mezzotint  is  without  lines,  a  proc- 
ess of  soft  outlines,  with  delicate  gradations, 
dealing  only  with  light  and  shade,  with 
masses  of  color  values  and  tones  and  tex- 
tures. 

These    characteristics   of    mezzotint    are 

based  upon  the  manner  of  its  production. 

A  copper-plate  is  prepared  for  mezzotinting 

by  working  over  it  with  the  toothed  edge  of  an 
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instrument  known  as  a  "rocker  "  or ''  cradle '' 
until  its  entire  surface  is  covered  by  minute 
incised  dots  accompanied  by  a  bur.  If  a 
plate  so  roughened  were  inked  and  printed 
from,  the  resultant  print  would  show  only  a 
uniform  tint  of  rich  black.  Upon  a  plate  so 
prepared  the  design  is  wrought  by  scraping — 
much  for  the  high  lights  and  less  and  less 
as  the  darkest  blacks  are  approached.  Ob- 
viously the  strong  points  of  the  process  lie 
in  the  possibilities  it  offers  for  obtaining  rich, 
deep  blacks,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
delicate  gradations  between  these  lowest 
notes  and  the  highest  tones  of  light. 

The  very  name  mezzotint  brings  to  mind 
a  definite  period  in  British  history  and 
art.  A  period  of  distinction  and  stateliness 
and  grace  in  social  life.  These  characteris- 
tics of  the  time  were  reflected  and  empha- 
sized in  the  work  of  a  group  of  brilliant 
portraitists — Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Rom- 
ney,  Lawrence,  Hoppner,  and  their  paintings, 
in  turn,  were  reproduced  with  engaging  and 
discriminating  grace,  with  distinction  of 
style,  flexibility  of  technique,  and  individu- 
ality of  manner  by  the  noted  mezzotint ers  of 
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The  Right  Honorable  Lady  Elizabeth  Compton. 

Painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     Engraved  by 
Valentine  Green. 


the  day.  Among  them  James  McArdell, 
Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  John 
Raphael  Smith,  John  Jones,  James  Walker, 
Richard  Earlom. 

Mezzotint  was  used  not  only  to  copy  por- 
traits, but  it  al- 
so mirrored  the 
life  and  taste  of 
the  Britain  of 
that  day  as 
shown  in  the 
genre  paintings 
of  Morland  and 
others,  in  sport- 
ing scenes,  and 
even  in  cari- 
catures. The 
use  of  mezzo- 
tint as  a  repro- 
ductive art  has 
persisted  to  this 
day,  both  in 
black-and- 
white  and  es- 
pecially in  com- 
bination with 
color  printing. 


Mezzotint,  too,  has  rich  possibilities  as  an 
autographic  art,  a  branch  of  "painter-en- 
graving." Its  use  as  such  has,  however,  not 
been  extensive,  probably  in  part  because  of 
certain  difhculties  in  execution,  partly  also, 
perhaps,  because  artists  have  not  found  in 
it  the  pliancy  and  freedom  of  the  etching, 
the  expressiveness  of  the  line.  But  these  two 
processes,  the  one  concerned  with  suggestion, 
the  other  with  fulfilment,  open  out  on  quite 
different  fields. 

It  was  with  the  "Liber  Studiorum"  of  J. 
M.  W.  Turner  that  some  of  the  spirit  of 
original  production  was  first  felt,  although 
these  plates,  too,  were  reproductive.  They 
were,  however,  built  upon  a  framework  of 
Turner's  own  etchings,  and  some  of  them 
were  mezzotinted  by  himself,  and  all  of  them 
were  executed  under  his  direct  supervision. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  his  artistic  person- 
ality, and  are  wonderful  in  composition,  in 
their  range  of  light  effects  from  the  tender 
shimmer  of  sunlight  to  the  sombre  darkness 
of  storm-swept  sky,  and  in  the  wide  variety 
of  subjects  depicted.  Indeed,  the  "Liber" 
might  well  be  made  the  starting-point  of 
"painter-mezzotint." 

With  the  activity  of  Herkomer  and  Ha- 
den,  mezzotint  became  more  definitely  recog- 
nized as  a  medium  to  be  used  by  the  artist 
for  direct  expression,  without  the  inter- 
mediation of  an  engraver.  Both  practised 
the  art;  both  wrote  of  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  knowledge. 

Haden,  who  availed  himself  of  the  incisive 
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A  Road  near  Oxford. 
Engraved  by  Sir  Frank  Short  after  DeWint. 
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significance  of  the  line  in  etching,  equally- 
well  understood  the  nature  of  the  mezzotint, 
in  its  effects  of  mass  and  light  and  shade,  its 
possibilities  of  expressing,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "tonality  .  .  .  also  breadth,  balance, 
chiaroscuro  and  .  .  .  aerial  perspective." 
Such  painter-like  effects  he  realized  with  all 
the  suave  presentation 
and  vigorous  concep- 
tion of  which  the  proc- 
ess is  capable,  sometimes 
in  combination  with  a 
framework  of  etching, 
sometimes  in  pure  mezzo- 
tint, as  in  his  "An  Early 
Riser,"  which  represents  a 
stag  emerging  spectre-like 
from  the  swirling  morn- 
ing mists.  He  valued  the 
appropriateness  of  the 
process,  with  its  want  of 
sharp  definiteness,  for  the 
interpretation  of  certain 
subjects  and  hours  and 
moods.  Evening  or  night 
effects  particularly,  not 
only  the  strong  contrasts 
of  moonlight  and  shad- 
ows, or  the  sombre  gloom 
of  dark  night,  but  also 
the  tender  mysteries  of 
waning  day  passing  through  sunset  and 
twilight. 

Haden  felt,  as  did  Herkomer,  the  hin- 
drance which  the  slowness  of  the  method 
laid  in  the  way  of  working  directly  from  na- 
ture. To  overcome  this,  he  made  his  studies 
on  sheets  of  paper  rubbed  over  with  char- 
coal, so  as  to  present  a  solid  black  surface, 
from  which  he  rubbed  away  the  lights. 

Sir  Frank  Short,  to-day  in  the  maturity  of 
his  power,  numbers  mezzotinting  among  the 
various  media  which  he  has  employed,  find- 
ing in  each  one,  as  Martin  Hardie  puts  it, 
"some  new  value  as  a  means  of  artistic  ex- 
pression." He  has  used  it  for  original  work, 
such  as  "Weary  Morn,"  "Ebb  Tide,  Put- 
ney Bridge"  (a  night  view,  scraped  directly 
from  nature),  "Per  Horse  Power  Per  Hour," 
"Moonrise,  Ramsgate,"  and  "Lifting 
Cloud,"  in  which  delicacy,  flexibility,  and 
variety  in  manipulation  are  happily  com- 
bined. But  he  has  employed  it  also  for  re- 
production, as  of  some  of  the  unpublished 
drawings  for  Turner's  "Liber."  These  last 
he  interpreted  with  a  sympathetic  skill 
which  won  the  Wedmorean  apostrophe:  "a 


silvery  mezzotint  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
...  a  feat,  indeed,  a  late  Turner  realized; 
a  dream  arrested;  the  evanescent  made  last- 
ing." 

And  there  are  younger  Englishmen  who 
have  striven  for  expression  in  this  art — H. 
Macbeth  Raeburn,  Lovat  Eraser,   Gilbert 


Evening,  Raquette  Lake. 
Original  mezzotint  by  James  D.  Smillie  (trial  proof). 


James,  Percival  Gaskell — some,  such  as  F. 
Marriott,  with  the  use  of  color  to  add  its 
force  toward  completeness  of  impression  and 
effect. 

Britain,  where  the  art  of  mezzotint  in  its 
more  familiar  reproductive  form  had  at- 
tained to  the  most  noteworthy  development 
and  distinction,  has  thus  also  witnessed  its 
extensive  application  in  the  field  of  auto- 
graphic art. 

France  has  had  little  to  say;  hardly  more, 
perhaps,  than  a  few  plates  by  Huet  tell  us, 
or  those  in  which  T.  Frantisek  Simon,  the 
transplanted  Bohemian,  has  stepped  aside 
momentarily  from  his  work  in  etching. 

Contemporary  German  artists,  with  their 
experimentative  bent  and  their  not  always 
restrained  vigor  of  attack,  have  exploited 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  in  an 
interesting  manner  though  not  in  many  in- 
stances: Hegenbart,  Pietschmann,  Protzen, 
Voellmy  illustrate  possibilities  of  variety  in 
style  and  subject. 

In  our  own  country  the  field  is  rather 
limited.  We  may  enlarge  it  a  bit  by  com- 
ing over  in  the  company  of  Joseph  Pennell 
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on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  studying  the  few 
mezzotints  which  he  has  done — ''sandpaper 
mezzotints."  In  producing  these,  a  plate 
covered  with  etching-ground  is  passed 
through  the  press  with  sandpaper  laid  face 
downward  upon  it,  the  grains  of  sand  being 
forced  through  the  ground  onto  the  plate. 
If  such  a  plate  is  subjected,  like  an  etching, 
to  the  action  of  acid,  a  surface  results  which 
if  inked  would  print  a  uniform  dark  tint,  and 
which  can,  of  course,  be  scraped  like  a  plate 
rocked  for  mezzotinting. 

Pennell's  "Wren's  City,"  if  I  remember 
correctly,  is  a  day-scene,  but  it  illustrates 
the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  process  to 
night  effects,  as  one  may  study  it  in  the  same 
artist's  "London  from  My  Window."  Of 
mezzotint  proper,  in  our  own  land,  we  find 
little  to  record.  The  historian  will  note, 
however,  the  use  of  mezzotint  as  an  auxil- 
iary by  Otis  S.  Weber  (who  reproduced  his 
painting,  "A  Rockbound  Coast,"  in  a  mix- 
ture of  etching  and  mezzotint) ,  or  as  a  means 
of  reproduction  by  John  H.  Hill,  who  copied 
one  of  Turner's  "Liber"  plates.  One  may 
even  go  back  to  William  Page,  the  painter, 
who  was  mezzotinting  as  early  as  1834,  and 
executed  a  portrait  of  Rev.  James  Milnor 
with  the  painter's  sense  of  tones  and  color 
and  light  and  shade.     The  one  really  note- 


worthy exponent  of  the  interesting  possibili- 
ties of  mezzotint  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  was 
the  late  James  D.  SmiUie,  a  master  of  the 
technical  intricacies  of  reproductive  art. 
With  a  free  use  of  the  medium  he  produced 
flower-pieces  of  quiet  charm,  such  as  "  Holly- 
hocks" or  "Double  Hollyhocks";  still-life, 
such  as  "A  Piece  of  Jade,"  or  bits  of  land- 
scape with  the  mood  and  feeling  which 
Amiel  so  well  ascribed  to  nature,  among 
them  "Evening,  Raquette  Lake,"  and  "A 
Shoreless  Sea."  The  last,  unfinished,  was 
pronounced  by  C.  F.  W.  Mielatz  his  best. 
In  the  variety  of  aim  and  achievement  of 
Smillie's  mezzotints  we  have  at  once  a  fine 
proof  of  the  suppleness  of  this  medium  and 
the  best  appeal  to  artists  for  its  use.  If  its 
range  of  possibilities  is  somewhat  limited,  it 
is  decidedly  and  fully  effective  within  its 
limits.  It  approaches  the  monotype  in  its 
satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  complete 
realization  of  light  and  shade,  and  may  be 
reproduced  by  printing.  We  must  not  ex- 
pect of  the  mezzotint  the  sharp,  free  clear- 
ness of  the  etched  line,  the  palpitating  grain 
of  the  lithograph,  the  translucent  tone  of 
the  aquatint.  It  has  its  own  special  qual- 
ities of  beauty  and  loveliness — richness, 
luminosity,  velvety  softness  of  deep  blacks, 
gradations. 

Frank  Weitenkampf. 


A  Moorland  Stream 
Original  mezzotint  by  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden. 
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^^^^^^HIS  is  a  tale  of  Iceland,  the 
isle  of  stories,  and  of  a  thing 
that  befell  in  the  year  of  the 
coming  there  of  Christian- 
ity. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year 
a  ship  sailed  from  the  South  Isles  to  traffic, 
and  fell  becalmed  inside  Snowfellness. 
The  winds  had  speeded  her;  she  was  the 
first  comer  of  the  year;  and  the  fishers 
drew  alongside  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
south,  and  eager  folk  put. out  in  boats  to 
see  the  merchandise  and  make  prices. 
From  the  doors  of  the  hall  on  Frodis 

%*This  unpublished  story,  preserved  among  Mrs.  Steven- 
son's papers,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  life  of 
Stevenson.  Writing  of  the  fables  which  Stevenson  began 
before  he  had  left  England  and  "attacked  again,  and  from 
time  to  time  added  to  their  number"  in  i8q3,  Mr.  Balfour 
says:  "The  reference  to  Odin  [Fable  XVII]  perhaps  is  due 
to  his  reading  of  the  Sagas,  which  led  him  to  attempt  a  tale 
in  the  same  style,  called  'The  Waif  Woman.'  " 


Water,  the  house  folk  saw  the  ship  be- 
calmed and  the  boats  about  her,  coming 
and  going;  and  the  merchants  from  the 
ship  could  see  the  smoke  go  up  and  the 
men  and  women  trooping  to  their  meals 
in  the  hall. 

The  goodman  of  that  house  was  called 
Finnward  Keelfarer,  and  his  wife  Aud  the 
Light-Minded;  and  they  had  a  son  Eyolf, 
a  likely  boy,  and  a  daughter  Asdis,  a  slip 
of  a  maid.  Finnward  was  well  to  do  in  his 
affairs,  he  kept  open  house  and  had  good 
friends.  But  Aud  his  wife  was  not  so 
much  considered:  her  mind  was  set  on 
trifles,  on  bright  clothing,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  men,  and  the  en\y  of  women;  and 
it  was  thought  she  was  not  always  so  cir- 
cumspect in  her  bearing  as  she  might  have 
been,  but  nothing  to  hurt. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  men 
came  to  the  house  from  sea.  They  told  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  ship,  which  was 
well  enough  and  to  be  had  at  easy  rates, 
and  of  a  waif  woman  that  sailed  in  her, 
no  one  could  tell  why,  and  had  chests  of 
clothes  beyond  comparison,  fine  colored 
stuffs,  finely  woven,  the  best  that  ever 
came  into  that  island,  and  gewgaws  for  a 
queen.  At  the  hearing  of  that  Aud's  eyes 
began  to  glisten.  She  went  early  to  bed; 
and  the  day  was  not  yet  red  before  she 
was  on  the  beach,  had  a  boat  launched, 
and  was  pulling  to  the  ship.  By  the  way 
she  looked  closely  at  all  boats,  but  there 
was  no  woman  in  any;  and  at  that  she 
was  better  pleased,  for  she  had  no  fear  of 
the  men. 

When  they  came  to  the  ship,  boats  were 
there  already,  and  the  merchants  and  the 
shore  folk  sat  and  jested  and  chaffered  in 
the  stern.  But  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
the  woman  sat  alone,  and  looked  before 
her  sourly  at  the  sea.  They  called  her 
Thorgunna.  She  was  as  tall  as  a  man  and 
high  in  flesh,  a  buxom  wife  to  look  at. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  dark  red,  time  had  not 
changed  it.  Her  face  was  dark,  the  cheeks 
full,  and  the  brow  smooth.  Some  of  the 
merchants  told  that  she  was  sixty  years  of 
age  and  others  laughed  and  said  she  was 
but  forty;  but  they  spoke  of  her  in  whis- 
pers, for  they  seemed  to  think  that  she 
was  ill  to  deal  with  and  not  more  than 
ordinary  canny. 

Aud  went  to  where  she  sat  and  made  her 
welcome  to  Iceland.  Thorgunna  did  the 
honors  of  the  ship.  So  for  a  while  they  car- 
ried it  on,  praising  and  watching  each 
other,  in  the  way  of  women.  But  Aud 
was  a  little  vessel  to  contain  a  great  long- 
ing, and  presently  the  cry  of  her  heart 
came  out  of  her. 

"The  folk  say,"  says  she,  "you  have 
the  finest  women's  things  that  ever  came 
to  Iceland?"  and  as  she  spoke  her  eyes 
grew  big. 

"It  would  be  strange  if  I  had  not," 
quoth  Thorgunna.  "Queens  have  no 
finer." 

So  Aud  begged  that  she  might  see  them. 

Thorgunna  looked  on  her  askance. 
"Truly,"  said  she,  "the  things  are  for  no 
use  but  to  be  shown."  So  she  fetched  a 
chest  and  opened  it.  Here  was  a  cloak  of 
the  rare  scarlet  laid  upon  with  silver, 


beautiful  beyond  belief;  hard  by  was  a 
silver  brooch  of  basket-work  that  was 
wrought  as  fine  as  any  shell  and  was  as 
broad  as  the  face  of  the  full  moon;  and 
Aud  saw  the  clothes  lying  folded  in  the 
chest,  of  all  the  colors  of  the  day,  and  fire, 
and  precious  gems;  and  her  heart  burned 
with  envy.  So,  because  she  had  so  huge  a 
mind  to  buy,  she  began  to  make  light  of 
the  merchandise. 

"They  are  good  enough  things,"  says 
she,  "  though  I  have  better  in  my  chest  at 
home.  It  is  a  good  enough  cloak,  and  I 
am  in  need  of  a  new  cloak."  At  that  she 
fingered  the  scarlet,  and  the  touch  of  the 
fine  stuff  went  to  her  mind  like  singing. 
"Come,"  says  she,  "if  it  were  only  for 
your  civility  in  showing  it,  what  will  you 
have  for  your  cloak?" 

"Woman,"  said  Thorgunna,  "I  am  no 
merchant."  And  she  closed  the  chest  and 
locked  it,  like  one  angry. 

Then  Aud  fell  to  protesting  and  caress- 
ing her.  That  was  Aud's  practice;  for  she 
thought  if  she  hugged  and  kiss'ed  a  person 
none  could  say  her  nay.  Next  she  went  to 
flattery,  said  she  knew  the  things  were  too 
noble  for  the  like  of  her — they  were  made 
for  a  stately,  beautiful  woman  like  Thor- 
gunna; and  at  that  she  kissed  her  again, 
and  Thorgunna  seemed  a  little  pleased. 
And  now  Aud  pled  poverty  and  begged 
for  the  cloak  in  a  gift;  and  now  she 
vaunted  the  wealth  of  her  goodman  and 
offered  ounces  and  ounces  of  fine  silver, 
the  price  of  three  men's  lives.  Thorgunna 
smiled,  but  it  was  a  grim  smile,  and  still 
she  shook  her  head.  At  last  Aud  wrought 
herself  into  extremity  and  wept. 

"  I  would  give  my  soul  for  it,"  she  cried. 

"Fool !"  said  Thorgunna.  "But  there 
have  been  fools  before  you ! "  And  a  little 
after,  she  said  this:  "Let  us  be  done  with 
beseeching.  The  things  are  mine.  I  was 
a  fool  to  show  you  them;  but  where  is 
their  use,  unless  we  show  them?  Mine 
they  are  and  mine  they  shall  be  till  I  die. 
I  have  paid  for  them  dear  enough,"  said 
she. 

Aud  saw  it  was  of  no  avail ;  so  she  dried 
her  tears,  and  asked  Thorgunna  about  her 
voyage,  and  made  believe  to  listen  while 
she  plotted  in  her  little  mind.  "Thor- 
gunna," she  asked  presently,  "do  you 
count  kin  with  any  folk  in  Iceland?" 

"I  count  kin  with  none,"  replied  Thor- 
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gunna.  "My  kin  is  of  the  greatest,  but  I 
have  not  been  always  lucky,  so  I  say  the 
less." 

"  So  that  you  have  no  house  to  pass  the 
time  in  till  the  ship  return?"  cries  Aud. 
"Dear  Thorgunna,  you  must  come  and 
live  with  us.  My  goodman  is  rich,  his 
hand  and  his  house  are  open,  and  I  will 
cherish  you  like  a  daughter." 

At  that  Thorgunna  smiled  on  the  one 
side;  but  her  soul  laughed  within  her  at 
the  woman's  shallowness.  "  I  will  pay  her 
for  that  word  daughter ^''^  she  thought,  and 
she  smiled  again. 

"I  will  live  with  you  gladly,"  says  she, 
"for  your  house  has  a  good  name,  and  I 
have  seen  the  smoke  of  your  kitchen  from 
the  ship.  But  one  thing  you  shall  under- 
stand. I  make  no  presents,  I  give  nothing 
where  I  go — not  a  rag  and  not  an  ounce. 
Where  I  stay,  I  work  for  my  upkeep ;  and 
as  I  am  strong  as  a  man  and  hardy  as  an 
ox,  they  that  have  had  the  keeping  of  me 
were  the  better  pleased." 

It  was  a  hard  job  for  Aud  to  keep  her 
countenance,  for  she  was  like  to  have 
wept.  And  yet  she  felt  it  would  be  un- 
seemly to  eat  her  invitation;  and  like  a 
shallow  woman  and  one  that  had  always 
led  her  husband  by  the  nose,  she  told 
herself  she  would  find  some  means  to  ca- 
jole Thorgunna  and  come  by  her  purpose 
after  all.  So  she  put  a  good  face  on  the 
thing,  had  Thorgunna  into  the  boat,  her 
and  her  two  great  chests,  and  brought  her 
home  with  her  to  the  hall  by  the  beach. 

All  the  way  in  she  made  much  of  the 
wife;  and  when  they  were  arrived  gave 
her  a  locked  bed-place  in  the  hall,  where 
was  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  space 
for  the  two  chests. 

"This  shall  be  yours  while  you  stay 
here,"  said  Aud.  And  she  attended  on 
her  guest. 

Now  Thorgunna  opened  the  second 
chest  and  took  out  her  bedding — sheets  of 
English  linen,  the  like  of  it  never  seen,  a 
cover  of  quilted  silk,  and  curtains  of  pur- 
ple wrought  with  silver.  At  the  sight  of 
these  Aud  was  like  one  distracted,  greed 
blinded  her  mind;  the  cry  rose  strong  in 
her  throat,  it  must  out. 

"  What  will  you  sell  your  bedding  for?  " 
she  cried,  and  her  cheeks  were  hot. 

Thorgunna  looked  upon  her  with  a 
dusky  countenance.    "Truly  you  are  a 


courteous  hostess,"  said  she,  "but  I  will 
not  sleep  on  straw  for  your  amusement." 

At  that  Aud's  two  ears  grew  hot  as  her 
cheeks;  and  she  took  Thorgunna  at  her 
word,  and  left  her  from  that  time  in  peace. 

The  woman  was  as  good  as  her  spoken 
word.  Inside  the  house  and  out  she 
wrought  like  three,  and  all  that  she  put 
her  hand  to  was  well  done.  When  she 
milked,  the  cows  yielded  beyond  custom ; 
when  she  made  hay,  it  was  always  dry 
weather;  when  she  took  her  turn  at  the 
cooking,  the  folk  licked  their  spoons.  Her 
manners  when  she  pleased  were  outside 
imitation,  like  one  that  had  sat  with  kings 
in  their  high  buildings.  It  seemed  she  was 
pious  too,  and  the  day  never  passed  but 
she  was  in  the  church  there  praying.  The 
rest  was  not  so  well.  She  was  of  few 
words,  and  never  one  about  her  kin  and 
fortunes.  Gloom  sat  on  her  brow,  and  she 
was  ill  to  cross.  Behind  her  back  they 
gave  her  the  name  of  the  Waif  Woman  or 
the  Wind  Wife;  to  her  face  it  must  al- 
ways be  Thorgunna.  And  if  any  of  the 
young  men  called  her  mother,  she  would 
speak  no  more  that  day,  but  sit  apart  in 
the  hall  and  mutter  with  her  lips. 

"This  is  a  queer  piece  of  goods  that  we 
have  gotten,"  says  Finnward  Keelfarer, 
"  I  wish  we  get  no  harm  by  her  !  But  the 
goodwife's  pleasure  must  be  done,"  said 
he,  which  was  his  common  word. 

When  she  was  at  work,  Thorgunna 
wore  the  rudest  of  plain  clothes,  though 
ever  clean  as  a  cat;  but  at  night  in  the 
hall  she  was  more  dainty,  for  she  loved  to 
be  admired.  No  doubt  she  made  herself 
look  well,  and  many  thought  she  was  a 
comely  woman  still,  and  to  those  she  was 
always  favorable  and  full  of  pleasant 
speech.  But  the  more  that  some  pleased 
her,  it  was  thought  by  good  judges  that 
they  pleased  Aud  the  less. 

When  midsummer  was  passed,  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  upon  a  journey  came 
to  the  house  by  Frodis  Water.  That  was 
always  a  great  day  for  Aud,  when  there 
were  gallants  at  table;  and  what  made 
this  day  the  greater,  Alf  of  the  Fells  was  in 
the  company,  and  she  thought  Alf  fancied 
her.  So  be  sure  Aud  wore  her  best.  But 
when  Thorgunna  came  from  the  bed-place, 
she  was  arrayed  like  any  queen  and  the 
broad  brooch  was  in  her  bosom.  All  night 
in  the  hall  these  women  strove  with  each 
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It  was  a  rough  day,  the  sea  was  wild,  the  boat  labored  exceedingly. — Page 


other;  and  the  little  maid,  Asdis,  looked 
on,  and  was  ashamed  and  knew  not  why. 
But  Thorgunna  pleased  beyond  all;  she 
told  of  strange  things  that  had  befallen  in 
the  world;  when  she  pleased,  she  had  the 
cue  to  laughter;  she  sang,  and  her  voice 
was  full  and  her  songs  new  in  that  island; 
and  whenever  she  turned,  the  eyes  shone 
in  her  face  and  the  brooch  glittered  at  her 
bosom.  So  that  the  young  men  forgot  the 
word  of  the  merchants  as  to  the  woman's 
age,  and  their  looks  followed  her  all  night. 
Aud  was  sick  with  envy.  Sleep  fled 
her;  her  husband  slept,  but  she  sat  up- 
right beside  him  in  the  bed,  and  gnawed 
her  fingers.  Now  she  began  to  hate  Thor- 
gunna, and  the  glittering  of  the  great 
brooch  stood  before  her  in  the  dark. 
*'Sure,"  she  thought,  "it  must  be  the 
glamour  of  that  brooch  !  She  is  not  so  fair 
as  I;  she  is  as  old  as  the  dead  in  the  hill- 
side; and  as  for  her  wit  and  her  songs,  it 
is  little  I  think  of  them  ! "  Up  she  got  at 
that,  took  a  light  from  the  embers,  and 
came  to  her  guest's  bed-place.  The  door 
was  locked,  but  Aud  had  a  master-key 
and  could  go  in.  Inside,  the  chests  were 
open,  and  in  the  top  of  one  the  light  of 
her  taper  shone  upon  the  glittering  of 
the  brooch.  As  a  dog  snatches  food  she 
snatched  it,  and  turned  to  the  bed.  Thor- 
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gunna  lay  on  her  side ;  it  was  to  be  thought 
she  slept,  but  she  talked  the  while  to  her- 
self, and  her  lips  moved.  It  seemed  her 
years  returned  to  her  in  slumber,  for  her 
face  was  gray  and  her  brow  knotted;  and 
the  open  eyes  of  her  stared  in  the  eyes  of 
Aud.  The  heart  of  the  foolish  woman 
died  in  her  bosom ;  but  her  greed  was  the 
stronger,  and  she  fled  with  that  which  she 
had  stolen. 

When  she  was  back  in  bed,  the  word  of 
Thorgunna  came  to  her  mind,  that  these 
things  were  for  no  use  but  to  be  shown. 
Here  she  had  the  brooch  and  the  shame  of 
it,  and  might  not  wear  it.  So  all  night  she 
quaked  with  the  fear  of  discovery,  and 
wept  tears  of  rage  that  she  should  have 
sinned  in  vain.  Day  came,  and  Aud  must 
rise;  but  she  went  about  the  house  like  a 
crazy  woman.  She  saw  the  eyes  of  Asdis 
rest  on  her  strangely,  and  at  that  she  beat 
the  maid.  She  scolded  the  house  folk,  and, 
by  her  way  of  it,  nothing  was  done  aright. 
First  she  was  loving  to  her  husband  and 
made  much  of  him,  thinking  to  be  on  his 
good  side  when  trouble  came.  Then  she* 
took  a  better  way,  picked  a  feud  with  him, 
and  railed  on  the  poor  man  till  his  ears 
rang,  so  that  he  might  be  in  the  wrong 
beforehand.  The  brooch  she  hid  without, 
in  the  side  of  a  hayrick. 
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All  this  while  Thorgunna  lay  in  the  bed- 
place,  which  was  not  her  way,  for  by  cus- 
tom she  was  early  astir.  At  last  she  came 
forth,  and  there  was  that  in  her  face  that 
made  all  the  house  look  one  at  the  other 
and  the  heart  of  Aud  to  be  straitened. 
Never  a  word  the  guest  spoke,  not  a  bite 
she  swallowed,  and  they  saw  the  strong 
shudderings  take  and  shake  her  in  her 
place.  Yet  a  little,  and  still  without 
speech,  back  she  went  into  her  bed-place, 
and  the  door  was  shut. 

''That  is  a  sick  wife,"  said  Finnward. 
"Her  weird  has  come  on  her." 

And  at  that  the  heart  of  Aud  was  lifted 
up  with  hope. 

All  day  Thorgunna  lay  on  her  bed,  and 
the  next  day  sent  for  Finnward. 

"Finnward  Keelfarer,"  said  she,  "my 
trouble  is  come  upon  me,  and  I  am  at  the 
end  of  my  days." 

He  made  the  customary  talk. 

"I  have  had  my  good  things;  now  my 
hour  is  come;  and  let  suffice,"  quoth  she. 
'T  did  not  send  for  you  to  hear  your 
prating." 

Finnward  knew  not  what  to  answer,  for 
he  saw  her  soul  was  dark. 

"I  sent  for  you  on  needful  matters," 
she  began  again.  "I  die  here — I ! — in  this 
black  house,  in  a  bleak  island,  far  from 
all  decency  and  proper  ways  of  men ;  and 
now  my  treasure  must  be  left.  Small 
pleasure  have  I  had  of  it,  and  leave  it  with 
the  less  I"  cried  she. 

"Good  woman,  as  the  saying  is,  needs 
must,"  says  Finnward,  for  he  was  nettled 
with  that  speech. 

"For  that  I  called  you,"  quoth  Thor- 
gunna. "In  these  two  chests  are  much 
wealth  and  things  greatly  to  be  desired. 
I  wish  my  body  to  be  laid  in  Skalaholt  in 
the  new  church,  where  I  trust  to  hear  the 
mass-priests  singing  over  my  head  so  long 
as  time  endures.  To  that  church  I  will 
you  to  give  what  is  sufficient,  leaving  your 
conscience  judge  of  it.  My  scarlet  cloak 
with  the  silver,  I  will  to  that  poor  fool 
your  wife.  She  longed  for  it  so  bitterly,  I 
may  not  even  now  deny  her.  Give  her  the 
brooch  as  well.  I  warn  you  of  her;  I  was 
such  as  she,  only  wiser;  I  warn  you,  the 
ground  she  stands  upon  is  water,  and  who- 
so trusts  her  leans  on  rottenness.  I  hate 
her  and  I  pity  her.  When  she  comes  to 
lie  where  I  lie — -"  There  she  broke  off. 
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"The  rest  of  my  goods  I  leave  to  your 
black-eyed  maid,  young  Asdis,  for  her 
slim  body  and  clean  mind.  Only  the 
things  of  my  bed,  you  shall  see  burned." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Finnward. 

"It  may  be  well,"  quoth  she,  "if  you 
obey.  My  life  has  been  a  wonder  to  all 
and  a  fear  to  many.  While  I  lived  none 
thwarted  me  and  prospered.  See  to  it 
that  none  thwart  me  after  I  am  dead.  It 
stands  upon  your  safety." 

"It  stands  upon  my  honor,"  quoth 
Finnw^ard,  "and  I  have  the  name  of  an 
honorable  man." 

"You  have  the  name  of  a  weak  one," 
says  Thorgunna.  "Look  to  it,  look  to  it, 
Finnward,    Your  house  shall  rue  it  else." 

"The  roof  tree  of  my  house  is  my  word," 
said  Finnward. 

"And  that  is  a  true  saying,"  says  the 
woman.  "See  to  it,  then.  The  speech  of 
Thorgunna  is  ended." 

With  that  she  turned  her  face  against 
the  wall  and  Finnward  left  her. 

The  same  night,  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  clock,  Thorgunna  passed.  It  was  a 
wild  night  for  summer,  and  the  wind  sang 
about  the  eaves  and  clouds  covered  the 
moon,  when  the  dark  woman  wended. 
From  that  day  to  this  no  man  has  learned 
her  stor)^  or  her  people's  name;  but  be 
sure  the  one  was  stormy  and  the  other 
great.  She  had  come  to  that  isle,  a  waif 
woman,  on  a  ship;  thence  she  flitted,  and 
no  more  remained  of  her  but  her  heavy 
chests  and  her  big  body. 

In  the  morning  the  house  women 
streaked  and  dressed  the  corpse.  Then 
came  Finnward,  and  carried  the  sheets 
and  curtains  from  the  house,  and  caused 
build  a  fire  upon  the  sands.  But  Aud  had 
an  eye  on  her  man's  doings. 

"And  what  is  this  that  you  are  at?" 
said  she. 

So  he  told  her. 

"Burn  the  good  sheets!"  she  cried. 
"And  where  would  I  be  with  my  two 
hands?  No,  troth,"  said  Aud,  "not  so 
long  as  your  wife  is  above  ground !" 

"Good  wife,"  saici  Finnward,  "this  is 
beyond  your  province.  Here  is  my  word 
pledged  and  the  woman  dead  I  pledged  it 
to.  So  much  the  more  am  I  bound.  Let 
me  be  doing  as  I  must,  goodwife." 

"Tilly-valley  !"  says  she,  "and  a  fiddle- 
stick's end,  goodman !    You  may  know 
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well  about  fishing  and  be  good  at  shearing 
sheep  for  what  I  know ;  but  you  are  little 
of  a  judge  of  damask  sheets.  And  the  best 
word  I  can  say  is  just  this,"  she  says,  lay- 
ing hold  of  one  end  of  the  goods,  ''that  if 
ye  are  made  up  to  burn  the  plenishing, 
you  must  burn  your  wife  along  with  it." 

'T  trust  it  will  not  go  so  hard,"  says 
Finnward,  "  and  I  beg  you  not  to  speak  so 
loud  and  let  the  house  folk  hear  you." 

"Let  them  speak  low  that  are 
ashamed!"  cries  Aud.  "I  speak  only  in 
reason." 

"You  are  to  consider  that  the  woman 
died  in  my  house,"  says  Finnward,  "and 
this  was  her  last  behest.  In  truth,  good- 
wife,  if  I  were  to  fail,  it  is  a  thing  that 
would  stick  long  in  my  throat,  and  would 
give  us  an  ill  name  with  the  neighbors." 

"And  you  are  to  consider,"  says  she, 
"that  I  am  your  true  wife  and  worth  all 
the  witches  ever  burnt,  and  loving  her  old 
husband" — here  she  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck.  "And  you  are  to  consider  that 
what  you  wish  to  do  is  to  destroy  fine 
stuff,  such  as  we  have  no  means  of  re- 
placing; and  that  she  bade  you  do  it 
singly  to  spite  me,  for  I  sought  to  buy  this 
bedding  from  her  while  she  was  alive  at 
her  own  price;  and  that  she  hated  me  be- 
cause I  was  young  and  handsome." 

"That  is  a  true  word  that  she  hated 
you,  for  she  said  so  herself  before  she 
wended,"  says  Finnward. 

"  So  that  here  is  an  old  fagot  that  hated 
me,  and  she  dead  as  a  bucket,"  says  Aud; 
"  and  here  is  a  young  wife  that  loves  you 
dear,  and  is  alive  forby  " — and  at  that  she 
kissed  him — "and  the  point  is,  which  are 
you  to  do  the  will  of?" 

The  man's  weakness  caught  him  hard, 
and  he  faltered.  "I  fear  some  hurt  will 
come  of  it,"  said  he. 

There  she  cut  in,  and  bade  the  lads 
tread  out  the  fire,  and  the  lasses  roll  the 
bed-stuff  up  and  carry  it  within. 

"My  dear,"  says  he,  "my  honor — this 
is  against  my  honor." 

But  she  took  his  arm  under  hers,  and 
caressed  his  hand,  and  kissed  his  knuck- 
les, and  led  him  down  the  bay.  "  Bubblc- 
bubble-bubble ! "  says  she,  imitating  him 
like  a  baby,  though  she  was  none  so 
young.  "Bubble-bubble,  and  a  silly  old 
man  1  We  must  bury  the  troll  wife,  and 
here  is  trouble  enough,  and  a  vengeance  ! 


Horses  will  sweat  for  it  before  she  comes 
to  Skalaholt;  'tis  my  belief  she  was  a  man 
in  a  woman's  habit.  And  so  now,  have 
done,  good  man,  and  let  us  get  her  waked 
and  buried,  which  is  more  than  she  de- 
serves, or  her  old  duds  are  like  to  pay  for. 
And  when  that  is  ended,  we  can  consult 
upon  the  rest." 

So  Finnward  was  but  too  well  pleased  to 
put  it  off. 

The  next  day  they  set  forth  early  for 
Skalaholt  across  the  heaths.  It  was  heavy 
weather,  and  gray  overhead;  the  horses 
sweated  and  neighed,  and  the  men  went 
silent,  for  it  was  nowhere  in  their  minds 
that  the  dead  wife  was  canny.  Only  Aud 
talked  by  the  way,  like  a  silly  sea-gull  pip- 
ing on  a  cliff,  and  the  rest  held  their  peace. 
The  sun  went  down  before  they  were 
across  Whitewater;  and  the  black  night 
fell  on  them  this  side  of  Netherness.  At 
Netherness  they  beat  upon  the  door.  The 
goodman  was  not  abed  nor  any  of  his  folk, 
but  sat  in  the  hall  talking;  and  to  them 
Finnward  made  clear  his  business. 

"I  will  never  deny  you  a  roof,"  said 
the  goodman  of  Netherness.  "But  I 
have  no  food  ready,  and  if  you  cannot  be 
doing  without  meat,  you  must  e'en  fare 
farther." 

They  laid  the  body  in  a  shed,  made  fast 
their  horses,  and  came  into  the  house,  and 
the  door  was  closed  again.  So  there  they 
sat  about  the  lights,  and  there  was  little 
said,  for  they  were  none  so  well  pleased 
with  their  reception.  Presently,  in  the 
place  where  the  food  was  kept,  began  a 
clattering  of  dishes;  and  it  fell  to  a  bond- 
man of  the  house  to  go  and  see  what  made 
the  clatter.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than 
he  was  back  again;  and  told  it  was  a  big, 
buxom  woman,  high  in  flesh  and  naked  as 
she  was  born,  setting  meats  upon  a  dresser. 
Finnward  grew  pale  as  the  dawn ;  he  got 
to  his  feet,  and  the  rest  rose  with  him,  and 
all  the  party  of  the  funeral  came  to  the 
buttery-door.  And  the  dead  Thorgunna 
took  no  heed  of  their  coming,  but  went  on 
setting  forth  meats,  and  seemed  to  talk 
with  herself  as  she  did  so;  and  she  was 
naked  to  the  buff. 

Great  fear  fell  upon  them;  the  marrow 
of  their  back  grew  cold.  Not  one  word 
they  spoke,  neither  good  nor  bad;  but 
back  into  the  hall,  and  down  upon  their 
bended  knees,  and  to  their  prayers. 
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"Now,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  ails 
you?"  cried  the  goodman  of  Netherness. 

And  when  they  had  told  him,  shame 
fell  upon  him  for  his  churlishness. 

''The  dead  wife  reproves  me,"  said  the 
honest  man. 

And  he  blessed  himself  and  his  house, 
and  caused  spread  the  tables,  and  they  all 
ate  of  the  meats  that  the  dead  wife  laid 
out. 

This  was  the  first  walking  of  Thor- 
gunna,  and  it  is  thought  by  good  judges  it 
would  have  been  the  last  as  well,  if  men 
had  been  more  wise. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  Skalaholt, 
and  there  was  the  body  buried,  and  the 
next  after  they  set  out  for  home.  Finn- 
ward's  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  mind 
divided.  He  feared  the  dead  wife  and  the 
living;  he  feared  dishonor  and  he  feared 
dispeace ;  and  his  will  was  like  a  sea-gull  in 
the  wind.  Now  he  cleared  his  throat  and 
made  as  if  to  speak;  and  at  that  Aud 
cocked  her  eye  and  looked  at  the  good- 
man  mocking,  and  his  voice  died  unborn. 
At  the  last,  shame  gave  him  courage. 

"Aud,"  said  he,  "yon  was  a  most  un- 
canny thing  at  Netherness." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Aud. 

"I  have  never  had  it  in  my  mind,"  said 
he,  "that  yon  woman  was  the  thing  she 
should  be." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  said  Aud.  "I  never 
thought  so  either." 

"It  stands  beyond  question  she  was 
more  than  canny,"  says  Finnward,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "No  manner  of  doubt  but 
what  she  was  ancient  of  mind." 

"She  was  getting  pretty  old  in  body, 
too,"  says  Aud. 

"Wife,"  says  he,  "it  comes  in  upon  me 
strongly  this  is  no  kind  of  woman  to  dis- 
obey; above  all,  being  dead  and  her  walk- 
ing. I  think,  wife,  we  must  even  do  as  she 
commanded." 

"Now  what  is  ever  your  word?"  says 
she,  riding  up  close  and  setting  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  "  'The  goodwife's 
pleasure  must  be  done';  is  not  that  my 
Finnward?" 

"The  good  God  knows  I  grudge  you 
nothing,"  cried  Finnward.  "But  my 
blood  runs  cold  upon  this  business. 
Worse  will  come  of  it !"  he  cried,  "worse 
will  flow  from  it!" 

"What    is    this    todo?"    cries    Aud. 


"  Here  is  an  old  brimstone  hag  that  should 
have  been  stoned  with  stones,  and  hated 
me  besides.  Vainly  she  tried  to  frighten 
me  when  she  was  living;  shall  she  frighten 
me  now  when  she  is  dead  and  rotten  ?  I 
trow  not.  Think  shame  to  your  beard, 
goodman  !  Are  these  a  man's  shoes  I  see 
you  shaking  in,  w^hen  your  wife  rides  by 
your  bridle-hand,  as  bold  as  nails?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  quoth  Finnward.  "But 
there  goes  a  byword  in  the  country: 
Little  wit,  Httle  fear." 

At  this  Aud  began  to  be  concerned,  for 
he  was  usually  easier  to  lead.  So  now  she 
tried  the  other  method  on  the  man. 

"Is  that  your  word?"  cried  she.  "I 
kiss  the  hands  of  ye !  If  I  have  not  wit 
enough,  I  can  rid  you  of  my  company. 
Wit  is  it  he  seeks?"  she  cried.  "The  old 
broomstick  that  we  buried  yesterday  had 
wit  for  you." 

So  she  rode  on  ahead  and  looked  not  the 
road  that  he  was  on. 

Poor  Finnward  followed  on  his  horse, 
but  the  light  of  the  day  was  gone  out,  for 
his  wife  was  like  his  life  to  him.  He  went 
six  miles- and  was  true  to  his  heart;  but 
the  seventh  was  not  half  through  when  he 
rode  up  to  her. 

"Is  it  to  be  the  goodwife's  pleasure?" 
she  asked. 

"Aud,  you  shall  have  your  way,"  says 
he;   "God  grant  there  come  no  ill  of  it  1" 

So  she  made  much  of  him,  and  his  heart 
was  comforted. 

When  they  came  to  the  house,  Aud  had 
the  two  chests  to  her  own  bed-place,  and 
gloated  all  night  on  what  she  found. 
Finnward  looked  on,  and  trouble  dark- 
ened his  mind. 

"Wife,"  says  he  at  last,  "you  will  not 
forget  these  things  belong  to  Asdis?" 

At  that  she  barked  upon  him  like  a  dog. 

"Am  I  a  thief?"  she  cried.  "The  brat 
shall  have  them  in  her  turn  when  she 
grows  up.  Would  you  have  me  give  her 
them  now  to  turn  her  minx's  head  w^ith?  " 

So  the  weak  man  went  his  way  out  of 
the  house  in  sorrow  and  fell  to  his  affairs. 
Those  that  wrought  with  him  that  day 
observed  that  now  he  would  labor  and  toil 
like  a  man  furious,  and  now  would  sit  and 
stare  like  one  stupid;  for  in  truth  he 
judged  the  business  would  end  ill. 

For  a  while  there  was  no  more  done  and 
no  more  said.   Aud  cherished  her  treasures 
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by  herself,  and  none  was  the  wiser  except 
Finnward.  Only  the  cloak  she  sometimes 
wore,  for  that  was  hers  by  the  will  of  the 
dead  wife;  but  the  others  she  let  lie,  be- 
cause she  knew  she  had  them  foully,  and 
she  feared  Finnward  somewhat  and  Thor- 
gunna  much. 

At  last  husband  and  wife  were  bound 
to  bed  one  night,  and  he  was  the  first 
stripped  and  got  it. 

"  What  sheets  are  these  ?  "  he  screamed, 
as  his  legs  touched  them,  for  these  were 
smooth  as  water,  but  the  sheets  of  Iceland 
were  like  sacking. 

"  Clean  sheets,  I  suppose,"  says  Avid,  but 
her  hand  quavered  as  she  wound  her  hair. 

"Woman  I"  cried  Finnward,  "these  are 
the  bed-sheets  of  Thorgunna — these  are 
the  sheets  she  died  in  !  do  not  lie  to  me  ! " 

At  that  Aud  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
"Well?"  says  she,  "they  have  been 
washed." 

Finnward  lay  down  again  in  the  bed 
between  Thorgunna's  sheets,  and  groaned ; 
never  a  word  more  he  said,  for  now  he 
knew  he  was  a  coward  and  a  man  dis- 
honored. Presently  his  wife  catne  beside 
him,  and  they  lay  still,  but  neither  slept. 

It  might  be  twelve  in  the  night  when 
Aud  felt  Finnward  shudder  so  strong  that 
the  bed  shook. 

"What  ails  you?"  said  she, 

"I  know  not,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  chill 
like  the  chill  of  death.  My  soul  is  sick 
with  it."  His  voice  fell  low.  "It  was  so 
Thorgunna  sickened,"  said  he.  And  he 
arose  and  walked  in  the  hall  in  the  dark 
till  it  came  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  went  forth  to 
the  sea-fishing  with  four  lads.  Aud  was 
troubled  at  heart  and  watched  him  from 
the  door,  and  even  as  he  went  down  the 
beach  she  saw  him  shaken  with  Thor- 
gunna's shudder.  It  was  a  rough  day,  the 
sea  was  wild,  the  boat  labored  exceedingly, 
and  it  may  be  that  Finnward's  mind  was 
troubled  with  his  sickness.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  struck,  and  their  boat  was  burst, 
upon  a  skerry  under  Snowfellness.  The 
four  lads  were  spilled  into  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  broke  and  buried  them,  but  Finnward 
was  cast  upon  the  skerry,  and  clambered 
up,  and  sat  there  all  day  long:  God  knows 
his  thoughts.  The  sun  was  half-way  down, 
when  a  shepherd  went  by  on  the  clifTs 
about  his  business,  and  spied  a  man  in  the 


midst  of  the  breach  of  the  loud  seas,  upon 
a  pinnacle  of  reef.  He  hailed  him,  and  the 
man  turned  and  hailed  again.  There  was 
in  that  cove  so  great  a  clashing  of  the  seas 
and  so  shrill  a  cry  of  sea-fowl  that  the  herd 
might  hear  the  voice  and  not  the  words. 
But  the  name  Thorgunna  came  to  him, 
and  he  saw  the  face  of  Finnward  Keelfarer 
like  the  face  of  an  old  man.  Lively  ran 
the  herd  to  Finnward's  house;  and  when 
his  tale  was  told  there,  Eyolf  the  boy  was 
lively  to  out  a  boat  and  hasten  to  his 
father's  aid.  By  the  strength  of  hands 
they  drove  the  keel  against  the  seas,  and 
with  skill  and  courage  Eyolf  won  upon  the 
skerry  and  climbed  up.  There  sat  his 
father  dead;  and  this  was  the  first  ven- 
geance of  Thorgunna  against  broken  faith. 

It  was  a  sore  job  to  get  the  corpse  on 
board,  and  a  sorer  yet  to  bring  it  home  be- 
fore the  rolling  seas.  But  the  lad  Eyolf 
was  a  lad  of  promise,  and  the  lads  that 
pulled  for  him  were  sturdy  men.  So  the 
break-faith's  body  was  got  home,  and 
waked,  and  buried  on  the  hill.  Aud  was  a 
good  widow  and  wept  much,  for  she  liked 
Finnward  well  enough.  Yet  a  bird  sang  in 
her  ears  that  now  she  might  marry  a 
young  man.  Little  fear  that  she  might 
have  her  choice  of  them,  she  thought,  with 
all  Thorgunna's  fine  things;  and  her  heart 
was  cheered. 

Now,  when  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the 
hill,  Asdis  came  where  Aud  sat  solitary  in 
hall,  and  stood  by  her  awhile  without 
speech. 

"Well,  child?"  says  Aud;  and  again 
"Well?"  and  then  "Keep  us  holy,  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  out  with  it!" 

So  the  maid  came  so  much  nearer. 
"Mother,"  says  she,  "I  wish  you  would 
not  wear  these  things  that  were  Thor- 
gunna's." 

"  Aha,"  cries  Aud.  " This  is  what  it  is ? 
You  begin  early,  brat  I  And  who  has  been 
poisoning  your  mind?  Your  fool  of  a 
father,  I  suppose."  And  then  she  stopped 
and  went  all  scarlet.  "  Who  told  you  they 
were  yours?"  she  asked  again,  taking  it 
all  the  higher  for  her  stumble.  "  When  you 
are  grown,  then  you  shall  have  your  share, 
and  not  a  day  before.  These  things  are 
not  for  babies." 

The  child  looked  at  her  and  was  amazed. 
"I  do  not  wish  them,"  she  said.  "I  wish 
they  might  be  burned." 
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"Upon  my  word,  what  next?"  cried 
And.    "And  why  should  they  be  burned?  " 

"  I  know  my  father  tried  to  burn  these 
things,"  said  Asdis,  "  and  he  named  Thor- 
gunna's  name  upon  the  skerry  ere  he  died. 
And,  O  mother,  I  doubt  they  have  brought 
ill  luck." 

But  the  more  Aud  was  terrified,  the 
more  she  would  make  light  of  it. 

Then  the  girl  put  her  hand  upon  her 
mother's.  "I  fear  they  are  ill  come  by," 
said  she. 

The  blood  sprang  in  Aud's  face.  "And 
who  made  you  a  judge  upon  your  mother 
that  bore  you?"  cried  she. 

"Kinswoman,"  said  Asdis,  looking 
down,  "I  saw  you  with  the  brooch." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  When  ?  Where 
did  you  see  me?"  cried  the  mother. 

"Here  in  the  hall,"  said  Asdis,  looking 
on  the  floor,  "the  night  you  stole  it." 

At  that  Aud  let  out  a  cry.  Then  she 
heaved  up  her  hand  to  strike  the  child. 
"You  little  spy  I"  she  cried.  Then  she 
covered  her  face,  and  wept,  and  rocked 
herself.  "What  can  you  know?"  she 
cried.  "How  can  you  understand,  that 
are  a  baby,  not  so  long  weaned  ?  He  could 
— your  father  could,  the  dear  good  man, 
dead  and  gone  !  He  could  understand  and 
pity,  he  was  good  to  me.  Now  he  has  left 
me  alone  with  heartless  children !  As- 
dis," she  cried,  "have  you  no  nature  in 
your  blood?  You  do  not  know  what  I 
have  done  and  suffered  for  them.  I  have 
done — oh,  and  I  could  have  done  anything  ! 
And  there  is  your  father  dead.  And  after 
all,  you  ask  me  not  to  use  them?  No 
woman  in  Iceland  has  the  like.  And  you 
wish  me  to  destroy  them?  Not  if  the 
dead  should  rise  I"  she  cried.  "No,  no," 
and  she  stopped  her  ears,  "  not  if  the  dead 
should  rise,  and  let  that  end  it  I" 

So  she  ran  into  her  bed-place,  and 
clapped  to  the  door,  and  left  the  child 
amazed. 

But  for  all  Aud  spoke  with  so  much  pas- 
sion, it  was  noticed  that  for  long  she  left 
the  things  unused.  Only  she  would  be 
locked  somewhile  daily  in  the  bed-place, 
where  she  pored  on  them  and  secretly 
wore  them  for  her  pleasure. 

Now  winter  was  at  hand;  the  days 
grew  short  and  the  nights  long;  and  under 
the  golden  face  of  morning  the  isle  would 
stand  silver  with  frost.    Word  came  from 


Holyfell  to  Frodis  Water  of  a  company  of 
young  men  upon  a  journey;  that  night 
they  supped  at  Holyfell,  the  next  it  would 
be  at  Frodis  Water;  and  Alf  of  the  Fells 
was  there,  and  Thongbrand  Ketilson,  and 
Hall  the  Fair.  Aud  went  early  to  her  bed- 
place,  and  there  she  pored  upon  these 
fineries  till  her  heart  was  melted  with  self- 
love.  There  was  a  kirtle  of  a  mingled 
color,  and  the  blue  shot  into  the  green, 
and  the  green  lightened  from  the  blue,  as 
the  colors  play  in  the  ocean  between  deeps 
and  shallows:  she  thought  she  could  en- 
dure to  live  no  longer  and  not  wear  it. 
There  was  a  bracelet  of  an  ell  long, 
wrought  like  a  serpent  and  with  fiery 
jewels  for  the  eyes;  she  saw  it  shine  on  her 
white  arm  and  her  head  grew  dizzy  with 
desire.  "Ah!"  she  thought,  "never  were 
fine  lendings  better  met  with  a  fair 
wearer."  And  she  closed  her  eyelids,  and 
she  thought  she  saw  herself  among  the 
company  and  the  men's  eyes  go  after  her 
admiring.  With  that  she  considered  that 
she  must  soon  marry  one  of  them  and 
wondered  which;  and  she  thought  Alf 
was  perhaps  the  best,  or  Hall  the  Fair,  but 
was  not  certain ;  and  then  she  remembered 
Finnward  Keelfarer  in  his  cairn  upon  the 
hill,  and  was  concerned.  "  Well,  he  was  a 
good  husband  to  me,"  she  thought,  "and 
I  was  a  good  wife  to  him.  But  that  is  an 
old  song  now."  So  she  turned  again  to 
handling  the  stuffs  and  jewels.  At  last 
she  got  to  bed  in  the  smooth  sheets,  and 
lay,  and  fancied  how  she  would  look,  and 
admired  herself,  and  saw  others  admire 
her,  and  told  herself  stories,  till  her  heart 
grew  warm  and  she  chuckled  to  herself  be- 
tween the  sheets.  So  she  shook  awhile 
with  laughter;  and  then  the  mirth  abated 
but  not  the  shaking;  and  a  grue  took  hold 
upon  her  flesh,  and  the  cold  of  the  grave 
upon  her  belly,  and  the  terror  of  death 
upon  her  soul.  With  that  a  voice  was  in 
her  ear:  "  It  was  so  Thorgunna  sickened." 
Thrice  in  the  night  the  chill  and  the  terror 
took  her,  and  thrice  it  passed  away;  and 
when  she  rose  on  the  morrow,  death  had 
breathed  upon  her  countenance. 

She  saw  the  house  folk  and  her  children 
gaze  upon  her;  well  she  knew  why  !  She 
knew  her  day  was  come,  and  the  last  of 
her  days,  and  her  last  hour  was  at  her 
back;  and  it  was  so  in  her  soul  that  she 
scarce  minded.    All  was  lost,  all  was  past 
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mending,  she  would  carry  on  until  she  fell. 
So  she  went  as  usual,  and  hurried  the 
feast  for  the  young  men,  and  railed  upon 
her  house  folk,  but  her  feet  stumbled,  and 
her  voice  was  strange  in  her  own  ears,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  folk  fled  before  her.  At 
times,  too,  the  chill  took  her  and  the  fear 
along  with  it;  and  she  must  sit  down,  and 
the  teeth  beat  together  in  her  head,  and 
the  stool  tottered  on  the  floor.  At  these 
times,  she  thought  she  was  passing,  and 
the  voice  of  Thorgunna  sounded  in  her 
ear:  ^'The  things  are  for  no  use  but  to  be 
shown,"  it  said.  ''Aud,  Aud,  have  you 
shown  them  once  ?  No,  not  once  ! "  And 
at  the  sting  of  the  thought  her  courage 
and  strength  would  revive,  and  she  would 
rise  again  and  move  about  her  business. 

Now  the  hour  drew  near,  and  Aud  went 
to  her  bed-place,  and  did  on  the  bravest  of 
her  finery,  and  came  forth  to  greet  her 
guests.  Was  never  woman  in  Iceland 
robed  as  she  was.  The  words  of  greeting 
were  yet  between  her  lips,  when  the  shud- 
dering fell  upon  her  strong  as  labor,  and 
a  horror  as  deep  as  hell.  Her  face  was 
changed  amidst  her  finery,  and  the  faces 
of  her  guests  were  changed  as  they  be- 
held her:  fear  puckered  their  brows,  fear 
drew  back  their  feet;  and  she  took  her 
doom  from  the  looks  of  them,  and  fled  to 
her  bed-place.    There  she  flung  herself  on 


the  wife's  coverlet,  and  turned  her  face 
against  the  wall. 

That  was  the  end  of  all  the  words  of 
Aud;  and  in  the  small  hours  on  the  clock 
her  spirit  wended.  Asdis  had  come  to  and 
fro,  seeing  if  she  might  help,  where  was  no 
help  possible  of  man  or  woman.  It  was 
light  in  the  bed-place  when  the  maid  re- 
turned, for  a  taper  stood  upon  a  chest. 
There  lay  Aud  in  her  fine  clothes,  and 
there  by  her  side  on  the  bed  the  big  dead 
wife  Thorgunna  squatted  on  her  hams. 
No  sound  was  heard,  but  it  seemed  by  the 
movement  of  her  mouth  as  if  Thorgunna 
sang,  and  she  waved  her  arms  as  if  to 
singing. 

''  God  be  good  to  us  ! "  cried  Asdis,  "  she 
is  dead." 

"Dead,"  said  the  dead  wife. 

"Is  the  weird  passed?"  cried  Asdis. 

"When  the  sin  is  done  the  weird  is 
dreed,"  said  Thorgunna,  and  with  that 
she  was  not. 

But  the  next  day  Eyolf  and  Asdis 
caused  build  a  fire  on  the  shore  betwixt 
tide-marks.  There  they  burned  the  bed- 
clothes, and  the  clothes,  and  the  jewels, 
and  the  very  boards  of  the  waif  woman's 
chests;  and  when  the  tide  returned  it 
washed  away  their  ashes.  So  the  weird  of 
Thorgunna  was  lifted  from  the  house  on 
Frodis  Water. 
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By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Think  not,  because  I  wonder  where  you  fled, 
That  I  would  lift  a  pin  to  see  you  there; 
You  may,  for  me,  be  prowling  anywhere. 
So  long  as  you  show  not  your  little  head: 
No  dark  and  evil  story  of  the  dead 
Would  leave  you  less  pernicious  or  less  fair — 
Not  even  Lilith,  with  her  famous  hair; 
And  Lilith  was  the  devil,  I  have  read. 

I  cannot  hate  you,  for  I  loved  you  then. 

The  woods  were  golden  then.     There  was  a  road 

Through  beeches;  and  I  said  their  smooth  feet  showed 

Like  yours.     Truth  must  have  heard  me  from  afar, 

For  I  shall  never  have  to  learn  again 

That  yours  are  cloven  as  no  beech's  are. 


^^TO    BE   TREATED    AS    A    SPY'' 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


HIS  story  is  a  personal  ex- 
perience, but  is  told  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  and  because  it 
illustrates  a  side  of  war  that 
is  unfamiliar.  It  is  unfa- 
miliar for  the  reason  that  it 
is  seamy  and  uninviting.  With  bayonet- 
charges,  bugle-calls,  and  aviators  it  has 
nothing  in  common. 

Espionage  is  that  kind  of  warfare  of 
which  even  when  it  succeeds  no  country 
boasts.  It  is  military  service  an  officer 
may  not  refuse  but  which  few  seek.  Its 
reward  is  prompt  promotion,  and  its  pun- 
ishment, in  war-time,  is  swift  and  without 
honor.  This  story  is  intended  to  show 
how  an  army  in  the  field  must  be  on  its 
guard  against  even  a  supposed  spy  and 
how  it  treats  him. 

The  war  offices  of  France  and  Russia 
would  not  permit  an  American  corre- 
spondent to  accompany  their  armies;  the 
English  granted  that  privilege  to  but  one 
correspondent,  and  that  gentleman  al- 
ready had  been  chosen.  So  I  was  with- 
out credentials.  To  oblige  Mr.  Brand 
Whitlock,  our  minister  to  Belgium,  the 
government  there  was  willing  to  give  me 
credentials,  but  on  the  day  I  was  to  re- 
ceive them  the  government  moved  to 
Antwerp.  Then  the  Germans  entered 
Brussels,  and  as  no  one  could  foresee  that 
Belgium  would  heroically  continue  fight- 
ing, on  the  chance  the  Germans  would  be- 
siege Paris,  I  planned  to  go  to  that  city.  To 
be  bombarded  you  do  not  need  credentials. 
For  three  days  a  steel-gray  column  of 
Germans  had  been  sweeping  through  Brus- 
sels, and  to  meet  them,  from  the  direction 
of  Vincennes  and  Lille,  the  English  and 
French  had  crossed  the  border.  It  was 
falsely  reported  that  already  the  English 
had  reached  Hal,  a  town  only  eleven  miles 
from  Brussels,  that  the  night  before  there 
had  been  a  fight  at  Hal,  and  that  close 
behind  the  English  were  the  French. 

With  Gerald  Morgan,  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  with  whom  I  had  been  in 
other  wars,  I  planned  to  drive  to  Hal  and 
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from  there  on  foot  continue,  if  possible, 
into  the  arms  of  the  French  or  English. 
We  both  were  without  credentials,  but 
once  with  the  Allies  we  believed  we  would 
not  need  them.  It  was  the  Germans  we 
doubted.  To  satisfy  them  we  had  only  a 
passport  and  a  laisser  passer  issued  by  Gen- 
eral von  Jarotsky,  the  new  German  mili- 
tary governor  of  Brussels,  and  his  chief  of 
staff,  Lieutenant  Geyer.  Mine  stated  that 
I  represented  the  Wheeler  Syndicate  of 
American  newspapers,  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  this  magazine,  and  that  I 
could  pass  German  military  lines  in  Brus- 
sels and  her  environs.  Morgan  had  a  pass 
of  the  same  sort.  The  question  to  be  de- 
termined was  what  were  ''environs"  and 
how  far  do  they  extend?  How  far  in 
safety  would  the  word  carry  us  forward  ? 
On  August  23  we  set  forth  from  Brussels 
in  a  taxi-cab  to  find  out.  At  Hal,  where 
we  intended  to  abandon  the  cab  and  con- 
tinue on  foot,  we  found  out.  We  were 
arrested  by  a  smart  and  most  intelligent- 
looking  officer,  who  rode  up  to  the  side  of 
the  taxi  and  pointed  an  automatic  at  us. 
We  were  innocently  seated  in  a  public  cab, 
in  a  street  crowded  with  civilians  and  the 
passing  column  of  soldiers,  and  why  any 
one  should  think  he  needed  a  gun  only 
the  German  mind  can  explain.  Later,  I 
found  that  all  German  officers  introduced 
themselves  and  made  requests  gun  in 
hand.  Whether  it  was  because  from 
every  one  they  believed  themselves  in 
danger  or  because  they  simply  did  not 
know  any  better,  I  still  am  unable  to  de- 
cide. With  no  other  army  have  I  seen  an 
officer  threaten  with  a  pistol  an  unarmed 
civilian.  Were  an  American  or  English 
officer  to  act  in  such  a  fashion  he  might 
escape  looking  like  a  fool,  he  certainly 
would  feel  like  one. 

The  four  soldiers  the  officer  told  off  to 
guard  us  climbed  with  alacrity  into  our 
cab  and  drove  with  us  until  the  street 
grew  too  narrow  both  for  their  regiment 
and  our  taxi,  when  they  chose  the  regi- 
ment and  disappeared.     We  paid  off  the 
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cabman  and  followed  them.  To  reach 
the  front  there  was  no  other  way,  and  the 
very  openness  with  which  we  trailed  along 
beside  their  army,  very  much  like  small 
boys  following  a  circus  procession,  seemed 
to  us  to  show  how  innocent  was  our  intent. 
The  column  stretched  for  fifty  miles. 
Where  it  was  going  we  did  not  know,  but 
we  argued  if  it  kept  on  going  and  we  kept 
on  with  it,  eventually  we  must  stumble 
upon  a  battle.  The  story  that  at  Hal 
there  had  been  a  fight  was  evidently  un- 
true ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  column 
was  advancing  showed  it  was  not  expect- 
ing one.  At  noon  it  halted  at  Brierges, 
and  Morgan  decided  Brierges  was  out  of 
bounds,  and  that  the  limits  of  our  "en- 
virons" had  been  reached. 

"  If  we  go  any  farther,"  he  argued,  "  the 
next  officer  who  reads  our  papers  will  or- 
der us  back  to  Brussels  under  arrest,  and 
we  will  lose  our  laisser  passer.  Along  this 
road  there  is  no  chance  of  seeing  anything. 
I  prefer  to  keep  my  pass  and  use  it  in  '  en- 
virons'  where  there  is  fighting."  So  he 
returned  to  Brussels.  I  thought  he  was 
most  wise,  and  I  wanted  to  return  with 
him.  But  I  did  not  want  to  go  back  only 
because  I  knew  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  but  to  be  ordered  back  so  that  I  could 
explain  to  my  newspapers  that  I  returned 
because  Colonel  This  or  General  That  sent 
me  back.  It  was  a  form  of  vanity  for 
which  I  was  properly  punished. 

That  Morgan  was  right  was  demon- 
strated as  soon  as  he  left  me.  I  was  seated 
against  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road  eat- 
ing a  sandwich,  an  occupation  which  seems 
almost  idyllic  in  its  innocence  but  which 
could  not  deceive  the  Germans.  In  me 
they  saw  the  hsited  Spion,  and  from  behind 
me,  across  a  ploughed  field,  four  of  them, 
each  with  an  automatic,  made  me  prisoner. 
One  of  them,  who  was  an  enthusiast, 
pushed  his  gun  deep  into  my  stomach. 
With  the  sandwich  still  in  my  hand,  I  held 
up  my  arms  high  and  asked  who  spoke 
EngHsh.  It  turned  out  that  the  enthu- 
siast spoke  that  language,  and  I  suggested 
he  did  not  need  so  many  guns  and  that  he 
could  find  my  papers  in  my  inside  pocket. 
With  four  automatics  rubbing  against  my 
ribs,  I  would  not  have  lowered  my  arms 
for  all  the  papers  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
They  took  me  to  a  cafe,  where  their  colonel 
had  just  finished  lunch  and  was  in  a  most 


genial  humor.  First  he  gave  the  enthu- 
siast a  drink  as  a  reward  for  arresting  me, 
and  then,  impartially,  gave  me  one  for 
being  arrested.  He  wrote  on  my  pass- 
port that  I  could  go  to  Enghien,  which  was 
two  miles  distant.  That  pass  enabled  me 
to  proceed  unmolested  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred yards.  I  was  then  again  arrested 
and  taken  before  another  group  of  officers. 
This  time  they  searched  my  knapsack  and 
wanted  to  requisition  my  maps,  but  one 
of  them  pointed  out  they  were  only  auto- 
mobile maps  and,  as  compared  to  their 
own,  of  no  value.  They  permitted  me  to 
proceed  to  Enghien.  I  went  to  Enghien, 
intending  to  spend  the  night  and  on  the 
morning  continue.  I  could  not  see  why 
I  might  not  be  able  to  go  on  indefinitely. 
As  yet  no  one  who  had  held  me  up  had 
suggested  I  should  turn  back,  and  as  long 
as  I  was  willing  to  be  arrested  it  seemed  as 
though  I  might  accompany  the  German 
army  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  But  my 
reception  in  Enghien  should  have  warned 
me  to  get  back  to  Brussels.  The  Ger- 
mans, thinking  I  was  an  English  spy, 
scowled  at  me;  and  the  Belgians,  thinking 
the  same  thing,  winked  at  me;  and  the 
landlord  of  the  only  hotel  said  I  was  "  sus- 
pect"  and  would  not  give  me  a  bed.  But 
I  sought  out  the  burgomaster,  a  most 
charming  man  named  Delano,  and  he 
wrote  out  a  pass  permitting  me  to  sleep 
one  night  in  Enghien. 

"You  really  do  not  need  this,"  he  said; 
"  as  an  American  you  are  free  to  stay  here 
as  long  as  you  wish."  Then  he,  too, 
winked. 

"But  I  am  an  American,"  I  protested. 

"But  certainly,"  he  said  gravely,  and 
again  he  winked.  It  was  then  I  should 
have  started  back  to  Brussels.  Instead,  I 
sat  on  a  moss-covered,  arched  stone  bridge 
that  binds  the  town  together,  and  until 
night  fell  watched  the  gray  tidal  waves 
rush  up  and  across  it,  stamping,  tripping, 
stumbling,  beating  the  broad,  clean  stones 
with  thousands  of  iron  heels,  steel  hoofs, 
steel  chains,  and  steel-rimmed  wheels. 
You  hated  it,  and  yet  could  not  keep 
away.  The  Belgians  of  Enghien  hated  it, 
and  they  could  not  keep  away.  Like  a 
great  river  in  flood,  bearing  with  it  de- 
struction and  death,  you  feared  and 
loathed  it,  and  yet  it  fascinated  you  and 
pulled  you  to  the  brink.    All  through  the 
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night,  as  already  for  three  nights  and 
three  days  at  Brussels,  I  had  heard  it;  it 
rumbled  and  growled,  rushing  forward 
without  pause  or  breath,  with  inhuman, 
pitiless  persistence.  At  daybreak  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  wondered  whether 
to  go  on  or  turn  back.  I  still  wanted 
some  one  in  authority,  higher  than  my- 
self, to  order  me  back.  So,  at  six,  riding 
for  a  fall,  to  find  that  one,  I  went,  as  I 
thought,  along  the  road  to  Soignes.  The 
gray  tidal  wave  was  still  roaring  past.  It 
was  pressing  forward  with  greater  speed, 
but  in  nothing  else  did  it  differ  from  the 
tidal  wave  that  had  swept  through  Brus- 
sels. 

There  was  a  group  of  officers  seated 
by  the  road,  and  as  I  passed  I  wished 
them  good-morning  and  they  said  good- 
morning  in  return.  I  had  gone  a  hundred 
feet  when  one  of  them  galloped  after  me 
and  asked  to  look  at  my  papers.  With  re- 
lief I  gave  them  to  him.  I  was  sure  now  I 
would  be  told  to  return  to  Brussels.  I 
calculated  if  at  Hal  I  had  luck  in  finding  a 
taxi-cab,  by  lunch-time  I  would  be  in  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

"1  think,"  said  the  officer,  ^'you  had 
better  see  our  general.  He  is  ahead  of 
us." 

I  thought  he  meant  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead,  and  to  be  ordered  back  by  a  gen- 
eral seemed  more  convincing  than  to  be 
returned  by  a  mere  captain.  So  I  started 
to  walk  on  beside  the  mounted  officers. 
This,  as  it  seemed  to  presume  equality 
with  them,  scandalized  them  greatly,  and 
I  was  ordered  into  the  ranks.  But  the 
one  who  had  arrested  me  thought  I  was 
entitled  to  a  higher  rating  and  placed  me 
with  the  color-guard,  who  objected  to  my 
presence  so  violently  that  a  long  discus- 
sion followed,  which  ended  with  my  being 
ranked  below  a  second  lieutenant  and 
above  a  sergeant.  Between  one  of  each  of 
these  I  was  definitely  placed  and  for  five 
hours  I  remained  definitely  placed.  We 
advanced  with  a  rush  that  showed  me  I 
had  surprised  a  surprise  movement.  The 
fact  was  of  interest  not  because  I  had  dis- 
covered one  of  their  secrets,  but  because 
to  keep  up  with  the  column  I  was  forced 
for  five  hours  to  move  at  what  was  a 
steady  trot.  It  was  not  so  fast  as  the  run- 
ning step  of  the  Italian  bersagliere,  but  as 
fast  as  our  "  double-quick."    The  men  did 


not  bend  the  knees,  but,  keeping  the  legs 
straight,  shot  them  forward  with  a  quick, 
sliding  movement,  like  men  skating  or 
skiing.  The  toe  of  one  boot  seemed  al- 
ways tripping  on  the  heel  of  the  other.  As 
the  road  was  paved  with  roughly  hewn 
blocks  of  Belgian  granite  this  kind  of  go- 
ing was  very  strenuous,  and  had  I  not 
been  in  good  shape  I  could  not  have  kept 
up.  As  it  was,  at  the  end  of  the  five  hours 
I  had  lost  fifteen  pounds,  which  did  not 
help  me,  as  during  the  same  time  the 
knapsack  had  taken  on  a  hundred.  For 
two  days  the  men  in  the  ranks  had  been 
rushed  forward  at  this  unnatural  gait  and 
were  moving  like  automatons.  Many  of 
them  fell  by  the  wayside,  but  they  were 
not  permitted  to  lie  there.  Instead  of 
summoning  the  ambulance,  they  were 
lifted  to  their  feet  and  flung  back  into  the 
ranks.  Many  of  them  were  moving  in 
their  sleep,  in  that  partly  comatose  state 
in  which  you  have  seen  men  during  the 
last  hours  of  a  six  days'  walking  match. 
Their  rules,  so  the  sergeant  said,  were  to 
halt  every  hour  and  then  for  ten  minutes' 
rest.  But  that  rule  is  probably  only  for 
route  marching.  On  account  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  surprise  movement  was 
made  our  halts  were  more  frequent,  and 
so  exhausted  were  the  men  that  when 
these  ''thank  you,  ma'ams"  arrived,  in- 
stead of  standing  at  ease  and  adjusting 
their  accoutrements,  as  though  they  had 
been  struck  with  a  club  they  dropped  to 
the  stones.  Some  in  an  instant  were  asleep. 
I  do  not  mean  that  some  sat  down;  I  mean 
that  the  whole  column  lay  flat  in  the  road. 
The  officers  also,  those  that  were  not 
mounted,  would  tumble  on  the  grass  or 
into  the  wheat-field  and  lie  on  their  backs, 
their  arms  flung  out  like  dead  men.  To 
the  fact  that  they  were  lying  on  their 
field-glasses,  holsters,  swords,  and  water- 
bottles  they  appeared  indifferent.  At  the 
rate  the  column  moved  it  would  have 
covered  thirty  miles  each  day.  It  was 
these  forced  marches  that  later  brought 
Von  Kluck's  army  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
Allies  before  the  army  of  the  crown  prince 
was  prepared  to  attack,  and  which  at 
Sezanne  led  to  his  repulse  and  to  the  fail- 
ure of  his  advance  upon  Paris. 

While  we  were  pushing  forward  we 
passed  a  wrecked  British  air-ship,  around 
which   were   gathered   a  group  of  staff- 
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officers.    My  papers  were  given  to  one  of  The    blond  officer  smiled  uneasily  and 

them,  but  our  column  did  not  halt  and  I  with   his   single  glass   studied   the   sky. 

was  not  allowed  to  speak.    A  few  minutes  When  we  reached  the  staff  he  escaped 

later  they  passed  in  their  automobiles  on  from  me  with  the  alacrity  of  one  released 

their  way  to  the  front;  and  my  papers  from  a  disagreeable  and  humiliating  duty, 

went  with  them.     Already  I  was  miles  The  staff  were  at  luncheon,  seated  in  their 

beyond  the  environs,  and  with  each  step  luxurious  motor-cars,  or  on  the  grass  by 

away  from  Brussels  my  pass  was  becom-  the  side  of  the  road.     On  the  other  side  of 

ing  less  of  a  safeguard  than  a  menace,  the  road  the  column  of  dust-covered  gray 

For  it  showed  what  restrictions  General  ghosts  were  being  rushed  past  us.     The 

Jarotsky  had  placed  on  my  movements,  staff  in  dress  uniforms,  flowing  cloaks,  and 

and  my  presence  so  far  out  of  bounds  gloves  belonged  to  a  different  race.     They 

proved  I  had  disregarded  them.    But  still  I  knew  that.     Among  themselves  they  were 

did  not  suppose  that  in  returning  to  Brus-  like  priests  breathing  incense.     Whenever 

sels  there  would  be  any  difficulty.    I  was  one  of  them  spoke  to  another  they  saluted, 

chiefly  concerned  with  the  thought  that  their  heels  clicked,  their  bodies  bent  at  the 

the  length  of  the  return  march  was  rapidly  belt  line. 

increasing  and  with  the  fact  that  one  of  One  of  them  came  to  where,  in  the  mid- 
my  shoes,  a  faithful  friend  in  other  cam-  die  of  the  road,  I  was  stranded  and  trying 
paigns,  had  turned  traitor  and  was  cutting  not  to  feel  as  lonely  as  I  looked.  He  was 
my  foot  in  half.  I  had  started  with  the  much  younger  than  myself  and  dark  and 
column  at  seven  o'clock,  and  at  noon  an  handsome.  His  face  was  smooth-shaven, 
automobile,  with  flags  flying  and  the  his  figure  tall,  lithe,  and  alert.  He  wore  a 
black  eagle  of  the  staff  enamelled  on  the  uniform  of  light  blue  and  silver  that  clung 
door,  came  speeding  back  from  the  front,  to  him  and  high  boots  of  patent  leather. 
In  it  was  a  very  blond  and  distinguished-  His  waist  was  like  a  girl's,  and,  as  though 
looking  officer  .  of  high  rank  and  many  to  show  how  supple  he  was,  he  kept  con- 
decorations.  He  used  a  single  eye-glass,  tinually  bowing  and  shrugging  his  shoul- 
and  his  politeness  and  his  English  were  ders  and  in  elegant  protest  gesticulating 
faultless.  He  invited  me  to  accompany  with  his  gloved  hands.  He  should  have 
him  to  the  general  staff.  been    a    moving-picture  actor.     He  re- 

That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  minded  me  of  Anthony  Hope's  fascinating 

I  was  in  danger.     I  saw  they  were  giving  but  wicked  Rupert  of  Hentzau.     He  cer- 

me  far  too  much  attention.     I  began  in-  tainly  was  wicked,  and  I  got  to  hate  him 

stantly  to  work  to  set  myself  free,  and  as  I  never  imagined  it  possible  to  hate  any- 

there  was  not  a  minute  for  the  next  body.     He  had  been  told  off  to  dispose  of 

twenty-four  hours  that  I  was  not  working,  my  case,  and  he  delighted  in  it.     He  en- 

Before  I  stepped  into  the  car  I  had  de-  joyed  it  as  a  cat  enjoys  playing  with  a 

cided  upon  my  line  of  defence.     I  would  mouse.     As  actors  say,  he  saw  himself  in 

pretend  to  be  entirely  unconscious  that  I  the  part.     He  "ate"  it. 

had  in  any  way  laid  myself  open  to  sus-  "You  are  an  English  officer  out  of  uni- 

picion;    that  I  had  erred  through  pure  form,"  he  began.     "  You  have  been  taken 

stupidity  and  that  I  was  where  I  was  inside  our  lines."     He  pointed  his  fore- 

solely  because  I  was  a  damn  fool.     I  be-  finger  at  my  stomach  and  wiggled  his 

gan  to  act  like  a  damn  fool.     Effusively  I  thumb.     "And    you    know    what    that 

expressed  my  regret  at  putting  the  gen-  means  1" 

eral  staff  to  inconvenience.  I  saw  playing  the  damn  fool  with  him 

"  It  was  really  too  stupid  of  me,"  I  said,  would  be  waste  of  time. 

"I  cannot  forgive  myself.     I  should  not  "I  followed  your  army,"  I  told  him, 

have  come  so  far  without  asking  Jarotsky  "  because  it's  my  business  to  follow  armies 

for  proper  papers.     I  am  extremely  sorry  and   because   yours   is  the   best-looking 

I  have  given  you  this  trouble.     I  would  army  I  ever  saw."     He  made  me  one  of 

like  to  see  the  general  and  assure  him  I  his  mocking  bows. 

will  return  atonce  to  Brussels."    I  ignored  "We  thank  you,"  he  said,   grinning, 

the  fact  that  I  was  being  taken  to  the  gen-  "  But  you  have  seen  too  much." 

eral  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.  "I   haven't   seen    anything,"    I    said, 
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''that  everybody  in  Brussels  hasn't  seen 
for  three  days." 

He  shook  his  head  reproachfully  and 
with  a  gesture  signified  the  group  of  ofii- 
cers. 

"You  have  seen  enough  in  this  road," 
he  said,  "to  justify  us  in  shooting  you 
now." 

The  sense  of  drama  told  him  it  was  a 
good  exit  line,  and  he  returned  to  the 
group  of  officers.  I  now  saw  what  had 
happened.  At  Enghien  I  had  taken  the 
WTong  road.  I  remembered  that,  to  con- 
fuse the  Germans,  the  names  on  the  sign- 
post at  the  edge  of  the  town  had  been 
painted  out,  and  that  instead  of  taking  the 
road  to  Soignes  I  was  on  the  road  to  Ath. 
What  I  had  seen,  therefore,  was  an  army 
corps  making  a  turning  movement  in- 
tended to  catch  the  English  on  their  right 
and  double  them  up  upon  their  centre. 
The  success  of  this  manoeuvre  depended 
upon  the  speed  with  which  it  was  executed 
and  upon  its  being  a  complete  surprise. 
As  later  in  the  day  I  learned,  the  Germans 
thought  I  was  an  English  officer  who  had 
followed  them  from  Brussels  and  who  w^as 
trying  to  slip  past  them  and  warn  his  coun- 
trymen. What  Rupert  of  Hentzau  meant 
by  what  I  had  seen  in  the  road  was  that, 
having  seen  the  Count  de  Schwerin,  who 
commanded  the  Seventh  Division  in  the 
road  to  Ath,  I  must  necessarily  know  that 
the  army  corps  to  which  he  was  attached 
had  separated  from  the  main  army  of  Von 
Kluck,  and  that,  in  going  so  far  south  at 
such  speed,  it  was  bent  upon  an  attack  on 
the  English  flank.  All  of  which  at  the 
time  I  did  not  know  and  did  not  want  to 
know.  All  I  wanted  was  to  prove  I  was 
not  an  English  officer,  but  an  American 
correspondent  who  by  accident  had  stum- 
bled upon  their  secret.  To  convince  them 
of  that,  strangely  enough,  was  difficult. 

When  Rupert  of  Hentzau  returned,  the 
other  officers  were  with  him,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  they  spoke  or  understood 
English.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  what  fol- 
lowed was  like  a  legal  argument.  It  was 
as  cold-blooded  as  a  game  of  bridge. 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  wanted  an  English 
spy  shot  for  his  supper;  just  as  he  might 
have  desired  a  grilled  bone.  He  showed 
no  personal  animus,  and,  I  must  say  for 
him,  that  he  conducted  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  without  heat  or  anger.     He 


mocked  me,  grilled  and  taunted  me,  but 
he  was  always  charmingly  polite. 

As  Whitman  said,  "I  want  Becker,"  so 
Rupert  said,  "Fe,  fo,  fi,  fum,  I  want  the 
blood  of  an  EngUshman."  He  was  de- 
termined to  get  it.  I  was  even  more  in- 
terested that  he  should  not.  The  points 
he  made  against  me  were  that  my  Ger- 
man pass  was  signed  neither  by  General 
Jarotsky  nor  by  Lieutenant  Geyer,  but 
only  stamped,  and  that  any  rubber  stamp 
could  be  forged;  that  my  American  pass- 
port had  not  been  issued  at  Washington, 
but  in  London,  where  an  Englishman 
might  have  imposed  upon  our  embassy; 
and  that  in  the  photograph  pasted  on  the 
passport  I  was  wearing  the  uniform  of  a 
British  officer.  I  explained  that  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  eight  years  ago,  and  that 
the  uniform  was  one  I  had  seen  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  worn  by  the  West 
African  Field  Force.  Because  it  was  un- 
like any  known  military  uniform,  and  as 
cool  and  comfortable  as  a  golf- jacket,  I 
had  had  it  copied.  But  since  that  time  it 
had  been  adopted  by  the  English  Brigade 
of  Guards  and  the  Territorials.  I  knew  it 
sounded  like  fiction;  but  it  was  quite  true. 

Rupert  of  Hentzau  smiled  delightedly. 

"Do  you  expect  us  to  believe  that?  "  he 
protested. 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "If  you  could  invent 
an  explanation  for  that  uniform  as  quickly 
as  I  told  you  that  one,  standing  in  a  road 
with  eight  officers  trying  to  shoot  you,  you 
would  be  the  greatest  general  in  Ger- 
many." 

That  made  the  others  laugh;  and  Ru- 
pert retorted:  "Very  well,  then,  we  will 
concede  that  the  entire  British  army  has 
changed  its  uniform  to  suit  your  photo- 
graph. But  if  you  are  not  an  officer,  why, 
in  the  photograph,  are  you  wearing  war 
ribbons?" 

I  said  the  war  ribbons  were  in  my  favor, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  no  officer  of  any 
one  country  could  have  been  in  the  differ- 
ent campaigns  for  which  the  ribbons  were 
issued. 

"They  prove,"  I  argued,  "that  I  aw  a 
correspondent,  for  only  a  correspondent 
could  have  been  in  wars  in  which  his  own 
country  was  not  engaged." 

I  thought  I  had  scored;  but  Rupert  in- 
stantly turned  my  own  witness  against 


me. 
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''Or  a  military  attache,"  he  said.  At  whether  I  was  a  fool  or  not,  or  an  Amer- 
that  they  all  smiled  and  nodded  know-  ican  or  an  Englishman,  was  not  the  ques- 
ingly.  tion;  I  had  seen  too  much  and  should  be 

He  followed  this  up  by  saying,  accus-  put  away.  I  felt  if,  instead  of  having 
ingly,  that  the  hat  and  clothes  I 
was  then  wearing  were  English.  |~f"^ 
The  clothes  were  English,  but  I  f^ 
knew  he  did  not  know  that,  and  j  ^ 
was  only  guessing;  and  there  were 
no  marks  on  them.  About  my  hat 
I  was  not  certain.  It  was  a  felt 
Alpine  hat,  and  whether  I  had 
bought  it  in  London  or  New  York 
I  could  not  remember.  Whether 
it  was  evidence  for  or  against  I 
could  not  be  sure.  So  I  took  it  off 
and  began  to  fan  myself  with  it, 
hoping  to  get  a  look  at  the  name 
of  the  maker.  But  with  the  eyes 
of  the  young  prosecuting  attorney 
fixed  upon  me,  I  did  not  dare  take 
a  chance.  Then,  to  aid  me,  a 
German  aeroplane  passed  over- 
head and  those  who  were  giving 
me  the  third  degree  looked  up.  I 
stopped  fanning  myself  and  cast  a 
swift  glance  inside  the  hat.  To 
my  intense  satisfaction  I  read, 
stamped  on  the  leather  lining: 
''Knox,  New  York." 

I  put  the  hat  back  on  my  head 
and  a  few  minutes  later  pulled  it 
off  and  said:  "  Now,  for  instance, 
my  hat.  If  I  were  an  Englishman, 
would  I  cross  the  ocean  to  New 
York  to  buy  a  hat?" 

It  was  all  like  that.  They 
would  move  away  and  whisper  to- 
gether, and  I  would  try  to  guess 
what  questions  they  were  prepar- 
ing. I  had  to  arrange  my  defence 
without  knowing  in  what  way  they 
would  try  to  trip  me,  and  I  had  to 
think  faster  than  I  ever  have 
thought  before.  I  had  no  more 
time  to  be  scared,  or  to  regret  my 
past  sins,  than  has  a  man  in  a 
quicksand.  So  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  they  were  divided  in 
opinion  concerning  me.  Rupert 
of  Hentzau,  who  was  the  adjutant  or  the  Rupert  act  as  my  interpreter,  I  could  per- 
chief  of  staff,  had  only  one  simple  thought,  sonally  speak  to  the  general  I  might  talk 
which  was  to  shoot  me.  Others  consid-  my  way  out  of  it,  but  Rupert  assured  me 
ered  me  a  damn  fool;  I  could  hear  them  that  to  set  me  free  the  Count  de  Schwerin 
laughing  and  saying:  "Er  ist  ein  dum-  lacked  authority,  and  that  my  papers, 
mer  Mensch."    And  others  thought  that    which  were  all  against  me,  must  be  sub- 


The  passport  and  photograph  which,  though  indorsed  by 

Mr.  Whitlock  and  Mr.  Gibson,  led  to  the 

arrest  of  Mr.  Davis. 
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mitted  to  the  general  of  the  army  corps,  and 
we  would  not  reach  him  until  midnight. 

''And  then! — "  he  would  exclaim,  and 
he  would  repeat  his  pantomime  of  point- 
ing his  forefinger  at  my  stomach  and 
wiggling  his  thumb.  He  was  very  popular 
with  me. 

Meanwhile  they  were  taking  me  farther 
away  from  Brussels  and  the  "environs." 

"When  you  picked  me  up,"  I  said,  "I 
was  inside  the  environs,  but  by  the  time  I 
reach  'the'  general  he  Avill  see  only  that 
I  am  fifty  miles  beyond  where  I  am  per- 
mitted to  be.  And  who  is  going  to  tell 
him  it  was  yoii  brought  me  there  ?  You 
won't!" 

Rupert  of  Hentzau  only  smiled  like  the 
cat  that  has  just  swallowed  the  canary. 

He  put  me  in  another  automobile  and 
they  whisked  me  off,  always  going  farther 
from  Brussels,  to  Ath  and  then  to  Ligne, 
a  little  town  five  miles  south.  Here  they 
stopped  at  a  house  the  staff  occupied,  and, 
leading  me  to  the  second  floor,  put  me  in 
an  empty  room  that  seemed  built  for  their 
purpose.  It  had  a  stone  floor  and  white- 
washed walls  and  a  window  so  high  that 
even  when  standing  you  could  see  only  the 
roof  of  another  house  and  a  weather-vane. 
They  threw  two  bundles  of  wheat  on  the 
floor  and  put  a  sentry  at  the  door  with 
orders  to  keep  it  open.  He  was  a  wild 
man,  and  thought  I  was,  and  every  time 
I  moved  his  automatic  moved  with  me. 
It  was  as  though  he  were  following  me 
with  a  spot-light.  My  foot  was  badly  cut 
across  the  instep  and  I  was  altogether  for- 
lorn and  disreputable.  So,  in  order  to 
look  less  like  a  tramp  when  I  met  the  gen- 
eral, I  bound  up  the  foot,  and,  always  with 
one  eye  on  the  sentry,  and  moving  very 
slowly,  shaved  and  put  on  dry  things. 
From  the  interest  the  sentry  showed  it 
seemed  evident  he  never  had  taken  a  bath 
himself,  nor  had  seen  any  one  else  take 
one,  and  he  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  mind 
that  he  ought  to  allow  it.  He  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  kind  of  suicide.  I  kept  on 
thinking  out  plans,  and  when  an  officer 
appeared  I  had  one  to  submit.  I  offered 
to  give  the  money  I  had  with  me  to  any 
one  who  would  motor  back  to  Brussels 
and  take  a  note  to  the  American  minister. 
Brand  Whitlock.  My  proposition  was 
that  if  in  five  hours,  or  by  seven  o'clock,  he 
did  not  arrive  in  his  automobile  and  assure 


them  that  what  I  said  about  myself  was 
true,  they  need  not  wait  until  midnight, 
but  could  shoot  me  then. 

"  If  I  am  willing  to  take  such  a  chance," 
I  pointed  out,  "I  must  be  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Whitlock.  If  he  repudiates  me,  it  will  be 
evident  I  have  deceived  you,  and  you  will 
be  perfectly  justified  in  carrying  out  your 
plan."  I  had  a  note  to  Whitlock  already 
written.  It  was  composed  entirely  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  read  it,  and  it 
was  much  more  intimate  than  my  very 
brief  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman 
justified.  But  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Toledo  I  felt  he 
would  stand  for  it. 

The  note  read: 

"Dear  Brand: 

"I  am  detained  in  a  house  with  a  gar- 
den where  the  railroad  passes  through  the 
village  of  Ligne.  Please  come  quick,  or 
send  some  one  in  the  legation  automobile. 

"Richard." 

The  officer  to  whom  I  gave  this  was 
Major  Alfred  Wurth,  a  reservist  from 
Bernburg,  on  the  Saale  River.  I  liked 
him  from  the  first  because  after  we  had 
exchanged  a  few  words  he  exclaimed  in- 
credulously: "  What  nonsense  !  Anyone 
could  tell  by  your  accent  that  you  are  an 
American."  He  explained  that  when  at 
the  university,  in  the  same  pension  with 
him  were  three  Americans. 

"The  staff  are  making  a  mistake,"  he 
said  earnestly.     "They  will  regret  it." 

I  told  him  that  I  not  only  did  not  want 
them  to  regret  it,  but  I  did  not  want  them 
to  make  it,  and  I  begged  him  to  assure  the 
staff  that  I  was  an  American.  I  suggested 
also  that  he  tell  them  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  me  there  were  other  Americans 
who  would  at  once  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many. The  number  of  these  other  Amer- 
icans I  overestimated  by  about  ninety 
millions,  but  it  was  no  time  to  consider 
details. 

He  asked  if  the  staff  might  read  the  let- 
ter to  the  American  minister,  and,  though 
I  hated  to  deceive  him,  I  pretended  to 
consider  this. 

"I  don't  remember  just  what  I  wrote," 
I  said,  and,  to  make  sure  they  would  read 
it,  I  tore  open  the  envelope  and  pretended 
to  reread  the  letter. 
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'T  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Major 
Wurth;  "meanwhile,  do  not  be  discour- 
aged. Maybe  it  will  come  out  all  right 
for  you." 

After  he  left  me  the  Belgian  gentleman 
who  owned  the  house  and  his  cook  brought 
me  some  food.  She  was  the  only  member 
of  his  household  who  had  not  deserted 
him,  and  together  they  were  serving  the 
staff-officers,  he  acting  as  butler,  waiter, 
and  valet.  The  cook  was  an  old  peasant 
woman  with  a  ruffied  white  cap,  and  when 
she  left,  in  spite  of  the  sentry,  she  patted 
me  encouragingly  on  the  shoulder.  The 
owner  of  the  house  was  more  discreet,  and 
contented  himself  with  winking  at  me 
and  whispering:  ''Ca  va  mal  pour  vous 
en  bas !"  As  they  both  knew  what  was 
being  said  of  me  down-stairs,  their  visit  did 
not  especially  enliven  me.  Major  Wurth 
returned  and  said  the  staff  could  not  spare 
any  one  to  go  to  Brussels,  but  that  my  note 
had  been  forwarded  to  ''the"  general. 
That  was  as  much  as  I  had  hoped  for.  It 
was  intended  only  as  a  ''stay  of  proceed- 
ings." But  the  manner  of  the  major  was 
not  reassuring.  He  kept  telling  me  that 
he  thought  they  would  set  me  free,  but 
even  as  he  spoke  tears  would  come  to  his 
eyes  and  roll  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  It 
was  most  disconcerting.  After  a  while  it 
grew  dark  and  he  brought  me  a  candle  and 
left  me,  taking  with  him,  much  to  my  re- 
lief, the  sentry  and  his  automatic.  This 
gave  me  since  my  arrest  my  first  moment 
alone,  and  to  find  anything  that  might 
further  incriminate  or  help  me,  I  used  it 
in  going  rapidly  through  my  knapsack  and 
pockets.  My  note-book  was  entirely  fa- 
vorable. In  it  there  was  no  word  that  any 
German  could  censor.  My  only  other 
paper  was  a  letter,  of  which  all  day  I  had 
been  conscious.  It  was  one  of  introduc- 
tion from  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
President  Poincare,  and  whether  the  Ger- 
mans would  consider  it  a  clean  bill  of 
health  or  a  death-warrant  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind.  Half  a  dozen  times  I 
had  been  on  the  point  of  saying:  "Here 
is  a  letter  from  the  man  your  Kaiser  de- 
lighted to  honor,  the  only  civilian  who 
ever  reviewed  the  German  army,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States." 

But  I  could  hear  Rupert  of  Plentzau  re- 
plying: "  Yes,  and  it  is  recommending  you 
to  our  enemy,  the  President  of  France  1" 


I  knew  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  would 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  German  Em- 
peror as  impartially  as  to  M.  Poincare, 
but  I  knew  also  that  Rupert  of  Hentzau 
would  not  believe  that.  So  I  decided  to 
keep  the  letter  back  until  the  last  mo- 
ment. If  it  was  going  to  help  me,  it  still 
would  be  effective;  if  it  went  against  me, 
I  would  be  just  as  dead.  I  began  to  think 
out  other  plans.  Plans  of  escape  were 
foolish.  I  could  have  crawled  out  of  the 
window  to  the  rain  gutter,  but  before  I 
had  reached  the  rooftree  I  would  have 
been  shot.  And  bribing  the  sentry,  even 
w^ere  he  willing  to  be  insulted,  would  not 
have  taken  me  farther  than  the  stairs, 
where  there  were  other  sentries.  I  was 
more  safe  inside  the  house  than  out.  They 
still  had  my  passport  and  laisser  passer y 
and  without  a  pass  one  could  not  walk  a 
hundred  yards.  As  the  staff  had  but  one 
plan,  and  no  time  in  which  to  think  of  a 
better  one,  the  obligation  to  invent  a  sub- 
stitute plan  lay  upon  me.  The  plan  I 
thought  out  and  w^hich  later  I  outlined  to 
Major  Wurth  was  this.  Instead  of  put- 
ing  me  away  at  midnight,  they  would 
give  me  a  pass  back  to  Brussels.  The  pass 
would  state  that  I  was  a  suspected  spy 
and  that  if  before  midnight  of  the  26th  of 
August  I  were  found  off  the  direct  road  to 
Brussels,  or  if  by  that  hour  I  had  not  re- 
ported to  the  military  governor  of  Brus- 
sels, any  one  could  shoot  me  on  sight.  As 
I  have  stated,  without  show^ing  a  pass  no 
one  could  move  a  hundred  yards,  and 
every  time  I  showed  my  pass  to  a  Ger- 
man it  would  tell  him  I  was  a  suspected 
spy,  and  if  I  were  not  making  my  way  in 
the  right  direction  he  had  his  orders. 
With  such  a  pass  I  was  as  much  a  prisoner 
as  in  the  room  at  Ligne,  and  if  I  tried  to 
evade  its  conditions  I  was  as  good  as  dead. 
The  advantages  of  my  plan,  as  I  urged 
them  upon  Major  Wurth,  were  that  it  pre- 
vented the  general  staff"  from  shooting  an 
innocent  man,  which  would  have  greatly 
distressed  them,  and  were  he  not  innocent 
would  still  enable  them,  after  a  reprieve  of 
two  days,  to  shoot  him.  The  distance  to 
Brussels  was  about  fifty  miles,  which,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  a  civilian  to  hire  a 
bicycle,  motor-car,  or  cart,  I  must  cover 
on  foot,  making  twenty-live  miles  a  day. 
Major  Wurth  heartily  appr()\'ed  of  my 
substitute  plan,  and  added  that  he  thought 
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if  any  motor-trucks  or  ambulances  were 
returning  empty  to  Brussels,  I  should  be 
permitted  to  ride  in  one  of  them.  He  left 
me,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  It  was 
then  about  eight  o'clock,  and  as  the  time 
passed  and  he  did  not  return  and  mid- 
night grew  nearer,  I  began  to  feel  very 
lonely.  Except  for  the  Roosevelt  letter,  I 
had  played  my  last  card. 

As  it  grew  later  I  persuaded  myself  they 
did  not  mean  to  act  until  morning,  and  I 
stretched  out  on  the  straw  and  tried  to 
sleep.  At  midnight  I  was  startled  by  the 
light  of  an  electric  torch.  It  was  strapped 
to  the  chest  of  an  officer,  who  ordered  me 
to  get  up  and  come  with  him.  He  spoke 
only  German,  and  he  seemed  very  angry. 
The  owner  of  the  house  and  the  old  cook 
had  shown  him  to  my  room,  but  they 
stood  in  the  shadow  without  speaking. 
Nor,  fearing  I  might  compromise  them — ■ 
for  I  could  not  see  why,  except  for  one  pur- 
pose, they  were  taking  me  out  into  the 
night — did  I  speak  to  them.  We  got  into 
another  motor-car  and  in  silence  drove 
north  from  Ligne  down  a  country  road  to 
a  great  chateau  that  stood  in  a  magnificent 
park.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with 
the  lights  of  the  chateau,  and  its  hall  was 
lit  only  by  candles  that  showed  soldiers 
sleeping  like  dead  men  on  bundles  of 
wheat  and  others  leaping  up  and  down  the 
marble  stairs.  They  put  me  in  a  huge 
armchair  of  silk  and  gilt,  with  two  of  the 
gray  ghosts  to  guard  me,  and  from  the 
hall,  when  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room 
opened,  I  could  see  a  long  table  on  which 
were  candles  in  silver  candlesticks  or  set 
on  plates,  and  many  maps  and  half-empty 
bottles  of  champagne.  Around  the  table, 
standing  or  seated,  and  leaning  across  the 
maps,  were  staff-officers  in  brilliant  uni- 
forms. They  were  much  older  men  and  of 
higher  rank  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  They 
were  eating,  drinking,  gesticulating.  In 
spite  of  the  tumult,  some  in  utter  weari- 
ness were  asleep.  It  was  like  a  picture  of 
1870  by  Detaille  or  De  Neuville.  Ap- 
parently, at  last  I  had  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mysterious  general.  I  had 
arrived  at  what,  for  a  suspected  spy,  was 
an  inopportune  moment.  The  Germans 
themselves  had  been  surprised,  or  some- 
where south  of  us  had  met  with  a  reverse, 
and  the  air  was  vibrating  with  excitement 
and  something  very  like  panic.  Outside, 
at  great  speed  and  with  sirens  shrieking, 


automobiles  were  arriving,  and  I  could 
hear  the  officers  shouting,  "Die  Engli- 
schen  kommen !" 

To  make  their  reports  they  flung  them- 
selves up  the  steps,  the  electric  torches, 
like  bull's-eye  lanterns,  burning  holes  in 
the  night.  Seeing  a  civihan  under  guard, 
they  would  stare  and  ask  questions.  Even 
when  they  came  close,  owing  to  the  light 
in  my  eyes,  I  could  not  see  them.  Some- 
times, in  a  half-circle,  there  would  be  six  or 
eight  of  the  electric  torches  blinding  me, 
and  from  behind  them  voices  barking  at 
me  with  strange,  guttural  noises.  Much 
they  said  I  could  not  understand,  much  I 
did  not  want  to  understand,  but  they 
made  it  quite  clear  it  was  no  fit  place  for 
an  Englishman. 

When  the  door  from  the  drawing-room 
opened  and  Rupert  of  Hentzau  appeared, 
I  was  almost  glad  to  see  him. 

Whenever  he  spoke  to  me  he  always 
began  or  ended  his  sentence  with  ^'Mr. 
Davis."  He  gave  it  an  emphasis  and 
meaning  which  was  intended  to  show  that 
he  knew  it  was  not  my  name.  I  would  not 
have  thought  it  possible  to  put  so  much 
insolence  into  two  innocent  words.  It 
was  as  though  he  said,  "Mr,  Davis,  alias 
Jimmy  Valentine."  He  certainly  would 
have  made  a  great  actor. 

'^Mr.  Davis,''  he  said,  "you  are  free." 

He  did  not  look  as  disappointed  as  I 
knew  he  would  feel  if  I  were  free,  so  I 
waited  for  what  was  to  follow. 

"You  are  free,"  he  said,  "under  certain 
conditions."  The  conditions  seemed  to 
cheer  him.  He  recited  the  conditions. 
They  were  those  I  had  outlined  to  Major 
Wurth.  But  I  am  sure  Rupert  of  Hent- 
zau did  not  guess  that.  Apparently,  he 
believed  Major  Wurth  had  thought  of 
them,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him.  For 
the  substitute  plan  I  was  not  inclined  to 
rob  that  officer  of  any  credit.  I  felt  then, 
and  I  feel  now,  that  but  for  him  and  his 
interceding  for  me  I  would  have  been  left 
in  the  road.  Rupert  of  Hentzau  gave  me 
the  pass.  It  said  I  must  return  to  Brus- 
sels by  way  of  Ath,  Enghien,  Hal,  and 
that  I  must  report  to  the  military  gov- 
ernor on  the  26th  or  "be  treated  as  a 
spy" — "50  wird  er  als  Spion  behandeltJ' 

The  pass,  literally  translated,  reads: 

"The  American  reporter  Davis  must  at 
once  return  to  Brussels  via  Ath,  Enghien, 
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Hal,  and  report  to  the  government  at  the 
latest  on  August  26th.  If  he  is  met  on 
any  other  road  before  the  26th  of  August, 
he  will  be  handled  as  a  spy.  Automo- 
biles returning  to  Brussels,  if  they  can 
unite  it  with  their  duty,  can  carry  him. 
"Chief  of  General  Staff. 
"Von  Gregor,  Lieutenant-Colonel.^^ 

Fearing  my  military  education  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  appreciate  this, 
for  the  last  time  Rupert  stuck  his  fore- 
finger in  my  stomach  and  repeated  cheer- 
fully: "And  you  know  what  that  means. 
And  you  will  start,"  he  added,  with  a  most 
charming  smile,  "in  three  hours." 

He  was  determined  to  have  his  grilled 
bone. 

"At  three  in  the  morning!"  I  cried. 
"  You  might  as  well  take  me  out  and  shoot 
me  now  I" 

"  You  will  start  in  three  hours,"  he  re- 
peated. 

"A  man  wandering  around  at  that 
hour,"  I  protested,  "wouldn't  live  five 
minutes.  It  can't  be  done.  You  couldn't 
do  it."  He  continued  to  grin.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  the  general  had  given  no 
such  order,  and  that  it  was  a  cat-and- 
mouse  act  of  Rupert's  own  invention,  and 
he  knew  I  knew  it.  But  he  repeated: 
"You  will  start  in  three  hours,  Mr.  Davis. ^^ 

I  said:  " I  am  going  to  write  about  this, 
and  I  would  like  you  to  read  what  I  write. 
What  is  your  name?" 

He  said:  "I  am  the  Baron  von"  —  it 
sounded  like  "Hossfer" — and,  in  any  case, 
to  that  name,  care  of  General  de  Schwerin 
of  the  Seventh  Division,  I  shall  mail  this 
magazine.  I  hope  the  Allies  do  not  kill 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  before  he  reads  it ! 
After  that !  He  would  have  made  a  great 
actor. 

They  put  me  in  the  automobile  and 
drove  me  back  to  Ligne  and  the  im- 
promptu cell.  But  now  it  did  not  seem 
like  a  cell.  Since  I  had  last  occupied  it 
my  chances  had  so  improved  that  return- 
ing to  the  candle  on  the  floor  and  the 
bundles  of  wheat  was  like  coming  home. 
Though  I  did  not  believe  Rupert  had  any 
authority  to  order  me  into  the  night  at  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  twenty-four,  I  was 
taking  no  chances.  My  nerve  was  not 
in  a  sufficiently  robust  state  for  me  to  dis- 
obey any  German.  So,  lest  I  should  over- 
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sleep,  until  three  o'clock  I  paced  the  cell, 
and  then,  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  burglar, 
tiptoed  down  the  stairs.  There  was  no 
light,  and  the  house  was  wrapped  in  si- 
lence. Earlier  there  had  been  every- 
where sentries,  and,  not  daring  to  breathe, 
I  waited  for  one  of  them  to  challenge, 
but,  except  for  the  creaking  of  the  stairs 
and  of  my  ankle-bones,  which  seemed  to 
explode  like  firecrackers,  there  was  not  a 
sound.  I  was  afraid,  and  wished  myself 
safely  back  in  my  cell,  but  I  was  more 
afraid  of  Rupert,  and  I  kept  on  feeling 
my  way  until  I  had  reached  the  garden. 
There  some  one  spoke  to  me  in  French, 
and  I  found  my  host. 

"The  animals  have  gone,"  he  said ;  " all 
of  them.  I  will  give  you  a  bed  now,  and 
when  it  is  light  you  shall  have  breakfast." 
I  told  him  my  orders  were  to  leave  his 
house  at  three. 

"But  it  is  murder!"  he  said.  With 
these  cheering  words  in  my  ears,  I  thanked 
him,  and  he  bid  me  hon  chance. 

In  my  left  hand  I  placed  the  pass, 
folded  so  that  the  red  seal  of  the  general 
staff  would  show,  and  a  match-box.  In 
the  other  hand  I  held  ready  a  couple  of 
matches.  Each  time  a  sentry  challenged 
I  struck  the  matches  on  the  box  and  held 
them  in  front  of  the  red  seal.  The  instant 
the  matches  flashed  it  was  a  hundred  to 
one  that  the  man  would  shoot,  but  I  could 
not  speak  German,  and  there  was  no  other 
way  to  make  him  understand.  They 
were  either  too  surprised  or  too  sleepy  to 
fire,  for  each  of  them  let  me  pass.  But 
after  I  had  made  a  mark  of  myself  three 
times  I  lost  my  nerve  and  sought  cover 
behind  a  haystack.  I  lay  there  until 
there  was  light  enough  to  distinguish  trees 
and  telegraph  poles,  and  then  walked  on 
to  Ath.  After  that,  when  they  stopped 
me,  if  they  could  not  read,  the  red  seal 
satisfied  them;  if  they  were  officers  and 
could  read,  they  cursed  me  with  strange, 
unclean  oaths,  and  ordered  me,  in  the 
German  equivalent,  to  beat  it.  It  was  a 
delightful  walk.  I  had  had  no  sleep  the 
night  before  and  had  eaten  nothing,  and, 
though  I  had  cut  away  most  of  my  shoe, 
I  could  hardly  touch  my  foot  to  the  road. 
Whenever  in  the  villages  I  tried  to  bribe 
any  one  to  carry  my  knapsack  or  to  e:ive 
me  food,  the  peasants  ran  from  me.  They 
thought    I   was   a   German   and   talked 
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Flemish,  not  French.  I  was  more  afraid 
of  them  and  their  shotguns  than  of  the 
Germans,  and  I  never  entered  a  village 
unless  German  soldiers  were  entering  or 
leaving  it.  And  the  Germans  gave  me 
no  reason  to  feel  free  from  care.  Every 
time  they  read  my  pass  they  were  in- 
clined to  try  me  all  over  again,  and 
twice  searched  my  knapsack.  After  that 
happened  the  second  time  I  guessed  my 
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letter  to  the  President  of  France  might 
prove  a  menace,  and,  tearing  it  into  little 
pieces,  dropped  it  over  a  bridge,  and  with 
regret  watched  that  historical  document 
from  the  ex-President  of  one  republic 
to  the  President  of  another  float  down 
the  Sambre  toward  the  sea.  By  noon  I 
decided  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  the 
distance.  For  twenty-four  hours  I  had 
been  without  sleep  or  food,  and  I  had 
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Reverse  side  of  ticket  of  leave. 
The  ink  uriting  (lower  half)  is  the  vis6  stating  he  is  "  not  at  all  "  to  I)e  treated  as  a  spy. 


been  put  through  an  unceasing  third 
degree,  and  I  was  nearly  out.  Added  to 
that,  the  chance  of  my  losing  the  road 
was  excellent;  and  if  I  lost  the  road  the 
first  German  who  read  my  pass  was 
ordered  by  it  to  shoot  me.  So  I  decided 
to  give  myself  up  to  the  occupants  of 
the  next  German  car  going  toward  Brus- 
sels and  ask  them  to  carry  me  there 
under  arrest.     I  waited  until  an  automo- 


bile approached,  and  then  stood  in  front 
of  it  and  held  up  my  pass  and  pointed  to 
the  red  seal.  The  car  stopped,  and  the 
soldiers  in  front  and  the  officer  in  the  rear 
seat  gazed  at  me  in  indignant  amazement. 
The  officer  was  a  general,  old  and  kindly 
looking,  and,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  as 
slow-witted  as  he  was  kind.  He  spoke  no 
English,  and  his  French  was  as  bad  as 
mine,  and  in  consequence  he  had  no  idea 
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To  be  Treated  as  a  Spy " 


of  what  I  was  saying  except  that  I  had 
orders  from  the  general  staff  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Brussels.  I  made  a  mystery  of 
the  pass,  saying  it  was  very  confidential, 
but  the  red  seal  satisfied  him.  He  bade 
me  courteously  to  take  the  seat  at  his  side, 
and  with  intense  satisfaction  I  heard 
him  command  his  orderly  to  get  down  and 
fetch  my  knapsack.  The  general  was 
going,  he  said,  only  so  far  as  Hal,  but  that 
far  he  would  carry  me.  Hal  was  the  last 
town  named  in  my  pass,  and  from  Brus- 
sels only  eleven  miles  distant.  According 
to  the  schedule  I  had  laid  out  for  myself,  I 
had  not  hoped  to  reach  it  by  walking  until 
the  next  day,  but  at  the  rate  the  car  had 
approached  I  saw  I  would  be  there  within 
two  hours.  My  feelings  w^hen  I  sank 
back  upon  the  cushions  of  that  car  and 
stretched  out  my  weary  legs  and  the  wind 
whistled  around  us  are  too  sacred  for  cold 
print.  It  was  a  situation  I  would  not  have 
used  in  fiction.  I  was  a  condemned  spy, 
with  the  hand  of  every  German  properly 
against  me,  and  yet  under  the  protection 
of  a  German  general,  and  in  luxurious 
ease,  I  was  escaping  from  them  at  forty 
miles  an  hour.  I  had  but  one  regret.  I 
wanted  Rupert  of  Hentzau  to  see  me.  At 
Hal  my  luck  still  held.  The  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  were  crowded  with  generals. 
I  thought  never  in  the  world  could  there 
be  so  many  generals,  so  many  flowing 
cloaks  and  spiked  helmets.  I  was  afraid 
of  them.  I  was  afraid  that  when  my  gen- 
eral abandoned  me  the  others  might  not 
prove  so  slow-witted  or  so  kind.  My  gen- 
eral also  seemed  to  regard  them  with  dis- 
favor. He  exclaimed  impatiently.  Ap- 
parently, to  force  his  way  through  them, 
to  cool  his  heels  in  an  anteroom,  did  not 
appeal.  It  was  long  past  his  luncheon 
hour  and  the  restaurant  of  the  Palace 
Hotel  called  him.  He  gave  a  sharp  order 
to  the  chauffeur. 


"I  go  on  to  Brussels,"  he  said.  "De- 
sire you  to  accompany  me?"  I  did  not 
know  how  to  ask  him  in  French  not  to 
make  me  laugh.  I  saw  the  great  Palace 
of  Justice  that  towers  above  the  city  with 
the  same  emotions  that  one  beholds  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  but  not  until  we  had 
reached  the  inner  boulevards  did  I  feel 
safe.  There  I  bade  my  friend  a  grateful 
but  hasty  adieu,  and  in  a  taxi-cab,  un- 
washed and  unbrushed,  I  drove  straight 
to  the  American  legation.  To  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  I  told  this  story,  and  with  one  hand 
that  gentleman  reached  for  his  hat  and 
with  the  other  for  his  stick.  In  the  auto- 
mobile of  the  legation  we  raced  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  There  Mr.  Whitlock,  as 
the  moving-picture  people  say,  "regis- 
tered" indignation.  Mr.  Davis  was  pres- 
ent, he  made  it  understood,  not  as  a 
ticket-of-leave  man,  and  because  he  had 
been  ordered  to  report,  but  in  spite 
of  that  fact.  He  was  there  as  the  friend 
of  the  American  minister,  and  the  word 
"Spion"  must  be  removed  from  his  pa- 
pers. 

And  so,  on  the  pass  that  Rupert  gave 
me,  below  where  he  had  written  that  I 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  spy,  they  wrote  I 
was  "not  at  all,"  "gar  nicht,"  to  be 
treated  as  a  spy,  and  that  I  was  well 
known  to  the  American  minister,  and  to 
that  they  affixed  the  official  seal.* 

That  ended  it,  leaving  me  with  one 
valuable  possession.  It  is  this:  should 
any  one  suggest  that  1  am  sl  spy,  or  that 
I  am  not  a  friend  of  Brand  Whitlock,  I 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  to  the  contrary. 

•Literal  translation  of  vis6  on  the  pass: 

Brussels,  August  25,  1914. 
Herr  Davis  was  on  the  25th  of  August  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  German  Government  accompanied  by  the  American 
minister  and  is  not  at  all  to  be  treated  as  a  spy.  He  is  highly 
recommended  by  the  American  minister  and  is  well  known 
in  America. 

Albert  Bovey, 
Translator  to  Major-General  Jarotsky. 
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A    PLAIN    CxIRL* 

I)y    H.   C.    Biinner 

Illi  siRA'iiONS  i;v  C.   Allan  Gilkkrt 


OST  of  the  novelists — at 
least,  most  of  those  novel- 
ists who  deal  in  lustrous- 
eyed  heroines,  and  in  heroes 
running  from  "a  little  over 
the  middle  stature  "  to  "  six 
feet  of  manhood  " — try  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  period  of  matrimonial 
engagement  is  a  pleasant  one.  It  isn't. 
It  never  was — at  least,  not  to  any  prop- 
erly constituted  human  beings.  And  why 
on  earth  should  it  be  pleasant  and  to 
whom  should  it  be  pleasant  ?  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  engagement  of  John  Smith 
and  Mary  Jones.  Their  wedding-day  is 
fixed.  It  is  six  months  off,  let  us  say. 
Now,  do  you  expect  John  Smith  to  be 
happy  ?  It  is  true  that  he  has  the  prom- 
ise of  his  heart's  desire,  but  a  promise  is 
one  thing  and  a  certainty  is  another.  The 
only  certainty  he  has  is  that  it  will  be  six 
months  sure  and  certain  before  he  gets 
his  heart's  desire;  and  during  those  six 
months  he  has  got  to  see  his  heart's  desire 
every  day,  and  to  curse  each  day  that 
comes  along  before  the  wedding-day.  Also 
he  has  got  to  put  in  six  months  of  solid  re- 
flection upon  his  own  capabilities  for  sup- 
porting a  wife,  and  possibly  three  or  four 
younger  persons. 

And  as  for  Mary  Jones,  her  situation  is 
even  more  uncomfortable.  By  all  the 
laws  of  affection  she  is  John's  ownest  own; 
and  yet  in  reality  she  isn't  anybody's  own 
— not  even  her  own  self's  own.  Her  par- 
ents have  relinquished  their  claim  to  her 
just  enough  to  enable  them  to  go  about 
looking  as  though  she  had  deserted  them 
in  a  snow-storm  to  run  away  with  a  dis- 
believer in  revealed  religion;  and  they 
keep  enough  authority  over  her  to  be  as 
mean  as  conscientious  parents  can  be 
whenever  they  get  an  opportunity.  And 
few  people  can  be  meaner  than  a  truly 
conscientious  parent. 

Here  are  presented  a  few  of  the  facts 

*An  unpublished  story  recently  found  among  the  papers  of 
H.  C.  Bunner.  It  was  written  for  the  series  afterward  col- 
lected as  "  More  Short  Sixes,"  and  is  dated  August  24,  1894. 
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which  make  the  period  of  marital  engage- 
ment anything  but  a  happy  time  for  the 
contracting  parties.  Any  married  couple 
who  tell  you  that  they  had  a  good  tim.e 
when  they  were  engaged  either  tell  a  sin- 
ful fib  or  prove  that  they  are  idiots  of  an 
extremely  low  organization;  or  else  they 
are  so  old  that  they  have  forgotten  all 
about  it. 

A  young  man — I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
tale — who  committed  matrimony  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  showed  that 
he  had  encountered  a  lady  of  experience 
by  the  excuse  which  he  gave  for  his  un- 
conventional haste.  "  She  said  ' yes,' "  he 
explained,  ''if  I'd  get  a  parson  inside  of 
one  hour.  'Engagements,'  she  says,  'is 
mean.' " 

But,  if  all  engagements  are  m.ean,  an  en- 
gagement that  is  exceptionally  and  pecul- 
iarly mean  among  engagements  must  be 
a  very  mean  thing  indeed — and  that  is 
just  what  Tom  Littleburgh  thought  of  his 
engagement. 

Perhaps  an  outsider  might  have  thought 
Tom's  engagement  even  meaner  than  Tom 
thought  it ;  for  an  outsider  might  not  have 
seen  the  charm  that  Tom  saw  in  the  young 
lady  who  was  to  be  Mrs.  Tom.  Mary 
Leyden  was  undeniably  a  plain  girl.  She 
was  not  ugly  in  the  least;  in  point  of  fact, 
she  had  no  feature  that  was  open  to  crit- 
icism; but  as  a  friend  of  hers  once  re- 
marked, summing  up  her  case  critically 
and  aesthetically,  as  a  good-looker  Mary 
simply  didn't  get  there.  She  was  not  by 
any  means  an  unlovable  girl;  she  was  good 
and  true  and  kind  and  intelligent  and  sen- 
sible; but  in  face  and  ways  and  manners 
she  was  just  as  plain  as  her  plain  Dutch 
name,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  Dutch  blood 
in  her  that  won  Tom's  heart,  for  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar thing  about  the  women  of  Holland 
that  their  attractiveness  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  upon  their  possession  of 
handsome  features.  They  have  a  whole- 
some, frank,  amiable  homeliness  that  is 
almost  better  than  beauty,  in  a  way,  for 
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you  feel  that  you  could  see  it  around  for  a 
lifetime  without  getting  tired  of  it. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Tom 
wanted  nothing  better  than  to  see  Mary's 
face  around  all  his  lifetime,  and  that  was 
what  made  his  engagement  so  miserable 
to  him ;  for  it  lasted  six  months,  and  in  all 
that  time  he  only  saw  her  for  the  space  of 
twelve  days,  or,  rather,  for  small  fractional 
parts  of  the  space  of  twelve  days,  and  then 
under  circumstances  of  an  exasperating 
unpleasantness  that  will  here  be  set  forth. 

Tom  Littleburgh  was  an  electrical  en- 
gineer; and  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
engagement  he  was  in  charge  of  an  im- 
portant work  of  construction  in  a  large 
town  in  New  England.  Mary  Leyden  was 
the  only  daughter  of  an  ex-college  pro- 
fessor who  had  given  up  his  post  for 
the  more  lucrative  business  of  preparing 
young  ladies  for  college. 

It  was  in  Florida  in  the  winter- time  that 
Tom  had  wooed  and  won  Mary,  and  from 
the  time  that  she  said  "yes"  in  January 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  see  her  until 
he  managed  to  make  a  vacation  for  him- 
self in  August,  when  he  arranged  to  see 
her  at  the  ex-professor's  summer  home  at 
Milford,  Pa. — to  see  her  there;  not  to 
stay  at  the  house  and  have  unlimited  op- 
portunities of  talking  with  her  and  walk- 
ing with  her  and  gloating  over  her  gen- 
erally; for  he  had  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  the 
professor's  house  being  full  of  young  ladies 
in  course  of  preparation  for  college. 

Still,  that  was  heaven  enough  for  Tom. 
For  twelve  days — he  had  to  lose  a  day 
coming  and  a  day  going — to  see  Mary,  to 
look  each  day  upon  the  plain  face  that 
lighted  up  for  him  with  a  love  that  was 
better  than  the  best  beauty  in  the  world, 
was  to  Tom  a  dream  of  unspeakable  de- 
light. He  had  worked  for  it  for  months; 
he  had  thought  of  it  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  when  the  long-expected  hour  came, 
and  he  descended  from  the  old-fashioned 
stage  in  front  of  the  old-fashioned  hotel, 
he  was  half-mad  with  the  delightful  antic- 
ipation. But,  like  all  lovers,  he  thought 
first  of  his  looks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  only  when  two  people  are  very  much  in 
love  with  each  other  that  neither  minds 
very  much  about  the  nice  details  of  the 
other's  appearance.  When  two  people 
have  been  married  for  five  or  ten  years  it 
is  most  wise  and  desirable  that  they  should 


take  careful  thought  to  the  appearance 
which  they  present  one  to  another;  for 
about  that  time  such  things  are  liable  to 
be  noticed,  but  in  the  first  flash  of  young 
love  a  girl  may  have  a  hat  on  crooked  and 
a  young  man  may  have  his  hair  mussed, 
and  yet  each  may  look  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly in  the  other's  eyes  even  when  every- 
body else  is  wondering  what  he  can  see  in 
her  or  what  she  can  see  in  him.  And  why 
not?  Whose  business  is  it,  anyway,  ex- 
cept theirs? 

Tom  went  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  and 
put  on  summer  clothes  of  great  beauty 
and  elegance.  He  brushed  his  hair  and 
he  tried  to  do  something  with  his  mus- 
tache, which  did  not  happen  to  be 
a  mustache  that  anything  could  be  done 
with.  Still,  Tom  surveyed  it  in  the  mir- 
ror as  he  tied  his  necktie,  and  was  proud 
of  it,  and  felt  that,  as  far  as  his  unworthy 
self  could  be  prepared  for  presentation  to 
his  lady,  he  was  prepared.  And  so  he 
marched  off  up  the  street  to  the  profess- 
or's house. 

Every  true  lover's  fancy  outruns  his 
journey  to  his  appointed  meeting.  Tom 
had  pictured  to  himself  a  quiet  old-fash- 
ioned parlor  with  green  blinds  with  the 
slats  turned  down  and  vases  of  flowers  va- 
riously disposed  around  and  Mary  waiting 
for  him  in  a  delightful  semi-obscurity,  and 
a  subsequent  extinction  of  all  the  natural 
laws  of  time  until  they  two  had  got 
through  with  what  they  had  got  to  say  to 
each  other.  Instead,  he  found  his  be- 
trothed seated  on  the  veranda  of  a  very 
modern  house  in  the  company  of  seven  oth- 
er young  ladies.  She  greeted  him  with  a 
sincere  but  cool  affection  which  was  so 
strange  and  unexpected  that  it  startled 
rather  than  depressed  him.  She  let  him 
take  her  a  yard  or  two  into  the  hall,  where 
he  kissed  her  in  a  hurried,  ready-made,  and 
generally  unsatisfactory  way,  and  then 
he  found  himself  taken  outside  and  intro- 
duced to  all  the  seven  girls.  They  were 
all  young,  they  were  all  pretty:  he  didn't 
want  any  one  of  them,  and  he  would 
have  given  the  whole  lot  for  Mary's  little 
finger.  But  Mary  not  only  took  pains 
that  he  should  know  them  all,  but  she 
went  over  their  first  names,  which  she 
seemed  to  consider  an  interesting  cata- 
logue, though  they  seemed  to  Tom  noth- 
ing out  of  the  usual  thing  in  the  way  of 
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young-womanish  nomenclature.  There 
were  two  Berties  and  a  Gussie  and  an 
Annie  and  a  Gladys — and  there  were 
others,  much  the  same.  And,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  all  pretty  girls,  but  none 
of  them  was  the 


plain  girl  whom 
Tom  Littleburgh 
wished  to  see  more 
than  all  the  girls 
in  the  world. 

And  yet,  some- 
how, before  five 
minutes  had 
passed,  Tom 
found  that  he  was 
paying  an  after- 
noon call  on  eight 
young  ladies  in- 
stead of  upon  one. 
There  was  no 
quiet,  shady  par- 
lor with  the  gold- 
en sunlight  just 
filtering  through 
the  half-closed 
blinds,  no  nice  old 
horsehair  sofa 
with  a  kind  of  sag- 
down  in  the  mid- 
dle that  seemed  to 
tumble  two  occu- 
pants together,  no 
flowers,  no  ro- 
mance, no  noth- 
ing. There  was 
a  great  sunlit 
porch,  seven  girls 
whom  he  didn't 
know,  or  want  to 
know,  and  the  be- 
loved of  his  heart 
talking  like  all  the 
rest  of  them  on 
subjects  he  nei- 
ther knew  nor 
cared  about. 
And  so  it  went 
on  until  dinner- 
time came,  and 

the  ex-professor  came  in  and  Tom  had  to 
go  back  to  the  hotel,  solitary  male  guests 
not  being  invited  to  join  at  feeding-time 
in  the  professor's  dove-cot. 

Tom   called   again   after   dinner,    and 
found  the  whole  household  assembled  in 


the  parlor  of  his  prospective  father-in-law. 
They  were  at  the  piano.  There  was  a 
book  with  green  pasteboard  covers  on  the 
piano,  and  from  its  faded  pages  they  were 
singing,  "  Shall  We  Gather  at  the  River?  " 

and  ''Ye  Evening 


Tom  .  .   .   felt  that,  as  far  as  his  unworthy  self  could 

be  prepared  for  presentation  to  his  lady,  he 
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Bells."  Thus 
painfully  passed 
the  time  until  the 
professor  arrived 
to  give  the  signal 
for  what  he  called 
retirement.  As 
for  Tom,  he  re- 
tired to  his  room 
and  walked  the 
floor  until  three 
o'clock  in  the 
morning.  There 
was  no  man  more 
amazed  than  he 
in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and 
there  were  few 
more  indignant. 
He  examined  him- 
self as  to  his  con- 
duct during  his 
whole  period  of 
engagement  and 
he  could  not  find 
that  he  had. been 
remiss  in  the 
smallest  particu- 
lar. Indeed,  there 
was  not  much 
room  for  doubt 
about  the  mat- 
ter. He  had  not 
seen  his  sweet- 
heart since  a  week 
after  the  day  on 
which  she  had  giv- 
en herself  to  him, 
and  as  far  as  his 
letters  were  con- 
cerned,  he  had  not 
missed  a  day,  and 
if  each  letter  had 
not  breathed  a  lit- 
tle more  devotion  than  the  preceding  one 
it  certainly  had  not  been  his  fault.  Tom's 
intellect  might  have  been  commonplace, 
but  he  knew  that  it  had  been  conscien- 
tiously worked  to  the  fullest  extent  from 
week  to  week  in  devising  modes  of  telling 
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Mary  that  he  loved  her  a  great  deal  more 
than  anybody  else  had  ever  loved  any- 
body else.  And  yet  here  was  his  first  day 
at  Milford  gone  and  spent  utterly;  and 
he  had  had  something  like  twenty-seven 
seconds'  private  conversation  with  Mary, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  had  had  to 
share  her  society  with  seven  Berties  and 
Gussies  and  Annies,  who  might  be  as  pret- 
ty as  they  pleased,  but  for  whom  he  cared 
not  a  stiver. 

The  next  morning  Tom  breakfasted 
early  and  hurried  to  the  professor's  house. 
He  found  Mary  not  alone,  it  is  true,  for 
she  was  superintending  operations  in  a 
little  spring-house  dairy,  but  certainly 
much  more  like  the  old  Mary  than  she 
had  seemed  the  day  before.  In  fact,  she 
was  so  simple  and  sweet  and  natural  in 
her  manner,  so  seemingly  unconscious  of 
having  tried  him  in  any  way,  that  Tom's 
spirit  was  wonderfully  soothed,  and  yes- 
terday's perplexity  began  to  fade  from 
his  memory.  For  a  half-hour  he  chatted 
with  her  while  she  directed  the  work  of 
two  pretty  bare-armed  maids,  and  when 
the  work  was  done  and  Mary  was  free  he 
followed  her  out  into  the  sunshine  in  the 
confident  belief  that  she  was  going  to  lead 
him  to  some  favorite  haunt  near  the  bank 
of  the  little  river,  or  under  the  great  trees 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  She  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  She  took  him  to  a  small  class- 
room where  Gussie  and  Annie  and  one  of 
the  Berties  were  studying  and  got  him  to 
correct  Greek  exercises  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning. 

It  was  with  something  like  grim  desper- 
ation that  Tom  asked  her,  as  he  left,  to 
take  a  drive  with  him  that  afternoon;  but 
when  she  cheerfully  consented  he  bright- 
ened up  and  determined  to  get  the  nar- 
rowest buggy  he  could  find.  He  got  it  and 
was  at  the  professor's  house  promptly  at 
two  o'clock.  Mary  greeted  him,  placid, 
candid,  unruffled,  and  told  him  in  a  most 
matter-of-fact  way  that  she  was  very 
sorry  indeed  that  she  could  not  go  with 
him,  for  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house- 
hold had  been  taken  with  sudden  illness 
and  requiredher  attention.  Furthermore, 
she  asked  if,  since  he  had  the  horse  and 
carriage,  he  would  mind  driving  Gussie 
over  to  see  her  aunt  at  Dingman's  Ferry. 
He  drove  Gussie  to  Dingman's  Ferry. 
Gussie  was  a  little  thing  with  golden  hair 
and  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  creamy  com- 


plexion, but  for  all  Tom  noticed  of  her  she 
might  have  been  a  red-headed  mulatto. 
Gussie  subsequently  referred  to  him  as 
''that  silent  gentleman  who  grinds  his 
teeth  while  he  drives." 

The  next  day  Tom  committed  the  seri- 
ous mistake  of  remonstrating  with  Mary. 
It  sometimes  pays  to  remonstrate  with  a 
woman,  but  not  frequently,  and  never  un- 
less you  know  exactly  what  she  is  up  to. 
Tom  got  nothing  by  his  remonstrance  ex- 
cept getting  put  in  his  place  in  a  way  which 
made  him  feel  there  was  no  getting  out  of 
it.  He  was  reminded  that  Mary  had  her 
duties;  he  was  asked  if  he  desired  her  to 
neglect  them,  and  he  was  accused  of 
wounding  a  tender  heart  by  a  cruel  sus- 
picion born  of  the  deepest  selfishness. 
Then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  made  her  cry,  and  altogether 
he  felt  like  killing  himself. 

The  days  went  on  but  the  situation  re- 
mained the  same.  If  Tom  saw  Mary 
alone  it  was  at  some  hour  unsuitable  for 
what  the  French  call  ''expansions."  It 
is  difficult  for  the  tender  sentiment  to  ex- 
pand while  the  object  of  a  heart's  devotion 
is  washing  teacups  or  putting  whale-oil 
soap  on  rose-bushes.  Of  Gussie  and  An- 
nie and  both  the  Berties  and  the  rest  of 
"the  preparatories,"  as  they  were  called, 
he  saw  much  more  than  he  wanted  to — so 
much,  mdeed,  that  much  against  his  will 
he  had  to  learn  their  names  and  their  sep- 
arate identities,  and  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  And  never  before,  prob- 
ably, were  six  really  pretty  girls  so  out- 
rageously slighted  by  a  young  man  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Tom  tried  his  best  to  be 
civil,  and  even  courteous,  but  after  he  had 
had  ten  days  of  acting  as  escort  and  cav- 
alier in  general  to  the  whole  seven  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  most 
helpless  set  of  young  women  he  had  ever 
encountered,  and  that  perhaps  Mary  was 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  he  had  thought 
for  her  neglect.  "They  do  seem,"  he  ad- 
mitted to  himself,  "to  require  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  girls  I  ever  heard 
of.  Why,  I  had  to  take  that  Bertie  girl 
with  a  big  hat  down  to  the  store  to  buy  a 
piece  of  ribbon,  and  Gussie  Thingumbob 
can't  walk  down  the  street  after  sup- 
per without  having  me  to  look  after  her. 
It's  my  opinion  Mary  has  too  much 
done  for  them.  Let  them  alone  and  they'd 
be  more  self-reliant.     Anyway,  I  don't 


Then  he  found  himself  taken  outside  and  introduced  to  all  the  seven  girls. — Page  716. 


see  why  I  should  have  to  help  to  nuss 
'em." 

What  with  brooding  over  the  fleeting 
days  and  his  scanty  allowance  of  Mary, 
Tom,  who  was  generally  goodnature's  self, 
began  to  grow  surly,  and  his  fair  charges 
among  themselves  called  him  a  "bear." 
It  cannot  be  said  that,  except  in  one  case, 
they  minded  much.  They  were  all  pretty. 
The  town  was  full  of  ''summery  folk" 
and  all  had  adorers  enough,  with  perhaps 
a  few  to  spare;  and  Tom  was,  at  the  best, 
that  stupidest  of  things,  a  hopelessly  en- 
gaged man. 

The  one  case  where  Tom's  increasing 
sullenness  of  manner  produced  an  un- 
pleasant effect  was  that  of  little  Bessie 
Bailey,  the  youngest  of  the  seven  "  prepar- 


atories "and  the  spoiled  child  of  the  house- 
hold. But  "spoiled  child"  is  a  very 
clumsy  term  to  use  as  applied  to  little 
Bessie.  The  tenderness  which  had  sur- 
rounded her  from  infancy  had  spoiled  none 
of  her  sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  had 
only  served  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  such  things  as  un- 
kindness  and  unfriendliness  in  the  world. 
She  was  a  mere  child  at  seventeen  or  eight- 
een, innocent,  pretty,  and  so  lovable  and 
sweet  of  disposition  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  human  being  who  had  ever 
looked  upon  her  with  unkindly  eyes  was 
good-natured  Tom  Littleburgh;  and  in- 
stead of  his  unkindness — to  give  it  no 
harsher  name — leaving  her  indilTerent,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  it  stirred  her  to 
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a  deep  and  fervent  indignation.  It  was 
the  first  slight  the  poor  child  had  ever 
known,  and  her  whole  soul  rose  up  against 
it.  She  was  amazed  and  puzzled  and  mor- 
tified, and  when  a  girl  gets  up  as  many 
emotions  as  that  over  a  man,  she  is  in  a 
mighty  near  way  of  falling  in  love  with 
him,  and  poor  little  Bessie  Bailey  was  cer- 
tainly losing  her  spirits  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  young  life,  a  man  had 
been  cool — perhaps  a  little  more  than  cool 
— to  her. 

Poor  Tom  was  not  insensible  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  Mary  rebuked 
him  for  it  herself. 

''Since  you  must  be  thrown  with  the 
poor  little  thing,  Tom,  you  might  be  just 
pleasant  with  her;  it's  only  for  a  few  days, 
you  know." 

''Yes,  that's  just  it,"  said  Tom  des- 
perately, "it  is  only  for  a  few  days — too 
confounded  few  days." 

But  Mary  only  left  him  with  a  rebuk- 
ing smile  to  go  about  that  endless  chain  of 
duties,  and  she  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  the  old  professor  stepped  up  and 
somewhat  diffidently  asked  his  young 
friend  and  son-in-law-to-be  if  he  would 
not  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  Miss  Bessie 
Bailey  in  a  difficult  point  in  trigonometry. 

"  I  hate,  of  course,  to  ask  you  to  trouble 
yourself  in  your  vacation-time,  but  I  am 
in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament.  Miss 
Trunkett,  my  mathematical  teacher,  is  ill 
and  cannot  attend  to  her  work,  and  I  am 
no  mathematician.  Mary,  of  course,  is 
able  to  help  me  out  to  some  extent,  but 
trigonometry  is  beyond  poor  Mary,  and  I 
fear,  I  greatly  fear,  I  shall  have  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness." 

With  murder  in  his  heart  Tom  sought 
the  stuffy  class-room  where  he  had  passed 
the  first  morning  after  his  arrival,  and 
there  sat  Bessie  and  raised  a  pair  of  re- 
proachful fawnlike  eyes  toward  him  from 
the  great  book  with  all  its  wearisome  fig- 
ures. Tom  explained  what  he  had  been 
sent  for  and  Bessie  only  said,  "Oh !"  in  a 
tone  that  she  might  have  used  had  he  ex- 
y)lained  that  he  was  the  executioner;  and 
they  went  to  work. 

But  the  lesson  was  long  and  hard  and 
what  Bessie  called  horrid,  and  Bessie  was 
not  bright  about  trigonometry  and  Bessie 
would  play  with  her  pencils.  These  things 
so  rattled  and  irritated  Tom  that  he  made 
one  final  pull  on  his  manhood  and  deter- 


mined to  be  good  and  kind  and  patient  and 
considerate  even  if  he  had  to  drop  down 
dead  when  he  got  through  with  it. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  saw 
that  Bessie  saw  just  how  matters  stood. 
She  saw  that  he  was  not  a  bear,  she  saw 
that  he  naturally  was  not  gruff  or  rude  or 
thoughtless  of  other  people's  feelings.  She 
caught  the  kindly  inflections  of  his  natural 
voice  whenever  she  did  anything  that  de- 
served the  least  commendation,  and  once 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  they  got  to  be 
quite  friendly  when  Tom  gave  her  a  Httle 
rest  and  filled  up  the  time  by  telling  her 
something  about  himself  and  his  work  and 
his  early  struggles. 

Now,  Tom  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
do  this  for  any  ulterior  motive.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  himself, 
and  he  was  too  simple-minded  a  fellow  to 
know  that,  among  men  of  the  world,  talk- 
ing about  one's  self  is  a  favorite  way  of 
making  love.  But  he  did  see  from  Bes- 
sie's manner  and  her  few  shy  speeches 
that  he  was  getting  himself  into  worse 
trouble  than  before.  He  saw  that  Bessie 
had  wholly  revised  her  judgment  of  him, 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  became  conscious 
of  conviction  of  error  she  began  to  rush  to 
the  other  extreme  and  to  accuse  herself 
in  her  own  mind  of  being  a  desperately 
wicked  girl  whose  frivolity  and  stupidity 
and  thoughtlessness  must  have  been  a 
great  annoyance  to  this  distinguished, 
high-minded,  and  earnest  man  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  set  him  so  many 
miles  above  her.  The  symptoms  of  emo- 
tion working  in  her  young  breast  on  her 
own  account  were  patent  to  even  unob- 
servant Tom,  and  they  irritated  him  the 
more  that  he  could  not  help  contrasting 
to  himself  the  gentle  submissiveness  of 
this  tender  young  nature  with  Mary's 
cold-blooded  self-sufficiency.  "Here's  a 
girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  "who  would 
manage  to  get  some  time  out  of  twelve 
days  to  talk  alone  with  a  lover  who  had 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  her."  And 
as  he  thought  thus  he  cast  a  side  glance  at 
Bessie  and  noticed  really  for  the  first  time 
how  very  pretty  she  was.  The  lesson  was 
resumed,  but  Bessie's  attention  wandered, 
Tom's  conscience  fidgeted,  and  finally, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  look  for  a  pencil 
in  a  hurry  and  found  Bessie  absent-mind- 
edly stacking  them  up  with  the  chalks  and 
pens  in  the  well  of  the  inkstand,  he  ut- 


"  My  dear  Miss  Bailey — Bessie  !     I  caii  t  let  them  see  you  like  this.' 


tered  an  exclamation  of  utter  irritation — 
he  never  remembered  exactly  what  it  was, 
except  that  there  was  a  damn  in  it  some- 
where— and  before  it  was  finished  poor 
little  Bessie  was  in  a  flood,  a  passion,  an 
agony,  of  tears,  sobbing,  trembling,  and 
wringing  her  hands. 

Tom  was  unaccustomed  to  these  ex- 
pressions of  feminine  emotions,  and  they 
scared  him,  as  he  subsequently  said,  stiff; 
moreover,  they  opened  the  floodgates  of 
his  heart,  and  he  felt  as  one  might  who  in 
a  passion  had  damned  a  baby.  He  tried 
his  best  to  console  her  and  quiet  her,  but 
with  clumsy,  ignorant,  nervous  efforts; 
and  her  paroxysms  of  grief  only  grew  more 
violent  as  they  grew  more  silent;  for  she 
seemed  to  be  willing  to  render  him  any 
submission  in  her  power.  Her  low  mur- 
murs of  self-reproach  and  self -accusation, 
her  extravagant  appeals  for  pardon,  and 
the  oblivion  of  complete  contempt — all 
these  childish  speeches  stuck  knives  into 
his  earnest,  tender  heart.  And  just  then 
he  heard  the  professor's  heavy  footfall 


coming  deliberately  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor. He  looked  about  him  in  a  frenzy. 
''My  dear  Miss  Bailey — Bessie!  I 
can'' I  let  them  see  you  like  this.  What  the 
devil  shall  I  do?  Oh,  here,  come  here, 
child  ! "  And  throwing  his  arm  about  the 
small  form,  he  kicked  open  the  one  French 
window  of  the  stuffy  little  room  and  bolted 
out  with  Bessie  from  the  smell  of  ink  and 
chalk  and  slates  to  where  the  moonlight 
shone  on  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  with  the  orchard  beyond  it,  and  the 
glen  and  its  whispering  stream  below. 

Tom  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying 
to  Bessie  when  Mary  found  them  half  an 
hour  later  with  the  little  girl's  head  pil- 
lowed on  the  big  man's  breast;  but  if  she 
had  wanted  to  she  could  have  assured  him 
that  in  all  her  experience  as  head  teacher 
in  an  institution  for  preparing  young  la- 
dies for  college  she  had  never  seen  a  more 
]:)ronounced  case  of  moonstruck  love-mak- 
ing. 

Bessie  fled  with  a  shriek.    Tom  dropped 
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"  You  saw,"  he  said  at  last. 


his  hands  by  his  side  and  stood  looking 
doggedly  at  Mary,  who  gazed  at  him  with 
a  strange  and  inexplicable  expression. 

"You  saw,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  oh,  Tom,  I  am 
so  happy  "  ;  and  then  she  wound  her  arms 
around  Tom's  neck,  laid  her  head  about 
six  inches  above  where  Bessie's  had  been, 
and  sighed  with  satisfaction,  as  only  a 
true  woman  can  sigh. 

"Tom,"  she  said,  as  he  stood  speech- 
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less,  "do  you  remember  when  you  asked 
me  to  marry  you  ?  You  told  me  that  you 
had  never  made  love  to  any  girl  in  your 
life.  I  knew  that  must  be  true,  Tom,  or 
you  never  would  have  been  fool  enough  to 
say  it.  I  am  plain,  Tom,  but  I'm  proud, 
too.  Now,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  you're 
here,  Tom,  I  sha'n't  leave  you  one  single 
moment  from  morning  till  night,  and  I'll 
try  to  make  up,  dear." 
And  she  did. 


CRADLE    SONG 
By  Josephine   Preston  Peabody 


Lord  Gabriel,  wilt  thou  not  rejoice 
When  at  last  a  little  boy's 
Cheek  lies  heavy  as  a  rose, 
And  his  eyelids  close? 

Gabriel,  when  that  hush  may  be, 
This  sweet  hand  all  heedful ly 
I'll  undo,  for  thee  alone, 
From  his  mother's  own. 

Then  the  far  blue  highways  paven 
With  the  burning  stars  of  heaven 
He  shall  gladden  with  the  sweet 
Hasting  of  his  feet — 

Feet  so  brightly  bare  and  cool. 

Leaping,  as  from  pool  to  pool; 

From  a  little  laughing  boy 

Splashing  rainbow  joy! 

Gabriel,  wilt  thou  understand 
How  to  keep  his  hovering  hand? — 
Never  shut,  as  in  a  bond 
From  the  bright  beyond? — 

Nay,  but  though  it  cling  and  close 
Tightly  as  a  climbing  rose, 
Clasp  it  only  so, — aright, 
Lest  his  heart  take  fright. 

(Dormi,  dormi,  tu: 

The  dusk  is  hung  with  blue.) 


II 

Lord  Michael,  wilt  not  thou  rejoice 
When  at  last  a  little  boy's 

Heart,  a  shut-in  murmuring  bee, 
Turns  him  unto  thee? 
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Wilt  thou  heed  thine  armor  well,- 
To  take  his  hand  from  Gabriel 
So  his  radiant  cup  of  dream 
May  not  spill  a  gleam? 

He  will  take  thy  heart  in  thrall, 
Telling  o'er  thy  breastplate,  all 
Colors,  in  his  bubbling  speech, 
With  his  hand  to  each. 

{Dormi,  dormi  tu. 

Sapphire  is  the  blue; 

Pearl  and  beryl,  they  are  called, 

Chrysoprase  and  emerald, 

Sard  and  amethyst. 

Numbered  so,  and  kissed.) 


Ah,  but  find  some  angel  word 
For  thy  sharp,  subduing  sword! 
Yea,  Lord  Michael,  make  no  doubt 

He  will  find  it  out:  i 

{Dormi,  dormi  tu!) 

His  eyes  will  look  at  you. 


Ill 


Last,  a  little  morning  space. 
Lead  him  to  that  leafy  place 
Where  Our  Lady  sits  awake, 
For  all  mothers'  sake. 

Bosomed  with  the  Blessed  One, 
He  shall  mind  her  of  her  Son, 
Once  so  folded  from  all  harms, 
In  her  shrining  arms. 

{In  her  veil  of  blue, 
Dormi,  dormi  tu.) 

So; — and  fare  thee  well. — 

Softly, — Gabriel  .  .  . 
When  the  first  faint  red  shall  come. 
Bid  the  Day-star  lead  him  home. 

For  the  bright  World's  sake, — • 

To  my  heart,  awake. 


GERMANY    EMBATTLED 

AN    AMERICAN    INTERPRETATION 

BY    OSWALD    GARRISON    VILLARD 


WONDERFUL  quiet, 
certainty,  and  determi- 
nation unto  death  are 
characteristic  of  all  Ger- 
many to-day,  and  even 
with  all  the  sorrow  we  are 
undergoing  we  deeply  feel  the  greatness 
of  these  times.  God  bless  our  arms!" 
No  other  phrase  that  has  crossed  the  ocean 
more  completely  states  the  German  frame 
of  mind  when  the  mobilization  was  over 
and  the  empire  could  catch  its  breath  and 
realize  that  by  the  most  sudden,  as  well 
as  the  most  violent,  of  convulsions  the 
Germany  and  Europe  of  yesterday  had 
gone  forever — that  the  whole  world  had 
changed  overnight. 

The  writer,  a  woman  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion, had  but  just  parted,  dry-eyed,  from 
her  husband  and  sixteen  soldier  relatives 
of  a  family  which  boasts  of  having  had  no 
civilians  among  its  members  since  1700. 
She  had  no  word  of  regret;  only  a  prayer 
that  she  might  keep  her  self-control  and 
be  found  worthy  of  a  crisis  which  had  re- 
vealed the  entire  nation  so  united  and  de- 
termined as  to  wipe  out  in  a  moment  all 
differences  of  rank,  religion,  and  party. 
To  describe  that  hour  of  self-abnegation 
and  self-sacrifice  many  a  gifted  writer  and 
man  of  affairs  has  found  himself  utterly 
at  a  loss.  The  thrill  and  the  uplift  born 
of  its  whole-souled  devotion  wrenched 
every  one  loose  from  the  purely  personal 
considerations  of  life  and  exalted  them 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  comes  from 
a  readiness  to  die  for  a  common  cause. 
The  psychology  of  the  crowd  was  at  its 
noblest  height.  Even  the  foreign  spec- 
tators caught  in  the  sudden  swirl  of  vast, 
loosened  reservoirs  of  national  feeling 
found  it  impossible  to  observe,  save  with 
awe,  conviction,  and  deep  emotion,  this 
profoundly  impressive  transformation  of 
a  people. 


To  the  Germans  their  cause  is  just,  their 
conscience  clear.  No  such  outburst  of 
lofty  enthusiasm  for  Kaiser  and  country 
would  have  been  possible  had  there  been 
anywhere  as  serious  doubts  as  troubled, 
in  England,  Charles  Trevelyan,  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  John  Burns,  and  Lord  Mor- 
ley.  As  the  facts  were  presented  to  the 
German  people  there  seemed  to  be  no 
question  that  their  war-lord,  who  had 
kept  the  peace  for  the  twenty-six  years  of 
his  reign,  had  in  this  emergency  stood  for 
peace  until  the  last  moment,  moving  only 
when  Russian  perfidy  compelled  him  to. 
It  was  necessary  to  strike  first,  even  as  a 
football  team  seeks  to  "get  the  jump" 
upon  its  opponents,  for  if  Russia  or  France 
were  to  deliver  a  blow  while  German  mo- 
bilization was  under  way  and  incomplete, 
the  country  would  be  in  the  position  of  a 
frigate  raked  in  the  sailing  days  by  a 
broadside  when  "taken  aback"  and  help- 
less. The  public  actually  trembled  lest 
the  Kaiser  hold  off  too  long,  and  when  he 
moved  he  seemed  to  them  of  Olympian 
stature.  His  language,  bombastic  as  it 
may  have  appeared  abroad,  was  pitched 
to  the  key-note  of  the  hour;  one  heard  for 
the  first  time  praise  of  him  as  unser  lieheVj 
guter  Kaiser.  He  stood  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple when  he  opened  the  war  session  of  the 
Reichstag  and,  with  his  great  sense  of  dra- 
matic values,  called  upon  its  leaders  to 
come  forward  and  place  their  hands  in  his 
— even  the  socialists,  whom  he  had  dubbed 
traitors  to  the  country  in  a  speech  at  the 
Krupp  works  but  a  few  years  before.  All 
this  at  the  very  moment  that  battalions 
in  every  town  and  city  were  marching, 
singing,  to  the  front  and  Von  Emmich's 
divisions,  without  waiting  for  siege-guns 
or  reservists,  were  victoriously  assaulting 
Liege. 

With  this  profound  belief  in  the  right- 
eousness of  its  cause,  the  nation  went  to 
war  joyously  exalted,  wondering  at  itself 
and  its  power.     Its  leaders  had  hoped, 
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they  said,  that  the  nation  was  strong  and 
sound  and  firmly  welded  together  in  all 
classes  by  the  bands  of  union  forged  under 
the  stress  of  1870-71.  They  knew  it  now 
to  be  true.  They  had  not  been  sure  that 
what  is  considered  a  decadent  age  had  not 
affected  the  rugged  virtues;  that  pros- 
perity, material  and  scientific  success,  had 
not  somewhat  palsied  the  ability  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  nation.  The  wonderful  re- 
sponse of  the  people  filled  all  doubters 
with  joy.  Not  only  was  it  unnecessary  to 
drive  a  single  conscript  to  the  ranks,  but 
two  millions  of  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  had  escaped  military  service,  or 
had  passed  beyond  it  by  reason  of  age, 
volunteered,  begging  to  be  sent  to  the  front. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  national  motto, 
^'Gott  Mit  Uns,^^  was  translated  by  Kaiser 
and  people  into  that  positive  affirmation 
of  the  aid  of  the  Deity  which  has  so  of- 
fended the  world's  onlookers. 

Yet,  when  the  nation  gazed  abroad  in 
this  moment  of  lofty  exaltation  and  found 
that  Italy,  her  ally,  held  back;  that  Bel- 
gium also  flung  herself  into  the  struggle 
with  absolute  devotion  in  order  to  protect 
her  territory;  that  England  joined  the 
enemies  to  east  and  west;  that  Japan, 
who  had  learned  her  military  art  from 
Germany,  obeyed  the  orders  of  England 
to  come  to  her  rescue  in  the  East;  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  and  other 
neutral  nations  was  wholly  against  her — 
it  was  then  that  a  feeling  of  absolute  in- 
credulity gave  way  to  absolute  anger.  It 
was  the  English  upon  whom  the  waves  of 
their  wrath  broke  primarily.  They  had 
cut  the  cables  connecting  Germany  with 
the  outside  world;  they  it  was  who  spread 
abroad  the  false  stories  that  Liege  held 
out  until  August  17  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  guilty  of  acts  of  brutality.  It 
was  England  who  told  but  half  the  story 
in  her  White  Paper.  It  was  England 
whose  abstention  from  the  war  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  had  been  ready  to  put  up  for 
German  bidding  until,  driven  into  a  cor- 
ner, he  refused  to  name  his  final  price. 

The  English  thus  appeared  before  the 
German  nation  as  traitorous  to  its  civiliza- 
tion and  culture,  because  its  statesmen 
had  so  often  described  their  people  as 
''cousins  across  the  Channel";  because 
there  had  existed  the  warmest  cordiality 
and  co-operation  between  the  scientific 


and  learned  men  of  both  countries;  be- 
cause they  were  of  kindred  racial  stock 
and  in  their  ideals  nearer  to  one  another 
than  to  France  or  Spain  or  to  the  Slavic 
power  to  the  east.  As  the  Germans  an- 
alyzed the  situation,  their  joint  type  of 
civilization  was  threatened  with  complete 
submergence  by  the  brutal  Russian  forces 
which  England  had  opposed  at  every  turn 
since  the  Crimean  war,  against  whose  as- 
pirations in  the  Near  East  the  England  of 
Gladstone  had  set  itself  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar;  the  Russia  whose  institutions 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  liberal 
England;  the  hands  of  whose  Romanoffs 
have  reeked  with  the  blood  not  only  of  its 
Jews  but  of  all  Russians  who  sought  lib- 
erty. Whatever  may  have  been  the  the- 
ories of  the  Bernhardis  and  the  extreme 
militarists,  the  German  people  as  a  whole 
felt  such  a  kinship  to  the  British,  with 
whom  their  royal  family  is  so  closely  al- 
lied, that  it  was  like  a  stab  in  the  back 
from  a  brother  when  England  declared 
war. 

Did  the  English,  all  Germany  asked,  not 
comprehend  that  it  was  their  battle  which 
it  was  fighting?  To  Germany,  Austria 
was  well  within  her  rights  in  sending  the 
ultimatum;  its  language  was  no  harsher 
than  the  circumstances  warranted.  In 
moving  to  revenge  the  archduke  Austria 
did  no  more,  as  Ambassador  von  Bern- 
storff  puts  it,  than  the  United  States 
would  have  if  emissaries  of  Huerta  had 
murdered  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  Russia  should  have  allowed  Aus- 
tria topunish  Servia,not  only  for  the  mur- 
der at  Sarajevo,  but  for  years  of  open 
anti-Austrian  agitation  bent  on  despoiling 
her  of  her  provinces;  that  Russia  moved 
proved  to  man}^  a  German  that  Russia 
herself  was  behind  the  Servian  agitation; 
that  Servia  was  merely  the  Czar's  cat's- 
paw.  When  Russia  acted  Germany  was 
compelled  to  follow  for  two  reasons:  her 
honor  as  an  ally  was  as  much  involved  as 
England's  was  engaged  to  France  by  the  se- 
cret understanding,  and  she  could  not  per- 
mit mobilization  on  her  boundary,  since 
her  chief  hope  was  to  dispose  of  France  be- 
fore the  Russian  masses  could  be  drawn 
up  at  her  frontier.  The  possibility  of  war 
on  two  frontiers  has  never  been  lost  sight 
of  in  Berlin;  there  has  not  been  a  day 
since  1880  that  the  German  general  staff 
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has  not  studied  and  restudied  its  plan  for 
defending  the  nation  against  a  simulta- 
neous French  and  Russian  attack;  there 
has  not  been  a  day  during  this  period  that 
the  German  army  has  not  been  confident 
of  its  ability  to  defeat  both  enemies.  But 
to  defeat  them  and  England,  too  ?  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  for  the  moment  even 
military  Germany  was  staggered. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  Then,  with  a 
quick  ''the more  enemies  the  more  honor," 
the  nation  pressed  on, easily  persuading  it- 
self that  the  real  issue  behind  it  all  was  not 
only  the  Russian  position — testified  to  in 
the  White  Paper  by  Sir  Edward  Grey — • 
that  Austrian  domination  of  Servia  would 
be  intolerable  to  her,  but  Russian  deter- 
mination to  undermine  first  Austria  and 
then  Germany  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment. For  a  few  days  the  air  was  full  of 
this  cry  of  Slavic  peril,  that  Germany 
stood  alone  against  the  Huns — as  West- 
ern culture  had  once  fought  to  keep  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe — until  the  question 
of  Belgian  neutrality  thrust*  this  into  the 
background.  That  some  Germans  realize 
that  her  moral  position  would  be  far 
stronger  to-day  had  she  left  Belgium  un- 
touched is  deducible  not  merely  from  the 
chancellor's  confession  that  she  had  vio- 
lated a  law  of  nations;  it  is  admitted 
frankly  by  a  few,  like  Professor  Paul  Na- 
torp  of  the  University  of  Marburg.  Yet 
even  he  has  convinced  himself,  like  all 
Germany,  that  the  French  would  have 
marched  in  with  the  consent  of  England 
and  of  Belgium  itself  if  the  Germans  had 
not;  they  are  the  more  certain  of  this  now 
that  the  Germans  have  found  the  telltale 
papers  in  Brussels  showing  that  the  British 
were  plotting  with  the  Belgians  what  they 
should  do  if  Belgium  were  invaded.  That 
French  troops  and  officers  were  actually 
crossing  the  boundaries  when  the  Ger- 
mans were,  and  that  some  were  already  in 
Liege,  Namur,  and  Antwerp,  is  believed 
from  one  corner  of  Germany  to  another. 

But,,even  if  this  were  to  be  disproved, 
the  Germans  as  a  whole  are  behind  the 
chancellor  in  his  belief  that  to  invade 
Belgium  was  justified  by  that  direst  ne- 
cessity that  knows  no  law.  It  was  the 
only  way  to  protect  their  own  unfortified 
Belgian  frontier.  Why  could  not  the  Bel- 
gians have  realized  this  and  spared  them- 
selves all  that  they  have  suffered  by  let- 


ting the  Germans  march  quietly  through  ? 
The  Kaiser's  troops  would  have  disturbed 
or  injured  no  man;  they  would  have  made 
good  any  injury  done  and  paid  hand- 
somely as  they  went.  For  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  cry  out  against  what  happened 
as  a  result  of  Belgian  folly,  in  the  manner 
that  it  has,  passeth  understanding  from 
their  point  of  view.  For  England  to  pro- 
test seems  to  Germany  the  height  of  hy- 
pocrisy. England  standing  for  the  rights 
of  small  nations — the  same  England  that 
wiped  out  the  Boer  republics;  that  con- 
sented shamefully  to  Russia's  crushing 
out  of  Persia;  that  connived  at  France's 
swallowing  of  Morocco  when  the  ink  on 
the  treaty  of  Algeciras  guaranteeing  Mo- 
roccan integrity  was  scarcely  dry!  Merely 
to  state  the  case  against  "perfidious  Al- 
bion" is  to  prove  its  shamelessness. 

Hence  the  Germans  have  convinced 
themselves  that  England's  seizing  on  Bel- 
gian neutrality  as  a  reason  for  war  was  but 
the  hollowest  of  shams.  Everything  that 
is  now  disclosed  but  proves  in  Berlin  a 
long-planned  conspiracy  to  ruin  Germany 
because  of  her  success  in  the  world.  It  is 
envy  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  a 
wicked,  criminal  envy  because  German 
ships  are  fiUing  the  seas  and  German 
commerce  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  her  merchants  are  capturing  the  marts 
of  trade  hitherto  the  private  property  of 
John  Bull.  It  is  all  so  clear  and  plain  that 
Germany  could  not  understand  why  the 
rest  of  the  world  could  not  see  it,  too. 
"But  wait,"  it  cried,  "until  the  German 
side  gets  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
its  moral  opinion  will  turn  to  our  aid." 
Meanwhile,  the  question  of  Belgian  neu- 
trahty  went  into  the  background  like  the 
Slavic  peril;  the  stake  was  now  the  pre- 
serving of  German  Kultur  (not  culture, 
but  civilization)  from  all  the  world,  if 
need  be. 


II 


German  Kultur!  What  this  means  is 
the  riddle  of  the  hour  to  many  who  hon- 
estly seek  to  fathom  the  Teuton  point  of 
view.  Is  there  a  German  "culture"  or 
civilization  superior  to  any  other?  And 
is  that  Kultur  typified  by  autocratic  Prus- 
sian militarism  which  slashes  lame  cob- 
blers and  bends  the  nation  to  its  own  im- 
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perious  will  ?  Is  it  typified  by  the  Kaiser 
in  his  war-lord  moods,  as  when  he  bade 
the  German  troops  departing  for  China 
to  carve  their  way  to  Pekin  with  ferocity  ? 
^'I  have,"  he  said,  '^  to  re-establish  peace 
with  the  sword  and  take  vengeance  in  a 
manner  never  before  seen  by  the  world. 
.  .  .  The  German  flag  has  been  insulted 
and  the  German  Empire  treated  with  con- 
tempt. This  demands  exemplary  punish- 
ment and  vengeance.  ...  If  you  close 
with  the  enemy,  remember  this:  Spare 
nobody.  Make  no  prisoners.  Use  your 
weapons  so  that  for  a  thousand  years  hence 
no  Chinaman  will  dare  look  askance  at 
any  German.  Open  the  way  for  civiliza- 
tion once  more." 

Or  when  he  speaks  of  divine  right, 
preaches  the  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right,  and  denounces  three  millions  of  his 
countrymen  as  traitors  because  they  wish 
to  reconstitute  the  nation  ?  Does  it  mean 
the  Germany  of  the  university  professors 
like  Treitschke,  who  demand  not  only 
that  Germany  shall  have  "  her  place  in  the 
sun  "  but  that  she  shall  aggressively  fight 
for  it;  the  professors  who  dream  of  over- 
sea dominion,  of  making  Germany  the 
Rome  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  are 
so  certain  of  the  superiority  of  what  they 
consider  German  civilization  as  to  be 
ready  to  impose  it  upon  all  the  world? 

Or  does  this  word  Kultur  stand  for  that 
other  Germany  that  all  the  world  has  come 
to  love  and  praise,  the  Germany  of  kindli- 
ness and  friendUness,  of  learned  men  to 
whom  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  owe 
a  never-ending  gratitude;  the  Germany  of 
poetry  and  music,  with  its  rare  love  of  na- 
ture; the  Germany  of  humanitarian  ideals 
that  has  led  all  the  world  in  its  efforts  to 
solve  social  problems,  elevated  civic  ad- 
ministration to  the  rank  of  a  science  and 
builded  the  city  beautiful,  while  caring  for 
its  poor  and  its  aged  under  laws  all  ad- 
vanced nations  are  copying  ? 

To  Germany  herself  what  her  Kultur 
stands  for  is  the  spirit  behind  both  of  these 
divergent  Germanys,  but  not  that  which 
produces  autocratic  or  militarist  excesses; 
for  it  signifies  the  supreme  expression  of 
its  life  as  a  nation — the  youngest  of  na- 
tions. In  its  brief  existence  it  has  made 
more  positive  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge and  world-advancement  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  same  period.     At  all 


times  Kultur  stands  for  wonderful  disci- 
pline not  only  in  the  army  but  in  party, 
church,  and  state,  together  with  equally 
marvellous  efficiency.  To  this  must  be 
added  an  idealism  amazing  in  a  practical 
people  which  worships  the  expert  and  has 
wedded  industry  to  science.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  a  deep,  warm  sentimentalism 
and  on  the  other  a  union  of  minute  knowl- 
edge and  of  comprehensive  grasp  of  funda- 
mental principles.  Finally,  there  must 
not  be  denied  as  another  component  part 
a  growing  belief  in  the  necessity  and  glory 
of  armaments;  a  demand  that  their  nation 
be  allowed  to  play  a  part  as  a  world  power 
even  as  Spain  and  England  in  their  times. 
Something  of  a  composite  like  this  it  is 
which  Germany  is  defending  to-day  as  her 
contribution  to  civilization,  as  even  more 
worthy  of  preservation  than  the  precise 
framework  of  government  under  which 
her  citizens  live;  for  it  men  and  women  are 
giving  freely  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to 
them. 

But  as  they  give  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  portrayed  as  barbarians,  as 
savages  without  reverence  for  the  very 
things  that  play  so  deep  a  part  in  their 
lives,  and  they  are  aghast.  How  is  it  that 
they  can  be  so  misunderstood  ?  Is  all  the 
world  poisoned  against  them  ?  Can  such 
frightful  lies  triumph  ?  They  read  them  on 
every  hand — the  crassest  falsities,  chiefly 
from  English  sources,  since  London  is  not 
only  the  greatest  financial  exchange  but 
the world'sclearing-housefor news.  They, 
a  united  people,  learn  from  the  English 
press  that  the  Kaiser  had  deliberately  or- 
dered every  socialistmember  of  the  Reichs- 
tag shot;  that  socialist  mobs  were  shot 
down  in  the  streets  of  Berlin;  that  the 
people  who  rose  in  patriotic  exaltation 
never  equalled  in  modern  times  were 
driven  unwillingly  to  the  front !  Their 
Kaiser,  beloved  by  great  multitudes,  is 
portrayed  as  a  wholesale  murderer  who 
plunged  all  Europe  into  bloody  war  when 
he  could  have  prevented  it;  they  them- 
selves are  pictured  as  slaves  of  a  military 
cabal  which  plans  the  subjugation  of 
France  and  England,  the  destruction  of 
liberalism  and  the  governing  of  Europe  by 
an  intolerable  iron  rule.  They  are  told 
abroad  that  their  soldiers  are  vandals  who 
violate  w6men,  mutilate  little  children, 
murder  in  cold  blood,  and  not  merely  des- 
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troy  private  property  but  priceless  works 
of  art  never  to  be  replaced — the  common 
heritage  of  mankind.  In  brief,  they  are 
accused  of  the  very  things  of  which  they 
accuse,  under  oath,  the  invading  Rus- 
sians who  in  one  East  Prussian  district 
alone  are  charged  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty  murders  of  non-combatant  men  and 
women  and  children. 

The  world,  they  suddenly  find,  believes 
anything  of  them — of  them  who  have  gone 
forth  to  war  in  the  spirit  of  the  crusader, 
not  hirelings,  like  the  British  regulars,  but 
a  most  democratic  army  of  the  people, 
united  with  a  new  spirit  of  brotherliness 
to  their  comrades  in  the  ranks  from  all 
walks  in  life,  from  princes  to  'prentices. 
There  are  fathers  and  brothers,  yes, 
grandfathers,  in  every  regiment,  men  of 
years,  position,  title,  learning,  and  high 
standing  in  every  company,  drawn  to- 
gether, not  for  plunder,  not  by  lust  of  war, 
but  to  save  their  country,  and  all  bound 
together  by  a  discipline  never  approached 
by  any  other  army.  And  of  these  it  is 
said  that  they  are  like  the  Sioux  Indians ! 
Nothing  to  Germans  could  be  worse  than 
these  slanders  save  what  they  themselves 
tell  of  the  Belgians,  of  furies  in  skirts  put- 
ting out  with  corkscrews  the  eyes  of  help- 
less German  wounded  and  pouring  boil- 
ing water  upon  them;  of  ununiformed 
citizens  shooting  out  of  cellars  and  from 
attic  windows,  and  rising  treacherously, 
as  at  Louvain,  when  led  by  priests  and 
professors.  Nothing  surprises  them  more 
than  that  any  one  should  look  upon  the 
burning  of  Louvain  as  else  than  a  just 
punishment  for  acts  directly  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  war.  When  their  own  vil- 
lages have  been  shot  to  pieces  and  burned 
by  Russians  without  its  creating  an  out- 
cry in  America,  they  cannot  see  why  the 
burning  of  Belgian  villages,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  shelling  troops  out  of  them,  should 
seem  anything  else  than  an  ordinary  inci- 
dent of  war,  the  hell  that  is  war  that  they, 
under  their  Prussian  generals,  propose  to 
make  so  terrible  a  hell  by  legitimate  se- 
verity that  their  enemies  will  soon  sub- 
mit. 

The  fact  that  the  Belgians  lied  to  all  the 
world  about  Liege,  and  similar  misrepre- 
sentations, the  Germans  are  ready  to  bear 
with  as  part  of  the  game.  But  not  the 
calumnies  of  their  troops,  as  if  they  were 


Bulgarians  or  Serbs  or  Greek  marauders. 
That  is  the  last  straw,  and  the  head-lines, 
'^Wir  Barbaren/'  ^'Wir  Unmenschen,^^ 
now  appearing  in  the  German  press  over 
records  of  British  and  French  prisoners' 
appreciation  of  their  kindly  treatment 
testify  to  the  hurt  inflicted.  And  so  we 
have  the  German  professors  spurning  their 
British  decorations  and  academic  honors, 
and  the  terrible  prospect  that  between 
these  two  Teuton  nations,  which  ought  to 
be  the  best  of  friends,  there  will  exist  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  whatever  the  outcome, 
a  bitterness  and  a  hatred  beside  which  the 
latent  hostihty  of  French  and  Germans 
since  1870  will  seem  mere  childish  irrita- 
tion. The  Germans  simply  canMot  under- 
stand when  they  hear  that  EngHshmen  of 
German  names  are  changing  them  be- 
cause, as  in  one  recorded  case,  they  say 
that  the  Germans  have  been  carrying  on 
war  "  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  human- 
ity." 

Conscious  of  their  rectitude,  clear  as  to 
the  injury  done  them,  certain  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  arms,  their  faces  are  now 
turned  to  the  neutrals,  but  particularly  to 
the  great  North  American  republic  where 
dwell  so  many  of  German  birth.  With 
German  love  of  thoroughness  and  sys- 
tem they  have  formed  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  truth  abroad. 
They  have  showered  every  attention  upon 
returning  Americans  in  the  passionate  be- 
lief that  they  will  be  ambassadors  of  good 
will  and  reporters  of  the  right.  Citizens 
everywhere  are  besought  for  names  of 
friends  or  relatives  in  America  to  whom 
literature  may  be  sent,  in  full  faith  that 
the  United  States,  so  ill  treated  by  Great 
Britain  in  1776,  181 2,  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  will  particularly  express  its 
horror  at  the  policy  which  has  sent  against 
their  KuUur  hordes  of  black,  brown,  and 
yellow  troops  from  Africa,  India,  and 
Asia, 


III 


It  may,  therefore,  be  about  the  hardest 
blow  of  all  when  Germany  realizes  that 
their  rey^resentations  of  the  facts  as  they 
see  them,  and  their  contentions,  have  from 
the  first  been  freely  i)rinted  in  the  Ameri- 
can press,  together  with  the  views  of  Dern- 
burg,  Mlinsterberg,  Francke,  Von  Jage- 
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mann,  Kiihnemann,  Burgess,  Sloane, 
Ridder,  Hexamer,  and  Ambassador  Bern- 
storff,  but  that  the  American  pubHc  as 
a  whole  continues  unconvinced.  The 
United  States  remains  firm  in  its  beUef 
that  the  responsibiUty  for  this  terrible  mis- 
fortune which  has  overtaken  humanity 
rests  primarily  with  Austria  and  next  with 
the  Kaiser.  ''The  final  help,"  says  the 
London  Times,  "is  the  mighty  duty  of 
America."  What  Germany,  in  its  eager- 
ness for  that ''  final  help,"  does  not  yet  ap- 
preciate is  that  the  unfavorable  American 
judgment  was  based  on  consideration  of 
the  facts,  and  particularly  of  those  relat- 
ing to  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  Our  good 
opinion  was  forfeited  by  Germany  when 
the  Kaiser  rejected  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
offers  to  assure  peace,  when  the  ''scrap- 
of-paper"  incident  occurred,  and  when 
the  imperial  chancellor  exalted  the  law  of 
necessity  above  the  law  of  nations. 

Berhn  must  learn  that  this  judgment 
cannot  be  altered  either  by  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  that  thrilling  uprising  of  the 
Kaiser's  subjects  or  of  their  unanimous 
behef  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  or  of 
their  readiness  to  die  for  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  American  men  and  women  who 
recall  the  wonderful  rallying  about  Lin- 
coln in  1861.  "Who  that  saw  it,"  wrote 
James  Russell  Lowell,  "will  ever  forget 
that  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  for  the  flag, 
and  for  what  the  flag  symbolized,  which 
twenty-six  years  ago  swept  all  the  coun- 
try's forces  of  thought  and  sentiment,  of 
memory  and  hope,  into  the  grasp  of  its 
overmastering  torrent?"  In  France  to- 
day we  are  witnessing  a  less-exploited  but 
similarly  moving  uprising  of  the  people, 
actuated  by  the  profound  belief  that  it  is 
the  very  existence  of  France  which  is  be- 
ing fought  for  as  well  as  the  "giving  to 
the  whole  world  liberty  to  breathe,  to 
think,  to  progress."  But  waves  of  na- 
tional sentiment,  however  they  may  bring 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  quicken  the  heart's 
beat,  prove  nothing  in  themselves. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  question  of  the 
atrocities.  If  the  United  States  did  or  did 
not  believe  all  of  them,  or  believed  none  of 
them — even  if  it  approved  and  did  not  pro- 
foundly disapprove  the  dropping  of  bombs 
without  warning  into  defenceless  cities, 
the  exacting  of  ransoms,  the  holding  of 
unarmed  citizens  as  hostages,  the  burning 


of  cities  in  revenge  for  individual  treach- 
ery— its  final  opinion  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  horri- 
ble phases  of  war.  War,  it  knows,  lets 
loose  every  evil  passion,  inflicts  every  pain 
and  torture  known  to  man.  But  all  of 
this,  as  thoughtful  Germany  must  soon 
come  to  see,  can  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  moral  issues  in- 
volved, the  right  and  wrong  of  the  strug- 
gle, any  more  than  does  the  question  of 
England's  consistency  or  her  attitude  in 
the  past  toward  the  Boer  republics,  Per- 
sia, and  Morocco,  or  our  own  "water-cure" 
torturing  in  the  Philippines.  Regret  that 
the  German  name  is  at  present  under  a 
cloud  the  United  States  will;  but  no 
amount  of  evidence  that  these  accusa- 
tions are  slanderous  will  achieve  the  real 
purpose  of  the  German  propaganda  in 
America — the  turning  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Allies. 

In  the  South  African  war  American 
sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  Boers;  in 
the  Manchurian  campaign  overwhelm- 
ingly against  Russia.  If  sentiment  to- 
day favors  the  Allies  it  is  plainly  not  be- 
cause of  any  thick-and-thin  friendship  for 
England  or  for  the  Czar's  despotic  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  France 
and  England  violated  Belgian  neutrality 
and  entered  Germany  by  her  unfortified 
frontier,  American  public  sentiment  would 
have  felt  just  as  outraged  by  the  wrong 
done  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen. 
The  truth  is  that  the  German  general 
staff  knew  that  the  easiest  road  into  France 
lay  through  Belgium,  and  they  took  it. 
But  one  may  pay  too  high  a  price  even  for 
the  easiest  road,  and  the  price  paid  by 
Germany  was  warwith  Belgium,  England, 
Japan, and  perhaps  Portugal,  and  the  final 
forfeiture  of  public  opinion  everywhere. 
The  laying  waste  of  Belgium,  be  it  a  legit- 
imate incident  of  war  or  not,  has  stirred 
the  world  to  its  utmost  depths.  Amer- 
icans cannot  but  believe,  as  they  pour  out 
sympathy  and  aid  to  this  stricken  people, 
that  it  was  wickedly  unnecessary,  and 
have,  therefore,  but  restricted  patience 
for  German  appeals. 

The  sober  second  thought  in  Germany, 
of  which  one  finds  traces  in  Professor  Na- 
torp's  articles,  can  but  reflect  ere  long  upon 
the  infinitely  stronger  position  Germany 
would  be  in,  even  were  the  steps  leading  to 
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the  conflict  the  same,  had  it  fought  a  de-  timent  of  the  common  people  of  America, 
fensive  war.  Many  defeats  will  probably  To  accept  the  teachings  of  books  like  these 
be  necessary  to  shatter  German  faith  in  is  to  admit  that  mankind  is  well  along  on 
the  divine  wisdom  of  its  general  staff,  its  return  to  the  stone  age.  But  every 
whose  officers  had  decided  for  years  past  military  system  produces  men  who  wor- 
that  the  best  policy  was  that  quick  over-  ship  war  as  war,  believe  it  to  be  the  normal 
whelming  of  France  which  so  nearly  sue-  state  of  man,  and  assert  that  there  is  no 
ceeded.  The  time  must  come,  however,  safety  for  any  people  but  to  make  a  soldier 
when  Germans  will  wish  with  all  their  of  every  citizen.  The  German  army  has 
hearts  that  by  keeping  out  of  Belgium  they  them  in  plenty,  and,  however  democratic 
had  saved  themselves  three  or  four  oppo-  it  may  be  in  its  ranks,  it  is  controlled 
nents  and  thereby  held  in  some  degree  the  by  a  clique  of  professional  soldiers  who, 
sympathy  of  the  United  States.  The  po-  standing  quite  apart  from  the  aspirations 
sition  of  the  German  and  allied  armies  at  of  the  plain  people,  have,  as  now  appears, 
this  writing  shows  a  truth  we  had  begun  made  great  strides  toward  dominating  the 
to  suspect  by  the  close  of  our  Civil  War,  nobler  Germany  and  giving  to  its  foreign 
that  well-trained  troops  behind  breast-  policy  an  aggressive  jingo  note.  Victory 
works  are  a  better  means  of  defence  than  now  would  enormously  strengthen  the 
the  best  forts.  No  one  can  be  found  to  be-  hands  of  the  Nietzsches,  Treitschkes,  and 
lieve  that  if  Germany's  soldier  millions  Bernhardis,  with  whom  the  crown  prince 
had  merely  lined  their  own  frontiers  and  seems  in  such  complete  sympathy.  No 
waged  a  defensive  campaign  behind  forts,  one  can  deny  this  merely  by  asserting  that 
or  trenches  where  there  were  no  forts,  this  is  not  a  war  of  the  Kaiser  but  of  the 
France  and  Russia,  fighting  alone,  could  whole  German  people,  or  by  pointing  out 
have  made  headway  against  her.  The  that  in  the  haste  to  serve  the  Fatherland 
horrible  losses  of  the  raid  into  France  the  two  Germanys  are  now  as  one.  In 
would  have  been  avoided  and  the  control  war-time  there  is  always  the  demand  that 
of  the  sea  would  indubitably  be  hers,  all  differences  of  opinion  be  sunk  and  con- 
There  would  have  been  no  charges  of  van-  sciences  stifled. 

dalism  or  soldier  misconduct  to  combat  No  true  friend  of  Germany  in  the  United 

and  to  deplore.     Plainly  a  Bismarck  was  States  can  wish  for  her  any  success  that 

needed,  not  only  on  the  diplomatic  side,  will  convince  the  masses  of  her  people  that 

but  on  the  military  side  as  well.     Upon  true  national  greatness  depends  solely  on 

the  general  staff  the  blame  for  this  utterly  military  power.     To  do  so  means  positive 

mistaken  policy  will  eventually  rest.  infidelity  to  our  own  institutions — and  to 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  humanity.     If  there  are  German-Ameri- 

even  in  this  supposititious  case  Americans  cans  or  others  who  preach  this  doctrine 

would  have  been  altogether  on  the  side  of  that  true  national  worth  is  measured  by 

Germany.     For  all  our  recent  imperial-  the  relative  perfection  of  a  military  ma- 

istic  excursions  into  Central  and  South  chine  and  the  number  of  battle-ships,  they 

America  and  the  Philippines,  despite  our  sojourn    among    us  but  are  not  of  us. 

dangerously  large  navy,  the  spirit  of  our  They  are  ignorant  as  to  a  chief  teaching 

people  is  still  as  opposed  to  great  military  of  the  Republic;   they  are  grossly  untrue 

establishment  as  in  the  first  days  of  the  to  the  men  of '48  who  fled  when  the  Prus- 

Republic.     As  ex-President  Ehot  has  put  sian  militarists  blew  to  pieces  that  noble 

it:  ^^The   reliance   on   military  force  as  uprising  and  ended  that  brave  if  hopeless 

the  foundation  of  true  national  greatness  demand  for  true  democracy.     Whether 

seems  to  thinking  Americans  erroneous,  the  Germans,  blinded  by  the  Sturm  uiui 

and  in  the  long  run  degrading  to  a  Christian  Drang  they  are  now  passing  through,  can 

nation."     It  is  probably  true,  as  German  perceive  it  or  not,  German  victory  would 

speakers  contend,  that  Bernhardi's  book  spell    the    strengthening    of    absolutism 

no  more  represents  the  real  heart  and  everywhere  and  of  its  bond-servant,  mili- 

mind  of  Germany  than  the  vaporings  of  tarism.     It  would  mean  the  subordina- 

Congressman  Hobson  and  the  belligerent  tion  of  the  nobler  Germany  to  the  rcac- 

tracts    of    the  pseudo-'' Lieutenant-Gen-  tionary.     It  would  mean  not  a  Germany 

eral"  Homer  Lea  really  reflect  the  sen-  to  be  beloved  and  honored  of  all  thinking 
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men,  but  a  Germany  to  be  feared  and  Americans  who  believe  in  self-govern- 
dreaded,  with  all  liberal  tendencies  crushed  ment  and  democracy  can  take  but  one 
within  her.  Her  chief  aspiration  would  stand  against  absolutism  and  arbitrary 
then,  perhaps,  be  fresh  territories  to  con-  power.  They  trust  that  as  a  result  of  this 
quer  and  certainly  more  and  more  sacri-  w^ar  thrones  will  everywhere  come  crash- 
fices  for  the  military  machine.  Against  ing  to  the  ground.  In  Germany  we  must 
this  possibility  Americans  must  protest  hope  for  a  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of 
the  louder  the  more  they  are  indebted  to  1848  which  will  recognize  at  least  wherein 
Germany,  the  more  they  admire  her,  the  lies  the  great  power  of  the  United  States 
more  they  pity  her,  the  greater  the  anguish  in  this  hour.  It  rests  not  in  the  number 
they  feel  that  the  very  existence  of  this  of  our  battle-ships  nor  in  the  size  of  our 
nation  of  Kant,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wagner,  army,  but  in  our  moral  power:  in  the 
and  all  the  rest  of  its  really  great  men  has  vigor  of  our  democratic  institutions,  in  the 
been  recklessly  staked  in  a  war  utterly  fact  that  this  country  loves  justice,  truth, 
unnecessary,  about  whose  real  causes  no  and  right;  that  the  judgments  of  its  com- 
man  is  clear.  The  more  he  loves  Ger-  mon  people  are,  in  the  long  run,  pro- 
many  the  more  the  real  American  must  foundly  wise;  that  that  judgment  to-day 
pray  that  she  be  saved  from  the  dangerous  is  swayed  neither  by  entangling  alliances, 
forces  within  her  which  are  threatening  to  nor  by  the  lust  of  conquest,  nor  by  the 
overwhelm  what  is  best  in  her.  She  must  blasphemous  doctrine  that  God  is  on  the 
be  shown  that  what  is  going  on  to-day  is  a  side  of  the  largest  battalions.  If  America 
denial  of  Christianity  and  nothing  else,  is  to-day,  in  this  world  crisis,  the  court  of 
Her  splendid  abilities,  her  powers  of  organ-  last  instance,  it  is  judging  honestly  on  the 
ization,  her  sentiment,  her  idealism  the  facts  and  the  facts  alone, 
world  needs  for  the  prevention  of  wars  and  Never  was  it  so  good  to  be  an  Amer- 
not  for  the  deification  of  the  war  spirit.  ican  ! 


THE    UPPER    SLOPES 

By  Margaret  Sherwood 

Fern-lit  the  upper  slopes  with  pale-green  fire; 

The  paths  shine  in  the  sun; 

I  will  go  up  to  voice  my  youth's  desire, 

Though  day  is  almost  done. 

Too  long,  alas!  too  long 

In  the  low  valley  have  I  groped  my  way, 

Forlorn  of  song, 

A  dalesman  old  and  gray. 

Now  mist  has  fallen  from  my  eyes,  and  I, — 

Blind  to  the  summits  and  the  wind-swept  flights 

Of  leaf  and  eagle, — see 

Against  the  sky,  the  far-compelling  heights 

That  beckon  me. 

They  mock  along  my  pathway,  crying  out 
''You  are  too  old  to  sing! 
The  chimney  corner  and  the  threshold  stone 
Are  for  the  aged.     Let  young  voices  ring 
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Across  their  elders'  silence,  till  their  shout 

Makes  youth's  great  triumph  known." 

Ah,  but  the  young  sing  not!     Their  pointed  shoes. 

Their  curHng  locks,  the  broidered  clothes  they  wear. 

Make  up  their  care. 

The  sun-flecked  streams  serve  but  a  mirror's  use. 

Late,  at  a  cottage  door,  at  eventide, 

When  starlight  came, 

Carolled  an  aged  dame 

Of  life  and  love  and  death. 

Of  life  outlasting  breath. 

Of  great  things  that  abide. 

Counting  their  beads  just  purchased  at  the  fair. 

The  young  folk  there 

Smiled  at  the  quavering  voice  and  gave  no  heed. 

Eyes  that  grow  dim 

Win  to  the  vision  that  is  sight  indeed. 

When  walls  of  flesh  grow  thin 

All  life  may  enter  in. 

'Tis  for  the  old  whose  eyes  are  spirit-clear 

As  Light  draws  near 

That  larger  life  to  hymn. 

Nay,  I  will  go:    ye  shall  not  hold  me  back! 

Ye  who  have  kept  me  out 

With  faithless  w^ords  of  doubt 

From  my  old  heritage  of  faith  and  prayer. 

And  a  diviner  air. 

Toiling  in  field  or  cot, 

Ye,  with  bent  backs,  forgot 

More  is  the  life  within  than  walls  of  lasting  stone. 

Your  words  that  lack 

All  wisdom  will  I  shut  from  out  my  ears. 

Afar,  my  spirit  hears 

The  mighty  music  of  the  still,  small  voice 

That  bids  us  all  rejoice 

In  everlasting  life.     As  choking  dust 

Have  been  the  sayings  ye  ha\'e  made  me  hear; 

As  mist  across  the  eyes 

Your  long  companionship.     I  will  arise, 

Toiling  aloft  to  sing  upon  the  peaks. 

'Tis  he  who  seeks 

That  findeth.     Far-off  heights  draw  near; 

I  climb  them  as  I  must. 

Now,  by  the  passion  of  all  hearts  that  pray; 
By  all  the  longings,  all  the  hopes  that  are 
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As  pleading,  folded  hands, 

Lifted  on  high  to  One  both  near  and  far, 

To  One  who  understands; 

By  all  the  power  that  hath  been  the  stay 

Of  tempted  souls;    by  hours  of  comfort  deep 

For  those  who  weep; 

By  old  tried  faiths  and  prayers  that  may  not  die, 

Aloud  I  cry 

They  are  but  blind 

Who  say  no  spirit  lives  beyond  the  veil 

Of  things  that  faint  and  fail 

Where  in  unceasing  change  our  swift  lives  come  and  go. 

Through  me  as  in  a  tide 

Old  prayers  now  flow. 

Old  passions  that  abide. 

And  I,  who  know. 

Cry:    They  are  blind  I 

I,  from  these  garden-plots  with  flowers  sweet, 

From  out  these  meadows  with  their  singing  streams, 

On  halting,  aged  feet 

Follow  my  dreams 

Up  the  steep  mountain  path,  where  I  may  see 

Before  I  die,  the  truth  long  granted  me 

In  days  of  youth,  and  long  forgot.     I  climb 

Past  green-flecked  wall  of  stone,  and  bleating  sheep, 

Past  beech-trunks  gray  with  time, 

My  tryst  to  keep 

With  God  and  my  own  soul.     I  go  to  pray: 

Grant  to  the  young  a  hope  to  bind  the  hours, 

A  faith  to  build  upon,  nor  let  them  stay 

Forgetful,  by  the  warm,  sweet  harvest  flowers, 

To  lift  their  eyes  on  high, 

Where  sun-swept  pastures  meet  the  sky. 


A    SIMPLE   TALE 

BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


Illustrations  by  Henry  McCarter 


gjALKING  of  anti-Semitism 
one  of  those  mornings,  Fer- 
randsaid:  "  Yes,  monsieur, 
plenty  of  those  gentlemen 
in  these  days  esteem  them- 
selves Christian,  but  I  have 
only  once  met  a  Christian  who  esteemed 
himself  a  Jew.  Oetait  tres  drole—je  vais 
vous  conter  cela. 

"It  was  one  autumn  in  London,  and,  the 
season  being  over,  I  was  naturally  in  pov- 
erty, inhabiting  a  palace  in  Westminster 
at  fourpence  the  night.  In  the  next  bed 
to  me  that  time  there  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, so  thin  that  one  might  truly  say  he 
was  made  of  air.  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Welsh — I  shall  never  learn  to  distinguish 
those  little  differences  in  your  race — but  I 
well  think  he  was  English.  Very  feeble, 
very  frail,  white  as  paper,  with  a  long  gray 
beard,  and  caves  in  the  cheeks,  and  speak- 
ing always  softly,  as  if  to  a  woman.  .  .  . 
For  me  it  was  an  experience  to  see  an  in- 
dividual so  gentle  in  a  palace  like  that. 
His  bed  and  bowl  of  broth  he  gained  in 
sweeping  out  the  kennels  of  all  those  sorts 
of  types  who  come  to  sleep  there  every 
night.  Here  he  spent  all  his  day  long, 
going  out  only  at  ten  hours  and  a  half 
every  night,  and  returning  at  midnight 
less  one  quarter.  Since  I  had  not  much 
to  do,  it  was  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
talk  with  him ;  for  though  he  was  certainly 
a  little  toque,''^  and  Ferrand  tapped  his 
temple,  "he  had  great  charm,  of  an  old 
man,  never  thinking  of  himself,  no  more 
than  a  fly  that  turns  in  dancing  all  day  be- 
neath a  ceiling.  If  there  was  something 
he  could  do  for  one  of  those  specimens — to 
sew  on  a  button,  clean  a  pipe,  catch  beasts 
in  their  clothes,  or  sit  to  see  their  coats  were 
not  stolen,  even  to  give  up  his  place  by  the 
fire — he  would  always  do  it  with  his  smile 
so  white  and  gentle;  and  in  his  leisure  he 
would  read  the  Holy  Book  !  He  inspired 
in  me  a  sort  of  affection — there  are  not  so 
many  old  men  so  kind  and  gentle  as  that, 
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even  when  they  are '  cracked '  as  you  call  it. 
Several  times  I  have  caught  him  in  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  one  of  those  sots,  or  bathing 
some  black  eye  or  other,  such  as  they  of- 
ten catch.  A  man  of  a  spiritual  refinement 
really  remarkable — in  clothes  also  so  re- 
fined that  one  sometimes  saw  his  skin. 
Though  he  had  never  great  thing  to  say, 
he  heard  you  like  an  angel,  and  spoke  evil 
of  no  one.  But,  seeing  that  he  had  no  more 
vigor  than  a  swallow,  it  piqued  me  much 
how  he  would  go  out  like  that  every  night 
in  all  the  weathers  at  the  same  hour  for  so 
long  a  promenade  of  the  streets.  When  I 
interrogated  him  on  this,  he  would  only 
smile  his  smile  of  one  not  there,  and  did 
not  seem  to  know  very  much  of  what  I  was 
talking.  I  said  to  myself :  'There  is  some- 
thing here  to  see,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
One  of  these  good  days,  I  shall  be  your 
guardian  angel  while  you  fly  the  night.' 
For  I  am  a  little  connoisseur  of  strange 
things,  monsieur,  as  you  know;  though, 
you  may  well  imagine,  walking  the  streets 
all  day  between  two  boards  of  a  sacred 
sandwich  does  not  give  you  too  strong  a 
desire  to  fldner  in  the  evenings.  Eh,  Men  ! 
It  was  a  night  in  late  October  that  I  at  last 
pursued  him.  He  was  not  difficult  to  fol- 
low, seeing  he  had  no  more  guile  than  an 
egg;  passing  first  at  his  walk  of  an  old 
shadow  into  your  St.  James's  Park  along 
where  your  military  types  puff  out  their 
chests  for  the  nursemaids  to  admire. 
Very  slowly  he  went,  leaning  on  a  staff — 
une  canne  de  promenade  such  as  I  have 
never  seen,  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  an 
end  like  a  shepherd's  crook  or  the  handle 
of  a  sword,  a  thing  truly  to  make  the 
gamins  laugh;  it  made  me  smile — though 
I  am  not  too  well  accustomed  to  mock  at 
age  and  poverty — to  watch  him  march  in 
leaning  on  that  cane.  I  remember  that 
night — very  beautiful,  the  sky  of  a  clear 
dark,  the  stars  as  bright  as  they  can  ever 
be  in  these  towns  of  our  high  civilization, 
and  the  leaf-shadows  of  the  plane-trees, 
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color  of  grapes  on  the  pavement,  so  that 
one  had  not  the  heart  to  put  foot  on  them. 
One  of  those  evenings  when  the  spirit  is 
hght,  and  poHcemen  a  Httle  dreamy  and 
well-wishing.  Well,  as  I  tell  you,  my  Old 
marched,  never  looking  behind  him,  like 
a  man  who  w^alks  in  sleep.  By  that  big 
church — which,  like  all  those  places,  had 
its  air  of  coldness,  far  and  ungrateful 
among  us  others,  little  human  creatures 
who  have  built  it — he  passed,  into  the 
great  Eaton  Square,  whose  houses  ought 
well  to  be  inhabited  by  people  very  rich. 
There  he  crossed  to  lean  him  against  the 
railings  of  the  garden  in  the  centre,  very 
tranquil,  his  long  white  beard  falling  over 
hands  joined  on  his  staff,  in  awaiting  what 
— I  could  not  figure  to  myself  at  all.  It 
was  the  hour  when  your  high  bourgeoisie 
return  from  the  theatre  in  their  carriages, 
whose  manikins  sit,  the  arms  crossed,  be- 
fore horses  fat  as  snails.  And  one  would 
see  through  the  window  some  lady  hercee 
doucement,  with  the  face  of  one  who  has 
eaten  too  much  and  loved  too  little.  And 
gentlemen  passed  me  marching  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  tres  comme  il  faut, 
their  concertina  hats  pushed  up,  and  noth- 
ing at  all  in  their  eyes.  I  remarked  my 
Old,  who,  making  no  movement,  watched 
them  all  as  they  went  by;  till  presently  a 
carriage  stopped  at  a  house  nearly  oppo- 
site. At  once,  then,  he  began  to  cross  the 
road  quickly,  carrying  his  great  stick.  I 
observed  the  lackey  pulling  the  bell  and 
opening  the  carriage  door,  whence  three 
people  came  forth:  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
young  man.  Very  high  bourgeoisie;  some 
judge,  knight,  mayor — what  do  I  know? 
— with  his  wife  and  son,  mounting  under 
the  porch.  My  Old  had  come  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  and  spoke,  in  bending 
himself  forward,  as  if  supplicating.  At 
once  those  three  turned  their  faces,  very 
astonished.  Although  I  was  very  in- 
trigued, I  could  not  hear  what  he  was  say- 
ing, for  if  I  came  nearer,  I  feared  he  would 
see  me  spying  on  him.  Only  the  sound  of 
his  voice  I  heard,  gentle  as  always;  and  I 
saw  his  hand  wiping  his  forehead  as  though 
he  had  carried  something  heavy  from  very 
far.  Then  the  lady  spoke  to  her  husband, 
and  went  into  the  house,  and  the  young 
son  followed  in  lighting  a  cigarette.  There 
rested  only  that  good  father  of  the  family, 
with  his  gray  whiskers  and  nose  a  little 


bent,  carrying  an  expression  as  if  my  Old 
were  making  him  ridiculous.  He  made  a 
quick  gesture,  as  though  he  said:  'Go!' 
and  he  too  filed  softly.  The  door  was  shut. 
At  once  the  lackey  mounted,  the  carriage 
drove  away,  and  all  was  as  if  it  had  never 
been,  except  that  my  Old  was  standing 
there,  quite  still.  But  soon  he  came  re- 
turning, carrying  his  staff  as  if  it  burdened 
him .  And  recoiling  in  a  porch  to  wat  ch  him 
pass,  I  saw  his  visage  full  of  dolor,  of  one 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue  and  grief;  so 
that  I  felt  my  heart  squeeze  me.  I  must 
well  confess,  monsieur,  I  was  a  little 
shocked  to  see  this  old  sainted  father  ask- 
ing as  it  seemed  for  alms.  That  is  a  thing 
I  myself  have  never  done,  not  even  in  the 
greatest  poverty — one  is  not  like  your 
gentlemen — one  does  always  some  little 
thing  for  the  money  he  receives,  if  it  is 
only  to  show  a  drunken  man  where  he 
lives.  And  I  returned  in  meditating  deep- 
ly over  this  problem,  which  well  seemed 
to  me  fit  for  the  angels  to  examine; 
and  knowing  what  time  my  Old  was  al- 
ways re-entering,  I  took  care  to  be  in  my 
bed  before  him.  He  came  in  as  ever, 
treading  softly  so  as  not  to  wake  us  others, 
and  his  face  had  again  its  serenity,  a  little 
'cracked.'  As  you  may  well  have  re- 
•marked,  monsieur,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
individuals  who  let  everything  grow  under 
the  nose  without  pulling  them  up  to  see 
how  they  are  made.  For  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  is  to  lift  the  skirts  of  life,  to  un- 
veil what  there  is  under  the  surface  of 
things  which  are  not  always  what  they 
seem,  as  says  your  good  little  poet.  For 
that  one  must  have  philosophy  and  a  cer- 
tain industry,  lacking  to  all  those  gentle- 
men who  think  they  alone  are  industrious 
because  they  sit  in  chairs  and  blow  into 
the  telephone,  in  filling  their  pockets  with 
money.  Myself,  I  coin  knowledge  of  the 
heart — it  is  the  only  gold  they  cannot  take 
from  you.  So  that  night  I  lay  awake.  I 
was  not  content  with  what  I  had  seen;  for 
I  could  not  imagine  why  this  old  man,  so 
unselfish,  so  like  a  saint  in  thinking  ever  of 
others,  should  go  thus  every  night  to  beg, 
when  he  had  always  in  this  palace  his  bed, 
and  that  with  which  to  keep  his  soul  with- 
in his  rags.  Certainly  we  all  have  our 
vices,  and  gentlemen  the  most  revered  do, 
in  secret,  things  they  would  cough  to  see 
others  doing ;  but  that  business  of  begging 
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seemed  scarcely  in  his  character  of  an  old 
altruist — for  in  my  experience,  monsieur, 
beggars  are  not  less  egoist  than  million- 
aires. As  I  say,  it  piqued  me  much,  and  I 
resolved  to  follow  him  again.  The  second 
night  was  of  the  most  different.  There 
w^as  a  great  wind,  and  white  clouds  flying 
in  the  moonlight.  He  commenced  his  pil- 
grimage in  passing  by  your  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  if  toward  the  river.  I  like  much 
that  great  river  of  yours.  There  is  in  its 
career  something  of  very  grand;  it  ought 
to  know  many  things,  although  it  is  so 
silent,  and  gives  to  no  one  the  secrets 
which  are  confided  to  it.  He  had  for  ob- 
jective, it  seemed,  that  long  row  of  houses 
very  respectable,  which  gives  on  the  em- 
bankment, before  you  arrive  at  Chelsea. 
It  was  painful  to  see  the  poor  Old,  bending 
almost  double  against  that  great  wind 
coming  from  the  West.  Not  too  many 
carriages  down  here,  and  few  people — a 
true  wilderness,  lighted  by  tall  lamps 
which  threw  no  shadows,  so  clear  was  the 
moon.  He  took  his  part  soon,  as  of  the 
other  night,  standing  on  the  far  side  of  the 
road,  watching  for  the  return  of  some  lion 
to  his  den.  And  presently  I  saw  one  com- 
ing, accompanied  by  three  lionesses,  all 
taller  than  himself.  This  one  was  bearded, 
and  carried  spectacles — a  real  head  of 
learning;  walking,  too,  with  the  step  of  a 
man  who  knows  his  world.  Some  pro- 
fessor— I  said  to  myself — with  his  harem. 
They  gained  their  house  at  fifty  paces  from 
my  Old;  and  while  this  learned  one  was 
opening  the  door,  the  three  ladies  lifted 
their  noses  in  looking  at  the  moon.  A 
little  of  aesthetic,  a  little  of  science — as  al- 
ways with  that  type  there !  At  once  I  had 
perceived  my  Old  coming  across,  blown  in 
the  wind  like  a  gray  stalk  of  thistle;  and 
his  face,  with  its  expression  of  infinite  pain 
as  if  carrying  the  sufferings  of  the  world. 
At  the  moment  they  see  him  those  three 
ladies  drop  their  noses,  and  fly  within  the 
house  as  if  he  were  the  pestilence,  in  cry- 
ing :  '  Henry  ! '  And  out  comes  my  mon- 
sieur again,  in  his  beard  and  spectacles. 
For  me,  I  would  freely  have  given  my  ears 
to  hear,  but  I  saw  that  this  good  Henry 
had  his  eye  on  me,  and  I  did  not  budge, 
for  fear  to  seem  in  conspiracy.  I  heard 
him  only  say:  'Impossible!  Impossible! 
Go  to  the  proper  place  ! '  and  he  shut  the 
door.     My  Old  remained,  with  his  long 


stick  resting  on  a  shoulder  bent  as  if  it 
had  the  weight  of  lead.  And  presently  he 
commenced  to  march  again  whence  he  had 
come,  curved  and  trembling,  the  very 
shadow  of  a  man,  passing  me,  too,  as  if  I 
were  the  air.  That  time  also  I  regained 
my  bed  before  him,  in  meditating  very 
deeply,  still  more  uncertain  of  the  psy- 
chology of  this  affair,  and  resolved  once 
again  to  follow  him,  saying  to  myself: 
'This  time  I  shall  run  all  risks  to  hear.' 
There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  this  world, 
monsieur,  one  who  will  not  rest  content 
till  he  has  become  master  of  all  the  toys 
that  make  a  fat  existence — in  never  look- 
ing to  see  of  what  they  are  made;  and  the 
other,  for  whom  life  is  tobacco  and  a  crust 
of  bread  and  liberty  to  take  all  to  pieces, 
so  that  his  spirit  may  feel  good  within  him. 
Frankly,  I  am  of  that  kind.  I  rest  never 
till  I  have  found  out  why  this  is  that — for 
me  Mystery  is  the  salt  of  life;  and  I  must 
well  eat  of  it.  I  put  myself  again  then  to 
following  him  the  next  night.  This  time 
he  traversed  those  little  dirty  streets  of 
your  great  Westminster,  where  all  is 
mixed  in  a  true  pudding  of  lords  and  poor 
wretches  at  two  sous  the  dozen;  of  cats 
and  policemen;  kerosene  flames,  abbeys, 
and  the  odor  of  fried  fish.  Ah  !  truly  it  is 
frightful  to  see  your  low  streets  in  London ; 
that  gives  me  a  conviction  of  hopelessness 
such  as  I  have  never  caught  elsewhere; 
piquant,  too,  to  find  them  so  near  to  that 
great  House  which  sets  example  of  good 
government  to  all  the  world.  There  is  an 
irony  so  ferocious  there,  monsieur,  that 
one  can  well  hear  the  good  God  of  your 
bourgeois  laugh  in  every  wheel  that  rolls, 
and  in  the  cry  of  each  cabbage  that  is  sold ; 
and  see  him  smile  in  the  smoky  light  of 
every  flare,  and  in  the  candles  of  your 
great  cathedral,  while  saying  to  himself: '  I 
have  well  made  this  world.  Is  there  not 
variety  here  ? — en  voild  une  bonne  soupe  I ' 
This  time,  however,  I  attended  my  Old 
like  his  very  shadow,  and  could  hear  him 
sighing  as  he  marched,  as  if  he  also  found 
the  atmosphere  of  those  streets  too  strong. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  he  turned  a  corner,  and 
we  were  in  the  most  quiet,  most  beautiful 
little  street  I  have  seen  in  all  your  London. 
It  was  of  small,  old,  gray  houses,  very 
regular,  which  made  as  if  they  inclined 
themselves  in  their  two  rows  before  a 
great  church  at  the  end,  gray  in  the  moon- 
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light,  like  a  mother.  There  was  no  one 
in  that  street,  and  no  more  cover  for  me 
than  hair  on  the  head  of  a  pope.  But  I  had 
some  confidence  now  that  my  Old  would 
not  remark  me  standing  so  close,  since  in 
these  pilgrimages  he  seemed  to  remark 
nothing.  Leaning  on  his  staff,  I  tell  you 
he  had  the  air  of  an  old  bird  in  a  desert,  re- 
posing on  one  leg  by  a  dry  pool,  his  soul 
looking  for  water.  It  gave  me  that  no- 
tion one  has  sometimes  in  watching  the 
rare  spectacles  of  life — the  sentiment 
that,  according  to  me,  pricks  artists  to 
their  work.  We  had  not  stayed  there  too 
long  before  I  saw  a  couple  marching  from 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  thought:  'Here 
they  come  to  their  nest ! '  Vigorous  and 
gay  they  were,  young  married  ones,  eager 
to  get  home;  one  could  see  the  white  neck 
of  the  young  wife,  the  white  shirt  of  the 
young  man,  gleaming  under  their  cloaks. 
I  know  them  well,  those  young  couples 
in  great  cities,  without  a  care,  taking  all 
things,  the  world  before  them,  tres  amou- 
reux,  without,  as  yet,  children;  jolly  and 
pathetic,  having  life  still  to  learn — which, 
believe  me,  monsieur,  is  a  sad  enough  affair 
for  nine  rabbits  out  of  ten.  They  stopped 
at  the  house  next  to  where  I  stood;  and 
since  my  Old  was  coming  fast  as  always  to 
the  feast,  I  put  myself  at  once  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  ringing  the  bell  of  the  house 
before  me.  This  time  I  had  well  the 
chance  of  hearing.  I  could  see,  too,  the 
faces  of  all  three,  because  I  have  by  now 
the  habit  of  seeing  out  of  the  back  hair. 
The  pigeons  were  so  anxious  to  get  to  their 
nest  that  my  Old  had  only  the  time  to 
speak,  as  they  were  in  train  to  vanish, 
'  Sir,  let  me  rest  in  your  doorway ! '  Mon- 
sieur, I  have  never  seen  a  face  so  hopeless, 
so  cribbled  with  fatigue,  yet  so  full  of  a 
gentle  dignity,  as  that  of  my  Old  while  he 
spoke  those  words.  It  was  as  if  something 
looked  from  his  visage  that  surpassed 
what  belongs  to  us  others,  so  mortal  and 
so  cynic  as  human  life  must  well  render  all 
who  dwell  in  this  earthly  Paradise.  He 
held  his  long  staff  upon  one  shoulder,  and 
I  had  the  idea,  sinister  enough,  that  it  was 
crushing  his  body  of  a  spectre  down  into 
the  pavement.  I  know  not  how  the  im- 
pression came,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  devil  of  a  stick  had  the  nature  of  a 
heavy  cross  reposing  on  his  shoulder;  I 
had  pain  to  prevent  myself  turning  to  find 


if  in  truth  '  I  had  them '  as  your  drunkards 
say.  Then  the  young  man  called  out: 
'Here's  a  shilling  for  you,  my  friend!' 
But  my  Old  did  not  budge,  answering  al- 
ways: '  Sir,  let  me  rest  in  your  doorway  ! ' 
As  you  may  well  imagine,  monsieur,  we 
were  all  in  the  silence  of  astonishment,  I 
pulling  away  at  my  bell  next  door,  which 
was  not  ringing,  seeing  I  took  care  it  did 
not;  and  those  two  young  people  regard- 
ing my  Old  with  eyes  round  as  moons,  out 
of  their  pigeon-house,  which  I  could  well 
see  was  prettily  feathered.  Their  hearts 
were  making  seesaw,  I  could  tell;  for  at 
that  age  one  is  still  impressionable.  Then 
the  girl  put  herself  to  whispering,  and  her 
husband  said  those  two  words  of  your 
young  gentlemen :  '  Awfully  sorry  ! '  and 
put  out  his  hand,  which  held  now  a  coin 
large  as  a  saucer.  But  again  my  Old  only 
said:  ' Sir,  let  me  rest  in  your  doorway ! ' 
And  the  young  man  drew  back  his  hand 
quickly  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  and  saying 
again :  '  Sorry  ! '  he  shut  the  door.  I  have 
heard  many  sighs  in  my  time,  they  are  the 
good  little  accompaniments  to  the  song  we 
sing  to  life,  we  who  are  in  poverty;  but 
the  sigh  my  Old  pushed  then — how  can  I 
tell  you — had  an  accent  as  if  it  came  from 
Her,  the  faithful  companion,  who  marches 
in  holding  the  hands  of  men  and  women  so 
that  they  may  never  make  the  grand  mis- 
take to  imagine  themselves  for  a  moment 
the  good  God.  Yes,  monsieur,  it  was  as 
if  pushed  by  Suffering  herself,  that  bird 
of  the  night,  never  tired  of  flying  in  this 
world  where  they  talk  always  of  cutting 
her  wings.  Then  I  took  my  resolution, 
and  coming  gently  from  behind,  said: '  My 
Old — what  is  it  ?  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you  ? '  Without  looking  at  me,  he  spoke 
as  to  himself:  'I  shall  never  find  one  who 
will  let  me  rest  in  his  doorway.  For  my 
sin  I  shall  wander  forever ! '  At  this  mo- 
ment, monsieur,  there  came  to  me  an  in- 
spiration so  clear  that  I  marvelled  I  had 
not  already  had  it  a  long  time  before.  He 
thought  himself  the  Wandering  Jew.  I  had 
well  found  it.  This  was  certainly  his  fixed 
idea,  of  a  cracked  old  man  !  And  I  said: 
'My  Jew,  do  you  know  this?  In  doing 
what  you  do,  you  have  become  as  Christ, 
in  a  world  of  wandering  Jews ! '  But  he  did 
not  seem' to  hear  me,  and  only  just  as  we  ar- 
rived at  our  palace  became  again  that  old 
gentle  being,  thinking  never  of  himself." 
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Behind  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette,  a  — this  strange  old  man — as  a  fellow,  a 

smile  curled  Ferrand's  red  lips  under  that  brother  voyager — that  they  will  not;  it  is 

long  nose  a  little  on  one  side.  hardlyin  the  character  of  good  citizens  in  a 

"And,  if  you  think  of  it,  monsieur,  it  is  Christian  country.  And,  as  I  have  indi- 
well  like  that.  Provided  there  is  always  cated  to  you,  this  Old  of  mine,  cracked  as 
that  good  man  of  a  Wandering  Jew,  he  will  he  was,  thinking  himself  the  Jew  who  re- 
certainly  have  become  as  Christ,  in  all  fused  rest  to  the  good  Christ,  had  become, 
these  centuries  of  being  refused  from  door  in  being  refused  forever,  the  most  Christian 
to  door.  Yes,  yes,  he  must  well  have  ac-  man  I  have  ever  encountered  on  this  earth, 
quired  charity  the  '^?t  profound  that  which,  according  to  me,  is  composed  al- 
this  world  has  ever  s  .^  ,  in  watching  the  most  entirely  of  those  who  have  themselves 
crushing  virtue  of  others.  All  those  gen-  the  character  of  the  Wandering  Jew." 
try,  of  whom  he  asks  night  by  night  to  let  Puffing  out  a  sigh  of  smoke,  Ferrand 
him  rest  in  their  doorways,  they  tell  him  added:  "I  do  not  know  whether  he  con- 
where  to  go,  how  to  menager  his  life,  even  tinned  to  pursue  his  idea,  for  I  myself  took 
offer  him  money  as  I  had  seen ;  but,  to  the  road  next  morning,  and  I  have  never 
let  him  rest,  to  trust  him  in  their  houses  seen  him  since." 


A   CHRISTMAS    VISION 

By  John  Kendrick   Bangs 

On  Christmas  Eve  'mid  all  the  joyous  glee 

That  in  my  plenteousness  surrounded  me, 

I  happened  by  some  chance  to  turn  mine  eye 

Out  through  a  window-wreath  that  hung  near  by. 

And  as  I  glanced  through  it  into  the  night 

I  seemed  to  see,  lit  by  some  holy  light, 

A  childish  face  with  wistful,  smiling  lips 

That  thrilled  me  to  my  very  finger-tips. 

Two  eager  hands  stretched  forth  called,  as  in  stress. 

To  me  to  carry  help  to  Helplessness, 

And  in  the  sad  eyes  of  that  child  I  saw 

In  all  its  loveliness  the  Christmas  Law — 

Not  a  command,  no  everlasting  must 

Upon  Reluctance  for  its  teaching  thrust. 

But  just  a  pleading  hint  to  him  who  runs 

That  all  who  suffer  are  God's  Little  Ones! 

And  then  the  picture  in  the  wreath  was  gone, 

And  in  its  place  the  Eastern  Star-beams  shone — 

The  same  that  nineteen  centuries  ago 

Led  on  the  Wisemen  with  their  heavenly  glow; 

And  e'en  as  they  I  wandered  through  the  drifts 

And  into  lowly  places  carried  gifts 

To  cheer,  and  give  release,  and  pay  my  due 

Unto  my  Lord  thro'  them  that  suffer  rue. 


UNDER   THREE    STEEPLES 

By  John  Seymour  Wood 

Illustrations    by    F .    Luis    Mora 


ST.    PAUL  S    CHAPEL 


o 


LD  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
turns  its  back  disdain- 
fully on  noisy  Broad- 
way, not  so  much  to  admin- 
ister unworldly  reproof  to  the 
encroachments  of  business  as 
to  protect  with  its  sheltering 
arms  its  trim  old  burial- 
ground,  which  is  its  pride. 
The  value  of  the  little  God's 
acre  has  grown  fabulous,  but 
there  are  debts  due  to  ances- 
tors sleeping  there  which  out- 
weigh those  to  the  living  and 
to  posterity.  The  old  tombs 
will  never  be  disturbed  until 
the  predicted  general  cata- 
clysm arrives  some  day,  which 
will  hurl  the  sky-scrapers, 
towering  on  all  sides,  to  their 
proper  level. 

Within  its  metes  and  bounds 
St.  Paul's  preserves  its  ancient 
state.  Before  its  broad  west- 
ward porch  the  path  divides, 
and  passes  among  the  carefully  preserved 
old  headstones,  in  such  a  charming  bit  of 
garden  that  a  visitor  feels  himself  sud- 
denly transported  from  New  York's  heart 
into  the  depths  of  some  rare  old  English 
parish  churchyard. 

Fashion  may  have  long  since  fled  up- 
town, relegating  piety  to  janitors'  fami- 
lies, but  it  has  left  a  congregation  of  an- 
cient belles  and  beaux  unwilling  to  desert 
their  comfortable  resting-places. 

The  girl  always  came  to  the  church- 
yard to  eat  her  luncheon  on  sunny  days. 
She  crept  out  of  the  office  of  men — dropped 
down  the  elevator  crowded  with  men — 
pushed  and  elbowed  her  way  along  Broad- 
way between  men.  Here  men  were  not — 
above  ground.  In  this  quaint  little  shut- 
in  oasis  in  the  city  she  could  dream  her 
own  dreams  for  an  hour  by  herself,  in 
her  nooning,  every  pleasant  day.  There 
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were  some  things  that  reminded  her  of  the 
flowers  blooming  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  near  her  home  in  Virginia. 

To-day  she  sat  on  an  iron  bench  just 
within  the  shadow  of  the  west  portico, 
half-hidden  from  the  noonday  sun;  she 
had  eaten  her  luncheon — the  three  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  the  boiled  egg, 
and  the  red  apple — and  had  crumpled  the 
brown  paper  in  her  hand  preparatory  to 
throwing  it  away.  She  was  engaged  in 
watching  the  sparrows — bold  little  jigs — 
who  dared  to  hop  on  the  hem  of  her  skirt 
in  their  eagerness  to  partake  of  her  crumbs. 
Along  came  two  smartly  dressed  type- 
writers, then  four  more,  laughing  and  chat- 
tering— and  the  sparrows  flew  off  over  the 
old  graves,  and  perched  merrily  on  an  an- 
cient tombstone,  just  over  a  skull  and 
crossbones,  to  await  further  opportunity. 
She  languidly  turned  her  head,  listening 
to  what  the  girls  were  saying: 

"Isn't  it  great!  A  wedding  to-day! 
Just  the  nice,  warm  day  for  a  wedding — 
though  April  is  not  the  proper  month. 
Mine,  I  hope,  will  be  in  June — but  to-day 
is  like  June.  St.  Paul's  is  a  dear  old 
place  at  all  times.  It's  to  be  a  high-noon 
affair — and  it  won't  be  late,  I  hope,  for 
that's  bad  luck,  too." 

The  girl  shrank  back  into  her  comer. 
A  modern  wedding!  There  were  some, 
then,  who  still  ventured  down  to  old  St. 
Paul's  to  be  married  and  given  in  mar- 
riage? It  seemed,  somehow,  a  profana- 
tion. She  mentally  retreated  a  certain  dis- 
tance, resting  the  round  chin  of  her  pale 
eager  face  upon  her  thin  patrician  hand. 

She  had  no  heart  for  weddings — real 
weddings,  real  joyousness,  real  present 
happiness.  But  she  quite  enjoyed  her 
pictures  of  the  past — if  they  were  long 
past — and  dead  and  ended. 

She  could  easily  persuade  herself  that 
she  saw  the  courtly  young  beaux  in  knee- 
breeches,  and  the  dainty  fair,  in  hoops  and 
patches,  coming  out  from  church  across 
the  wide  path  of  a  Sunday  morning  in 
Washington's  time — she  saw  the  wigs  and 
cocked  hats,  the  powder  and  paste — she 
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The  bride — such  a  chaimuig  young  girl — so  pretty,  so  young,  blushing  with  excitement. — Page  744. 
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pictured  the  funerals  and  weddings  of  the 
dandies  of  that  day,  and  of  the  fine  la- 
dies— our  great-grandmothers — doubtless 
many  of  them  now  lying  out  there  under 
the  genial  sun,  side  by  side,  dust  to  dust, 
with  such  charming  spring  violets  on  their 
coats  and  corsages — still  lending  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  perfumed  gayety  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  spot,  and  giving  the  girl  a 
sensation  of  being,  but  for  an  hour,  with 
her  own  class — just  a  brief,  noonday  hour 
—  her  one  vision  of  the  day  —  it  fed  her 
starved,  aristocratic,  Virginian  heart. 

For  at  the  time  the  girl  was  the  victim 
of  sudden  catastrophe.  The  death  of  her 
brother,  the  bankrupt  estate  of  her  father, 
her  absolute  need  of  earning  a  salary  on 
which  to  exist — these  were  hard,  rude  mas- 
ters for  a  delicate  Southerner,  reared  in 
comfort,  and  accustomed  to  some  little 
luxury. 

Masters  to  be  mastered,  however.  She 
thanked  her  stars  that  she  was  of  the  new 
generation  of  girls  trained  to  contemplate 
self-help  without  fear.  To  support  her- 
self and  mother  she  braved  the  business 
world — put  her  brains  to  use  for  pay — 
endured  occasional  affronts — and  wore  a 
black  veil  to  shield  herself  and  lessen 
them. 

But  in  the  quiet  churchyard  the  veil  was 
lifted.  A  fair,  pale,  oval  face  appeared — 
a  determined  chin — large  dark  eyes,  a  lily 
neck.  She  had  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
primrose,  but  behind  the  beauty  a  purpose 
and  will  of  steel. 

Her  fondness  for  St.  Paul's  was  her  last 
concession,  she  believed,  to  sentiment. 
The  emotions  she  felt  in  the  maelstrom  of 
''down- town"  were  dying  quietly  within 
her.  And  why  should  not  they  be  killed 
off?  They  were  much  in  the  way  of  good 
work.  They  were  in  the  way  of  her  prog- 
ress, and  she  must  grow  hard,  earn  money, 
make  progress,  and  succeed 

Quite  a  large  party  now  approached — a 
dozen  carriages  drove  up  to  the  iron  gate- 
way on  the  north  side.  The  bright  little 
yard,  already  illuminated  by  the  cheerful 
flowers,  grew  into  the  semblance  of  an 
agreeable  garden  party;  there  were  nod- 
ding processions  of  flower-hats,  sparkling 
girl  faces,  half-hid  in  ostrich  plumes;  then 
glowing  young  men  in  lavender  gloves, 
with  a  subdued,  usher  manner,  hove  in 
sight.  Fashionable  old  ladies  chattered 
and  laughed  as  they  entered  the  church 


porch;  a  number  of  officers  with  swords 
clanked  up  the  steps;  in  the  far  distance 
the  strain  of  a  regimental  band  gave  a 
faint  indication  of  a  war  at  hand — some 
troops  were  marching  between  crowds  to 
the  ferry.  A  verger  in  black  gown  came 
along,  looked  at  the  girl,  nodded,  refrained 
magnanimously  from  asking  her  or  the 
other  girls  to  leave.  But  the  janitor's  chil- 
dren saw  the  wedding,  their  poor  little 
dirty  faces  squeezed  between  palings  of 
the  great  iron  fence  outside.  It  was  not 
their  day — inside! 

The  distant  martial  music  above  the 
roar  of  Broadway  stirred  the  girl;  they 
were  playing  ''Dixie" — the  officers,  in 
their  dark-blue  and  gold,  secretly  thrilled 
her  also,  but  she  shrank  the  closer  into  the 
corner  of  her  iron  seat.  A  lively  military 
wedding,  then?  She  tried  to  reason  her- 
self out  of  the  feeling  that  they  were  all 
intruders  in  St.  Paul's,  and  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  the  agreeable  dead! 
A  stir  and  a  tumult!  Here  came  the 
bride!  Now  the  girl  forgot  herself;  she 
stood  up  excited.  The  bride  —  such  a 
charming  young  girl — so  pretty,  so  young, 
blushing  with  excitement — the  bride  had 
come  on  her  portly  father's  arm.  And  the 
heart  of  the  girl  trembled,  for  she  saw  that 
the  bride  had  stumbled  on  the  threshold 
of  the  porch!  There  was  the  mother, 
breathless — the  father,  the  sisters,  the 
bridesmaids  in  flower-hats  and  pink — and 
the  dearest  little  bit  of  a  girl  in  the  world, 
in  roses  and  white  lace — to  lead  the  pro- 
cession. 

She  heard  some  gayly  dressed  people 
saying :  "  For  an  improvisation,  it's  not  so 
bad."  Another:  "Yes,  they  decided  in 
two  days,  as  his  regiment  was  ordered  off 
to  Cuba."  Another:  "It  makes  the 
wedding  so  much  more  romantic  and  stun- 
ning— like  'Belgian  Chivalry' — before 
Waterloo — the  war " 

Then  came  a  charming  thing.  The 
bride,  as  she  entered  the  church  aisle,  catch- 
ing sight  of  her  and  the  other  working 
girls  in  staring  clusters,  cried:  "Ask  them 
all  in — all!  Every  one  must  be  let  in. 
I  want  them  all  to  be  happy — you  poor 
dear  girls!" 

"Come,  the  bride  invites  you — you 
must  obey!"  cried  a  cheery,  boyish  voice 
above  her;  "allow  me."  She  stole  an 
upward  glance  at  him,  and  took  his  arm. 
She  named  him  to  herself — "  Cousin  Fred  " 
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■ — others  of  the  party,  too,  she  named — Un- 
cle Jack  and  Uncle  Tom — Aunt  Harriet, 
and  Hatty,  her  daughter — Georgiana,  tall 
and  straight,  in  her  huge  feather-hat, 
smiling — ^Lizzie — Little  Mary,  the  flower 
girl — and  there  was  Grandma  Burton, 
with  a  little  silver  trumpet  at  her  ear, 
in  the  first  pew,  intent  on  missing  no  de- 
tail. 

The  wedding  was  a  pretty  show,  before 
the  great  white  altar,  and  the  girl  felt 
grateful.  Some  people  were  marked  to 
be  happy,  it  seemed,  in  this  weary  world. 
Others,  if  not  she,  were  still  ready  to  be 
amused  and  amusing.  The  groom  was  a 
tall  young  man  in  rough-rider  uniform — 
his  fine  face  full  of  gravity.  St.  Paul's 
bloomed  with  millinery  and  military  (only 
the  face  of  the  groom  seemed  at  all  seri- 
ous). But  she  had  been  at  weddings  b,e- 
fore,  and  the  men,  she  remembered,  always 
appeared  alarmed. 

Once — just  once — the  bride,  in  her 
ecstasy  of  happiness  on  her  husband's  arm 
— he  tall  and  strong  and  brass-buttoned 
— a  little  less  grave  as  he  swung  down  the 
aisle — gave  her  one  quick  eye-flash  and  a 
smile — all  the  essence  of  delirious  joy — 
success,  delight,  pride,  happiness,  and 
heaven  in  that  swift  glance  of  blissful  re- 
quited love! 

It  made  the  girl  grow  fearful  and  shrink 
back,  abashed  and  half-afraid.  She  had 
hardly  imagined  such  joy — dangerous  joy 
— bringing  only  unutterable  foreboding — • 
it  made  her  tremble  and  steal  out  of  the 
old  church  and  hurry  away  back  to  her 
office,  holding  her  vision  of  merriment 
with  distrust  and  doubt.  Yet,  outside,  the 
sun  shone  fair,  the  little  garden  of  old 
graves  fairly  sparkled — the  janitor's  chil- 
dren, reinforced  by  hundreds  of  street 
gamins,  shouted  and  cheered;  the  bell — 
high  up  above — rang  out  with  a  fine  old 
chastened  and  conventional,  yet  merry, 
tone.  Worldly  old  church — worldly,  but 
kindly — two  old  New  York  families,  it 
seems,  were  united.  Ring  out,  then,  their 
marriage  bells !  —  louder  —  louder  —  and 
drown  out  those  mufiied  drums — that  dis- 
mal regimental  band — that  had  at  last 
reached  its  ferry — and  silence  that  croak- 
ing vulture  of  War  and  Death  that  is  soar- 
ing high  above  the  southern  heavens,  and 
is  half-lost  in  the  faint  shadow  of  a  rising 
storm-cloud.  Ring  out,  merry  wedding 
bells — and  silence  that  ill-omened  bird! 


II 


OLD      TRINITY 


A  RAW,  late  November  af- 
ternoon, one  of  those  cold, 
gloomy,  foggy,  rainy,  in- 
expressible days,  when  the  hoarse 
whistles,  up  and  down  the  two 
rivers,  shriek  more  dismally — 
more  voraciously  —  than  ever 
with  the  growing  darkness,  and 
make  it  terrible,  and  the  night 
comes  up  from  the  eastern  sea 
thick  and  fast,  with  a  huge  shad- 
ow of  cloud,  and  we  are  glad  to 
look  within  and  forget  it. 

From  the  girl's  office  window, 
high  in  her  tower  above  the 
roofs,  the  thick,  gathering  mist 
and  storm  came  out  of  the  sea 
over  a  low-lying  and  almost 
stationary  bank  of  fog,  which 
clung  to  the  river  and  along  the 
wharves  like  a  wet  rag,  and 
seemed  unaffected  by  the  great 
tempest  above  it.  Night  was 
riding  in  on  a  black  horse,  and, 
had  not  the  girl's  spirit  loved 
a  storm,  the  dismal  tolling  of  Old  Trinity's 
bell,  and  the  occasional  dash  and  scurry  of 
rain  against  the  window  would  have  caused 
her  some  nervous  feeling  of  dread.  As  it 
was,  she  was  calmly  cheerful,  for  her  soul 
was  lifted  by  the  magnificent  cloud  dis- 
play she  had  watched  from  her  high  tower 
since  morning. 

And  still  the  bell  of  Old  Trinity's  steeple 
below  her  was  tolling,  in  a  slow,  solemn 
voice.  For  what?  Heard  on  the  wind, 
it  sounded  up  the  deep  canyon,  loud,  then 
soft,  as  if  far  away.  Some  one  said  it  was 
for  the  funeral  of  a  soldier — a  soldier  killed 
in  battle.  The  papers  had  given  the 
name,  but  she  had  not  been  made  aware 
of  it.  She  pressed  her  weary  face  against 
the  window,  listening.  The  hour  of  clos- 
ing the  office  arrived — she  put  on  her  hat 
and  coat  in  some  excitement  to  go  home. 
She  descended  to  the  street  and  found  the 
tolling  bell  unendurable.  Wall  Street  was 
blocked.  It  was  impossible  to  cross.  The 
military  funeral  was  in  progress,  which,  as 
the  dirge  of  the  band  sounded  along  the 
narrow  street,  was  drawing  near  to  Trin- 
ity's portals.  The  band  passed — then  a 
row  of  officers  on  horseback,  in  long,  mili- 
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tary  cloaks — hard,  thin  faces,  set  against 
the  rain  and  wind — then  a  gun  caisson 
jolting  along,  with  the  coffin  draped  with 
the  flag,  wet  and  bedraggled — some  sun- 
burned troopers,  arms  reversed — a  squad 
of  officers  afoot — two  or  three  carriages. 
A  dismal  procession,  indeed,  as  it  mounted 
the  hill  up  the  narrow  defile  of  Wall  Street, 
unusual,  incongruous,  and  wet. 

Meantime  a  silent,  reverential  crowd 
had  gathered.  The  end  of  the  day  had 
emptied  the  vast  buildings  of  hordes  of 
clerks,  lawyers,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
girls,  who  poured  out  into  the  street  and, 
stopped  by  the  jam,  waited  for  the  proces- 
sion to  pass.  As  the  flag-draped  coffin 
was  seen,  a  gentleman  cried:  '^ Hats  offl^' 
and  off  they  came,  in  the  rain,  in  deep, 
impressive  silence,  and  amid  the  tears  of 
the  women. 

The  girl  pressed  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  curb,  with  staring  eyes.  Was  it  not 
"Cousin  Fred"  she  saw  on  horseback? 
Her  heart  gave  a  bound — she  steadied  her- 
self against  a  lamp-post.  Above  her  Old 
Trinity  loomed  up  into  the  darkness  and 
mist,  and  very  high  in  air  the  bell  was 
still  tolling — on  e — two — on e — two — slow- 
ly— loud  and  soft — in  the  wind  gusts. 
Was  it  "Cousin  Fred?" 

"Whose  funeral  is  this?"  she  asked, 
breathless. 

"Captain  Burton,  Rough  Rider  — 
killed  in  Cuba,"  replied  a  huge  policeman. 

"Let  me  pass — I  knew  him — I  was 
at  his  wedding!"  she  cried,  almost 
fiercely. 

And  they  stood  aside  and  let  the  slender 
girl  push  herself  through  the  cordon  of 
police,  until  she  found  herself  on  Trinity's 
porch,  half-drenched  in  the  rain.  Here 
she  stood,  crowded  behind  soldiers,  who 
were  lifting  a  flag-draped  coffin  on  their 
shoulders. 

War  was  cruel — cruel — cruel! 

To  her  Trinity  seemed  a  magnificently 
splendid  and  devouring  tomb — the  body 
of  the  soldier  carried  into  it  for  mocking 
burial.  The  girl  fairly  held  her  breath  as 
she  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  fancied 
the  graves  behind  the  iron  fence  began  to 
move,  and  "the  dead  began  to  dance." 
The  fiends  of  Death  and  Storm  were  play- 
ing a  mad  game  with  Old  Trinity!  Its 
sedate,  pious  dignity  seemed  to  her  sud- 
denly, to  have  fled  on  the  winds.  She 
heard  a  grand,  chaotic  laughter  of  the 


fiends — and  the  vulture  of  War  and  Death 
gloating  over  another  victim! 

She  entered  the  church  and  found  her- 
self carried  into  the  main  aisle,  and  heard 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  reverber- 
ating among  the  high  arches — saw  the 
lights  on  the  altar — found  herself  in  a  pew 
near  the  family — heard  the  awful  words 
of  the  burial  office — "/  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth — and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth'' — ^and  then  she 
knew  no  more  until  the  Gloria  at  the  end 
of  the  Psalm.  Had  she  fainted?  She 
hardly  knew  or  cared — she  was  not  inter- 
ested in  herself  or  her  lapse  of  conscious- 
ness— oh,  these  poor,  mourning  friends! 
the  poor,  widowed  bride! — and  there  up 
about  the  coffin  of  the  "man  that  was 
born  of  woman,  who  had  come  up  and  had 
been  cut  down  like  a  flower" — were  those 
kindly  people,  her  only  "friends"  in  the 
vast  friendless  city — "Uncle  Tom"  and 
"  Uncle  Jack  "— "  Aunt  Harriet,"  in  deep- 
est black — "  Georgiana,"  tall  and  straight, 
"  Lizzie,"  and  even"  LittleMary  " — whose 
sobbing  they  could  not  seem  to  repress. 

And  there,  next  to  "  Grandma"  Burton, 
the  bride,  silent  and  motionless,  shrouded 
in  long  black  veil.  Yes,  "Cousin  Fred," 
too — his  handsome  head  lowered — a  pall 
of  crape  on  his  arm — how  sorry  she  was 
for  him,  too! 

She  suffered  with  them,  and  knelt  and 
prayed  with  them,  remaining  on  her  knees 
while  Chopin's  great  funeral  march,  rock- 
ing the  old  church  with  its  solemnity,  car- 
ried them  slowly  out  the  great  bronze 
doors  of  Trinity  into  the  storm  and  wind 
and  night. 

Then  she  rose  and  went  home  in  the 
subway  crowd,  colder,  harder,  more  silent 
than  usual.  She  had  had  all  her  own  sor- 
rows renewed — and  she  resented  it — who 
were  these  people  to  her,  after  all? 

"Oh,  I'm  glad  I'm  out  of  'life'— I'm 
glad  I'm  buried  in  business,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  What  I've  seen  was  one  of  life's 
contrasts  more  cruel  with  the  grace  and 
holiness  of  the  church  thrown  over  it. 
Life — I'll  have  none  of  it!  I  shall  grow 
old  and  hard,  and  I'm  glad  I  shall  never 
know  young  love,  or  marriage,  or  bitter 
death.  Business  and  hard  work  is  so 
much  better  and  kinder.  .  .  . 

"Let  me  be  only  efficient  and  punctual, 
O  Lord — and  hard,  and  worth  my  wage — 
and  strong  to  work ! " 


Drawn  by  F.  Luis  Mora. 

Wall  Street  was  blocked.     It  was  impossible  to  cross. — Page  745. 
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III 


THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  AROUND  THE  CORNER 

IT  was  a  bright,  sunny  day  at  the  end 
of  February,  and  the  fresh  snow  lay  a 
foot  deep  on  the  ground.  Snow  hung 
in  heavy  white  mantles  over  the  eaves  of 
the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  and 
almost  buried  it  in  its  soft  folds,  as  it  did 
the  many  little  dove-cots  in  the  trees. 

The  statuette  over  the  well  wore  a 
white  hat  and  a  beard  a  foot  long.  The 
cross  above  the  lich-gate  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  postern  appeared  like  a 
frosted  ornament  on  a  Christmas  cake. 
Old  winter,  hoar  and  sere,  would  seem  to 
be  gentle  with  the  Little  Church,  folding 
soft  white  arms  about  it  caressingly. 

''Unpretentious,"  visitors  say  of  it — 
not  "low  and  lazy,  nor  broad  and  hazy, 
nor  high  and  crazy" — ^just  a  good  useful 
Little  Church,  well  suited  to  the  lonely 
girl  and  her  life  in  the  strange,  unsocial 
city — and  from  the  day  she  happened  in 
and  hid  herself  in  a  dark  corner,  she  never 
deserted  it. 

Her  boarding-house  was  not  far  away, 
and  the  girl  came  slowly  out  at  the  end  of 
matins,  with  the  last  of  the  congregation, 
and  stood  a  moment  in  the  porch,  hesi- 
tating about  returning  to  her  little  cold 
hall-room.  The  sunlight  on  the  snow 
nearly  blinded  her,  and  she  retreated  into 
the  church.  She  had  half-promised  one 
of  the  curates  to  take  a  class  in  Sunday- 
school,  and  she  looked  for  him  now  to 
talk  with  him  about  it.  She  felt  that  no 
meritorious  sense  of  duty  impelled  her, 
but  her  Sundays  were  long  and  sadly  tedi- 
ous (since  her  mother  had  gone  back  to  a 
relative  in  Virginia  and  left  her  alone),  and 
she  must  distract  herself  in  some  way. 
She  was  always  fond  of  boys — boys  were 
so  unsentimental — and  so  undemanding 
— she  would  take  a  class — they  would 
amuse  her. 

As  she  stood  pensively,  half-leaning 
against  the  doorway,  she  noticed  people 


beginning  to  gather  at  the  font — a  baby 
was  to  be  christened.  Carriages  were 
ploughing  through  the  mountains  of  snow 
and  blocking  the  street.  The  busy  curate 
came  up  and  took  her  hand  kindly: 

"Quite  a  pathetic  christening,"  he  said; 
"the  father  was  killed  in  Cuba,  Captain 
Burton — a  brave  young  officer.  Poor 
fellow!  He  felt  the  call  of  his  country! 
The  child  will  get  a  good  start  on  such  a 
glorious  winter's  day.  Can  you  wait  un- 
til after  the  service,  please?  " — and  he  was 
off,  without  an  answer. 

Was  she  never  to  get  away  from  that 
Burton  wedding?  What  a  whirligig  time 
was!  She  half-closed  her  eyes  and  saw 
the  wedding  procession  marching  up  the 
aisle  of  St.  Paul's.  Here  again  were 
"Uncle  Jack  and  Uncle  Tom"— "Aunt 
Harriet "  in  waving  plumes — "  Georgiana" 
in  black  and  white — ' '  Lizzie, "  and  "  Little 
Mary" — and  the  handsome  best  man — 
"Cousin  Fred."  She  had  only  to  open 
her  eyes  to  see  them  once  more,  with  a 
host  of  their  friends,  smiling  and  kindly. 

She  saw  a  pale,  yet  smiling,  mother's 
face,  in  pathetic  widow's  veil — a  mother 
proudly  gazing  upon  a  bundle  of  white 
lace  and  down,  in  the  arms  of  his  god- 
mother. The  proud  eyes  seemed  to  say: 
"His  son,  sir,  his,  who  died  for  his  country 
so  gloriously." 

The  girl  sank  down  in  a  pew  and  fell 
upon  her  knees,  crying  to  herself:  "These 
people  seem  like  my  own  people — and  yet 
I  am  barred  from  them — hid  from  them! " 

The  service  ended,  she  heard  them  com- 
ing past  her  pew — the  rustling  silks,  the 
half-subdued  voices — the  cry  of  the  child 
— and  the  soothing,  caressing  responses  of 
women,  and  she  could  feel  them  cuddling 
the  little  thing  up  to  their  necks  and  cry- 
ing over  him,  and  Grandma  Burton  talking 
excitedly  to  the  rector  about  "my  grand- 
son, sir,  my  brave  boy — I'm  sure — I  know 
— he's  with  us  here!"  And  the  girl  felt 
lonelier  than  ever  before.  Her  people! 
And  they  knew  her  not !  And  they  would 
never  know  her!  Her  people,  whom  she 
had  dreamed  about  and  imagined,  until 
she  knew  them,  one  by  one,  like  old 
friends.  "Cousin  Fred,"  on  whose  arm 
she  had  laid  her  hand  at  the  wedding — 
they  knew  her  not — they  would  go  out  in 
the  world  again  and  leave  her  alone  for- 
ever! 
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It  isn't  as  if  we  had  just  met,  you  know." — Page  750. 
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The  curate's  deep  voice  broke  into  her 
tragic  feehng  of  despair: 

"Miss  Dunbar,  may  I  present  Mr. 
Carstone?"  The  busy  man,  with  this, 
hurried  away — he  was  always  in  a  hurry. 
She  sat  up  stiffly,  reddening,  and  hating 
herself  for  her  tears. 

The  tall,  straight,  good-looking  young 
fellow — not  in  khaki  now — the  one  she 
had  called  ''Cousin  Fred" — beamed  on 
her  from  the  pew's  end:  'T'm  awfully 
good  on  faces — used  to  them  in  the  army, 
you  know — I  don't  forget  them,"  said  he; 
''  it's  the  same  girl — at  last  I've  found  you ! " 

She  tried  to  smile:  "My  brother  used 
to  say  I  have  a  chameleon  face,  changing 
with  my  environment " 

"I'm  sure  I  had  the  honor  of  showing 
you  a  seat  at  my  sister's  wedding  in  St. 
Paul's — in  that  environment,  I  remember, 
it  was  a  very  charming  face." 

"I  was  present  at  St.  Paul's — and — at 
Trinity,  too — "  she  added  sadly. 

"I  saw  you — I  saw  you!  I  wondered 
about  you — I — I've  thought  a  lot  about 
you " 

She  bowed  and  rose  to  follow  the  curate, 
w^ho  was  just  then  returned,  into  the  Sun- 
day-school room. 

"Pray  wait  a  moment  and  tell  me — 
satisfy  my  curiosity — won't  you?"  he 
persisted. 

"I  must  go — I  have  said  I  would  take 
a  class." 

"If  you're  not  the  sister  you're  a  near 
relative  of  poor  dear  Harry  Dunbar — I 
see  a  striking  likeness." 

"You  knew  him?" 

"In  my  class  at  Princeton,"  he  replied 
eagerly — "the  brightest  man " 

"Don't,"  she  whispered;  "he  was  my 
brother." 

She  felt  her  gloved  hand  seized  as  in  a 
vice,  and  Carstone  turned  aside  to  hide 
his  face. 

"I  must  go,"  she  repeated  sadly. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  must — but,  look 
here.  Miss  Dunbar — I — I " 

"I  must  say  good  morning,  yet  not 
without — not  without  telling  you,  Mr. 
Carstone,  for  that  sweet  girl-mother,  that 
I  know  she  is  happy  now — and  I  am  glad 


— so  glad — I  have  seen  her  married,  and 
with  her  dead — and  now " 

"Oh,  my  sister  is  very,  very  happy! " 

"The  blessed  baby ! "  She  had  the  Ma- 
donna's eyes  as  she  said  it. 

He  started  forward,  but  she  added 
hastily: 

"Mr.  Carstone,  please  say  good-by — 
I'm  a  busy  woman — I  work  for  my  living 
— I  have  to  earn  my  bread.  But  for  the 
last  year — almost  a  year,  now — I  have 
kept  that  sweet  wedding — that  funeral 
of  a  soldier — hidden  away  in  my  heart. 
All  your  people  I  know — I  have  named 
them — yes,  I  feel  I  know  them  well." 

"Me.?" 

"Yes — you  are  'Cousin  Fred'" — she 
looked  down. 

"Harold — my  real  name — "  he  laughed 
a  hearty,  boyish  laugh. 

"I  prefer  to  go  now — never  to  speak 
with  you  again — to  keep  you  and  yours  as 
my  own — my  pictures" — she  blushed  and 
hesitated. 

"By  Jove!  You  can  keep  me  as  your 
own!"  he  laughed  joyously,  and  as  she 
walked,  chin  up,  in  a  stately  march  down 
the  aisle  he  hastened  toward  the  door 
after  his  party. 

Having  seen  his  sister  and  the  baby  safe 
at  home,  the  impetuous  fellow  was  back 
again  by  the  time  Sunday-school  was  over 
and  persuading  the  girl  that  he  must  not 
be  forbidden  to  accompany  her  to  her 
boarding-house  home,  and  that  she  must 
take  his  arm,  just  as  she  did  at  the  wed- 
ding, lest  she  slip  and  fall  in  the  snow. 

"And  my  sister  insists  that  you  let  me 
bring  you  around  to  dine  with  us — we  are 
to  have  a  sort  of  christening  dinner — and 
—and " 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes,  amused. 

"Oh,  hang  it!"  he  cried;  "I  guess 
Harry's  sister  and  Harry's  old  chum 
understand  each  other,  don't  we?  It 
isn't  as  if  we  had  just  met,  you  know — I 
have  known  you  a  year." 

She  felt  her  hand  tightly  pressed  against 
his  strong  arm. 

And  suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
not  in  the  Little  Church  at  all — but  in 
Paradise. 


ELMIRA   AND    FOUR-THIRTEEN 

By  Algernon  Tassin 


^^HERE  are  two  sides  to 
everything.  Even  to  lis- 
tening at  a  keyhole. 

Nevertheless,  Elmira 
found  herself  for  a  moment 
at  loss  for  words  when  the 
door  of  Number  413  flew  open  and  its  oc- 
cupant stood  before  her  as  glowering  and 
terrible  as  it  is  possible  for  a  vague  little 
man  with  banana- colored  hair  to  look. 
''Oh,  sir!"  she  stammered.     ''Oh,  sir! 


The  little  man's  arm  shot  out  with  sur- 
prising decision,  and  his  hand  seized  her 
with  surprising  force  and  pulled  her  into 
the  room. 

He  closed  the  door  and  faced  her,  blaz- 
ing with  wrath.  "What  were  you  doing 
there?'' 

"  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  make  up 
your  room,  sir,"  stammered  Elmira. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  generally  see?" 
he  shouted  in  a  high  treble.  "Why 
didn't  you  knock?" 

"I — I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you, 
sir.    If  you  hadn't  got  up  yet." 

"At  eleven  o'clock  !"  he  snorted  scorn- 
fully.   "That's  likely." 

But  Elmira  was  beginning  to  pluck  up 
spirit. 

"I've  been  knocking  since  nine,  sir." 
Her  keen  eyes  flickered  over  his  face. 
"When  did  you  get  up,  sir?" 

"I — that's  none  of  your  business  !" 

"No,  sir,"  retorted  Elmira  tartly. 
Nothing  was  further  from  her  purpose 
than  to  lose  her  temper.  Besides,  she  felt 
she  hadn't  any  right  to  lose  it  under  the 
circumstance.  But  she  felt  it  going.  "It 
is  my  business  to  make  up  the  room, 
though." 

"Well,  you  see  it's  made  up!"  he 
snapped. 

"So  I  see,  sir,"  Elmira  assented  coolly. 

She  gazed  at  him  in  an  inquiring  pause 
which  she  meant  to  make  as  uncomfort- 
able as  possible.  Long  years  as  a  hotel 
chambermaid  had  taught  her  this  was  the 
most  effective  weapon  in  her  sadly  lim- 
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ited  armory.  Her  application  of  it  both 
for  offence  and  defence,  and  for  extrac- 
tion, might  be  called  scientific. 

"I — I  got  up  early  and  as  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  go  out  for  some  time,  I  made  the 
bed  myself." 

Her  gaze  travelled  to  the  bed  and  back 
to  him  again.  "  And  where  did  you  learn, 
sir,  to  fold  over  the  end  of  the  sheet  in 
that  disgusting  way?" 

Somewhat  startled,  he  seemed  feebly  to 
grope  for  the  drift  of  her  remark.  "  What 
do  you  mean?" 

"Sure,  look  here,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
She  lifted  the  upper  end  of  the  top  sheet 
and  showed  him  that  it  had  been  turned 
over  diagonally  before  being  tucked  in. 
"You  see,  sir,  kitty-cornered." 

"It  must  have  got  caught  of  itself," 
muttered  the  man,  discomfited. 

"Hm!"  said  Elmira  pointedly.  "The 
rest  of  the  bed  you  make  very  well  indeed, 
sir."  Her  tone  was  within  obvious  dis- 
tance of  irony.  She  wanted  him  to  recog- 
nize it  in  order  to  feel  to  the  full  the  un- 
comfortableness  of  the  ensuing  pause. 
Then  her  eyes  travelled  significantly  to  the 
large  chair  by  the  window  and  back  again 
to  his  face.     "Ain't  you  been  out  yet?" 

"No,"  said  he  shortly. 

There  was  a  sharp  maternal  reproof  in 
her  voice.  "You  got  up  early  and  ain't 
had  any  breakfast  yet?" 

"Yes,  I — I  had  the  boy  bring  it  up." 

"What  did  you  have?" 

He  paused.  "I  had  coffee  and  toast 
and  some  ham  and  eggs." 

"Which  boy?" 

Her  manner  had  the  gathering  triumph 
of  a  cross-examiner  reducing  his  witness 
to  pulp. 

"  That's  none  of  your  business,"  said  he 
with  weak  bluster. 

"There  ain't  any  of  the  boys  been  up 
here  this  morning."  Elmira  intimated 
distinctly  that  the  episode  was  closed. 

The  man  made  an  ineffective  attempt 
to  show  that  he  didn't  care.  "Oh,  of 
course — if  you  know  all  about  it !" 
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Elmira  tossed  her  head  at  his  transpar-  kitty-cornered  that  sheet,  and  the  fold 
ent  tactics.  "Ain't  I  on  the  floor  all  the  hadn't  come  undone.  The  third  morn- 
time,  coming  and  going?  Besides,  if  you  ing,  which  is  now,  you  didn't  even  try  to 
want  to  know,  I've  been  here  several  mizzle  me.  You  forgot  all  about  it  until 
times  to  see  if  you  were  up."  I  came  in,  and  then  you  remembered  it 

The  man  darted  her  a  scared  look.  "To  and  lied  to  me.     Of  course  any  man's  got 

see  in  the  same  way,  I  suppose."     He  a  right  to  lie  when  he's  paying  the  bills, 

jerked  his  head  toward  the  door.  and  I  don't  mind  that.     What  I  do  mind 

"What  was  I  going  to  do  when  you  is  your  getting  more  reckless  every  day. 

didn't  answer  me  knocking?"  To-morrow    morning — "     She    stopped 

"What  did  you  see?"  significantly. 

"I   saw   you   always   sitting   in   that  "Well,"  said  he  fiercely,  "what  about 

chair."  to-morrow  morning?" 

"That's   nice!"    he    stammered   with  Elmira  paused  thoughtfully.    Her  pause 

futile  sarcasm.    But  his  relief  was  plainly  was  a  genuine  one   this   time,  and  not 

visible.    "They'd  like  to  know  that  at  the  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 

office."  him  uncomfortable.     The  case  presented 

"There  are  other  things  they'd  like  to  many  contradictory  features,  and  she  felt 

know  at  the  office,"  said  Elmira.  instinctively  that  it  would  repay  diplo- 

The  man  moved  his  head  from  side  to  macy. 

side  in  an  aimless  way,  as  if  he  w^ere  un-  "Well,"  she  began,  "I've  got  a  lot  to 

consciously  seeking  some  means  of  escape,  say  about  to-morrow  morning,  and  some 

But  in  a  moment  he  rallied  and  strode  of  it's  real  interesting.     I'll  tell  you  if  you 

toward  her  furiously.    "I've  had  enough  go  down-stairs  and  have  some  coffee  and 

of  your  spying!"  he  whipped  out  in  his  toast  and  ham  and  eggs." 

angry  treble.  "What  about  to-morrow  morning?" 

But  Elmira  stood  her  ground.     She  was  "  There  ain't  any  use  talking  to  a  hungry 

angular  and  competent,  and,  moreover,  man." 

she  was  some  inches  taller  than  he.  He  "Hungry?"  He  made  a  gesture  of  dis- 
may have  seen  that  if  he  laid  hands  upon  gust.  "I  couldn't  eat  anything." 
her  prepared,  he  might  not  eject  her  from  "Well,"  agreed  Elmira  soothingly,  "per- 
the  room  as  easily  as  he  had  hauled  her  haps  you  can't.  But  you  never  know 
unexpectedly  into  it.  Or  he  may  have  what  you  can't  eat  till  you've  smelled 
been  struck  by  something  in  her  face  as  it.  You  go  down  and  have  a  whiff  of 
she  eyed  him  steadily.  At  any  rate  he  some  steaming  hot  coffee,  and  some  red 
stopped.  ham  and  two  yellow-and- white  fried  eggs, 

"  What  was  it  made  you  do  it  ?"  he  said  with    ham- juice    streaking    over    them, 

timidly.  And  then  you  just  do  the  best  you  can." 

"The   three   days   you've   been   here,  "All  right,"  said  the  man.     Hispromp- 

you've  been  getting  more  reckless  every  titude  seemed  to  surprise  himself  as  much 

day.    The  first  night  you  never  undressed,  as  it  gratified  her.     His  short-lived  tru- 

Just  threw  yourself  down — and  there's  culence  had  departed,  and  instead  he  ex- 

where  your  shoes  dirtied  the  spread.     All  hibited  an  almost  eager  docility — as  if 

the  same  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning,  he  were  glad  to  be  taking  orders.     In  the 

you  turned  the  bedclothes  over  the  foot — ■  doorway  he  turned  with  humble  entreaty, 

like  a  nice,  home-keeping  man  that  had  "You  won't  touch  any  of  these  things 

learned  it  from  his  mother.     But  the  un-  while  I'm  gone?" 

der  sheet  was  as  smooth  as  when  I  put  it  "No,"  said  Elmira  reassuringly.     "I 

on.     You  can't  lay  on  those  disgustingly  won't." 

starched  sheets  without  their  showing  eve-  When  she  was  satisfied  that  he  had  got 

ry  pucker.     The  second  morning,  you  just  into  the  elevator,  she  went  to  the  bureau 

gave  the  clothes  a  yank  to  tumble  them  and  opened  the  drawers,  one  after  the 

up  every  which  way  and  make  it  look  as  if  other.     They  were  all  empty  but  the  bot- 

you  had  been  to  bed.     But  I  should  judge  tom  one,  and  that  was  locked.     Elmira 

that  you  haven't  even  laid  down.     Any-  removed   the   third   drawer    and   swept 

way,  you  hadn't  gone  to  bed,  because  I'd  her  hand  in  a  gingerly  way  through  the 
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fourth  one.  When  she  touched  what  she  had  not  only  challenged  her  best  intellec- 
expected,  she  withdrew  it  with  a  start.  tual  endeavors,  but  had  faintly  called 
"Ain't  he  the  simpl"  she  said  aloud,  from  afar  to  her  romantic  nature  locked 
But  she  said  it  with  a  great  deal  of  puz-  up  in  its  steely  chamber.  She  felt,  re- 
zled  gentleness.  The  picture  of  the  vague  luctantly,  a  personal  yielding  to  any  one 
wistful  face  bending  over  the  revolver  and  so  vague  and  helpless.  He  appealed  to 
examining  it  with  a  sort  of  unthinking  in-  her  maternal  instinct,  and  made  her  want 
tentness,  as  she  had  seen  it  framed  in  the  to  do  something  for  him — in  spite  of 
keyhole,  was  very  fresh  in  her  mind.  experience.  And  curiosity  dictated  like- 
She  put  back  the  third  drawer,  and,  wise.  If  she  drove  him  to  another  hotel 
stepping  carefully,  went  to  the  chair  by  she  w^ould  never,  except  for  such  common- 
the  window.  How  should  she  manage?  place  outlines  as  might  appear  in  a  news- 
Should  she  report  at  the  office  that  Four-  paper  item,  know  his  history.  About  this 
Thirteen  was  acting  queer,  and  she  had  she  had  a  consuming  desire.  It  had  been 
seen  him  handling  a  revolver?  At  the  burning  more  steadily  each  hour  of  his 
most  they  would  only  make  him  leave  the  stay.  Never,  in  a  life  notable  for  its  con- 
hotel.  He  would  pack  up  all  these  things  stant  output  of  intellectual  curiosity,  had 
he  had  bought  since  he  came — he  didn't  Elmirasurveyed  with  less  detachment  any 
seem  to  have  brought  anything  with  him  figure  in  the  endless  procession  of  guests 
— and  go  somewhere  else,  and  when  the  she  had  marked  come  and  go  with  an  in- 
time  came,  accompHsh  his  purpose  just  quiring  eye. 

the  same.  Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  first  day 
Many  years  of  service  at  the  hotel  had  he  had  gone  forth  and  returned  with  a 
converted  Elmira  into  an  impersonal  package.  She  had  seen  him  carrying 
though  acute  observer  of  the  passing  them  through  the  hall.  Some  of  them 
show.  People  came  and  went  making  no  were  boxed,  and  some  were  bumpy,  and 
individual  appeal  whatever.  If  she  had  some  were  so  large  or  inconvenient  you 
seemed  to  any  of  them  sympathetic,  it  would  have  thought  they  would  be  de- 
was  merely  part  of  the  business  of  acquir-  livered.  At  first  she  had  thought  nothing 
ing  a  tip.  She  performed  it  as  automatic-  of  this.  But  when  she  had  found  the  next 
ally  as  she  did  the  rest  of  her  routine,  morning  that  all  the  packages  had  been 
Long  ago,  when  she  was  younger,  Elmira  undone,  the  papers  neatly  folded,  each 
had  found  it  necessary  to  steel  a  romantic  with  its  careful  circlet  of  string,  and  the 
nature  against  casual  encroachments,  boxes  piled  one  upon  the  other  in  a  neat 
Sympathy  paid  no  more  than  disguised  pile;  that  they  had  all  contained  toys, 
indifference,  sometimes  less;  and  it  came  and  that  these  toys  had  all  been  put  to- 
to  nothing  but  regret  in  the  end.  If  she  gether  and  set  up  as  if  for  demonstration 
had  locked  her  heart,  however,  she  had  to  a  child,  and  ranged  in  orderly  fashion 
only  opened  more  widely  the  windows  of  about  the  floor — Elmira  had  scented  an 
an  inquiring  mind.  She  marked  every  occasion.  When  she  had  made  her  dis- 
coming  and  going  in  the  endless  proces-  covery  about  the  bed  she  was  sure  of  it. 
sion  of  guests  with  a  mathematical  and  A  man  who  buys  toys  by  the  armful  and 
speculative  eye.  To  build  up  generaliza-  who  sits  up  worrying,  presented  a  piquant 
tions  out  of  trifles  had  become  the  passion  and  unusual  combination, 
of  her  practiced  mind.  When  the  trifles  On  the  second  morning  she  had  pounced 
were  lacking,  she  had  learned  how  to  ex-  upon  the  proof  of  another  sleepless  night, 
tract  them  by  minute  and  delicate  devices,  and  speculated  upon  another  mushroom 
Listening  at  keyholes  was  crude  as  well  as  growth  of  papers  and  boxes.  The  toys 
illegitimate  and  awkward,  and  she  had  they  had  contained  were  set  out  with  the 
condescended  to  it  this  time  only  because  others  upon  the  floor.  In  a  circle  around 
she  deemed  it  her  professional  duty.  It  the  chair  at  the  window  was  laid  out  a 
was  not  only  humiliating  but  disparaging  railroad,  and  on  it  was  a  mechanical  loco- 
to  have  anything  unpleasant  happening  motive  with  a  train  of  cars.  Through  the 
unexpectedly  in  one  of  your  rooms.  It  keyhole  she  had  seen  him  in  the  chair 
gave  a  girl  a  bad  name  at  the  office,  stooping  from  one  side  to  the  other  to 
Furthermore,  this  present  Four-Thirteen  watch  the  train  go  round  and  round.     It 
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was  on  the  third  morning  that  she  had 
seen  the  revolver.  By  this  time,  she  be- 
held it  without  surprise.  Frustration  it- 
self was  in  the  stooping  figure  and  the 
vague,  wistful  face  following  from  side  to 
side,  with  an  unchanging  absent  intent- 
ness,  the  train  spin  round  the  chair. 

Elmira  was  no  nearer  determining  how 
she  should  act  when  she  lifted  up  her 
skirts  and  stepped  cautiously  over  the 
track,  and  then  over  the  fort  beyond. 
But  she  had  decided  to  keep  matters  in 
her  own  hands  until  the  very  last  moment. 
It  did  not  seem  likely  that  anything  could 
happen  until  he  had  got  rid  of  the  toys. 
Otherwise,  what  would  be  the  use  of  all  of 
them  ?  In  the  meanwhile  she  would  find 
out  everything  she  could. 

She  walked  into  the  bathroom.  Since 
last  she  saw  it  the  tub  had  been  converted 
into  a  fish-pond,  and  on  it  were  floating 
a  steamboat  and  a  sailboat.  She  was 
gazing  upon  them  with  mixed  feelings  of 
childlike  interest  and  mature  speculation 
when  Four-Thirteen  returned.  He  came 
into  the  bathroom  with  noiseless,  nervous 
quickness  and  stood  beside  her. 

''How  was  the  ham  and  eggs?"  asked 
Elmira.  "Did  you  find  you  could  take 
a  bit?" 

"Yes.  You  didn't  touch  any  of  these 
things,  did  you?" 

"  No,"  answered  she.  "  Ain't  they  fine? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  steamboat 
can  go?" 

His  face  trembled  at  once  into  a  radiant 
smile.  "Of  course  it  can.  Suppose  I'd 
buy  any  steamboat  that  was  a  fake?" 

"Let's  see  it  go." 

He  lifted  it  from  the  water  and  wound 
it  up  proudly.  "You  just  watch,"  said 
he  as  he  put  it  back. 

The  steamboat  began  to  move.  It 
churned  the  water  and  made  little  rip- 
ples on  the  surface.  In  the  ripples  the 
sailboat  rocked.  "Oh!"  cried  Elmira. 
"Ain't  it  wonderful  what  they  get  up  now- 
adays?    I  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

She  knelt  by  the  tub  and  blew  upon 
the  sail  of  the  boat.  But  it  only  wabbled 
and  dipped  dangerously.  The  steamboat, 
having  butted  into  the  side  of  the  tub, 
sheered  off  diagonally.  The  helpless  craft 
lay  directly  in  its  track. 

"Look  out!"  he  called.  "She'll  run 
you  down.     Look  out  there!" 


Elmira  stretched  a  frantic  finger  and 
shoved  her  boat  out  of  the  way  just  in 
time. 

"  No  fair,"  said  the  man.  "  Against  all 
rules  of  navigation.  A  boat  should  only 
run  under  her  own  equipment." 

"But  you'd  have  run  her  down!"  ex- 
claimed she  indignantly.  "And  if  you 
blow  on  her  she  wabbles." 

"That's  because  you  don't  know  how 
to  blow.     Watch  me." 

He  blew  with  no  better  results.  The 
steamboat  had  by  this  time  butted  its 
nose  on  the  other  bank,  and  was  ploughing 
a  second  diagonal  passage  triumphantly 
past  the  balky  sailer.  The  man  looked  at 
the  latter  pathetically. 

"I'm  glad  we  found  out  about  it  in 
time.  That  present  would  never  have 
been  a  success." 

"Nonsense.  It's  for  the  park  in  the 
summer-time.  I've  seen  the  kids  sail  them 
there.  You've  got  to  fill  the  sail  all  over 
like  a  breeze.  What  we  need  is  a  fan. 
Haven't  you  got  a  fan  among  all  those 
things?" 

He  shook  his  head  regretfully.  "  I  nev- 
er thought  of  a  fan.  Of  course,  that's  what 
he  would  have  needed  in  the  winter- time." 

"  Oh,  well,  cheer  up  ! "  said  Elmira.  "  A 
piece  of  stiff  wrapping-paper  will  do  just  as 
well,  and  I'm  sure  you've  plenty  of  that. 
Get  me  a  piece  and  I'll  show  you." 

He  went  with  alacrity.  But  his  return 
was  slower.  "You  won't  crumple  it, 
will  you?" 

"No,  I'll  be  careful."  She  folded  it 
and  fanned  in  short  gentle  sweeps.  The 
boat  sailed  proudly.  It  had  no  difficulty 
in  passing  the  laboring  steamer. 

"Hurrah  !"  cried  the  man.  Slow  tears 
were  splashing  from  his  cheeks  into  the 
water.  "  Now  I'll  wind  her  up  again  and 
we'll  race." 

Elmira's  heart,  locked  up  in  its  safety- 
deposit  box,  had  begun  to  glow.  "So 
you  see,"  she  remarked  casually,  "some- 
times things  that  look  like  failures  ain't. 
You've  got  to  get  at  them  the  right  way, 
that's  all." 

She  wafted  the  favoring  gale  until  the 
steamboat  ran  down.  It  was  allowable 
for  each  to  steer  a  boat  when  it  bumped 
against  the  side  of  the  bathtub,  and  give 
it  a  clean  getaway  on  another  vertical  voy- 
age. 
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"I  can  beat  your  old  steamboat  any 
time,"  she  said  when  they  had  finished. 

"Do  you  want  to  see  how  the  train 
runs?"  ventured  the  man  timidly. 

''I'll  bet,"  said  Elmira,  "that  a  man 
who  turns  the  covers  down  in  the  morn- 
ing and  piles  up  his  wrapping-paper  and 
strings  and  boxes  would  be  apt  to  have 
the  top  button  of  his  coat  that's  off,  in  his 
vest  pocket." 

The  man  looked  down  at  his  coat. 
Mechanically  he  inserted  his  finger  and 
thumb  into  his  vest  pockets.  Out  of  one 
he  pulled  a  key  and  put  it  back  again. 
Out  of  the  other  he  produced  a  button  and 
looked  at  it  in  surprise.  He  matched  it 
solemnly  with  the  one  upon  his  coat. 
"Why,  so  I  have,"  said  he.  "I  don't  re- 
member anything  about  it." 

Elmira  laughed.  "That's  what  comes 
of  being  brought  up  orderly.  It  works  by 
itself  after  it  gets  started.  I'll  sew  it  on 
for  you." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lapel  of  his 
coat. 

He  edged  away.  "No,  no!"  said  he 
sharply.  His  eyes  narrowed  with  pain. 
"Please  don't  do  that." 

"Show  me  how  to  run  that  train,"  said 
she  briskly.  "  Take  off  your  coat  and  I'll 
sew  the  button  on  for  you  while  you're 
doing  it." 

"No.  I  don't  want  you  sewing  any- 
thing for  me.  This  coat  will  last  me  as  it 
is." 

But  in  a  moment  his  eyes  wandered 
hankeringly  to  the  track. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Elmira, 
"that  those  cars  will  stay  on  a  curved 
track  like  that?" 

"I  thought  they  wouldn't  either,  but 
they  will,"  he  cried  eagerly.     "See  1" 

He  wound  up  the  locomotive  and  stood 
back  regarding  her  in  triumph  as  it  rattled 
round  the  track. 

"Well,  well!"  said  she  heartily,  "ain't 
it  wonderful  what  they  get  up  nowadays  ? 
That's  better  than  the  steamboat.  Give 
me  your  coat." 

His  gaze  had  gone  back  to  the  train 
again  with  tender  admiration.  He  took 
off  his  coat  mechanically. 

"Your  vest,  too.  Might  as  well  patch 
up  that  moth-hole  while  I'm  about  it. 
My,  my  !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
sassy  as  that  engine?" 


She  left  the  room  and  returned  hastily 
with  needle  and  thread.  He  had  resumed 
his  stooping  position  in  the  chair,  intently 
following  the  train  round  and  round.  So 
intent  was  he  that  Elmira  paused  softly 
at  the  bureau,  and  locked  the  second 
drawer  from  the  bottom  and  put  the  key 
in  her  pocket.  Then  she  sat  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sew  on  the  button. 

When  the  train  ran  down  he  looked  up 
with  a  start,  seeming  to  remember  that 
somebody  else  was  in  the  room.  His 
mild  eyes  rested  upon  Elmira  sewing. 
They  dwelt  upon  her  with  fond  and  sad 
reminiscence. 

She  looked  up  at  the  same  moment. 
Whereupon,  although  she  had  just  fin- 
ished with  the  button,  she  snipped  it  off 
from  the  under  side  and  began  again,  smil- 
ing at  him  affably. 

"It's  a  shame  that  a  real  neat  man  like 
you  should  ever  go  round  with  a  button 
off.  Nobody  gives  you  credit  for  having 
it  in  your  pocket." 

The  man  started  and  sighed.  Then 
he  switched  his  mind  back  from  the  past 
to  the  present.  "What  about  to-morrow 
morning  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  timid  swagger 
of  audacity. 

"To-morrow  morning?"  returned  El- 
mira thoughtfully.  "It's  Wednesday, 
isn't  it?" 

His  gaze  became  colored  with  reproach. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  for 
another  revelation.  He  hunched  back  in 
his  chair.  "Yes,"  he  said  dully,  "the 
twelfth." 

"It  was  funny  to  say  it  was  just 
Wednesday,  wasn't  it?  When  I  said  I 
had  something  to  tell  you  about  it." 

" Funny? "  he  repeated  in  the  same  flat 
voice. 

"It  struck  me  funny  just  then,"  ex- 
plained Elmira  lamely.  "To  be  acting 
as  if  I  was  telling  you  something.  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  laid  out  as  much  as 
fifty  dollars  on  these  things." 

"Eighty-nine,"  corrected  the  man  vig- 
orously. "That's  a  bang-up  birthday, 
ain't  it?  And  I've  got  eleven  more  dol- 
lars to  spend." 

"When  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

"Do  it?"  he  said  with  a  quick,  fright- 
ened air.    "Do  what?" 

"Spend  it,"  said  Ehnira,  as  if  she  had 
not  noticed  the  implication. 
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"Oh,  this  afternoon,  I  guess!  It's  ex- 
citing to  wait  until  just  the  last  moment 
and  feel  you'll  never  get  done  in  time." 

Elmira  took  up  the  new  clew  eagerly. 
''  I  wonder  then  you  didn't  wait.  Instead 
of  spending  most  of  your  money  before- 
hand." 

"But  you  don't  dare  put  it  off  so  long. 
Because  it  isn't  every  time  you  find  what 
you  want.  And  that's  exciting,  too. 
Wondering  if  you  will,  or  if  everything's 
going  to  be  spoiled  this  time." 

"What  is  it  you  want?" 

"You  want  the  fathers  and  mothers 
together  if  you  can  get  them.  Sometimes 
with  the  kids  and  sometimes  without 
them.  When  they  haven't  brought  'em 
along  they  talk  to  each  other  and  say, 
*  Don't  you  think  Bill  would  like  this  ? '  or 
'That's  just  the  kind  Tom  told  God  about 
when  he  said  his  prayers  the  other  night, 
don't  you  remember?'  But,  of  course, 
principally  you  want  the  kids,  too.  You 
can't  always  have  your  rathers  in  this 
world,  and  as  a  general  rule  you  can't  get 
the  fathers  and  kids  at  the  same  time. 
The  fathers  are  at  work.  And  if  they 
come,  then  the  mother  is  almost  sure  not 
to  have  brought  the  kid." 

"Well,  what  if  she  hasn't?"  said  El- 


mira. 


Then  they  can't  lend  him  to  you,  of 
course.    And  that's  the  main  thing." 

"Lend  him?" 

"Yes.  To  pick  out  things  for  you  to 
buy.  That's  the  only  way  you  can  be 
sure  to  get  just  what  he'd  want." 

"How  old  is  he?"  said  Elmira  softly. 

"Seven." 

Her  eyes  kindled  approvingly.  "You 
don't  mean  to  say  that  all  these  things 
were  picked  out  by  seven-year-old  kids 
that  you  borrowed!" 

The  man  nodded  eagerly.  "I  guess 
every  kind  of  boy  there  is  has  had  a  finger 
in  this  pie."    . 

"How'd  you  tell  they  were  seven  years 
old?"  asked  Elmira  breathlessly. 

"Oh,  I  asked  'em.  Then,  you  can  tell 
pretty  well  when  you've  been  watching 
them  come  along  year  after  year.  Say, 
you  wouldn't  guess  how  different  they 
were  last  year.  The  things  they  wanted,  I 
mean.  And  I  suppose  they  won't  want 
many  of  these  things  here  when  they're 
eight."    He  sighed.     "But  then  I  don't 


have  to  bother  about  that.  Still,  I  always 
hoped  he'd  get  big  enough  to  take  into  a 
regular  sporting-goods  place.  Toys  are 
all  right,  but  I  always  hoped  he'd  get  old 
enough  to  want  a  Spalding  Junior  Pro- 
fessional horse-hide  ball  and  a  number 
50B  bat  and  a  catcher's  mitt.  It  would 
have  been  fun  to  see  him  handle  those." 

Elmira  pretended  to  sew  in  silence  for 
some  time.  She  had  given  up  snipping 
off  the  button  and  was  only  poking  the 
needle  in  and  out  of  the  cloth.  She  felt 
foolish  and  mean  sticking  it  in  and  pull- 
ing it  back  through  the  same  hole. 

"When  are  you  going  to  give  him  the 
things?"  she  said  at  last. 

"We  generally,"  said  the  man  very 
slowly  and  fondly,  "  used  to  arrange  them 
about  the  bed  the  night  before.  That's 
the  way  we  used  to  have  them  ourselves — 
his  mother  and  I.  Just  woke  up  in  the 
morning  and  found  them  there." 

"His  mother?"  Elmira  jabbed  the 
needle  viciously  into  the  coat.  She  was 
really  jabbing  her  own  duplicity,  for  she 
knew  perfectly  well  what  his  tone  con- 
veyed. "I  should  think  she  would  have 
wanted  to  help  you  with  these." 

"I  expect  she  would,"  he  said  simply. 
"  She  died  last  spring." 

Elmira  fumbled  silently  with  the  coat. 

"That's  why  I  didn't  feel  like  having 
you  do  any  sewing  for  me.  But  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  offer.  Have  you  fin- 
ished?" 

Elmira  gulped.  She  reached  across  the 
wooden  fort  and  handed  him  the  coat  and 
vest.  He  put  them  on  mechanically.  She 
was  trying  to  size  it  up.  Even  if  his  wife 
was  dead,  why  should  a  neat,  home-loving 
man,  buying  presents  for  his  little  boy,  be 
fingering  a  revolver? 

"Well,  when  are  you  going  to  take  him 
these  ?  "  she  hazarded  again.  "  I  suppose, 
being  all  by  yourself,  you  ain't  trying  to 
bring  him  up  at  home?" 

"  He  ?  "  said  the  man  vacantly.  "  Who  ?" 

"The  boy." 

"Oh  !"  The  man  puckered  his  mouth 
with  pathetic  drollery.  "That's  just 
make-believe.    There  ain't  any  boy." 

"You  mean  to  say?"  cried  Elmira. 

"We  thought  years  ago — his  mother 
and  I — there  was  going  to  be  one.  But 
there  never  was.  By  and  by  we  pretended 
to  get  him  presents  just  as  if  there  had 
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been.  It  was  his  mother  thought  of  that. 
But  we  didn't  Hke  to  give  him  a  birthday 
at  first — that  seemed  too  painful.  So  we 
gave  him  Christmas  presents.  It  sort  of 
came  easier  when  everybody  else  was  do- 
ing it.  We  gave  him  one-year-old  presents 
and  two-year-old  presents.  Then,  by  that 
time  we  thought  we  wouldn't  mind  if  we 
made  it  a  birthday.  Keeping  just  his 
birthday  made  him  seem  so  much  realer 
than  keeping  everybody's  Christmas.  And 
that  year,  she  hit  on  the  idea  of  borrow- 
ing a  kid  from  some  people  standing  next 
to  us.  She  was  always  such  a  woman  for 
ideas.  We'd  been  edging  up  close  as 
possible  listening  to  the  way  they  talked. 
And  she  said — you'd  have  died  to  hear 
her — she  said:  'Excuse  me,  isn't  that 
beautiful  little  boy  of  yours  three  years 
old?  Yes,  I  thought  so.  So  is  ours. 
Would  you  mind  lending  him  to  us?  So 
that  we  can  choose  what  he  likes  best  and 
then  we'll  be  sure.'  And  the  two  women 
laughed  and  the  boy's  mother  told  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  came  right  to  my  wife. 
Children  always  would  come  to  her,  ex- 
cept the  child  that  never  came,  you  know. 
And  we  took  turns  holding  him  up  while 
he  picked  out  his  presents.  He  wanted 
striped  rubber  dolls  and  things  on  sticks 
and  fuzzy  white  poodles.  He  was  a  nice 
kid  with  a  funny  little  way  of  sucking  a 
hole  in  his  left  cheek.  I  guess  next  year 
he'll  be  wanting  a  real  Spalding  50B  bat 
and  a  cork-centre  ball  and  a  catcher's 
mitt." 

Elmira  stepped  over  the  fort  and  began 
to  inspect  the  locomotive  as  if  she  were 
looking  for  dust.  Finally  she  said:  ''Did 
you  give  the  kid  the  things  he  picked  out  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  no !"  cried  the  man,  surprised  at 
her  question.  "Oh,  no!  Don't  you  see 
that  his  father  and  mother  would  have 
guessed  that  we  were  making  believe  ?  Or 
they  might  have  asked  us  about  it.  That 
would  have  been  too  painful.  Besides, 
even  if  it  was  make-believe,  it  was  really 
ourselves  we  were  giving  the  things  to, 
you  know." 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  she. 

"All  at  the  house." 

"What!  All  those  six  years  of  play- 
things no  kid  ever  played  with?" 

He  inclined  his  head  very  slowly,  as  if 
he  were  spanning  the  years  in  one  long 
reminiscence. 


"  And  all  as  fine  as  these  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"Oh,  no !  it's  the  going  ones  that  cost 
and  young  children  don't  take  to  those 
particularly.  Then,  his  mother  and  I 
never  had  so  much  money  as  I  had  this 
time." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Elmira  impul- 
sively. 

"  I  took  it  out  of  the  savings-bank.  The 
whole  one  hundred  dollars.  I — I  don't 
suppose  that  I  shall  ever  really  need  it 
now.  That  is,  what  money  I  shall  need 
I've  made  arrangements  for." 

Her  eyes  went  involuntarily  to  the 
bureau-drawer,  and  her  fingers  closed 
on  the  key  in  her  pocket.  But  the  man 
was  not  looking.  He  was  busy  with  his 
thoughts. 

"We'd  been  saving  it  up,  his  mother 
and  I,  because  we  knew  presents  would  be 
getting  more  expensive  as  time  went  on. 
Do  you  know,  I've  thought  lately  per- 
haps I  was  mighty  selfish?  Sometimes 
I've  thought  she'd  rather  we  pretended  it 
was  a  girl.  But  having  begun  a  boy  we 
never  thought  of  changing  it.  That  is,  his 
mother  never  spoke  about  it,  and  she  was 
the  one  that  had  the  ideas." 

Elmira  was  still  on  her  knees  by  the 
track.  "What's  going  to  become  of  the 
things — afterward  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  answered 
wearily.  "And  I  don't  care.  I've  had 
all  the  good  out  of  them  I  can  get.  There 
isn't  anybody  that  belongs  to  me  for  them 
to  go  to." 

Elmira  slowly  took  in  the  array  of  spick- 
and-span  toys.  Her  mind's  eye  travelled 
to  the  distant  empty  house.  Somewhere 
out  of  its  recesses  a  magnificent  and 
lonely  assemblage,  undimmed  by  time  and 
unbroken  by  handling,  flashed  like  a  vi- 
sion upon  her. 

"Eighty-nine  dollars'  worth  here  and 
all  the  rest  at  home?"  she  cried  incoher- 
ently. "  And  none  of  them  ever  used.  It 
ain't — it  ain't  decent." 

"What  ain't?" 

"Not  to  use  them !  And  use  them  up. 
They  were  made  to  be  used  and  used  up. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  seven-year-old 
kid  having  toys  that  he  had  when  he  was 
one  and  two  and  three  and  four  and 
five  and  six?  No;  he'd  played  with  them 
and  banged  them  and  broken  them  and 
mended  them  again  until  there  just  nat- 
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urally  wasn't  any  more  of  them."  El- 
mira's  eyes  flickered  energetically  over 
his  face  and  her  voice  was  headlong  with 
emotion.  She  had  not  seen  her  vision  in 
vain.  She  packed  it  all  into  one  glowing 
conclusion.  "  Toys  that  ain't  been  played 
into  bits  haven't  ever  been  anything  at 
all.    They  haven't  lived! ^^ 

But  the  man  was  apathetic,  for  all  his 
surprise  at  her  unlooked-for  excitement. 
*'  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  then  we  bought 
them  for  a  child  that  hadn't  lived." 

''  And  you  don't  care  where  they  go  to  ? 
Or  where  anything  goes  to  ?  "  cried  Elmira 
despairingly. 

''Nor  where  I  go  to,"  said  the  man  fin- 
ishing out  her  thought. 

Elmira  put  in  a  few  moments  of  hard 
thinking.  "What's  the  use,"  she  said  at 
last,  ''of  being  so  neat  about  the  paper 
and  boxes  and  strings  if  you  don't  expect 
to  do  them  up  again?" 

"There  isn't  any  use.  It's  just  like  life 
itself.  You  take  all  sorts  of  trouble  be- 
cause it's  your  nature  to  or  you  think  you 
ought  to,  and  then  it  amounts  to  nothing 
after  all." 

"Well,"  said  Elmira,  "do  you  know 
what  this  will  amount  to  ?  Two  men  will 
come  here  and  sling  all  these  things  to- 
gether slap-dash,  and  everything  will  get 
lost  and  broken  and  mixed  up  in  a  dis- 
gusting way.  I  should  think  you'd  hate 
to  think  of  that.     A  neat  man  like  you." 

He  frowned  thoughtfully.  "Why,  I 
do,"  he  owned. 

"And  then,"  she  went  on  more  ener- 
getically, "after  everything's  been  spoiled 
and  they've  been  lying  round  for  weeks, 
they'll  be  dumped  into  some  asylum.  And 
nothing  will  go  to  the  right  kids.  And 
like  as  not,  there'll  only  be  enough  left  of 
them  to  aggravate  any  kid  as  gets  'em. 
This  track  will  be  one  place  and  those  cars 
another,  and  Lord  knows  if  there'll  be 
any  insides  to  the  engine.  I  should  think 
you'd  hate  to  think  of  that.  Picking 
them  out  so  careful  and  liking  to  play  with 
them  the  way  you  do." 

"Yes,  I  should,"  agreed  the  man.  But 
he  shook  his  head  wearily.  "Still,  that's 
all  they  ever  were,  anyway.  An  aggrava- 
tion." 

Elmira  ignored  her  momentary  set- 
back. "I'll  tell  you  what  ain't  decent 
about  it.     It's  keeping  things  from  being 


what  they  were  meant  to  be  and  doing 
what  they  were  meant  to  do.  That  ain't 
the  act  of  a  clean,  neat  man  who  wants 
everything  in  its  right  place.  You  would 
see  it  fast  enough  if  I  was  to  take  that 
steamboat  out  of  the  tub  and  wind  it 
up  and  try  to  run  it  over  the  carpet. 
Wouldn't  you?" 

The  man  looked  down  at  the  carpet  as 
if  trying  to  construct  the  picture.  He  had 
begun  to  be  interested.  "I  suppose  any- 
body would  know  that  wasn't  the  right 
way." 

Elmira  plucked  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  in  her  eagerness.  "If  they  didn't 
you'd  want  to  show  them  the  right  way," 
she  cried  triumphantly.  "And  wouldn't 
you  like  to  show  real  kids?" 

She  stopped  electrified  at  the  unex- 
pected goal  she  had  reached.  "Why, 
why!"  she  gasped. 

He  had  vaguely  caught  her  exaltation. 
"What  is  it?"  he  cried  tremulously. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  exploded. 
"Here,  in  town?" 

He  jumped,  both  at  her  energy  and  at 
her  irrelevance.     "Yes." 

"Well,"  she  went  on  rapidly,  "what  do 
you  think  of  this?  Here's  the  proposi- 
tion. You  say  you've  got  eleven  dollars 
left  to  spend  to-night.  Well,  we'll  have  a 
party  with  it,  ice-cream,  cake,  candy, 
candles — and  kids!^^ 

"A  party?"  he  echoed,  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  at  your  house.  You  pack  up  all 
these  things  and  take  them  home  and  get 
out  all  the  toys  and  buy  the  eats,  and  I'll 
furnish  the  kids.  I've  got  two  myself  to 
begin  with.  They're  my  sister's  and  she's 
dead,  and  I  put  them  out  at  a  day  nursery 
while  I'm  here.  They're  one  and  two 
years  old.  Then  will  come  the  kid  that 
gets  the  striped  balls  and  the  things  on 
sticks  and  the  fuzzy  poodles.  I  know 
where  I  can  borrow  him.  And  I'll  under- 
take to  find  the  rest — a  four-year-old,  a 
five-year-old,  a  six-year-old,  and  this  kid 
here."  Elmira  wanted  room.  She  stepped 
over  the  fort  excitedly  and  into  the  free 
passageway  by  the  door  where  she  could 
move  back  and  forth  without  regard  to 
her  footing.  In  this  narrow  space  she 
vibrated  Hke  a  pendulum.  "  Say,  here's  a 
better  proposition.  It'll  take  you  all  day 
showing  them  how  to  use  the  things,  and 
judging  from  the  sailboat   I'll  have  to 
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chip  in  some  myself.  I'll  cut  it  to-mor- 
row and  take  a  holiday.  Instead  of  an 
evening  party,  we'll  borrow  them  for  all 
day  long.  So  you'd  better  get  a  turkey 
and  we'll  have  dinner.  I'll  do  the  cook- 
ing. Thafs  what's  going  to  happen  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  man  was  moving  his  head  to  and 
fro,  following  her  quick  motion  with  a 
startled  and  fluttering  gaze.  He  seemed 
hypnotized. 

"But — but — "  he  protested,  point- 
lessly. 

''Oh,  come  on,  Four-Thirteen!  What 
do  you  say?" 

"I — I  said  I'd  never  go  into  that  empty 
house  again,"  he  stammered  feebly,  but 
he  said  it  as  one  putting  forth  an  objec- 
tion which  he  hopes  will  be  immediately 
demolished. 

She  did  not  disappoint  him.  "It's  go- 
ing to  take  you  quite  some  while  to  pack 
up  these  things.  Finding  the  right  boxes 
and  papers  and  strings — a  neat  man  like 
you.  And  then  you've  got  to  take  a  nap, 
for  there'll  be  plenty  of  work  later.  A 
nap  inside  the  bed.  When  I  finish  here, 
it  will  take  me  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
to  collect  the  five  kids  for  to-morrow. 
There's  cartloads  of  them  where  I  live,  but 
this  ain't  any  hit-or-miss  job.  Then  I'll 
g3t  my  sister's  two  from  the  nursery  and 
come  back,  and  you  can  pile  the  three  of 
us  and  the  packages  into  an  automobile 
and  take  us  up  there.  Don't  you  see? 
I'll  guarantee  there  won't  be  anything 
empty  about  that  house  inside  of  two 
minutes." 

He  stared  at  her  rapturously.  The  tears 


were  running  down  his  cheeks.  With  dif- 
ficulty he  was  keeping  up  with  this  daz- 
zling programme  so  vigorously  unrolled 
before  him. 

"And  then?"  he  said. 

"Then  I'll  look  over  the  house  and  see 
what's  wanted.  And  you'll  go  out  and 
get  my  two  kids  some  bread  and  milk  and 
we'll  give  them  their  supper  and  put  them 
to  sleep,  and  then  we'll  go  out  and  do  the 
marketing  for  to-morrow.  I  wouldn't 
trust  you  alone  even  if  you  are  neat,  see- 
ing it's  to  be  a  whole  dinner." 

"And  then?"  he  said  tremulously. 

"Then  I'll  take  the  kids  and  go  home. 
And  come  back  early  with  the  whole 
seven  of  them  and  we'll  have  the  party." 

"I — I  shouldn't  like  to  wake  up  in  that 
empty  house  on  his  birthday — all  by  my- 
self," he  entreated.  "I'd  rather  wake  up 
here — or  anywhere.  And  there  ain't  any 
use  disturbing  the  kids,  is  there?  Right 
after  they've  got  to  sleep.  Everything 
is  just  as — just  as  it  was  left.  And  there's 
room  enough." 

"All  right,"  said  Elmira.  "Fix  it  the 
way  you  want  it." 

"And  perhaps — "  he  went  on  timidly 
with  a  coaxing  smile.  "Perhaps  you'd 
put  the  biggest  kid  to  sleep  in  my  bed." 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  might,"  said  Elmira. 
"But,  Four-Thirteen,"  she  added  warn- 
ingly,  "he  kicks  something  awful." 

"He  does  !"  cried  Four-Thirteen  with  a 
squeal  of  delight.  "The  little  tyke  !  Oh ! 
I'd  better  get  him  a  50B  bat  and  a  horse- 
hide  ball  and  a  catcher's  mitt  right  off  this 
afternoon.  Next  year  we  can  get  him 
something  else." 
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THE  STANDARD-BEARER 

(sir  EDWARD  VERNEY  OF  CROYDON) 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 


"How  can  I  tell,"  Sir  Edward  said, 

"Who  has  the  right  or  the  wrong  o'  this  thing? 

Cromwell  stands  for  the  people's  cause, 

Charles  is  crowned  by  the  ancient  laws; 
English  meadows  are  sopping  red, 
Englishmen  striking  each  other  dead, — 

Times  are  black  as  a  raven's  wing. 
Out  of  the  ruck  and  the  mirk  I  see 

Only  one  thing! 
The  King  has  trusted  his  banner  to  me, 

And  I  must  fight  for  the  King." 

II 

Into  the  thick  of  the  Edgehill  fight 

Sir  Edward  rode  with  a  shout;    and  the  ring 
Of  grim-faced,  hard-hitting  Parliament  men 
Swallowed  him  up, — it  was  one  against  ten! 

He  fought  for  the  standard  with,  all  his  might, 

Never  again  did  he  come  to  sight, — 
Victor,  hid  by  the  raven's  wing! 

After  the  battle  had  passed  we  found 
Only  one  thing, — 

The  hand  of  Sir  Edward  gripped  around 
The  banner-staff  of  his  King. 


Drawn  by  F,  C.  Yohu. 


The  standard-bearer. 
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OMMIRANDY 
By    Armistead    C.    Gordon 

Author  of  "  Maje,"  etc. 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Biggs 


OUNG  Mars'  Jeems  sat  in 
his  easy  chair  in  the  Httle 
library.  His  knees  were 
crossed,  and  at  times  he  ran 
his  left  hand  nervously 
through  his  straggly  gray 
imperial.  His  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
were  set  above  his  nose,  and  the  weekly 
paper  from  his  home  county  lay  across 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  He  looked  at  Om- 
mirandy  over  his  specs.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  scent  of  the  summer  roses 
outside  near  the  open  window  that  brought 
back  ta  his  memory,  even  more  vividly 
than  did  the  newspaper,  those  other  days 
at  Kingsmill. 

Youhg  Mars'  Jeems's  interest  in  the  old 
worrtanls,  remarks  was  casual.  A  para- 
grap^aii-^-the  paper  he  had  just  laid  down, 
or  the'odor  of  the  late  summer  blossoms, 
or  both,  had  fetched  to  him  with  a  sudden 
pang  :that  seemed  to  stop  his  heart-beats 
fork  moment  and  to  stifle  his  breath,  the 
consciousness  that  he  would  never  again 
behold  the  home  of  his  fathers  as  its  pos- 
sessor. His  mind,  in  repeated  lapses  of  at- 
tention to  Ommirandy's  monologue,  had 
been  for  half  an  hour  back  there  on  the 
river.  In  the  hill-heart  of  this  new  high 
country  he  had  come  somehow  to  miss 
with  an  indefinable  and  poignant  longing 
the  broad  expanse  of  river-water;  and  the 
radiantj.atmpsphere.  of.  the  western  hills, 
lacking,  the  bay-breezes,  seemed  almost 
oppressive  on  this  ipgijucid  August  morn- 
ing. -- i:L  ^  M,C k  -mi^i^i^^  ^^-K  '■'  ■■  <.■ 
Ommirandy  paused'^for  a  moment  in 
her  search  for  late  summer  spiders  in  the 
room  ^'^h^re^  young  M^rs'  Jeems  was  sit- 
ting. Her  weap6n  of  extermination  was  a 
short-handled  broom. 

"I  ain't  see  yit  how  come  you  don't 
wanter  go  back  down  dar',  young  Mars' 
Jeems,"  said  Ommirandy. 

"I  wish  I  could  go,  Mirandy,"  he  said, 
and  sighed. 
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"Well  den,  ye  kin  go,"  commented  the 
old  woman,  brushing  an  invisible  cobweb 
from  an  immaculate  corner. 

"No,  I've  got  to  try  and  get  used  to 
staying  up  here  and  being  away  from  the 
old  place." 

Again  his  thin  fingers  nervously  ca- 
ressed the  thin  imperial. 

Ommirandy  looked  at  him,  and  fancied 
that  she  could  see  a  great  weariness  be- 
hind the  glasses  of  the  gold-bowed  spec- 
tacles. She  made  a  jab  at  the  corner  near- 
est her  with  the  broom. 

"I  don't  see  why  ye  won't  go  back  ter 
yer  own  home,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of 
asperity  in  her  voice. 

"  It's  not  my  home  any  more,  Mirandy. 
It's  sold.  It  belongs  to  somebody  else 
now,  you  know." 

"Dar  ain't  no  use  tellin'  me  nothin' 
like  dat,"  said  the  old  woman  emphat- 
ically. "I  done  heerd  ye  come  over  dat 
befo'.  Dem  folks  ain't  got  no  right  fur 
ter  take  it  away  from  ye.  You  know  dey 
ain't.  Ain't  it  done  been  in  de  fambly 
hunnerds  o'  years?  Dat's  plum'  foolish- 
ness, young  Mars'  Jeems.  Who  dey,  any- 
how, fur  ter  perten'  ter  take  dat  place?" 

The  question  was  full  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. Young  Mars'  Jeems  again 
smiled  the  tired  smile,  and  uncrossed  his 
legs.  The  county  newspaper  fell  un- 
heeded to  the  floor. 

"I  hope  the  weather'll  be  good,  Mi- 
randy, so  that  you  can  get  down  there 
without  any  rain,"  he  said  kindly,  glan- 
cing in  the  direction  of  the  maple-tree. 

Ommirandy  went  to  the  open  window, 
and  looking  out,  sniffed  the  ozonic  morn- 
ing air. 

"  Umph  ! "  she  grunted. 

"How  is  the  weather?"  he  asked,  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  the  sunshine  that 
was  streaming  into  the  room. 

"  'Fo'  Gord,"  said  the  old  woman  as  she 
turned  and  struck  an  imaginary  spider 
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on  the  wall  with  a  vicious  whack,  "  'fo' 
Gord,  young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  dunno  noth- 
in'  'bout  it." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  know  about  it  ?  " 
he  queried  with  a  show  of  interest. 

She  looked  at  him  severely. 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  you  done  fur- 
got,"  she  repUed.  "Ain't  you  done  read 
ter  me  out'n  de  paper  evvy  day  what  de 
weather  gwi'  be?  Dey  done  'mancipate 
de  almanac  dese  days,  like  dey  'manci- 
pate some  o'  dese  here  niggers;  an'  now 
de  newspapers  is  done  got  it.  'Fo'  Gord, 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  useter  know  all 
about  dat  weather,  but  sence  dem  folks 
in  Washin'ton  is  tuk  hold  on  it,  an'  put  it 
in  de  paper,  I  done  gin  it  up.  I  dunno 
nothin'  'bout  no  weather  no  mo'.  Nor, 
sir." 

To  the  unaccustomed,  who  lived  beyond 
the  pale  of  young  Mars'  Jeems's  house- 
hold, Ommirandy's  appearance  seemed 
grotesque.  Her  taste  in  costume  was  of  a 
primitive  character  that  was  bizarre,  and 
verged  on  the  barbaric.  It  expressed 
itself  in  extraordinary  turbans  of  large 
dimensions  and  vivid  colors,  and  in  cor- 
responding raiment  of  varied  and  im- 
pressive peculiarities.  Her  huge  head- 
kerchiefs  from  day  to  day  ran  a  gamut 
from  yellow  to  red  and  from  red  to  purple 
and  from  purple  in  turn  to  blue.  These 
original  hues  were  in  her  regard  a  badge  of 
ancestry.  Realizing  from  association  the 
importance  of  pedigrees,  she  claimed  de- 
scent from  an  African  king,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  worn  the  rainbow  as  the 
mark  of  his  high  ofhce,  and  who  had  in  his 
time  come  across  the  ocean  in  a  slave- 
ship  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  serve  young 
Mars'  Jeems's  great-grandfather.  Om- 
mirandy's skirts  were  usually  of  bright 
patterns  of  a  large  and  loud  kind;  and  her 
aprons  were  checked;  while  the  capes  she 
wore  were  always  immaculately  white  as  a 
token  of  habitual  contact  with  the  race  to 
which  her  forebears  had  been  inevitably 
attached  for  generations. 

In  the  days  of  her  youth  Ommirandy 
had  received  the  classical  name  of  Mi- 
randa. She  had  learned  at  a  later  date 
that  it  meant  "wonderful,"  and  she  had 
so  borne  herself  in  life  as  to  approve  the 
appellation.  The  degeneracy  of  what  she 
called  her  "entitle"  into  "Ommirandy" 
had  come  about  through  the  careless 
transformation  in  the  daily  walk  and  con- 


versation of  her  associates,  white  and 
black,  of  the  prefix  which,  in  common 
with  the  women  of  her  race,  became  hers 
when  she  had  grown  up  and  got  married. 
There  was  a  natural  amalgamation  of  the 
labial  letters  of  prefix  and  name  thrown 
together;  and  "Aunt  Miranda,"  under 
the  influence  of  what  is  still  known  as 
"the  broad  A" — a  potent  and  unfailing 
shibboleth  at  Kingsmill — degenerated  in 
the  mouths  of  both  races  by  a  perfectly 
natural  process  into  the  more  melodious 
"Ommirandy." 

She  had  children  and  grandchildren  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  old  house  on  the 
river,  some  of  whom  were  sufficiently 
well-to-do  to  have  cared  for  her  in  her 
declining  years.  But  the  mere  suggestion 
from  Simon,  her  eldest  son,  that  she  should 
forsake  her  "white  folks"  and  Hve  with 
him,  when  young  Mars'  Jeems  moved 
away  from  Kingsmill,  had  stirred  all  the 
antagonism  of  her  passionate  nature. 

"Simon  ain't  never  had  no  sense,  no- 
how. He  done  got  along  in  de  worl' 
'count  o'  bein'  born  wid  a  caul.  'Tain't 
no  sense  o'  Simon's  what  got  him  dat 
house  an'  little  patch  o'  groun'.  Simon 
mean  all  right,  an'  I  reck'n  he  want  me. 
But  you  wants  me,  too,  young  Mars' 
Jeems. "_ 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  had  remonstrated 
with  Ommirandy  upon  her  declination  to 
stay  with  her  children. 

"I'm  poor,  now,  Mirandy,  and  I  can't 
pay  you  wages.  I've  got  to  take  care  of 
your  mistress  and  of  William,  and  I  have 
got  very  little  to  do  it  with." 

"Mistis  all  de  time  sick,  an'  she  got  ter 
have  me  to  look  arfter  her,  an'  fetch  her 
water  'n'  things " 

Then  with  passionate  assertion  she  had 
broken  out: 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  I  nussed  you  at 
dis  withered  breas',  you  an'  my  nigger 
baby,  Simon,  tergether.  I  loVds '  Simon, 
but  I  loves  you,  too,  my  young,  marster. 
You  needs  me,  an'  I  ain't  gwineter  quit 
ye.  I  gwi'  go  wid  you  an'  mistis  like  dat 
gal  in  de  corn-fiel'  say  in  de  Good  Book. 
You-all's  folks  is  my  folks;  an'  whar 
you-all's  a-gwine,  dar's  whar  Mirandy's 
a-gwine  along  wid  ye." 

And  young  Mars'  Jeems  had  said  to  her 
in  his  kindest  voice: 

"You're  an  old  fool,  Mirandy." 

Now,  after  six  months'  absence  from 
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Kingsmill,  Ommirandy  had  announced  to 
young  Mars'  Jeems  that  she  was  going 
back  home,  if  young  Mars'  Jeems  would 
kindly  permit  her  to  go. 

"  I  jes'  gwine  back  down  dar  fur  a  little 
while  ter  see  Simon  an'  de  chillun,  ef  you 
don't  mine,"  she  said. 

In  her  proffer  of  the  request  young 
Mars'  Jeems  recognized  the  expression 
of  her  unvarying  attitude  toward  the 
emancipation  w^hich  the  long-ended  war 
had  brought  her.  The  fact  that  all  the 
other  negroes  in  the  country  were  free 
made  no  difference  to  Ommirandy.  She 
positively  and  persistently  refused  to  rec- 
ognize her  own  freedom;  and  she  fre- 
quently and  volubly  denied  the  right  of 
any  power  or  principality  to  set  free  any 
of  the  slaves  on  the  Kingsmill  plantation, 
whatever  fate  might  befall  other  slaves  on 
other  plantations  less  fortunate  in  their 
masters  than  it  had  been. 

"No  use  ter  talk  ter  me  'bout  no  free- 
dom," she  said.  "  Young  Mars'  Jeems  he 
boun'  ter  have  niggers.  You-all  knows 
dat.  Ain't  old  mars'  and  all  de  white 
folks  at  Kingsmill  done  had  'em  fur  hun- 
nerds  o'  years?  How  dey  gwi'  git  along 
widout  'em?  Dey  jes'  can't.  You-all  kin 
carry  on  wid  what  you  calls  freedom,  ef 
you  wants  ter.  But  I  ain't  a-gwine  ter. 
All  o'  you  b'longs  ter  young  Mars'  Jeems, 
anyhow,  jes'  like  ye  always  is,  'scusin' 
you  ain't  got  no  sense,  an'  he  don't 
want  ye." 

The  culmination  of  life's  woes  had 
seemed  to  the  old  woman  to  be  reached 
in  the  sale,  of  the  "great  house"  and  its 
fertile  fields.  With  unwilling  eyes  and 
defiant  heart  she  had  seen  by  degrees  the 
immemorial  timber  cut  from  the  uplands 
and  sold  to  make  daily  bread.  She  had 
witnessed  the  falling  of  the  fences,  and  the 
growth  of  broom-sedge  and  bushes  in  the 
uncultivated  river-bottoms.  And  when 
the  day  of  the  sale  came  she  sat  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes. 

What  could  an  Ohio  manufacturer, 
millionaire  though  he  be,  know  of  this 
mighty  mansion  haunted  with  ineffable 
memories  ?  Colonial  governors  had  dwelt 
in  it  when  the  palace  at  Williamsburg  was 
burned.  Grandees  in  powdered  periwig, 
ladies  with  patch  on  chin,  had  thronged 
its  ancient  halls  in  bygone  years.  Love 
and  hope  and  aspiration  had  dwelt  in 
it  through    the  generations  of  its  line. 


Death  itself  had  seemed  restful  and  reas- 
suring there. 

What  might  the  new-rich  care  for  the 
wainscoted  and  rosewood-panelled  rooms, 
the  carved  mantelpieces  of  Italian  mar- 
ble, the  mahogany  doors,  the  noble  por- 
traits of  those  who  had  lived  there  and 
departed  ? 

"De  buzzard  done  got  in  de  eagle's 
nes',"  she  muttered,  when  the  auctioneer's 
voice  had  ceased  its  crying. 

Two  months  before  Ommirandy  asked 
and  received  permission  to  visit  Simon 
she  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fired 
a  question  at  young  Mars'  Jeems,  which 
he  had  already  propounded  to  himself 
very  often  since  the  family  had  left 
Kingsmill,  and  which  still  remained  un- 
answered. 

"Is  Little  Mr.  William  gwine  ter  col- 
lege in  de  fall  ?  "  she  had  queried,  standing 
before  him,  broom  in  hand,  in  all  the  dig- 
nity of  her  five  feet  four,  with  her  red 
cotton  bandanna  tied  about  her  head  and 
her  big  gold-hooped  earrings,  that  she  had 
worn  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of 
no  one  of  the  household  ran  to  the  con- 
trary, dangling  from  her  huge  ears. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  had  laid  down  his 
country  newspaper,  and  had  looked  at 
the  grim  and  deeply  lined  face  with  an  odd 
sense  of  amusement.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  if  Ommirandy  could  be  cut  off  at  the 
neck,  and  her  curiously  shaped  torso  and 
limbs  clad  in  the  linsey-woolsey  dress  and 
the  expansive  checked  apron  thus  elimi- 
nated from  view,  her  head  and  face  might 
be  used  by  an  artist  as  a  perfect  model  for 
one  of  Morgan's  pirates  at  the  sack  of 
Portobello. 

"I'm  not  certain  whether  I  can  get  the 
money,  Mirandy,"  he  had  replied,  with  a 
pang  at  his  heart.  Little  Mr.  William 
was  the  hope  of  his  declining  years,  and 
he  had  been  repeatedly  possessed  of  a 
dread  that  the  father's  later  poverty 
might  leave  the  sturdy  son  with  an  undue 
handicap  in  the  race  of  life. 

"It  takes  right  smart  fur  ter  send  a 
boy  ter  Williamsbu'g  dese  days,  don't  it, 
young  Mars  Jeems?"  Ommirandy  had 
queried  anxiously;  and  he  had  answered, 
with  a  sigh,  that  it  did. 

"  How  much  ?  "  persisted  the  old  woman 
huskily;  and  he  had  noticed  that  she 
seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some  strongly 
repressed  emotion. 
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"Oh,  I  suppose  he  could  make  it  on 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  down 
there!    He's  a  careful  boy." 

He  drummed  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
with  his  thin  lingers. 

"Um-huh,"  responded  Ommirandy  con- 
templatively. 

''I've  got  the  last  bond  on  Kingsmill 
still.  I  might  sell  that  on  a  pinch,"  he 
said. 

"Ain't  dat  what  you  done  put  by  fur 
mistis  an'  him  ter  live  on,  arfter  you  an' 
me  done  gone?"  she  demanded. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  smiling  at  her  per- 
sistence. 

"Den  you  ain't  gwd'  tetch  it,"  she  had 
said  grimi^,  and  waddled  out  of  the  room 
muttering  to  herself  as  she  wTnt. 

"  Nor,  sir.  Not  mo'n  two  ur  three  days. 
I  don't  wan  ter  stay  away  long,"  Ommi- 
randy assured  young  Mars'  Jeems,  when 
he  acquiesced  in  her  plan  to  visit  Simon. 
"Simon,  he  gittin'  ole.  He  jes'  yo'  age, 
but  he  heap  w^uss  off'n  you  is.  He  las' 
letter  his  younges'  gal,  what  goes  ter  de 
free  school,  writ  up  here,  say  Simon  suf- 
f 'rin'  wid  pain  in  de  head  and  mizry  in  de 
back.  Mistis,  she  read  me  de  letter.  I 
gotter  go  down  dar  an'  see  'bout  my  son, 
Simon." 

"Do  you  think  you  can  get  home  all 
right?"  queried  young  Mars'  Jeems. 
"  It's  a  long  time  since  you  did  any  travel- 
ling by  yourself,  Mirandy." 

"I  ain't  affeard,"  she  answered  con- 
fidently. "Dar's  lots  o'  white  gennul- 
mens  all  over  dis  here  State  yit,  jes'  like 
you  is,  dat'll  look  arfter  de  ole-time  nigger 
mammy  ef  she  gits  herse'f  inter  trouble. 
Dey  didn'  all  git  killed  off  in  de  war.  I'll 
be  dar  all  right.  Who  gwi'  bother  me, 
anyhow?" 

In  the  twilight  of  the  long  August  day, 
when  dusk  was  slipping  into  dark,  Lucille, 
aged  ten,  the  only  daughter  of  the  new 
owner  of  Kingsmill,  parted  the  curtains 
and  entered  the  great  room  that  in  by- 
gone generations  had  been  the  reception- 
room  of  the  old  house,  and  later  had  been 
the  library. 

Lucille,  aged  ten,  had  the  lively  imag- 
ination often  incident  to  these  years  of 
a  tenderly  raised  and  precocious  child  of 
indulgent  parents.  She  was  familiar  with 
fairies  and  hobgoblins,  not  to  say  demons 
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and  gnomes,  of  which  she  had  read  in  her 
story-books,  and  had  dreamed  in  the  al- 
ways enforced  intellectual  solitude  of  an 
only  child.  She  had  all  her  Hfe  been  sure 
that  she  would  like  to  see  a  fairy.  About 
hobgoblins  and  gnomes  she  was  by  no 
means  so  certain ;  and  as  for  demons,  she 
was  positive  that  to  meet  one  would  ter- 
rify her.  A  leprechawn,  the  little  green 
Irish  fairy,  who  dances  with  his  fellows  in 
the  tiny  rings  in  the  moonlight,  and  who 
will  tell  you  where  to  find  a  pot  of  gold  if 
you  catch  and  hold  him,  had  always  pos- 
sessed an  irresistible  charm  for  Lucille; 
but  she  had  sometimes  wondered  whether, 
having  had  the  good  luck  to  grasp  one, 
she  could  hold  on  to  him  until  he  betrayed 
his  wonderful  secret.  "He  might  be 
slippery,  like  a  fishing-worm  or  an  eel, 
and  it  would  be  terrible  for  him  to  get 
away  without  telling." 

Her  parents  had  gone  for  a  ride  in  the 
new  automobile.  She  had  declined  to  ac- 
company them,  because  she  w^anted  to 
roam  all  over  the  house  in  the  twilight 
and  be  by  herself,  and  imagine  all  kinds 
of  creepy  things,  and  dream  and  think. 
She  was  not  afraid,  for  she  knew  that  the 
servants  were  in  the  outhouse  and  within 
call;  and  it  filled  her  with  a  subtle  sense  of 
excitement  and  adventure  to  feel  that  she 
was  all  alone  in  the  great  mansion  that 
was  so  very,  very  old  and  whose  history 
was  thronged  with  so  many  eerie  stories. 

Lucille's  father  had  bought  the  place 
something  more  than  six  months  before, 
and  had  fitted  it  up  for  a  summer  home. 
This  was  Lucille's  first  visit. 

As  she  came  into  the  great  high-ceil- 
inged  room  she  suddenly  felt  cold  chills 
crawling  up  her  spine  to  see  a  dimly  out- 
lined figure  stir  in  the  semidarkness,  at 
a  spot  where  there  was  a  cupboard  that 
was  a  kind  of  desk  let  into  the  wall  near 
the  upper  east  window.  It  had  been  for 
generations  a  receptacle  of  family  docu- 
ments, and  Lucille  knew  that  it  was  as 
old  as  the  house  itself  and  felt  that  if  any 
place  in  the  ancient  mansion  was  haunted 
it  must  be  this. 

A  whole  horde  of  images  from  the  pages 
of  her  story-books  thronged  at  once,  pell- 
mell,  through  her  small,  excited  brain. 
The  dusk  was  suddenly  oppressive  to  her 
in  the  presence  of  this  strange  and  unex- 
])ected  apparition. 
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Darkness  is  the  mother  of  imagination 
and  fear;  and  Lucille  felt  with  her  fingers 
beyond  the  folds  of  the  portiere  for  what 
the  living  lov^e  and  the  dying  ask  for; 
and,  pressing  the  electric-light  button,  she 
flooded  the  stately  room  with  light. 

''  What  dat  ?  "  came  in  a  harsh  and  sud- 
den voice  from  the  spot  where  Lucille  had 
discerned  the  moving  shape  in  the  dim, 
uncertain  twilight. 

Lucille  looked  and  saw  a  startling  fig- 
ure. Its  face  was  unusually  large  and  was 
colored  like  a  copper  cent.  It  wore  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief  knotted  about  the 
head,  and  glittering  gold  hoops  were  sus- 
pended from  its  huge  ears.  The  appari- 
tion seemed  squatty,  and  its  dress  was 
bunched  at  the  waist  line.  Over  the  skirt 
was  a  big  checked  apron  that  almost 
hid  it  from  view.  The  strange  and  sudden 
vision  seemed  to  the  little  girl  shapeless 
and  grotesque  and  unsymmetrical.  It  was 
almost  as  broad  as  it  was  tall,  and  the 
long  apron-strings  of  the  great  checked 
apron  seemed  to  cut  into  its  middle  like  a 
stout  cord  tied  tightly  about  a  meal-sack. 

''What  dat,  I  say?"  it  again  asked  in  a 
louder  and  fiercer  tone;  and  Lucille,  in 
terror,  with  cold  chills  creeping  up  her 
small  back,  and  with  shaking  knees,  im- 
agined that  the  thing's  eyes  blazed. 
This  was  certainly  not  a  fairy.  It  was 
too  big  for  a  leprechawn,  and  was  not  the 
right  color.  She  hoped  that  it  wasn't  a 
demon — though  she  was  rather  inclined 
to  surmise  that  it  might  be.  For  a  sec- 
ond, under  the  swift  spell  of  this  idea,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  off  the  elec- 
tric light.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  would  be  dreadful  beyond  anything  in 
the  range  of  her  imagination  to  be  alone 
in  this  great,  big  house,  in  the  dark,  with 
a  demon ! 

"Ugh!"  she  shuddered. 

But  being  naturally  courageous,  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  with  the  set- 
tled conviction  that  the  strange  visitor 
had  all  the  characteristics  and  peculiar- 
ities of  a  gnome.  She  boldly  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  run  away 
shrieking,  and  that  she  would  not  turn 
off  the  light,  but  would  face  the  intruder, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

So  she  stood  looking  at  her  grotesque 
visitor  with  a  blanched  face  and  a  heart 
thumping  so  loudly  that  she  thought  the 
gnome  must  surely  hear  it. 


She  replied  to  its  question  with  another: 

''Who  are  you?" 

"Nummine,  little  gell,  who  I  is,"  came 
the  gruff  answer.  "You  tell  me  how  you 
make  dat  light  here  in  dis  here  room." 

"  Oh ! "  answered  Lucille.  "  That  is  the 
electric  light.    You  touch  a  button." 

She  touched  the  button,  and  the  place 
was  once  more  in  semidarkness. 

"Put  it  back,"  growled  the  gnome;  "I 
gotter  look  at  ye." 

On  went  the  light  again,  and  the  gnome 
looked  at  her. 

"  Who  done  dat  ?  "  it  queried,  in  a  voice 
that  was  one  of  reprobation.  "It  nuvver 
used  ter  be  here.  Dey  useter  be  wax 
can'les  in  de  silver  sconches,  an'  de  taller 
dips  arfterwards." 

"My  father,"  replied  Lucille,  restored 
to  confidence  by  the  gnome's  allusion  to 
former  everyday  things.  "This  is  his 
house,  you  know.  He  bought  it  not  quite 
a  year  ago,  and  fixed  it  up,  and  my  mother 
and  I  came  down  last  week  to  see  it.  It 
was  an  awful  old  rattletrap  when  he 
bought  it,  without  anything  in  it.  Now 
it  has  electric  lights  and  gas  and  hot  and 
cold  water  and " 

Lucilie's  heart  jumped  to  her  mouth  as 
a  sound  came  from  the  gnome's  throat 
like  the  growl  of  some  mad  animal. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Lucille. 

"Little  gell,"  responded  the  apparition 
in  a  voice  that  was  so  alarming  in  its  deep 
guttural  tones  as  to  make  Lucille  wrap 
the  portieres  about  her,  and  survey  the 
intruder  from  their  folds  with  only  her 
wide-eyed  and  startled  small  face  showing. 
"Little  gell,  don't  you  know  you's  tellin' 
me  a  lie?" 

The  accusation  took  Lucilie's  breath 
away. 

"A  lie?"  she  faltered. 

"Don't  you  know  dat  dis  here  place 
don't  b'long  ter  yo'  pa  ?  Don't  you  know 
dat  dis  here  place  warn't  no  ramshackle 
place  when  yo'  pa  come  here?  Don't 
you  know  dat  yo'  pa  ain't  got  money 
enough  ter  buy  dis  here  place?  Don't 
you  know " 

"Oh,  my  father  is  a  very  rich  man, 
gnome,"  protested  Lucille  eagerly.  "You 
don't  know  him.  My  mother  says  he's  a 
regular  Aladdin  with  the  wonderful  lamp 
and  that  he  can  buy  anything  he  wants." 

"Don't  ye  call  me  no  names,  little 
gell,"  the  old  woman  said  with  a  softened 
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voice.  Some  vague  memory  had  been 
conjured  up  with  the  child's  speech  of 
Aladdin  and  the  lamp.  ''You  jes'  lissen 
ter  me.  Dar  ain't  money  enough  in  all 
de  worl'  fur  ter  buy  dis  here  house  f'om 
dem  what  it  belongs  ter." 

The  intruder  advanced  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  in  her  eagerness  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  the  mansion's  former 
occupants. 

''Dis  here  place  belongs  ter  my  white 
folks.  Evvybody  knows  dat.  It  done 
b'long  ter  'm  fur  hunnerds  o'  years. 
Evvything  inside  dis  house,  an'  evvy- 
thing  outside  dis  house,  f'om  de  ha'th- 
stone  ter  de  gravestone,  b'longs  ter  'm. 
We  was  all  born  here,  an'  we  is  all  buried 
here." 

She  waved  her  hand  toward  one  of  the 
windows. 

Lucille  could  feel  her  pig-tail  growing 
stiff  and  her  bang  standing  straight  out. 

"It  isn't  a  gnome.  It's  a  ghost!"  she 
murmured. 

"War  an'  freedom,"  continued  the 
visitor,  with  the  light  streaming  about 
her  and  accentuating  her  grotesqueness, 
''War  an'  freedom,  an'  all  o'  de  things 
dat  is  done  happened,  can't  take  dis  here 
place  away  f'om  we-all.  It's  our'n.  Mis' 
an'  ole  mars'  an'  all  de  generations  dat's 
dead  out  dar  inde  buryin'-groun'  at  Christ 
Church — de  ole  ones  wid  de  high  marble 
tombstones  over  'em,  an'  dem  dat  come 
later  wid  nothin'  but  de  green  grass  grow- 
in'  atop  of  'em — dis  here  place  belongs 
ter  dem  an'  we-all,  I  tell  ye,  jes'  as  much 
as  dat  groun'  dey  rests  in." 

This  funereal  discourse  was  producing 
an  unpleasant  effect  on  Lucille.  Her  inter- 
locutor had  seemed  much  more  agreeable 
as  a  gnome  than  as  a  ghost. 

"Maybe  yo'  pa  thinks  it's  his'n.  But 
he  gwi'  fine  out !  He  gwi'  fine  out! "  con- 
cluded the  apparition. 

The  gold-hooped  earrings  in  the  ele- 
phantine ears  moved  mightily  with  the 
ghost's  ominous  shaking  of  its  turbaned 
head. 

"  Didn't  my  father  pay  for  it?"  queried 
Lucille  with  anxious  voice  and  quivering 

The  assurance  of  her  visitor's  vigorous 
assertion  had  so  moved  her  that  momen- 
tarily she  found  herself  doubting  if  every- 
thing could  be  as  she  had  thought,  and 
whether,  after  all,  she  and  her  father  and 


mother  might  not  be  interlopers  within 
sacred  precincts  that  belonged  to  others. 

"Pay  fur  it?"  responded  the  visitor  on 
a  high  key.  "Pay  fur  it?  Ain't  I  done 
tole  ye  dar  ain't  gole  enuf ,  nur  silber  enuf , 
nur  yit  paper  money  nur  greenbacks  enuf 
in  de  whole  worl'  fur  ter  pay  fur  it.  Tell 
me  dat?    Ain't  I  done  tole  ye ? " 

Lucille,  with  bated  breath,  maintained 
a  profound  silence. 

"Dis  here  house,  dese  here  lan's,  dese 
here  ribber  low  groun's,  dese  here  woods 
an'  fiel's — pay  fur  dem?  Why,  he  can't 
pay  fur  'em !  An'  all  dis  here  new  stuff 
what  you-all  is  done  put  in  here — t'arin' 
de  place  up  an'  sp'ilin'  of  it — carpets, 
curtains,  cheers,  pictur's,  dat  'ar  light  ye 
jes'  made — don't  none  of  'em  b'long  ter 
you-all." 

Lucille  was  conscious  of  a  growing 
sense  of  guiltiness  in  being  included  in  the 
category  of  the  accused.  But  her  belief  in 
her  parents'  rectitude  conquered  her  tem- 
porary fears.  She  plucked  up  courage, 
and  determined  to  have  it  out  with  this 
odd  accuser.  Dropping  the  folds  of  the 
curtains,  she  emerged  in  all  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  her  eager  face  and  gold 
hair  and  white  dress,  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  visitor.  The  light  shone  about 
her  and  the  old  woman  regarded  her  with 
a  swift  and  tender  memory  of  another 
child  that  she  had  seen  there  in  that  room 
many  years  before. 

"Who  do  you  think  they  all  belong 
to  now?"  asked  Lucille  audaciously. 
"  Houses  and  fields  and  furniture  and  pic- 
tures can't  belong  to  dead  people." 

"Don't  ye  know,  chile?"  replied  Om- 
mirandy, molHfied  by  the  nearer  sight  of 
her  beauty  and  artlessness.  "Ain't  dey 
done  tole  ye  ?  Dis  here  place  an'  all  dat's 
on  it — ain't  dey  done  tole  ye?" 

"  No,"  said  Lucille,  standing  before  her. 

"Ter  young  Mars'  Jeems,"  replied  her 
visitor.  "An'  de  Lord  knows  I  wish  he 
could  see  you  dis  blessed  minute!" 

"  I  never  heard  of  young  Mars'  Jeems," 
commented  Lucille.  "Does  he  look  Hke 
you?" 

A  smile  flashed  across  the  buccaneer 
features  of  the  old  woman,  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  quick  burst  of  laughter. 

"Now  lissen  at  dat,  will  ye ?  Do  young 
Mars'  Jeems  look  lak  me?" 

The  laugh  waned  into  a  chuckle,  but 
the  "frim  smile  remained. 
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"And  who  are  you  ?  "  persisted  Lucille,  clerk,  a  one-armed  soldier,  with  pinned-up 

recurring  to  her  first  question.  sleeve,  had  just  come  in  from  the  still 

''Ommirandy,"  replied  the  gnome.    "I  tinier  clerk's  office  in  the  yard,  with  his 

b'long  ter  young  Mars'  Jeems,  jes'  like  deputy  following  him,  bearing   the  big 

dis  here  house  an'  groun's  an'  ev'ything.  order  book  of  the  court — one  of  a  series 

We  was  all  born  here  tergether,  and  we's  the  earlier  volumes  of  which  went  back  to 

all  gwine  ter  be  buried  here  tergether.  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'Ca'se  it's  our'n."  The  old  woman  was  apparently  the 

While  Lucille  was  puzzling  her  small  most  indifferent  person  in  the  gathering 

brain    to    understand   how   Ommirandy  to  what  was  going  on.    She  had  seen  the 

could  belong  to  any  one — even  to  young  white-haired  judge  ascend  the  bench,  and 

Mars'    Jeems — as    houses    and    grounds  had  recognized  him  as  a  visitor  of  bygone 

might  belong  to  people,  the  old  woman  times  at  Kingsmill ;  and  she  had  heard  the 

regarded  her  with  a  look  that  made  her  sheriff  proclaim,  "Oyez  !  oyez  !"  and  then 

rugged  features  seem  almost  benevolent,  call  the  veniremen  at  the  door  with  old- 

" Um-huh !"  she  said.     "It  done  come  fashioned  and  vociferous  iteration.     But 

ter  me.    I  knows  what  you  is,  little  gell ! "  her  demeanor  was  not  that  of  one  charged 

"What?"  asked  Lucille,  wondering.  with  a  crime.    Her  gaze  wandered  from 

"A  section,"  said  Ommirandy.  the  stern  features  of  his  honor  on  the 

"A  what?"  ejaculated  Lucille,  liking  bench  to  the  various  portraits  of  the  coun- 

the  kindly  look  on  the  dark  face,  but  still  ty's  local  grandees  that  hung  on  the  walls 

more  puzzled  than  before  by  the  appella-  of  the  court-room.     She  was  endeavor- 

tion.  ing  to  discern  in  some  one  or  more  of 

"A  section,  I  say,  honey.     A  section,  the  pictured  countenances  of  these  dead 

Little  Mr.  William  he's  a  section,  too."  local  magnates  a  possible  likeness  to  any 

The  honk  of  an  automobile  was  heard  of  her  white  folks.    It  could  not  be  that 

in  the  distance.  from  this  pantheon  of  the  county's  de- 

"Put  out  de  light,  chile.    Put  it  out.  parted  great  men  the  faces  of  all  the  men 

I  kin  git  out  by  de  side  do'.    I  done  been  of  Kingsmill  were  absent;  and  she  was  re- 

dat  way  many  o'  times."  lieved  at  last  to  discover  two  pictures  the 

As  the  automobile  stopped  at  the  gate,  originals  of  which,  she  now  recalled,  once 

Lucille' s  parents  wondered  at  seeing  the  hung  on  the  panelled  walls  of  the  old 

library  windows  suddenly  grow  dark.  mansion,  and  had  been  since  carried  to 

the  little  Piedmontese  home  at  the  foot 

"Gwi'   do   what?     You   say   dey   is?  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Take  me  back  down  dar  fur  ter  stan'  a  Her  case  was  called,  and  as  the  jury 

trial  ?    Young  Mars'  Jeems,  since  when  is  was  chosen  she  watched  the  jurymen  enter 

you  heerd  de  likes  o'  dat?"  the  box,  one  after  another,  at  first  with 

It  was  ten  days  after  Ommirandy  had  a  vague  and  detached  curiosity  and  then 
returned  from  her  visit  to  Kingsmill,  with  a  livelier  show  of  interest.  As  each 
where  for  all  Lucille's  pleasant  memories  took  the  oath  at  the  clerk's  desk  and 
of  her,  she  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Lu-  went  to  his  seat,  her  face  kindled.  Eight 
cille's  father  a  dark  suspicion  that  had  of  the  sixteen  were  familiar  figures,  con- 
grown  at  last  into  such  assurance  as  temporaries  and  friends  of  young  Mars' 
seemed  to  justify  the  harsh  step  he  had  Jeems,  who  sat  beside  her  in  the  bar.  She 
taken.  The  officer  of  the  law  had  come  could  remember  these  as  having  fre- 
for  her.  She  went  with  him,  scornful  and  quently  been  at  Kingsmill,  and  of  several 
indifferent;  and  young  Mars' Jeems  went,  she  knew  the  names, 
too,  perplexed  and  anxious.  When  her  lawyer  whispered  to  young 

Mars'  Jeems  that  the  prosecution  had  the 

The  day  of  the  old  woman's  trial  was  in  privilege  of  striking  off  two  of  the  names 

late  September.  from  the  list  of  sixteen  veniremen,  and  the 

Ommirandy  sat  inside  the  bar  of  the  defence  also  of  striking  off  two,  she  had 

little  county  court-house  that  had  been  overheard  him  and  had  said  audibly: 

built  in  colonial  times,  and  was  now  hard-  "Mark   off   two  o'  dem  boys,  young 

ly  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowds  that  Mars'  Jeems;  I  want  dem  ole  men  dat 

gathered  in  it  on  county-court  days.  The  knows  me  fur  ter  try  me." 
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The  attorney  took  her  advice. 

She  stood  up  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  clerk,  who  read  the  indictment,  to 
which  she  hstened  attentively. 

''How  say  you?  Are  you  guilty  of  the 
felony  with  which  you  stand  indicted,  or 
not  guilty?"  concluded  the  legal  func- 
tionary. 

"  Say  '  Not  guilty,'  "  directed  her  lawyer 
in  a  staccato  whisper. 

The  room  was  crowded;  the  negroes 
in  the  little  gallery  listened  with  bated 
breath. 

"I  knows  what  ter  say  widout  yo'  tell- 
in'  me,"  said -Ommirandy.  "I  ain't  done 
nothin'." 

Then  she  addressed  the  court,  while  a 
subdued  laugh  went  around  the  audience 
in  the  court-room. 

"I  ain't  guilty  o'  nothin',  jedge,  'scusin' 
standin'  by  young  Mars'  Jeems  an'  my 
white  folks.  Ef  dat's  a  felumy,  ur  what- 
somedever  dat  man  calls  it,  you  kin  start 
me  ter  Richmon'  right  here  an'  now. 
Dar  ain't  no  penitench'  dat's  uvver  gwine 
ter  make  Mirandy  furgit  dem." 

The  smothered  laughter  ceased,  and 
the  judge  looked  at  the  accused  with  an 
unaccustomed  interest. 

''  Sit  down,  old  woman,"  whispered  her 
counsel.  ''It's  all  right.  The  clerk  will 
enter  a  plea  of  'Not  guilty,'  if  your  honor 
please." 

He  had  seen  the  gray-haired  juryman 
nearest  the  witness-chair  take  out  his 
handkerchief  and  blow  his  nose  violently. 
Two  or  three  others,  also  gray-headed, 
had  smiled  sympathetically  at  her  plea, 
and  one  of  them  had  nudged  his  neighbor 
and  whispered  something  to  him. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  leaned  over  and 
patted  Ommirandy  on  the  shoulder. 

A  negro  in  the  gallery  said  audibly, 
"  Come  along  ! "  and  the  sheriff  picked  up 
the  iron  poker  lying  by  the  empty  stove 
and  banged  on  the  stove  with  emphasis. 

"Walk  light  up  thar  an'  keep  quiet!" 
he  called,  glowering  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  had  come.  "Ef  anybody 
chirps  up  thar  agin,  I'll  put  all  o'  you 
niggers  out  o'  the  cote-'ouse!" 

A  dead  silence  followed  the  admoni- 
tion. 

"Call  the  commonwealth's  witnesses," 
said  the  judge,  and  the  sheriff  made  way 
through  the  crowd  for  Lucille 's  father, 
who  entered  holding  Lucille's  hand,  fol- 


lowed by  Ommirandy's  son,  Simon,  who 
wore  a  hard  and  gloomy  face. 

Ommirandy  regarded  the  new  owner 
of  Kingsmill  with  indifference,  and  his 
daughter  with  a  lingering  look  of  admira- 
tion. But  w^hen  she  saw  her  bent  and 
care-worn  son  hobble  toward  the  clerk's 
desk  and  stand  waiting  his  turn  to  be 
sworn,  she  was  startled. 

"Young  Mars'  Jeems,  what  dey  got 
dat  boy  here  fur?"  she  queried  in  a  voice 
that  was  audible  through  the  room. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  wondered,  too,  but 
he  only  shook  his  head  in  reply  to  the 
question. 

After  the  oath  had  been  administered 
to  the  three  witnesses,  Lucille  and  Simon 
were  sent  out  of  the  court-room  in  re- 
sponse to  the  judge's  direction  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  separated.  Then  his 
honor  asked  that  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fence should  be  sworn,  and  directed  that 
they  also  then  retire. 

Ommirandy  arose  at  the  request  and 
before  her  lawyer  could  stop  her  an- 
nounced : 

"I  ain't  got  none,  jedge;  I  don't  need 
no  witnesses." 

"If  your  honor  please,"  said  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defence,  "our  only  witnesses 
will  be  the  prisoner,  and  certain  others  as 
to  character." 

The  court  said  that  the  witnesses  as  to 
character  might  remain  in  the  room,  and 
the  deputy  clerk  walked  between  the  jury 
and  Ommirandy,  who  stood  up  again  to 
"kiss  the  book." 

The  new  owner  of  Kingsmill  was  the 
first  witness  for  the  prosecution.  His  tes- 
timony was  brief.  He  had  recently  come 
to  the  county  to  live.  He  had  bought  the 
old  place  on  the  river  that  belonged  to 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  and  had  recently 
brought  his  wife  and  daughter  there  from 
his  home  in  Ohio  for  a  visit.  He  had  re- 
tired from  business,  and  had  purchased 
the  plantation  with  a  view  to  settling 
there  and  stocking  it,  and  raising  fine 
horses.  He  liked  horses,  and  the  first  pur- 
chase he  had  made,  two  days  before  he 
had  bought  the  place  at  auction,  was  a 
pair  of  carriage-horses  that  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  Kingsmill.  He  had  given 
young  Mars'  Jeems  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  horses.  He  had  bought 
a  number  of  others  since. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  was  listening  in- 
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tently.  His  memory  about  many  things 
in  those  last  days  at  Kingsmill  was  misty, 
but  he  remembered  the  sale  of  the  horses. 

The  witness  continued.  He  had  made 
many  changes  in  the  house  and  about  the 
plantation.  He  had  put  in  hot  and  cold 
water  in  the  mansion  and  he  had  in- 
stalled an  electric-light  plant;  and  he  had 
gone  about  the  countryside  and  bought 
up  a  lot  of  colonial  furniture  for  the 
dwelling,  to  please  his  wife  and  Lucille. 
He  had  done  a  lot  of  fencing  about  the 
place,  and  had  erected  new  barns  and 
stables.  Mansion-house  and  outbuildings 
alike  were  pretty  dilapidated  when  he 
had  taken  hold.  He  was  not  sure  that  he 
would  continue  to  live  there,  but  if  he  did 
he  hoped  to  make  it  a  model  stock-farm. 

The  gray-haired  juryman  nearest  the 
witness-chair  turned  his  quid  of  tobacco 
over  in  his  mouth  and  regarded  the  wit- 
ness critically. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  listened  curiously 
to  the  narrative  of  the  changes  that  had 
been  made  at  Kingsmill. 

Its  owner  went  on.  In  anticipation 
of  the  birthday  of  his  little  daughter,  Lu- 
cille, he  had  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
just  past,  obtained  from  his  city  bank  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold.  He 
had  intended  to  buy  a  pony  and  pony- 
cart  with  this  money  for  Lucille  on  her 
anniversary  which  would  recur  a  week 
from  to-morrow.  Lucille's  mother  had 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  best  to 
give  the  child  the  gold  and  let  her  make 
her  own  selection,  and  he  had  intended 
doing  it.  He  had  placed  the  money,  that 
was  in  a  small  canvas  bag,  in  the  drawer 
of  a  desk  which  was  built  into  the  wall  of 
the  library.  In  this  desk,  he  understood, 
it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  owners 
of  the  place  to  keep  their  papers  and  ac- 
count-books. That  was  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  He  and 
Lucille's  mother  had  gone  out  for  an  auto- 
mobile drive,  leaving  Lucille  at  home. 
The  next  morning  he  looked  for  the  money 
and  it  was  gone.  He  had  naturally  said 
nothing  about  it  to  Lucille,  but  he  had 
learned  from  her  and  from  other  sources 
that  an  old  colored  woman,  who  had 
formerly  resided  on  the  place,  had  been 
upon  the  day  named  visiting  her  son, 
Simon,  who  lived  half  a  mile  down  the 
river,  and  that  she  had  been  seen  about 
dusk  in  the  library.    He  did  not  know  who 


had  stolen  the  money.  He  only  knew 
that  he  had  put  it  in  the  desk  and  that  it 
was  gone. 

^'Ah-yi!"  said  Ommirandy,  who  had 
been  listening  intently. 

There  was  a  muffled  sound  of  laughter 
and  a  scraping  of  feet  on  the  floor  in  the 
gallery  above.  The  sheriff  again  smote 
the  stove  with  the  iron  poker,  and  glared 
at  the  dark  faces  above  him. 

''But  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  the 
thief,"  he  concluded,  gazing  significantly 
in  the  direction  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

''Object ! "  said  her  lawyer,  jumping  to 
his  feet. 

"Objection  sustained,"  said  the  judge. 

"  Don't  ye  look  at  me,  white  man,"  said 
Ommirandy  scornfully.  "I  ain't  tetched 
nothin'  what  belong  ter  you." 

"Shut  up!"  whispered  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  admonishing  her. 

"  Keep  quiet,  Mirandy ,"  pleaded  young 
Mars'  Jeems,  touching  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Silence  in  cote,"  called  the  sheriff, 
beating  a  tattoo  upon  the  stove. 

The  oldest  juryman  in  the  box  coughed, 
and  asked  his  next  neighbor  for  a  "  chaw." 

"The  prisoner  must  keep  quiet,"  said 
the  judge  sternly.  "I  can't  permit  these 
interruptions.  Your  counsel  will  speak 
for  you." 

"Jedge,  I  jes'  got  ter  speak  fur  my- 
se'f,  when  dat  man,  what  done  try  ter 
take  evvything  dat  young  Mars'  Jeems 
is  got  'way  f'om  him,  'scuse  meo'  steaHn' 
his  money." 

She  had  arisen  from  her  seat  in  the 
earnestness  of  her  protestation  and  the 
jurymen  bent  forward  to  listen. 

"He  done  run  young  Mars'  Jeems 
smack  out  o'  his  house  an'  home  what  his 
folks  is  had  hunnerds  o'  years.  Kings- 
mill,  jedge.  You  knows  it.  I  done  seed 
you  dar  in  dem  times.  I  ain't  a-gwine 
ter  set  still  here  in  dis  here  cheer  an'  listen 
ter  no  sich  talk  f'om  dat  man,  jedge.  Dat 
warn't  no  money  o'  his'n!" 

She  waved  a  bony  hand  of  defiance  in 
the  direction  of  the  prosecuting  witness. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems's  heart  sank  within 
him.  He  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  the  door  of 
the  penitentiary  gaping  for  this  old  friend 
of  all  his  years  and  days,  and  felt  that  no 
outsider  could  understand  how  she  had 
taken  the  money  in  the  honest  belief  that 
it  was  his  own. 
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"For  God's  sake!"  said  Ommirandy 's 
lawyer,  at  her  implied  admission,  lean- 
ing back  to  young  Mars'  Jeems.  "Can't 
you  make  her  keep  her  mouth  shut? 
She's  giving  the  whole  case  dead  away." 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  shook  his  head  in 
bewildered  negation.  He  had  guessed  at 
her  words  what  Ommirandy  had  done, 
but  he  knew  that  even  his  oldest  friends 
on  the  jury  might  not  understand  it,  or 
upon  their  oaths  might  not  condone  it. 
He  wondered  vaguely  why  the  faces  of 
several  of  them  were  wreathed  in  smiles. 

'^  Please  keep  quiet,  Mirandy,"  pleaded 
young  Mars'  Jeems,  in  a  tone  of  weari- 
ness. ' '  You  are  distressing  all  your  friends 
by  your  conduct." 

"If  the  prisoner  continues  to  talk," 
said  the  judge,  "I  shall  have  a  juryman 
withdrawn  and  send  her  to  jail  until  the 
next  term." 

"Jedge,  dar's  a  heap  o'  wusser  things 
'n  a  ole  nigger  sweatin'  in  jail  'twel  de 
nex'  term,  ur  ary  'nuther  term,"  said  the 
prisoner.  "I  ain't  excusin'  you  o'  nuth- 
in',  jedge.  I  knows  you  is  got  ter  make 
dese  here  white  folks  'have  deyselves  an' 
keep  quiet  in  de  cote-'ouse.  But  'fo' 
Gord,  jedge,  Mirandy  got  ter  git  res'- 
less  when  dat  man  dar,  what  done  ruin 
young  Mars'  Jeems  an'  run  him  smack 
out  o'  de  county,  'twel  he  done  got  him 
up  yonder  jam'  agin'  de  mountains,  'scuse 
me  o'  takin'  money  dat  is  young  Mars' 
Jeems's  money  an'  nobody  else's.  Duz 
ye  hear  me,  jedge?  Is  ye  listenin'  at 
me?" 

A  broad  grin  came  over  the  judge's 
usually  saturnine  countenance.  The  ne- 
groes in  the  gallery  gufTawed  with  delight 
at  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  one  of  their 
race  addressing  the  court  at  easy  length. 
The  sheriff  vainly  banged  for  order  on  the 
stove.  The  jurymen  with  shining  eyes 
stirred  in  their  seats  and  whispered  to 
each  other.  The  commonwealth's  at- 
torney smiled  with  satisfaction  at  hearing 
the  prisoner  thus  contribute  to  her  con- 
viction. 

"  If  your  honor  please,"  said  Ommiran- 
dy's  lawyer,  rising  to  address  the  court, 
"I  feel  myself  very  much  embarrassed  by 
the  conduct  of  my  client.  She  seems  dis- 
posed to  tell  your  honor  more  than  I  have 
been  able  to  get  her  to  tell  me.  I  have 
undertaken  her  case  in  good  faith.  I 
would  ask  the  court  to  warn  the  jury  that 


they  must  disregard  any  statement  she 
makes  except  from  the  witness-stand. 
Otherwise  I  am  helpless,  your  honor,  if 
she  persists  in  hurting  her  case." 

The  judge  began  to  warn  the  jury  as 
requested,  when  Ommirandy  broke  in. 

"Lor',  chile!"  she  said  with  a  derisive 
chuckle,  as  she  looked  at  her  lawyer. 
"Don't  you  pester  yo'se'f  'bout  Mirandy. 
She  ain't  a-keerin'  nothin'  'bout  no  case 
o'  hern.  She  jes'  thinkin'  'bout  young 
Mars  Jeems." 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  crossed  and  un- 
crossed his  tired  legs,  and  fingered  his 
gray  imperial,  and  patted  Ommirandy, 
whispering : 

"Sh-h!" 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  declined  to 
cross-examine. 

"Stand  aside!"  he  said  in  an  almost 
despairing  voice  to  the  owner  of  Kings- 
mill. 

"Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  leaning  for- 
ward, "I  must  punish  you  severely  if  you 
do  not  refrain  from  talking." 

"I  gwineter,  jedge,"  said  Ommirandy 
amiably,  beaming  upon  him.  "I  sho'ly 
is  gwineter  now  dat  dat  man  done  gone, 
an'  excusin'  dey  don't  say  nothin'  'gin 
young  Mars'  Jeems." 

"Call  the  next  witness,"  commanded 
the  court,  and  in  response  to  the  sheriff's 
reiterated  bellow  at  the  front  door,  Simon 
came  hobbling  in. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  witness-stand, 
and  looked  from  his  mother  in  the  bar  to 
his  fellow  freedmen  in  the  gallery.  His 
homely  face  was  black  and  care-worn  and 
anxious,  and  he  moved  his  horny  left 
hand  nervously  across  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  reluctant  but  truthful  wit- 
ness. He  thought  it  "  hard  lines  "  that  he 
was  compelled  to  testify  against  his  own 
mother,  and  for  a  little  while  he  fenced 
with  the  commonwealth's  attorney  in  a 
clumsy  effort  not  to  be  forced  to  relate 
what  he  knew.  But  he  soon  gave  this 
up,  and  in  brief  and  regretful  language 
told  of  his  mother's  visit  to  his  house. 

"She  didn't  stay  long,  nor,  sir.  She 
come  one  ebenin'  an'  stay  dat  night  an' 
de  nex'  day,  an'  de  nex'  night,  an'  cotch 
de  boat  de  followin'  mornin'." 

"Where  did  she  go  during  her  visit?" 

"Ter  Kingsmill." 

"Did  she  tell  you  what  she  went  for?" 

He  looked  around  him  like  a  hunted 
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animal  at  bay.  He  hung  his  head,  and 
again  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

''Answer  the  question,"  said  the  judge. 

"Yas,  sir.     She  tole  me." 

''Well,  what  did  she  say?" 

"  She  say  she  went  arter  Mars'  Jeems's 
money." 

"What  else?" 

"She  say  she  got  it,"  he  mumbled  in 
tones  so  low  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
peat his  answer. 

"Did  she  say  anything  more?" 

Simon  felt  that  he  could  tell  nothing 
worse  than  what  had  already  been  forced 
from  him. 

"Yas,  sir,"  he  replied,  lifting  his  head 
and  looking  timorously  up  into  the  gal- 
lery. 

"What?" 

"She  say  she  got  what  she  come  fur. 
She  say  she  was  glad  fur  ter  see  me  an'  de 
rest  o'  de  fambly,  but  dat  wa'n't  what 
fotch  her  back  down  here.  She  say  she 
come  arter  some  o'  dat  money  what 
young  Mars'  Jeems  done  los'." 

"What  else?" 

"Dat  was  all." 

Ommirandy's  gaze  followed  Simon  as 
he  started  to  leave  the  room. 

"Simon  always  was  a  good  boy,"  she 
murmured. 

"You  can  remain,"  said  the  judge,  and 
Simon  stood  by. 

"Call  the  next  witness,"  again  com- 
manded the  court,  and  Ommirandy's 
eyes  shone  as  Lucille  took  the  witness- 
stand,  with  her  father  standing  by  her. 

"Lord  bless  de  little  section!"  said 
Ommirandy  audibly,  regarding  Lucille 
with  admiring  regard. 

Yes.  Her  name  was  Lucille.  She  was 
her  father's  only  child.  She  was  ten 
years  old.  She  thought  she  understood 
the  nature  of  an  oath.  Some  oaths  meant 
to  curse  and  swear.  An  oath  in  court 
meant  to  tell  the  truth.  Yes,  she  knew 
what  would  happen  if  you  did  not  tell  the 
truth.  You  would  go  to  the  bad  place 
when  you  die. 

"She's  entirely  competent,"  said  the 
judge.     ''Go  on." 

In  response  to  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney's questions,  Lucille  continued. 

Her  father  had  bought  this  new  home 
on  the  river,  and  had  brought  her  moth- 
er and  herself  down  to  see  if  they  liked 
it.    She  liked  it  very  much.    It  was  so  dif- 


ferent from  the  house  they  lived  in  in 
the  West.  She  hoped  her  father  would 
always  stay  there.  Yes,  she  had  seen  the 
prisoner  before.  That  was  one  evening 
in  the  library  at  home.  It  was  almost 
dusk.  She  had  gone  into  the  room,  and 
had  thought  her  visitor  was  a  gnome. 
She  had  never  seen  a  gnome  before,  but 
there  were  so  many  strange  things  at 
Kingsmill  she  had  never  seen  before  that 
she  was  not  surprised  to  find  a  gnome 
there.  She  was  not  pretty  enough  for  a 
fairy  and  was  not  small  enough  for  a 
leprechawn.  So  she  must  be  a  gnome. 
At  one  time  she  had  thought  she  was  a 
ghost.  Then  she  had  told  her  about 
young  Mars'  Jeems  and  Little  Mr.  Wil- 
liam, and  she  had  said  that  her  name  was 
Ommirandy. 

The  oldest  man  on  the  jury,  who  sat 
nearest  the  witness-chair,  looked  at  the 
child  w^ith  tenderness  in  his  eyes.  Her 
prattle  about  fairies  and  gnomes  stirred 
in  him  elusive  memories  of  his  lost  youth. 
The  other  jurymen  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention. 

Yes,  continued  Lucille.  It  w^as  the 
old  woman  over  there.  She  had  turned 
on  the  electric  light  and  had  seen  her  and 
talked  to  her.  She  had  never  heard  a 
name  like  Ommirandy's.  Her  visitor  had 
been  very  kind  and  friendly,  but  had  said 
that  everything  there  was  not  her  father's 
but  belonged  to  young  Mars'  Jeems. 
Then  Ommirandy  had  told  her  that  she, 
Lucille,  was  a  "section,"  and  that  Little 
Mr.  William  was  a  section,  too. 

She  had  not  known  what  to  think  about 
all  this,  because  she  knew  that  her  father 
had  bought  the  place  and  that  it  was 
theirs,  and  she  could  not  think  what  a 
section  might  be.  No,  she  had  not  seen 
Ommirandy  take  anything. 

The  commonwealth's  attorney  listened 
patiently  to  the  child's  artless  talk. 

"  De  Lord  bless  her  purty  heart ! "  mur- 
mured Ommirandy,  still  gazing  at  her. 

Simon  stood  and  listened  with  bowed 
head  and  downcast  eyes. 

"How  long  was  she  there?"  asked  the 
commonwealth's  attorney. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  replied  Lucille. 
"  Until  the  automobile  horn  blew.  I  was 
sorry  that  she  would  not  stay  to  see  my 
father  and  mother." 

"And  you  say  you  did  not  see  her  take 
anything  from  the  desk?" 
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''Take  anything  from  the  desk?"  re- 
peated Lucille.  ''Not  a  thing  in  the 
world.  She  wouldn't  take  anything  that 
she  did  not  think  she  had  a  right  to.  I 
am  sure  she  is  a  good  gnome." 

The  court-house  smiled. 

"Did  you  tell  any  one  of  her  visit?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Lucille;  "I  told  my 
father  and  my  mother.  My  father  did 
not  like  her  coming  there,  but  I  said  to 
him  that  if  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life, 
and  had  to  go  away,  he  would  want  to 
come  back  and  see  the  place  again,  as  she 
did." 

Lucille  was  calm  and  collected.  She 
looked  at  the  gnome  sympathetically. 

"I  did  not  know  until  yesterday  that 
she  was  going  to  be  tried.  I  would  have 
begged  my  father  not  to  try  her,"  said 
Lucille. 

The  lawyer  for  the  prisoner  again  de- 
clined to  cross-examine. 

"You  can  stand  aside,"  said  the  com- 
monwealth's attorney. 

Then  addressing  the  court,  he  said: 

"If  your  honor  please,  we  rest  the 
case." 

"  Call  the  first  witness  for  the  defence," 
said  the  court,  and  her  lawyer  asked  Om- 
mirandy to  take  the  witness-stand. 

"Jedge,  can't  I  talk  down  here?"  she 
queried.  "My  ole  legs  is  too  short  fur 
ter  git  up  in  dat  high  cheer,  wid  all  dem 
niggers  up  dar  in  de  gallery  waitin'  ter 
laugh  at  me." 

The  gallery  responded  with  subdued 
merriment. 

The  court  gave  the  desired  permission, 
and  Ommirandy,  in  response  to  her  law- 
yer's request  that  she  tell  the  court  what 
she  had  to  say,  arose  and  addressed  the 
judge  and  jury. 

Young  Mars'  Jeems  leaned  back  in  his 
seat,  and  with  apprehensive  forebodings 
of  what  was  coming,  listened  to  her.  He 
could  already  imagine  her,  old  and  worn 
in  faithful  service,  clad  in  the  peniten- 
tiary stripes.  Her  counsel  hung  his  head 
and  looked  helpless  and  hopeless.  Simon 
was  shuffling  uneasily  where  he  stood  in 
the  audience;  and  Lucille,  again  holding 
her  father's  hand,  gazed  at  the  gnome 
with  rapt  attention. 

"  Cote,  an'  gennulmen,"  said  the  pris- 
oner, reaching  into  her  pocket  beneath 
the  big  apron.  "I  don't  want  ter  git  dat 
little  gell  inter  no  trouble.    God  bless  her 


purty  face.  Ole  Ommirandy  ain't  nuvver 
gwine  ter  furgit  her,  no  matter  what 
happens.  She  didn'  see  me  git  it,  but  I 
got  it!  Dat's  what  I  done  tell  Simon. 
I  come  down  ter  Kingsmill  fur  ter  git 
some  o'  dat  money  what  young  Mars' 
Jeems  done  los'.  Dis  here  is  what  I  tuk 
out'n  young  Mars'  Jeems's  des'  in  de 
liberry.  It's  young  Mars'  Jeems's  des', 
an'  his  liberry,  an'  his  house,  what  his 
white  folks  is  done  owned  fur  hunnerds  o' 
years.  An'  dis  is  young  Mars'  Jeems's 
money.  I  come  down  dar  fur  ter  git  it  fur 
ter  sen'  Little  Mr.  William  ter  college  at 
Williamsbu'g,  whar  all  on  'em  done  been 
goin'  ter  college  since  dey  lived  at  Kings- 
mill.  I  done  hear  ole  mars'  tell  mis'  'bout 
it.  Dey  'bleeged  ter  go — an'  dey  gwi'  keep 
on  goin'  fur  hunnerds  o'  years  mo'." 

She  held  up  her  right  hand.  It  grasped 
a  little  package  wrapped  in  an  old  piece  of 
newspaper  and  tied  with  a  twine  string. 

"Dem  gennulmen,  dar  in  de  box,  dey 
knows  'bout  Kingsmill,  an'  de  boys 
a-gwine  ter  college.  I  done  seed  some  o' 
you-all  a-drinkin'  mint-julicks  at  Kings- 
mill.    Ain't  I,  marster?" 

The  oldest  juryman  nodded  in  acquies- 
cence. The  court  listened  intently.  It 
was  an  unusual  case.  The  common- 
wealth's attorney  gazed  with  wondering 
look  at  the  old  woman.  Young  Mars' 
Jeems's  countenance  took  on  an  elusive 
and  shadowy  smile.  Out  of  the  confusion 
of  it  all,  light  was  beginning  to  dawn  on 
him.  Ommirandy's  lawyer  was  nervously 
writing  his  name  over  and  over  again 
with  a  stub-pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper  ly- 
ing upon  the  bar. 

"Now,  cote,"  continued  Ommirandy, 
"Dis  here  is  all  I  got  ter  say  'fo'  I  sets 
down.  I  tuk  dis  here  very  money  dat  I 
got  in  my  han'  out'n  dat  des'.  I  done  it, 
an'  I  ain't  got  nothin'  fur  ter  say  agin' 
it.  Simon  tell  de  trufe,  an'  de  little  gell 
she  tell  de  trufe.  I  jes'  want  ter  say  one 
mo'  thing,  jedge,  an'  den  I  gwi'  quit.  I 
ain't  no  fool.  What  I  wants  ter  see,  is 
my  Little  Mr.  William  an'  dat  little  gell 
git  married  some  o'  dese  here  times. 
Den  he  gwi'  git  back  all  what  belongs  ter 
him,  an'  he  gwi'  git  her,  too;  an'  Lord, 
Mars'  Cote,  an'  all  o'  ye,  jes'  think  o' 
what  she  gwi'  git !" 

No  sound  was  audible  in  the  court- 
house save  the  voice  of  Ommirandy  tes- 
tifying. 
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She  paused  and  looked  about  her,  until 
her  gaze  rested  again  on  the  fair  young 
face  of  Lucille. 

"De  little  gell,  de  purty  little  section, 
she  gwi'  git  my  Little  Mr.  William,  young 
Mars'  Jeems's  onlies'  son.  Yas,  sir.  She 
gwi'  git  Little  Mr.  William,  de  fus'  sec- 
tion in  de  Ian',  an'  de  bes'.  Jedge,  don't 
you  think  hit's  a  good  thing  what  ole 
Jedge  Roan  tell  ole  mars'  befo'  de  war? 
He  say  it's  fine  fur  de  sections  ter  git  ter- 
gether.  He  drink  de  bride's  healf,  when 
his  daughter  marry  de  rich  gennulman 
f 'om  up  Norf.  He  say  fur  de  sections  ter 
git  tergether.  Mars'  Roan  did." 

The  story  was  not  unfamiliar  to  his 
honor. 

"Silence  in  cote!"  yelled  the  sheriff, 
hammering  with  iron  poker  on  iron  stove. 

''Come  along!"  called  the  excited  ne- 
groes in  the  gallery.  ''  Yes,  Lord  !  Come 
along!" 

The  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of 
Ommirandy's  speech,  became  that  of  a 
religious  revival.  It  was  electrical.  The 
men  in  the  jury-box  turned  around  with 
wondering  faces  and  looked  up  at  the 
judge  on  the  bench  above  them. 

The  judge  looked  out  of  the  window. 

''You  take  it,  jedge,"  said  Ommirandy; 
and  the  sheriff  received  from  her  hand  the 
paper-covered  package  and  handed  it  up 
to  the  court.  "Dat  ain't  no  gole-money, 
what  dey  excuse  me  o'  stealin'  in  dat 
paper  dat  man  been  readin'.  Look  at 
it!" 

At  the  words  "gold  money,"  the  clear, 
eager  voice  of  Lucille  was  heard  above  the 
subsiding  din. 

"I  knew  the  gnome  wouldn't  take  any- 
thing of  ours,  father.  She  didn't  get  it. 
I  put  the  gold  money  in  the  little  bag  in 
my  bureau  drawer,  to  keep  until  I  could 
buy  the  pony.  It  is  there  now.  I  heard 
you  tell  my  mother  it  was  for  me  to  buy 
my  pony  on  my  birthday." 

"This  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  bills,"  said  the  court.  "They  are 
pinned  together  with  a  memorandum  in 
pencil,  'Carriage  horses.'  " 

"I  wonder  where  the  old  idiot  found 
it?"  said  young  Mars'  Jeems.  "I  put 
it  away  somewhere  and  never  could  re- 
member." 

"I  heerd  ye  say  ye  done  los'  it,  an'  I 
heerd  ye  say  ye  didn't  have  no  money  fur 


ter  sen'  Little  Mr.  William  ter  college," 
said  Ommirandy.  "Dat's  how  come  I 
come  back  fur  ter  look  fur  it.  I  foun'  it 
in  de  little  drawer  in  de  right-han'  top 
o'  de  des'  in  de  liberry." 

"This  confusion  in  court  must  stop!" 
said  his  honor.  "The  sheriff  will  clear 
the  court-house  unless  better  order  is 
kept." 

"Shall  I  call  my  character  witnesses?" 
queried  Ommirandy's  lawyer  with  re- 
newed courage. 

"It  isn't  necessary,"  said  the  court. 
"The  indictment  charges  the  larceny  of 
gold  coin.  These  are  treasury  notes  that 
the  prisoner  took,  and  they  apparently 
belong  to  the  former  owner  of  Kingsmill." 

"We  rest,"  said  Ommirandy's  lawyer. 

"Thank  God,  we  duz!"  said  Ommi- 
randy, sitting  down.  "  I  gittin'  tired  o'  all 
dis  here  foolishness." 

"You  gentlemen  of  the  jury  can  find  a 
verdict  without  retiring  from  the  box," 
said  the  court,  addressing  the  jury. 

The  gray-headed  juryman  nearest  the 
witness-stand  glanced  at  his  fellows,  and 
arising  responded: 

"Not  guilty,  your  honor!" 

Each  juryman  nodded  in  acquiescence. 

"Cote,  your  honah,"  queried  Ommi- 
randy, "kin  I  say  one  word?" 

The  judge  smilingly  bowed  permission. 

"Jedge  an'  gennulmen,"  she  said, 
arising  again,  "ye  done  tuk  keer  o'  young 
Mars'  Jeems  here,  an'  dat  was  de  main 
thing.  Ye  done  saved  his  money.  I  ain't 
pestered  'bout  nothin'  else.  An',  cote  an' 
gennulmen,  lemme  tell  ye  !  I  knowed  when 
dat  college  was  gwine  ter  open,  an'  I  was 
gwine  ter  'sprise  young  Mars'  Jeems.  Dat 
what  I  hunted  fur  de  money  fur,  so  Little 
Mr.  William  could  git  his  eddication,  lak 
de  balance  on  'em. 

"An'  ef  Mirandy  live  long  enough,  she 
gwine  ter  see  ter  it  dat  dem  two  little 
sections  gits  tergether,  jedge,  an'  save  de 
Union." 

"The  prisoner  is  discharged,"  said  his 
honor,  again  looking  out  of  the  window. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  years  later 
Ommirandy,  very  old  but  very  happy, 
stood  near  the  young  bride  in  the  library 
at  Kingsmill,  when  Lucille  married  Little 
Mr.  William.  But  that,  also,  is  another 
story. 
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A   FEAST    OF   TABERNACLES 

By  John   Finley 

Illustration  by  Edwin  H.   Blashfield 

This  shall  ye  do,  O  men  of  earth, 
Ye  who've  forgotten  your  far  birth. 
Your  forbears  of  the  slanting  skull, 
Barbaric,  brutal,  sluggard,  dull, 
(Of  whom  no  portraits  hang  to  boast 
The  ancient  lineage  of  the  host), — 
Ye  who've  forgot  the  time  when  they 
Were  redolent  of  primal  clay. 
Or  lived  in  wattled  hut,  or  cave. 
But,  turned  to  dust  or  drowned  by  wave, 
Have  left  no  traces  on  Time's  shores 
Save  mounds  of  shells  at  their  cave  doors 
And  lithic  knives  and  spears  and  darts 
And  savage  passions  in  our  hearts; 
This  shall  ye  do:    seven  days  each  year 
Ye  shall  forsake  what  ye  hold  dear; 
From  fields  of  tamed  fruits  and  flowers. 
From  love-lit  homes  and  sky-built  towers, 
From  palaces  and  tenements 
Ye  shall  go  forth  and  dwell  in  tents, 
In  tents,  and  booths  of  bough-made  roofs, 
Where  ye  may  hear  the  flying  hoofs 
Of  beasts  long  gone,  the  cries  of  those 
Who  were  your  father's  forest  foes, 
Or  see  their  shadows  riding  fast 
Along  the  edges  of  the  past; — ■ 
All  this,  that  ye  may  keep  in  mind 
The  nomad  way  by  which  mankind 
Has  come  from  his  captivity. 
Walking  dry-shod  the  earth-w^ide  sea, 
Riding  the  air,  consulting  stars. 
Driving  great  caravans  of  cars. 
Building  the  furnace,  bridge  and  spire 
Of  earth-control  and  heav'n  desire. 
Rising  in  journey  from  the  clod 
Into  the  glory  of  a  god. 

This  shall  ye  do,  O  men  of  earth. 
That  ye  may  know  the  crowned  worth 
Of  what  ye  are — and  hope  renew, 
Seeing  the  road  from  dawn  to  you. 
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All  this,  that  ye  may  keep  in  mind 
The  nomad  way  by  which  mankind 
Has  come  from  his  captivity. 
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CITY    OF    LIGHTS 

By    Gordon    Arthur    Smith 

Illustrations  by  Alonzo  Kimball 


OT  far  from  Paris  in  miles, 
but  leagues  away  in  spirit, 
is  the  village  of  Evremont- 
sur-Seine.  A  line  of  silvery 
poplars  marches  by  it  in 
single  file,  sentinels  of  the 
sleeping  river;  and  behind  it  stretch  cul- 
tivated fields,  green  and  gold  at  harvest- 
time,  rolling  gently  away  to  the  low  ho- 
rizon. December  frosts  and  March  winds 
and  April  rains  have  pleasingly  modified 
the  color  scheme  that  man,  in  his  arro- 
gance, originally  decreed  for  the  houses 
of  Evremont.  The  tiles  of  the  roofs  glow 
red  in  the  sun,  but  the  walls  that  once  were 
stark  white  have  now  taken  to  themselves 
the  subtler  pastel  shades  of  a  rainbow. 
They  seem  to  have  caught  and  held  the 
hues  of  the  thousands  of  suns  that  have 
set  in  their  sight. 

The  cobbled  streets  twist  at  random 
through  the  village,  ending  their  haphaz- 
ard careers  sedately  enough  at  the  Place 
de  la  Fontaine,  the  public  square  and 
market-place,  which  takes  the  name  from 
a  w^atering-trough,  and  not  from  the  great 
French  fabler.  In  this  square,  above  the 
watering-trough,  an  enterprising  humane 
society  has  placed  the  only  touch  of  mo- 
dernity in  Evremont — an  enamel  sign  bear- 
ing in  white  letters  on  a  blue  ground  the 
warning:  ^^ Soyez  bon  pour  les  animmixy 
I  wonder  if  that  admonition  is  necessary: 
I  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  Evremont 
are  not  instinctively  "good  to  the  ani- 
mals." My  friend,  Monsieur  Silvestre, 
assures  me  that  they  are. 

Monsieur  Silvestre  is  landlord  of  the 
Cafe  du  Levant,  which  stands  on  the 
square  and  naively  faces  the  church.  That 
the  church  does  not  resent  its  proximity, 
however,  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
Monsieur  le  cure  is  a  frequent  client  of  the 
cafe;  indeed,  he  and  Monsieur  Silvestre 
are  very  intimate  friends.  Differing  as 
they  emphatically  do  in  faith  and  in  poli- 
tics, they  are  alike  in  each  having  a  big 
heart  and  a  fondness  for  dark  beer. 
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I  was  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  them, 
one  clean,  cool  day  in  late  April,  sitting 
together  under  the  weather-beaten  awn- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Cafe  du 
Levant.  I  had  been  talking  with  Madame 
Nicolas  and  her  wistful-eyed  daughter, 
Veronique.  Madame  Nicolas  manages  a 
little  shop  behind  the  church  and  Vero- 
nique manages  Madame  Nicolas.  At  the 
shop  are  to  be  bought  all  the  tender,  sig- 
nificant symbols  dear  to  the  true  believer 
of  the  Roman  Church — crucifixes  of  eb- 
ony and  of  ivory;  prie-dieu  intricately 
carved  by  hands  both  zealous  and  devout; 
altar-cloths  over  the  embroidery  of  which 
convent  sisters  have  wearied  their  eyes 
that  God  might  be  the  better  glorified; 
rosaries  worn  smooth  by  trembling,  pray- 
ing fingers;  madonnas  gazing  with  pro- 
phetic eyes  from  Gothic  frames;  missals 
bound  in  vellum  as  white  as  the  souls  of 
the  children  that  have  held  them;  candle- 
sticks of  gleaming  brass,  polished  anew  by 
Madame  Nicolas  or  by  Veronique;  small 
statues  of  angels,  of  martyrs,  of  prophets, 
and  of  saints,  and  wreaths  of  artificial 
flowers  to  honor  the  graves  of  the  dead. 
Not  all  of  these  objects  are  beautiful — 
many  of  them,  indeed,  the  newer  ones, 
are  glaringly  ugly.  But  Madame  Nicolas 
has  no  favorites;  she  yearns  over  them 
all. 

Living  and  loving  and  working  in  such 
surroundings,  it  is  not  strange  that  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  has  become  imbued  with 
something  of  their  gentleness  and  simplic- 
ity. She  is  a  quiet-eyed  old  lady,  whose 
white  hair  is  brushed  smoothly  back  un- 
der her  white  cap,  whose  motherly  bosom 
is  crossed  by  the  ends  of  a  black,  knitted 
shawl,  whose  feet  tread  the  dim  aisles  of 
her  shop  in  noiseless  felt  slippers,  and 
whose  hands  are  worn  and  lined  from 
serving  her  neighbors  and  her  Lord. 

During  my  short  stay  at  Evremont  I 
had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Madame 
Nicolas's  shop,  sometimes  making  a  tri- 
fling purchase,  more  often  acquiring  noth- 
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"  Diane  was  a  good  child,  but  slie  was  more — how  shall  I  say  it  V — inure  mortal." — I'age  783. 
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ing  more  tangible  than  a  certain  serenity 
of  mind  which  is  not  to  be  bought.  In  my 
profession  as  artist  Madame  Nicolas  val- 
ued me  overhighly,  I  fear;  but  I  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  able 
to  point  out  to  her  several  articles  in  her 
possession,  the  real  value  of  which  (to  an 
antiquarian,  at  least)  she  had  sadly  under- 
rated. Thus,  perhaps,  the  benefits  were 
not  entirely  on  one  side. 

I  had  come,  then,  from  the  shop  of  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  on  an  April  day,  and  cross- 
ing the  square  to  the  Cafe  du  Levant  had 
discovered  Monsieur  Silvestre  and  the 
cure  sitting  behind  two  tall  glasses  of  dark 
beer. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Monsieur  Craddock," 
said  the  cure;  ''the  day  is  fine  and  the 
beer  is  good;  will  you  not  join  us?" 

"The  beer  is  always  good  at  the  Cafe 
du  Levant,"  I  answered,  with  a  bow  to 
Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"That  remark,"  observed  the  cure  with 
a  smile,  "will  surely  serve  to  cement  the 
entente  cordiale.^^ 

Monsieur  Silvestre  indicated  his  pleas- 
ure by  placing  an  iron  chair  for  me  at  the 
table  and  calling  loudly  for  the  waiter. 

'^C'est  le  patron  qyi  paye,'^  said  he. 

"You  will  ruin  yourself,"  I  objected. 

"Bah!  It  is  not  every  day  that  we 
have,  gathered  here  together,  such  an  illus- 
trious trio.  Commerce,  the  Church,  and 
the  Fine  Arts  ! " 

"  You  have  reason  to  say  it,"  agreed  the 
cure.  "And  in  such  a  case,  I  may  add 
w^ithout  offence,  I  hope,  to  Monsieur  Crad- 
dock— in  such  a  case  it  is  usually  Com- 
merce that  pays  for  the  beer."  Saying 
which,  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  emp- 
tied it,  and  set  it  back  on  the  table  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"You  have  come  from  Madame  Nico- 
las?" queried  Monsieur  Silvestre. 

I  admitted  that  I  had. 

"An  excellent  woman,"  said  he. 

"A  sermon  without  words,"  said  the 
cure. 

"An  unhaloed  saint,"  suggested  Mon- 
sieur Silvestre. 

The  priest  held  up  his  hand. 

"Rarer  than  that,"  he  declared;  "for 
she  is  a  saint  that  strives  to  live  rightly 
rather  than  to  die  nobly.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity." 

"I  am  no  Catholic  "  said  Monsieur  Sil- 


vestre, "but  I  know  and  respect  a  good 
woman  when  I  see  one.  Madame  Nicolas 
has  had  a  hard  life.  It  is  well  that  she  has 
a  faith." 

The  cure  smiled  quietly  and  passed  a 
hand  across  his  smooth  chin. 

"Must  one  be  afflicted  to  believe?"  he 
murmured.  "Pray,  then,  Monsieur  Sil- 
vestre, to  be  afflicted." 

"That  does  not  follow — "  began  the 
landlord  vehemently,  when,  foreseeing  a 
dispute,  I  ventured  to  interrupt. 

"You  say  that  Madame  Nicolas  has 
had  a  hard  life.  Might  I  inquire  how,  and 
why?"  . 

At  this  Monsieur  Silvestre  and  the  cure 
exchanged  questioning  glances ;  and  Mon- 
sieur Silvestre  nodded  his  head. 

"Tell  him  the  story,"  he  said. 

The  cure,  shifting  his  glass,  studied  the 
wet  ring  it  left  on  the  iron  table.  Then  he 
replaced  it  carefully  and  accurately  and 
crossed  his  hands  in  his  lap. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "there  is  a 
story." 

I  settled  myself  to  listen.  Monsieur  Sil- 
vestre drew  a  packet  of  tobacco  from  his 
pocket  and  dexterously  rolled  himself  a 
cigarette.  Then  he,  too,  settled  himself  to 
listen,  but  as  one  who  has  heard  the  story 
before  and  is  prepared  to  interrupt  if  the 
telling  of  it  be  not  to  his  satisfaction. 

"Madame  Nicolas,"  began  the  cure, 
"is  not  a  woman  who  cries  out  her  troub- 
les from  the  house-tops.  She  has  never 
come  to  me  to  complain  of  her  fate,  but 
she  has  come  often  to  me  for  advice  and 
counsel.  The  greater  part  of  what  I  am 
about  to  tell  you  I  had  from  Veronique; 
and  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  am  be- 
traying no  confidences.  All  Evremont, 
alas!  knows  the  story. 

"Madame  Nicolas's  husband,  an  edu- 
cated man,  a  government  official  in  the 
post-office  department  here  at  Evremont, 
died  about  ten  years  ago " 

"Nine,"  corrected  Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"Died,  then,  nine  years  ago,  leaving 
Madame  Nicolas  with  two  daughters  and 
a  mere  shadow  of  a  pension.  The  girls 
were  nearly  of  an  age — Veronique  at  that 
time  was  eleven  and  Diane  was  a  scant 
year  younger." 

"Eleven  months  younger,"  volunteered 
Monsieur  Silvestre. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  the  cure.     "Well, 
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they  were  delightful  little  children,  both 
of  them.  I  instructed  them  for  their  first 
communion — how  well  I  remember! 
Veronique  was  very  pious — she  wrapped 
herself  up  in  her  faith  as  in  a  shining,  white 
mantle;  and  she  hid  her  eyes  that  they 
might  not  look  on  evil.  Such  unquestion- 
ing belief  I  had  never  before  seen.  I  was 
afraid  for  her ;  her  feet  were  not  fixed  upon 
the  earth. 

''Diane  was  different.  Diane  was  a 
good  child,  but  she  was  more — how  shall  I 
say  it? — more  mortal.  Her  little  sins 
were  like  yours  and  mine.  She  overate, 
she  lost  her  temper  at  times,  she  made  ma- 
licious speeches,  she  lied  once  or  twice,  she 
adored,  but  occasionally  disobeyed,  her 
mother — you  know,  all  harmless,  natural 
little  offences  which  she  instantly  and 
deeply  regretted.  I  remember  that  she 
especially  enjoyed  setting  the  dog  after 
the  cows  down  in  the  pasture  by  the  river. 
She  told  me  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks  that  in  spite  of  herself,  in  spite  of 
her  knowledge  that  it  was  wrong,  she  de- 
rived a  very  unholy  pleasure  from  seeing 
the  poor  cows  racing  madly  about  the  field 
with  the  dog  barking  at  their  heels.  And 
she  had  no  sooner  confessed  to  this  hor- 
rible depravity  than  she  commenced  to 
laugh  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene.  Oh, 
yes,  she  was  very  human!  She  was  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  Veronique,  who 
feared  for  the  loss  of  her  soul.  But  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  did  not  worry — or  if  she  did 
it  was  not  about  Diane.  Madame  Nicolas 
had  started  her  shop,  then,  and  was  earn- 
ing enough  to  keep  them  all  clothed  and 
fed,  with  a  little  to  set  aside  at  the  end  of 
each  year  as  a  dowry  for  the  two  girls. 
You  see  she  wanted  them  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry  well  when  the  time  should 
come. 

"  Veronique  did  not  want  to  marry.  She 
^  wanted  to  enter  a  convent  and  take  the 
veil.  Both  Madame  Nicolas  and  I — God 
forgive  me — discouraged  her  in  the  desire. 
At  least  we  urged  her  to  wait — to  make  no 
hasty  decision.  And  she  waited.  And 
while  she  waited  there  came,  of  course,  a 
man.  A  man  or  the  devil  always  comes 
when  a  woman  is  waiting." 

"  Sometimes  both,"  suggested  Monsieur 
Silvestre. 

"In  this  case,"  said  the  cure,  ''it  was 
both — the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  man." 
Vol.  LVI.— 8o 


The  cure  hesitated  and  sighed.  It  was 
only  too  evident  that  this  part  of  the  story 
distressed  him,  that  he  shrank  from  put- 
ting the  baseness  of  the  world  into  words. 
But  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  grief  or 
anger  that  troubled  his  voice  when  he 
continued. 

"The  man,"  he  said,  "was  a  lieutenant 
in  a  Zouave  regiment  that  was  quartered 
near  Evremont  during  some  manoeuvres. 
He  was  very  handsome  in  scarlet  and  blue 
with  shining  buttons  and  epaulets.  And 
he  had  large  brown  eyes  and  a  gallant 
black  mustache.  And  he  ranged  the  world 
like  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour.  I  will  say  no  more.  He  is  dead, 
and  de  mortuis  nil — well,  you  know  the 
phrase.    I  forget  my  Latin." 

*'Z>e  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,''  supplied 
Monsieur  Silvestre,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise; and  then  he  added  reproachfully: 
"You  have  never  forgotten  it  before." 

The  cure  shrugged. 

"Let  us  get  on  with  the  story,"  he  said. 
"  At  first  Veronique  met  this  lieutenant  of 
Zouaves — his  name  was  Max  Tourelle — 
openly  and  with  the  knowledge  of  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  and  myself.  But  we  mis- 
trusted him  from  the  beginning — he  was 
too  handsome,  too  swaggering  for  our  taste. 
Veronique  believed  in  him  implicitly,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  love  to  her  she  hugged 
his  words  to  her  heart.  And  she  gave  over 
her  soul  from  God's  keeping  into  his.  Ma- 
dame Nicolas  pleaded  with  her;  I  plead- 
ed with  her;  Diane  cried  herself  to  sleep 
every  night.  But  Veronique  did  not  cry. 
She  was  eighteen  and  very  much  in  love 
and  we  seemed  to  her  like  mourners  at  a 
feast.  She  could  not  understand  our  at- 
titude. 

"One  night — the  night  the  camp  broke 
up  and  the  regiment  was  ordered  back  to 
the  city — she  stole  out  of  the  house,  joined 
him,  and  ran  away  with  him  to  Paris  to  be 
married.  ...  Of  course  he  did  not  mar- 
ry her." 

"  He  left  her  and  she  came  back  to  Evre- 
mont?" I  asked. 

The  cure  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "he  did  not  leave  her, 
and  she  did  not  come  back  to  E\remont 
for  a  long  time." 

"Poor  Madame  Nicolas,"  I  murmured. 

"Poor  Veronique,"  said  Monsieur  Sil- 
vestre. 
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"Poor  Diane,"  said  the  cure,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  mystification. 

There  was  a  short  silence. 

"Well,"  urged  Monsieur  Silvestre  im- 
patiently, "continue." 

' '  I  continue, ' '  said  the  cure.  * '  The  next 
morning  Madame  Nicolas  came  to  me  at 
sunrise.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  was  still 
in  bed;  but  I  threw  on  my  soutane  in 
haste  and  received  her.  She  was  very 
white,  I  remember,  and  she  was  trembling; 
but  she  did  not  break  down. 

"  'I  have  lost  my  daughter,'  she  said — • 
*I  have  lost  Veronique.'  And  then  she 
repeated  it  again:  ' I  have  lost  my  daugh- 
ter— I  have  lost  Veronique.' 

"That  was  all  she  said;  but  I  knew,  of 
course,  what  had  happened.  I  had  feared 
it. 

"I  quoted  no  scripture  to  console  her, 
although  a  hundred  phrases  came  to  my 
lips.  I  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
out  to  my  little  garden  where  we  could  see 
the  sun  coming  up  behind  the  hills  and  the 
morning  breeze  stirring  the  poplars  by 
the  river.  And  I  said:  ' Madame  Nicolas, 
do  you  see  the  sun?'  and  she  answered: 
*Yes.'  And  I  said:  *  Madame  Nicolas,  do 
you  see  the  river  and  the  trees  and  the 
grass  with  the  wind  upon  them?'  And 
she  answered:  'Yes.'  And  I  said:  'Do 
you  see  the  clouds,  rose  and  mauve  and 
gray,  and  the  stars  paling  up  there  in  the 
sky?'    And  she  again  answered:   'Yes.' 

"Then  I  said:  'Madame  Nicolas,  God 
is  watching  over  the  sun  and  it  is  his  will 
that  it  shall  rise;  and  God  is  watching 
over  the  river  and  it  is  his  will  that  it 
shall  flow  to  the  sea;  and  God  is  watching 
over  the  trees  and  the  grass  and  it  is  his 
will  that  the  wind  shall  be  upon  them ;  and 
God  is  watching  over  the  clouds  and  the 
stars,  and  as  they  are,  so  he  wills  that 
they  shall  be.  Do  you  not,  then,  believe 
that  God  is  watching  over  your  daughter 
and  that  his  will  shall  be  done?'  " 

The  cure  paused  and  Monsieur  Silves- 
tre, much  affected  but  eager  to  prove  his 
iconoclasm,  said:  "That  is  all  very  well, 
but,  after  all,  the  sun  and  the  river  and 
the  trees  and  the  clouds  and  the  stars  are 
coming  to  no  harm.  It  is  only  we  poor 
mortals  that  have  to  look  out  for  ourselves. 
Where  should  we  land  if  we  did  not? — I 
ask  you." 

The  cure  regarded  him  scornfully. 


"  I  was  speaking  at  the  time  to  a  Catho- 
lic," he  said,  "not  to  a  heretic.  Heretics 
must  look  out  for  themselves;  for  I  am 
not  sure  just  how  much  interest  le  Bon 
Dieu  takes  in  them." 

Perceiving  that  Monsieur  Silvestre  had 
a  spirited  retort  at  his  lips,  I  interposed 
quickly,  begging  the  cure  to  proceed. 

"Well,  Madame  Nicolas  went  home 
comforted,  and  in  ten  days  she  received  a 
little  note  from  Veronique.  I  remember 
the  words  of  it  as  well  as  I  remember  the 
Pater  Noster.  She  said:  'I  am  in  Paris 
with  Max  and  am  very  happy.  Yesterday 
we  went  up  the  Eiffel  Tower.  We  are  to 
be  married  very  soon.  I  adore  Paris  and 
I  worship  Max.  Do  not  worry  about  me, 
for  I  am  completely  happy.  That  is  to 
say,  I  shall  be  completely  happy  if  you 
forgive  me.' 

"Madame  Nicolas  tried  to  obtain  com- 
fort from  the  assurance  that  they  were  to 
be  married  soon.  As  for  me,  I  fear  I  was 
not  so  trusting;  for  I  saw  in  Veronique's 
repeated  assertion  that  she  was  happy 
merely  a  defiant  endeavor  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  was  not  horribly  unhappy. 
There  are  times  when  I  am  no  optimist. 
That  is  perhaps  because  it  has  been  my 
blessed  privilege  for  many  years  to  min- 
ister unto  misery. 

"Poor  Veronique  had  not  dared  to  give 
her  address  in  the  letter,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  were  able  to  locate  her. 
Paris  is  a  large  city,  and  the  Veroniques  in 
it  do  not  make  themselves  conspicuous. 
Finally,  at  the  request  of  Madame  Nico- 
las, who  was  only  too  willing  to  forgive,  I 
myself  went  in  search  of  the  girl.  It  was 
not  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  messieurs.  No, 
indeed,  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal:  I 
have  been  three  times  to  Paris  and  twice 
to  Lyons  and  it  was  but  six  years  ago  that 
I  should  have  journeyed  to  Rome  had  not 
my  neuralgia  come  upon  me  the  day  be- 
fore I  was  to  leave. 

"  Diane  begged  to  accompany  me.  She 
was  sure  that  if  she  might  see  her  sister 
and  talk  with  her  she  could  persuade  her 
to  return.  Veronique  had  always  loved 
Diane  and  had  never  been  able  to  say  no 
to  her  in  anything  she  desired.  But  I 
thought  it  better  for  her  not  to  come.  I 
think  that  I  was  wrong.  If  I  was  I  can 
only  plead  that  it  was  an  error  in  judg- 
ment, not  in  intention. 
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"I  went  alone,  then,  and  after  three 
days  I  found  Veronique.  She  was  living 
in  a  little  room  in  a  house  on  the  Rue  des 
Saints-Peres;  and  Max  had  not  married 
her.  During  the  day  she  worked  in  a  con- 
fiserie,  selling  cakes  and  sweetmeats  and 
earning  two  francs  a  day.  That  seems 
good  pay  to  us  here  in  Evremont,  but  I 
am  told  that  it  is  nothing  in  Paris.  She 
explained  that  Max  was  not  rich  and  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  him.  I 
was  able  to  perceive  immediately  (al- 
though she  tried  bravely  to  conceal  her 
misgivings)  that  she  doubted  if  he  would 
ever  marry  her.  The  surprise  of  seeing  me 
broke  down  her  guard  and  she  wept  on  my 
shoulder.  She  had  come  at  last  to  realize 
the  importance  of  what  she  had  done;  but, 
quite  naturally,  she  still  clung  to  Max  as 
her  salvation.  Her  only  hope  lay  in  him. 
And  it  was  against  this  hope  that  springs 
eternal  that  I  was  forced  to  fight.  I  lost 
the  fight," 

' '  That  was  but  natural , ' '  observed  Mon- 
sieur Silvestre.  "  Max  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  her  an  honest  woman  by  marry- 
ing her:  he  could  undo  what  he  had 
done,  but  you  could  not.  You  could  but 
offer  her  consolation  and  spiritual  abso- 
lution." 

"Precisely,"  agreed  the  cure.  *'I  came 
to  her  either  too  soon  or  too  late.  Had  I 
come  sooner  I  might  have  been  in  time  to 
save  her;  had  I  come  later  she  would  have 
had  opportunity  to  become  convinced  that 
Max  was  a  scoundrel,  and  I  could  have 
won  her  away  from  him.  As  it  was  I  came 
back  to  Evremont,  my  hands  empty,  but 
my  heart  full  to  overflowing. 

''A  year  passed,  and  two  years.  Ma- 
dame Nicolas,  uncomplaining  and  digni- 
fied in  her  sorrow,  tended  the  little  shop 
with  Diane;  and  every  night  they  prayed 
to  the  Mother  of  God  to  be  kind  to  Vero- 
nique and  to  remember  that  she  was  very 
young.  And  Madame  Nicolas  suddenly 
seemed  to  grow  very  old. 

"On  a  certain  night  Madame  Nicolas 
had  a  dream.  At  the  time  we  both 
thought  it  a  divine  revelation,  but  subse- 
quent events  caused  us  to  doubt  that  it 
emanated  from  heaven.  So  we  have  since 
called  it  simply  a  dream." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Silvestre, 
"you  pretend  to  claim " 

"  I  claim  nothing,"  interrupted  the  cure 


severely.  "I  state  our  belief — no  more. 
I  have  a  right  to  a  belief;  you,  who  are  an 
agnostic,  have  not;  you  cannot,  even,  be- 
lieve that  you  are  an  agnostic,  for  an  ag- 
nostic is  one  who  believes  nothing." 

Monsieur  Silvestre  found  no  answer  and 
the  cure  continued. 

"Madame  Nicolas  dreamed  that  night 
that  she  saw  Veronique  and  Diane  to- 
gether, clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  Ve- 
ronique was  weeping  bitterly  and  Diane 
was  soothing  her  and  comforting  her  and 
stroking  her  bright  hair  with  gentle,  sis- 
terly hands.  And  Veronique  was  crying 
because  she  had  lost  the  little  silver  cross 
that  had  hung  on  a  slender  chain  at  her 
breast  since  the  day  of  her  first  commun- 
ion. Then,  in  the  dream,  Madame  Nico- 
las saw  Diane  unclasp  her  own  little  silver 
cross  and  give  it  to  Veronique.  And  when 
she  had  done  so  she  went  very  white  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept. 
But  Veronique,  seeing  her  sister's  distress, 
refused  at  first  to  take  the  cross;  and 
it  was  not  until  Diane,  between  her  sobs, 
had  urged  her  and  pleaded  with  her  for 
a  long  time  that  she  consented  to  do  so. 
Then  she  clasped  the  chain  at  her  neck 
and  peace  came  into  her  eyes  and  she  was 
comforted. 

"Madame  Nicolas  the  next  morning 
told  Diane  of  her  dream  and  they  agreed 
that  it  had  come  from  le  Bon  Dieu,  that  it 
clearly  meant  that  Diane  should  go  to 
Paris  and  see  her  sister  and  cheer  her  and 
prevail  on  her  to  come  back  to  Evremont 
and  be  forgiven.  Diane,  conscious  of  her 
power  with  Veronique,  was  enthusiastic 
and  eager  to  start  at  once.  She  had  no 
fear  of  the  city,  nor  would  she  hear  of 
Madame  Nicolas  or  myself  accompanying 
her.  She  pointed  out  that  in  the  dream 
she  had  been  alone  with  Veronique,  that 
this  was  obviously  the  desire  of  le  Bon 
Dieu,  and  that  to  disregard  his  manifest 
wish  would  be  to  show  ourselves  ungrate- 
ful and  might  well  displease  him.  In  the 
end  she  convinced  us  that  she  was  right. 

"The  next  day  we  put  her  on  the  train 
for  Paris.  I  gave  her  minute  directions 
how  she  should  find  Veronique,  but  she 
scarcely  heeded  them.  Le  Bon  Dieu,  she 
said,  would  show  her  the  way  and  guard 
her  steps.  She  was  so  happy,  so  confident 
of  her  success,  that  we  could  not  but  share 
some  of  her  elation." 
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The  cure  paused  to  moisten  his  Hps  and 
drain  his  glass.  Monsieur  Silvestre,  for 
once,  made  no  comment. 

''What  happened  in  Paris,"  the  cure 
resumed,  "I  had  from  Veronique.  Diane, 
arriving  at  the  Gare  Saint-Lazare  at  ten 
o'clock " 

"At  ten-seven,"  corrected  Monsieur 
Silvestre. 

"Diane,  arriving  at  ten-seven,  went 
straight  to  the  confiserie  and  found  her  sis- 
ter with  no  delay  whatever.  I  can  imagine 
the  meeting.  It  is  certain  that  there  were 
many  kisses  and  a  few  tears.  It  is  good 
for  the  young  to  cry  a  little. 

"Veronique  immediately  requested  and 
obtained  a  half-holiday.  The  patronne 
was  big-hearted  and  had  a  sister  of  her 
own,  in  Dijon,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
seven  years.  I  think  the  patronne  shed  a 
few  tears,  too,  from  sympathy. 

"Veronique  and  Diane  walked  out  of 
the  shop,  with  their  arms  about  each 
other's  waists,  just  as  they  used  to  walk  to 
the  pasture  down  here  by  the  river,  when 
they  were  little  girls.  And  it  seemed  to 
them,  for  a  while,  at  least,  as  if  nothing 
had  changed,  nothing  had  come  between 
them  since  those  far-away  days.  But 
once  or  twice  Veronique  would  stop  short 
in  the  middle  of  a  laugh  and  once  or  twice 
her  fingers  would  seek  Diane's  and  press 
them  so  hard  that  it  hurt. 

"Veronique  led  the  way  to  her  room  in 
the  Rue  des  Saint-Peres,  for  she  wanted 
to  change  from  her  working-clothes  into 
her  best  dress.  She  wanted,  you  see,  to 
make  it  a.  jour  de  fete. 

"  '  You  will  stop  the  night  here  with  me, 
Diane,  will  you  not  ? '  she  asked. 

"Diane  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 

"  'It  will  be  better,  Veronique,  if  we 
both  go  back  to  Evremont  this  evening. 
I  have  come  to  bring  you  home.' 

"But  Veronique  shrank  away. 

"  'No,'  she  said  slowly,  'I  cannot  go 
home.' 

"Diane  threw  herself  to  her  knees  in 
front  of  her  sister. 

"  'We  are  breaking  our  hearts  waiting 
for  you,'  she  said.  'It  is  for  our  sake  that 
we  ask  you  to  come.    Have  pity.' 

"But  Veronique  shook  her  head. 

"  'I  cannot  leave  Max.' 

"  'Our  mother  is  getting  old,'  urged 
Diane.    'She  needs  you.    The  two  years 


that  you  have  been  gone  have  seemed  very 
long  and  bitter  to  her.' 

"  'So  have  they  seemed  to  me,'  said 
Veronique,  but  so  low  that  Diane  scarce 
heard  her.  '  Come,'  she  continued, '  let  us 
not  spoil  our  one  day  together.  We  will 
discuss  it  to-morrow.  Meanwhile  I  shall 
show  you  many  wonderful  things,  for  Paris 
is  a  beautiful  city — especially  in  April 
when  the  sun  is  shining.' 

"Diane  then  saw  that  for  the  present 
she  could  gain  nothing  by  persevering. 
So  she  determined  to  bide  her  time  pa- 
tiently. She  did  not  despair  for  an  in- 
stant. 

"While  she  washed  her  hands  and  face, 
her  sister  got  into  a  beautiful  gown.  It 
was  blue,  I  think,  and  had  some  marvel- 
lous lace  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  Max  had 
bought  it  for  her  in  a  shop  on  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  Diane  had  never  seen  its  equal 
before,  and  I  am  afraid  that  she  looked  on 
it  with  covetous  eyes.  Diane,  as  I  told 
you,  was  very  human. 

"  When  they  were  ready  Veronique  took 
her  sister's  hand  and  they  went  out  into 
the  streets.  They  walked  for  miles.  They 
saw  the  Louvre  and  the  Vendome  column 
and  Notre  Dame.  When  they  stopped  in 
front  of  Notre  Dame,  Diane  gave  a  little 
gasp  and  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes.  It 
was  so  beautiful  that  it  made  her  cry. 
And,  without  thinking,  she  begged  that 
they  go  in  to  pray. 

"Veronique  drew  sharply  away  that 
Diane  might  not  see  her  face. 

"  'Come,'  she  said;  'we  will  not  go  in.' 

"But  her  voice  trembled  so  much  that 
Diane  understood. 

"They  turned  and  walked  up  the  quai 
beside  the  swollen  river. 

"  'Look,'  said  Diane,  'it  is  the  same 
dear  old  Seine  that  flows  by  the  pasture  at 
home  where  the  cows  are.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  one  could  see  the  reflections  of 
the  poplars  marching  along  in  it  upside 
down?  Do  you  remember  how  blue  it 
was  at  noon,  and  how  silver  it  was  at 
evening  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Veronique.  '  In  Paris  it  is 
neither  blue  nor  silver  very  often.' 

"They  purchased  a  lunch  at  a  bakery 
and  ate  it  under  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries, 
like  the  midinettes.  Then  they  crossed 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Veronique 
pointed  out  the  monument  of  Alsace- 
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Lorraine  and  the  wreaths  with  which  a 
bereaved  nation  had  dressed  it. 

"  'There  are  flowers  in  front  of  your 
picture  at  home,'  said  Diane.  But  Ve- 
ronique  answered  nothing. 

''They  walked  slowly  up  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  watching  the  automobiles  and 
carriages  go  by,  filled  with  gay  people  in 
beautiful  clothes.  Diane's  eyes  sparkled 
with  excitement.  It  was  all  very  strange 
to  her  and  beautiful  and  dazzling;  and, 
as  you  know,  the  Champs-Elysees  has  a 
great  chic  in  the  afternoon.  Before  they 
had  reached  the  Rond-Point  a  troop  of 
the  Republican  Guard  rode  by — great 
giants  of  men,  w^ith  plumes  waving  and 
cuirasses  gleaming  and  horses  fretting  and 
tossing  their  heads.  It  was  a  sight  to  stir 
one's  blood.  Diane,  in  her  excitement, 
clung  close  to  her  sister;  and  Veronique, 
who  had  seen  it  all  before,  laughed  at  her 
and  teased  her  for  being  une  petite  pro- 
vinciale. 

''Then  they  went  to  a  giiignol — oh, 
they  saw  all  the  wonderful  sights  of  Paris! 
And  they  both  laughed  a  great  deal  and 
chattered  merrily  and  enjoyed  themselves 
just  as  they  used  to  do  when  the  circus 
came  to  Evremont. 

"Presently  Veronique  stopped  short  in 
the  middle  of  a  laugh,  caught  her  breath 
sharply,  and  said:  '  Come,  we  must  return 
to  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres.  Max  will  be 
waiting.  He  has  promised  to  take  me  to 
dinner  and  if  I  am  late  he  becomes  im- 
patient.' 

"It  was  the  first  time  that  Veronique 
had  alluded  to  Max,  and  Diane  felt  sud- 
denly embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease.  She 
did  not  know  quite  what  to  say.  Vero- 
nique must  have  misunderstood  her  sis- 
ter's confusion,  for  she  said:  'You  will 
have  dinner  with  us,  too,  of  course.' 

"But  Diane  hung  back. 

"  'There  is  a  train  for  Evremont,'  she 
said.  'I  can  catch  it  if  I  hurry.  Oh, 
Veronique,  we  can  catch  it  if  we  hurry! ' 

"Veronique  shook  her  head. 

"  'Not  yet,'  she  said  gently.  'I  cannot 
go  yet,  Diane.  Perhaps  to-morrow.  We 
shall  see.    Wait  until  to-morrow.' 

"  So  they  returned  to  the  Rue  des  Saints- 
Peres.  Max  was  waiting,  and  he  seemed 
not  at  all  displeased  to  have  an  addition  to 
their  dinner-party.  He  was  very  gay  and 
dashing  and  cracked  a  great  many  funny 


jokes  that  set  Diane  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself.  And  he  appeared  to  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend. 

"  '  We  will  dine  this  evening  en  prince! ' 
he  cried.  'Nothing  is  too  good  for  our 
little  country  sister.  Behold !  I  have 
twenty-two  francs  !  We  will  spend  it  all — ■ 
every  centime.^ 

"I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  res- 
taurant where  he  took  them  to  dine;  but 
no  matter,  I  should  never  have  occasion  to 
go  there,  myself — it  is  far  too  expensive. 
I  know,  however,  that  it  was  near  the 
Gare  du  Montparnasse.  A  dinner  cost 
three  francs-fifty,  vin  compris.  Think  of 
the  extravagance,  messieurs !  And  Max 
gave  a  franc  to  the  waiter  as  a  pourboire. 
Truly,  Parisians  care  nothing  for  their 
money ! 

"There  was  an  orchestra  and  a  great 
musician  that  played  divinely  on  the  vio- 
lin. Max  asked  Diane  if  she  did  not  want 
him  to  play  some  favorite  tune  of  hers, 
and  she  clapped  her  hands,  delighted, 
and  begged  for  Venite  Adoremus.  Max 
laughed  very  loudly,  but  the  musician  had 
heard  her  and  he  played  it.  He  must  have 
played  it  very  wonderfully,  for  Veronique 
tells  me  that  it  made  her  cry,  although  she 
did  not  want  to  because  it  always  made 
Max  angry  when  she  cried. 

"Every  one  in  the  restaurant  looked 
around  at  Diane,  and  smiled  and  nudged 
each  other  and  laughed  because  she  had 
chosen  a  tune  that  is  not  played  in  res- 
taurants. But  the  musician  saw  them 
laughing  and  became  furious  and  cried: 
'  Canaille !  If  you  have  no  respect  for  good 
music  I  shall  play  no  more.'  And  he 
packed  up  his  violin  and  went  out. 

"There  followed,  of  course,  much  ex- 
citement. The  proprietor  was  vexed  and 
the  clients  were  vexed  and  Max  was  in  a 
rage  and  hurried  Veronique  and  Diane 
out  of  the  cafe. 

"He  took  them  then  to  a  music-hall, 
where  they  sat  in  the  very  front  row  of  the 
gallery.  Diane  loved  the  performance, 
although  she  could  not  understand  much 
that  was  said  because  it  was  mostly  in  the 
Parisian  argot.  But  there  was  a  tableau 
of  Napoleon  bidding  farewell  to  the  Old 
Guard  that  was  extremely  beautiful  and, 
doubtless,  of  great  historical  interest.  But 
the  Old  Guard  were  women  in  very  close- 
fitting  uniforms — which  seemed  strange. 
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"At  last  Veronique  clasped  the  chain  at  her  neck  and  she  was  comforted." — Page  790. 


"In  any  case  the  representation  put 
Max  in  a  good  humor  again,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  they  go  to  the  Pantheon  for 
supper.  At  first  Diane  thought  that  he 
meant  the  Pantheon  with  the  big  dome — ■ 
she  had  pictures  of  it  on  postal  cards — and 
she  was  surprised  to  think  that  people  went 
there  for  supper.  But  Max  explained  that 
he  meant  a  different  place  altogether;  he 
meant  the  Taverne  du  Pantheon,  which  is 
a  cafe  with  music  and  dancing. 

*' Diane  enjoyed  herself  hugely.  Max 
met  some  friends  from  his  regiment  and 
brought  them  up  and  introduced  them  to 
her;  and  they  asked  her  to  dance.  She 
danced  the  polka  very  gracefully,  but  they 
taught  her  some  new  steps  that  we  do  not 
dance  here  at  Evremont.  Before  they 
knew  it,  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Think  of  it,  my  friends  ! 

"As  they  walked  home  by  the  side  of 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Diane  was 
quiet  and  sad.    She  felt,  you  see,  that  she 


had  been  too  easily  led  to  forget  the  ob- 
ject of  her  mission.  She  was  very  glad 
when  Max  said  good-night  to  them  and 
left  them  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Saints-Peres;  and  she  determined 
that  she  would  not  sleep  that  night  until 
she  should  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Ve- 
ronique and  used  all  her  persuasions. 

"Veronique,  holding  a  candle,  lighted 
the  way  up  the  five  flights  of  twisting 
stairs,  and  with  every  step  Diane's  heart 
grew  heavier,  for  she  knew  that  if  she  did 
not  succeed  in  making  Veronique  listen  to 
her  that  night,  she  should  never  succeed 
at  all. 

"When  they  reached  the  room  Ve- 
ronique immediately  started  to  undress; 
and  it  was  then  that  Diane  noticed  that 
her  sister  no  longer  wore  the  little  silver 
cross  about  her  neck.  This  discovery 
startled  her  and  awed  her,  for  she  recalled 
Madame  Nicolas's  dream  and  she  was  sure 
that  she  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  God. 
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"  'What  are  you  looking  at,  Diane?' 
asked  Veronique. 

^'  'You  have  lost  your  silver  cross,' 
faltered  Diane — 'or  is  it  that  you  no  longer 
care  to  wear  it  ? ' 

''  Veronique  instinctively  put  her  hand 
to  her  breast,  searching  with  her  fingers. 
Then  she  desisted  and  nodded  her  head 
sadly. 

"  'I  have  lost  it,'  said  she.  'The  chain 
broke  and  I  lost  it — two  years  ago — the 
night  I  left  Evremont.  But  even  now  I 
cannot  realize  that  it  is  gone.  Always  I 
am  feeling  for  it;  and  always  it  is  not 
there;  and  always  I  am  surprised  until  I 
remember — until  I  remember.  Oh,  Diane, 
I  wish  that  I  might  never  remember;  I 
wish  I  were  of  those  that  can  forget ! ' 

"  With  that  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed 
and  commenced  to  sob  bitterly.  Diane 
went  to  her  and  took  her  in  her  arms 
and  soothed  her  and  comforted  her  and 
stroked  her  bright  hair  with  gentle,  sis- 
terly hands.  And,  even  as  Madame  Nico- 
las had  dreamed,  she  unclasped  her  own 
little  silver  cross  from  about  her  neck  and 
gave  it  to  Veronique.  And  when  she  had 
done  so  she  went  very  w^hite  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  wept.  But  she  did 
not  know  why  she  wept,  for  she  was  really 
glad  that  Veronique  should  have  the  cross. 

"Then,  again,  as  in  the  dream,  Vero- 
nique refused  at  first  to  take  the  gift. 
Diane  urged  her  and  pleaded  with  her  to 
do  so,  and  at  last  Veronique  clasped  the 
chain  at  her  neck  and  peace  came  into  her 
eyes  and  she  was  comforted. 

"That  night,  as  they  lay  side  by  side  in 
the  narrow  bed,  Veronique  said  in  a  whis- 
per:  'Diane,  are  you  asleep?' 

"  'No,' answered  Diane, 'I  was  praying.' 

"  'Were  you  praying  for  me?'  asked 
Veronique. 

'^  'For  you — and  for  myself,'  answered 
Diane. 

"  'Tell  me  more  about  home,  Diane,' 
whispered  Veronique.  '  Tell  me  about  the 
shop.  Is  the  image  of  Sainte  Veronique 
still  unsold?  Tell  me  about  mother.  Is 
she — is  she  very  bitter  against  me  ?  And 
tell  me  about  the  cure  and  Monsieur 
Silvestre  and  the  church  and  the  Cafe  du 
Levant  and  the  Place  de  la  Fontaine.  Do 
the  sparrows  still  come  to  drink  at  the 
watering-trough  ? ' 

"So  Diane  told  her  everything  she 
wished  to  know.    She  told  her  of  the  little 


humdrum  affairs  of  the  village;  she  told 
her  of  the  shop — that  the  image  of  Sainte 
Veronique  still  stood  in  the  corner  and 
that  Madame  Nicolas,  remembering  how 
fond  Veronique  had  been  of  it,  had  re- 
fused to  sell  it ;  she  told  her  of  myself  and 
of  Monsieur  Silvestre  here;  and  then  she 
told  her  of  the  peace  and  the  calm  that  lie 
over  the  village  like  a  benediction.  And 
when  she  had  finished  Veronique  sighed  and 
kissed  her  and  said:  'To-morrow,  Diane, 
I  will  go  back  with  you  to  Evremont ! ' 
Then  Veronique  lay  back  and  slept  Uke 
a  child.    But  Diane  slept  very  Httle. 

"When  Veronique  awoke  the  next 
morning  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  feel 
for  the  httle  cross  at  her  breast.  Her  fin- 
gers found  it  and  she  smiled.  Then,  while 
she  bathed  and  dressed,  she  sang — very 
low  that  she  might  not  disturb  Diane. 
But  her  heart  was  singing  loudly.  She 
packed  the  few  trifles  that  she  had  brought 
with  her  when  she  left  Evremont  two  years 
ago — nothing  more — and  when  all  was 
ready  she  called  Diane. 

"Diane  awoke  and  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  feel  for  the  little  cross  at 
her  breast.  Her  fingers  found  it  not  and 
she  sighed.  But  Veronique  was  so  happy 
that  the  sigh  passed  unobserved. 

"  '  Come,'  said  Veronique,  'There  is  a 
train,  is  there  not,  at  half  past  eight?' 

"Diane  delayed  her  dressing  long 
enough  to  throw  her  arms  about  her  sis- 
ter's neck. 

"  'It  is,  then,  really  true,'  said  she;  and 
she,  too,  seemed  very  happy.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  they  took  the  early  train.  I  had 
finished  my  breakfast  and  was  in  the 
Place,  taking  a  breath  of  the  fragrant 
morning  air  when  I  saw  them  coming  up 
the  street  from  the  station.  I  ran  to  them 
and  embraced  them  both.  Mon  Dieu, 
how  I  rejoiced  at  the  miracle,  and  I  re- 
membered, but  did  not  repeat,  the  parable 
of  the  sheep  that  strayed  from  the  fold. 
Instead  I  cried  aloud :  '  God  is  good  ! '  I 
could  have  gone  on  my  knees  in  the  dust 
of  the  street  and  given  thanks " 

"It  would  have  attracted  attention," 
interrupted  Monsieur  Silvestre;  but  I 
noticed  that  more  than  once  he  had  fur- 
tively rubbed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes, 
and  so  I  judged  that  his  irony  was  but  a 
mask. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  cure,  "it  would  have 
attracted  attention  to  Veronique.    That 
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is  why  I  did  not.    But  might  I,  in  this  "But — "  I  began,    and  then  stopped, 

connection,  recall  to  your  mind,  Monsieur  waiting  in  silence  for  him  to  proceed. 

Silvestre,  what  you  yourself  did  on  that  "On  the  very  night  of  her  return,  while 

day  ?    You  took  every  centime  that  was  Veronique  slept  smihng  beside  her,  Diane 

paid  in  at  the  Cafe  du  Levant,  and  when  arose,  tossed  a  few  garments  into  a  little 

you  thought   no   one   was  looking  you  cloth  valise,  and  just  as  Veronique  had 


dropped  it  all 
into  my  poor- 
box." 

"Bah!"  said 
Monsieur  Silves- 
tre. "That  in- 
dicates nothing. 
One  does  not 
have  to  be  relig- 
ious to  be  sorry 
for  the  poor." 

The  cure 
smiled  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Monsieur 
Silvestre,"  he 
said,"  in  spite  of 
yourself  you  are 
one  of  the  best 
Christians  in  the 
diocese." 

"Then  God 
help  the  church!" 
said  Monsieur 
Silvestre,  deter- 
mined to  have 
the  last  word. 

"He  will," 
said  the  cure 
with  conviction. 
"Now,  Mon- 
sieur Craddock," 
he  continued, 
turning  to  me,  "I 

now  come  to  the  end  of  the  story.  That  was, 
indeed,  a  day  of  rejoicing — the  day  that 
brought  Veronique  back  to  us.  She  seemed 
to  fit  at  once  into  the  niche  that  we  had 
held  for  her  in  our  hearts  during  her  ab- 
sence. She  was  quiet — she  did  not  cringe, 
she  held  up  her  head ;  but  one  could  see 
how  grateful  she  was  for  any  kindness." 

"And  Madame  Nicolas?"  said  I — 
"Madame  Nicolas,  I  presume,  was  very 
happy." 

The  cure  shifted  in  his  chair  and  gazed 
steadfastly  across  the  square,  far  above 
the  tower  of  his  church  into  the  clear 
April  sky. 

"Madame  Nicolas,"  he  said  slowly, 
"was  very  happy  for  twenty-four  hours." 


"  Stole  from  the  house  out  into  the  great  vast 
night." 


done  before  her, 
stole  from  the 
house  out  into 
the  great  vast 
night.  The  city, 
I  suppose,  had 
got  into  her 
blood.  They 
traced  her  as  far 
as  Paris,  and 
then — they  lost 
her.  They  have 
never  heard  from 
her  since.  The 
world  has  her 
now,  and  the 
world,  alas!  is 
not  gentle." 

Monsieur  Sil- 
vestre cleared  his 
throat  loudly  and 
turned  his  back. 
"Poor  Ma- 
dame Nicolas," 
he  said,  and 
there  was  a  break 
in  his  voice. 

"PoorDiane," 
said  the  cure. 

But  a  different 
thought  came  to 
me.  I  thought  of 
Veronique  and 
the  burden  that 
she  bore  on  her  slender  shoulders,  and,  re- 
membering the  tragedy  that  lay  dark  in 
her  eyes,  I  said:   "Poor  Veronique." 

Then,  for  a  space,  we  fell  silent,  each  busy 
with  his  own  thoughts.  The  shadow  of  the 
church  tower  stretched  its  blue  length 
across  the  square,  edging  ever  nearer  to  us 
as  the  sun  descended  the  sky.  The  village 
was  dreamily  still,  save  for  the  voices  of 
boatmen  calling  to  one  another  on  the  river. 
At  last  the  cure  stirred  in  his  chair.  I 
think  that  he  had  been  praying — for  one 
in  peril  on  uncharted  seas.  He  raised  his 
head  slowly,  and  his  eyes,  sweeping  the 
west,  rested  on  the  gold  cross  above  his 
little  church.  Behind  the  cross  lay  Paris 
and  the  setting  sun. 


THE    RAGGED    EDGE    OF    FORTY 


By  Katharine   Holland  Brown 

Illustrations    by    H.    C.    Wall 


NY  word  from  up-river, 
Molly?  Can't  you  get 
Cobb's  Landing?" 

Plastered  to  his  waist 
with  yellow  ditch-clay, 
dripping  from  head  to 
heel,  Jim  Stirling  stumbled  up  the  rain- 
swept bank,  and  into  his  shack.  Molly, 
bent  over  piles  of  time-books  and  vouch- 
ers, lifted  a  tired,  intent  face. 

^'  No,  dear.     Are  you  expecting  a  call?  " 

''Why,  I  thought  I'd  told  you."  Jim 
frowned,  puzzled.  "Kirkland — president 
of  the  Inter-State,  you  know — wired  that 
he'd  be  along  on  route  inspection.  He's 
due  at  Cobb's  Landing  this  morning. 
That  will  bring  him  here  some  time  to- 
day." 

"Kirkland!  The  chief!  On  route  in- 
spection ! "  Molly's  brown,  clear  eyes  grew 
wide  with  dismay. 

"Yes,  the  Great  Mogul  himself.  Just 
this  contract's  luck,  for  my  superior  offi- 
cer to  hit  camp  when  blasting  and  levee 
fills  and  all  are  stopped,  dead,  by  high 
water.  But  don't  look  so  distressed, 
Molly.     Can't  be  helped." 

"Maybe  the  storm  will  delay  him,  and 
things  will  be  in  better  shape  by  the  time 
he  gets  here." 

"They  couldn't  be  in  worse  shape. '^ 
Grim  amusement  flickered  in  Jim's  har- 
assed eyes.  "I've  been  hoping  with  all 
my  soul  that  Kirkland  would  recommend 
me  for  the  Lake  Linden  fill.  If  I  could 
get  that  two  years'  work,  I'd  stand  a 
chance  of  recouping  this  year's  losses. 
But  when  he  sees  this  job  in  such  a 
ghastly  mess — and  if  it  was  anybody  else 
on  earth  but  Kirkland!  That  man  doesn't 
know  what  ill  luck  means.  He's  sixty- 
five  years  old,  and  he's  been  an  engineer 
since  he  was  twenty,  and  I  don't  believe 
he's  fumbled  a  contract  yet." 

"I  wish  you  knew  when  to  expect 
him." 

"  So  do  I.     But  I  dare  say  the  wires  are 
all  down  in  this  wind.     Or  else  the  poles 
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are  washed  out  of  root.  If  this  rain  keeps 
on,  all  southern  Illinois  will  be  washed 
out  of  root.  So  will  our  contract.  So  will 
we.  But  what  of  that?  Merely  another 
failure " 

Stirling  shut  his  teeth.  He  heaved  his 
big  body  out  of  boots  and  oilskins,  and 
stood  staring  blankly  through  the  low 
window.  Molly  followed  her  husband's 
eyes.  She  saw  a  flat,  gray,  miry  country; 
a  broad  muddy  canal,  rolling  bank-full  to 
the  wide,  gray  river,  half  a  mile  below;  a 
string  of  dingy  house-boats,  a  clutter  of 
barges,  a  launch  or  two;  and,  dwarfing  the 
smaller  craft,  a  gigantic  steam-dredge. 
Its  tall,  ungainly  machinery  rose  stark  as 
vast  sprawling  pinions.  Its  huge  bucket 
scooped  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
snatching  great  gobbets  of  earth  and 
gravel  like  the  beak  of  some  gigantic  bird 
of  prey.  Suddenly  Molly's  mouth  quiv- 
ered. Her  eyes  fell  shut.  Week  on  week, 
all  the  winter  through,  she  had  looked  on 
that  dull,  plodding  scene.  But  never  had 
she  seen  what  she  saw  to-day.  As  if  writ- 
ten in  fire,  the  words  flared  out,  scorch- 
ing her  tired  eyes,  her  tired  brain:  "Fail- 
ure— failure — failure ! " 

"I  don't  want  to  whine,  Molly."  All 
his  bold,  gay  confidence  had  dropped  out 
of  Jim's  voice.  His  face,  always  so  un- 
conquerably boyish,  was  suddenly  gaunt 
and  bewildered  and  old.  "But  I  do  feel 
like  a  chump.  Think  of  it!  Sixteen  years 
at  drainage  engineering,  and  not  one  suc- 
cessful job  yet!" 

"Your  jobs  are  always  successful!" 
blazed  Molly.  Her  pale  face  crimsoned. 
"Your  ditches  are  always  cut  to  grade, 
and  your  levees  stand,  and  your  berms 
hold  fast.  You  never  signed  a  contract 
yet  that  you  didn't  put  through  on 
honor.  Yet  you  dare  pretend  that  you've 
failed — "  Something  gripped  her  throat. 
She  halted,  her  cheeks  afire,  her  cold 
hands  trembling.  Jim  looked  at  her  with 
heavy  eyes. 

"You're  a  good  sport,  Molly.     But  I 


I 


Molly  watched  him  tramp  down  the  oozy  bank. 


have  not  made  good.  You  know  that. 
If  I  were  a  younger  man — but  here  I  am, 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  forty,  this  minute. 
When  a  man  gets  to  forty,  and  hasn't 
made  good — well,  he  never  will  make 
good.     That's  all." 

His  voice  stopped  on  a  queer  gruff  note. 
He  stooped  and  jerked  on  the  big  mud- 
caked  boots.  "  Guess  I'll  go  back.  Meg- 
aphone me  if  there's  any  word  from  up- 
river.     So  long!" 

Molly  watched  him  tramp  down  the 
oozy  bank,  then  cross  the  board  bridge  to 
the  dredge.  Her  cheeks  whitened  slowly. 
Her  heart  pounded  heavily,  stroke  on 
stroke  of  pain.  ''The  ragged  edge  of 
forty ! ' '  Yes,  there  they  both  stood,  hard 
on  the  boundary  of  middle  age.  And 
when  you  reached  forty,  yet  had  not  made 
good 

They  had  planned  it  all  so  differently! 
Her  mind  fled  back  to  their  first  year  to- 
gether. The  proud,  gay  splendor  of  it! 
For,  boy  that  he  was,  Jim  had  been 
awarded  two  large  contracts,  and  he  had 
swung  them  through  superbly.  No  dreams 
were  too  golden  for  that  year  to  dare! 
But  on  the  contract  following  he  had 
barely  come  out  even,  because  of  break- 
downs and  delays.  And  the  next  year's 
work  had  put  him  six  thousand  dollars  in 


debt.  That  disaster  was  never  Jim's  fault. 
No  man  alive  could  have  foreseen  the 
flood  that  swept  out  three  months'  costly 
labor  in  a  night.  And  Jim  had  faced  that 
downfall  with  royal  unconcern.  "Don't 
you  care,  Molly,  you  old  peach.  I'll  earn 
it  all  back  in  a  jiffy.     You'll  see! " 

Molly  had  not  cared  a  farthing's  worth. 
Her  faith  in  Jim's  powers  was  a  living 
fire.  The  ten  years  of  drudgery  that  fol- 
lowed could  not  dim  that  eager  flame. 
She  had  stood  by  Jim  all  the  way.  She 
had  forced  herself  to  every  nettling  econ- 
omy. She  had  scrimped  on  herself,  she 
had  scrimped  on  the  children,  although  it 
hurt  her  to  the  quick  to  deny  them.  Pris- 
cilla,  now  apple-cheeked  eleven,  should 
have  begun  music  lessons  long  ago.  Jim 
Junior,  aged  nine,  stocky,  red-headed, 
determined,  a  mechanical  genius  like  his 
father,  already  clamored  for  a  workshop, 
for  tool-kits,  "an'  a  real  dynamo,  'cause  I 
want  to  'speriment  in  wireless."  And 
httle  'Lizabeth,  her  baby,  her  darling! 
How  she  longed  to  deck  'Lizabeth  in  laces 
and  fine  linen,  like  the  wee  fairy  princess 
that  she  was!  But  toil  as  Jim  might, 
save  as  she  might,  they  had  never  quite 
fought  their  way  out  of  debt. 

"And  by  coming  down  here  I  ha\e 
hindered  Jim,  not  helped  him,"   Molly 
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thought.  Yet  she  had  come  in  such  lov- 
ing eagerness  to  serve!  This  contract 
was  the  digging  of  a  twenty-mile  drainage 
ditch  through  an  isolated  farming  coun- 
try. Jim  had  sublet  the  work  from  the 
Inter-State  Engineering  Company,  taking 
full  charge.  That  meant,  Jim  must  "  live 
on  the  work."  He  must  tramp  the  soggy 
banks  all  day,  overseeing  both  levee  crews 
and  ditch  gangs;  he  must  eat,  and  sleep, 
and  make  up  his  endless  complicated  re- 
ports in  this  ten-by-thirty  shack,  set  on 
the  ditch  bank,  w'here  he  could  be  called 
instantly  from  sleep,  in  case  of  trouble 
with  the  night  shift.  Molly,  meanwhile, 
would  stay  in  their  quiet  home  town,  and 
take  care  of  the  children,  and  have  her 
breath  and  being  on  the  rare  Sundays  that 
Jim  could  spend  with  her.  That  was  the 
way,  always.  An  engineer's  wife  learns 
to  put  up  with  such  things.  But  when 
the  contract  began  its  career  of  ill  fortune 
Molly  had  rebelled.  She  sent  the  children 
to  her  mother.  She  rented  their  little  home. 
Then  she  w^ent  straight  to  Jim,  and  met 
his  amazed  protests  with  a  terse  ultimatum. 

''No.  You'll  not  send  me  home.  No. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  mosquitoes,  nor  ma- 
laria, nor  floods,  nor  drunken  laborers, 
nor  anything  else.  Yes,  I'll  manage  to 
amuse  myself.  I  can  cook  your  meals 
and  keep  your  books  and  see  that  you  get 
six  hours'  sleep  and  plenty  of  quinine,  if  I 
can't  do  anything  more.  I'm  here,  mind 
that.     And  here  to  stay." 

But  now,  deep  in  her  sore  heart,  she 
knew  that  all  her  loving  care  meant  noth- 
ing to  Jim.  He  was  too  spent  to  realize 
even  her  dear  presence.  Never  once  did 
he  complain  of  the  calamities  that  each 
day  brought.  He  pushed  on,  fighting  his 
losing  game  with  unshaken  courage.  Un- 
til to-day 

A  furious  pity  surged  in  her  breast. 
She  locked  her  trembling  hands.  Oh,  he 
must  make  good!  He  must!  Not  just 
for  his  own  standing.  Not  just  for  her 
and  for  those  darling  cormorants  at  home. 
But  for  his  own  dear  precious  sake.  For 
sake  of  his  challenged  soul;  for  sake  of 
his  sweet  and  confident  spirit,  that  had 
never  faltered  till  to-day. 

"I  won't  stand  it,  to  see  him  suffer.  I 
caw'/.^"  She  was  sobbing  now,  uncon- 
trollably. Her  slim  body  swayed  against 
the  door.     "It  isn't  fair!     Oh !" 


The  telephone  rang  sharply.  Startled, 
she  ran  to  the  desk. 

The  receiver  was  a  blur  of  rushing 
sound.  At  last  a  deep  voice  boomed 
through  the  clamor. 

''Hello!  This  the  Contract  Camp? 
Well,  I  want  StirHng.  Oh,  this  is  Mrs. 
Stirling?  Good  morning,  madam.  This 
is  Kirkland  speaking.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  Mr.  Stirling  that  I  expect  to  reach 
camp  in  my  launch  by  five  p.  m.?  Mrs. 
Kirkland  is  with  me " 

Click!  Then  silence.  Molly  put  up 
the  receiver  with  shaky  hands. 

"  So  Kirkland,  the  Great,  is  coming,  in 
the  midst  of  this  flood.  So  Jim's  chief 
will  inspect  the  contract  at  its  very 
worst.  And  Mrs.  Kirkland!  She's  the 
sort  that's  used  to  roughing  it,  of  course 
— in  Adirondack  camps,with  marble  baths 
and  eight  servants.  Well,  if  they  stay  the 
night,  they  can  take  our  bedroom.  Jim 
can  sleep  here  on  a  cot  and  I'll  manage 
with  the  hammock.  As  to  meals,  they'll 
have  to  eat  what  I  can  find  in  this  wilder- 
ness. They  sha'n't  starve,  anyhow.  Here 
goes!" 

She  megaphoned  her  news  to  the 
dredge,  then  set  swiftly  to  work.  The 
tiny  shack  was  always  in  flawless  order. 
But  to  make  ready  a  company  dinner  on 
two  hours'  notice,  twelve  miry  miles  from 
even  a  country  grocer's,  and  over  a  crotch- 
ety two-burner  gasolene  stove! 

Back  and  forth  flew  Molly,  shuttling 
from  piano-box  kitchen  to  wee,  crammed 
living-room.  She  set  out  the  dainty 
linen  and  silver  that  she  had  brought  to 
make  the  shack  homey  for  Jim;  Heaven 
be  praised,  there  were  enough  spoons  to 
go  round!  She  planned  and  cooked  the 
simple  meal  with  the  deftness  of  an  art- 
ist. But  all  the  fiends  of  mischance  at- 
tended her.  The  ice-pick  had  vanished 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  oven  door- 
knob whirled  loose  at  every  touch.  The 
canned  peas  were  savorless,  the  cream 
was  dolorously  thin.  The  chicken,  sent 
down  from  a  neighboring  farm,  proved  a 
muscled  ancient,  thewed  like  a  Spartan 
bull.  The  evil  stove  first  smoked,  then 
scorched,  then  blew  up  like  a  giant  fire- 
cracker, burning  the  biscuits  to  ashes  and 
fining  the  house  with  oily  smoke.  Molly 
had  barely  rescued  the  potatoes  when  she 
heard  the  shrill  whistle  of  a  launch  sig- 
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nailing  from  the  river.    Through  the  thick  in  a  dream,  Molly  heard  herself  greeting 

mist  she  saw  a  trig  white  motor-boat,  her  guests  with  feverish  welcome.     A  des- 

fiying  a  blue  ensign,  steer  into  the  mouth  perate  desire  seized  her  to  make  this  for- 

of  the  canal.     The  Kirkland  launch,  of  lorn  hour  a  success  at  whatever  cost.     She 

course!     Breathless  and  scarlet-cheeked,  led  the  way  into  the  smoky  hving-room 


He  stared  at  Jim's  gray,  moveless  face. — Page  796. 


Molly  rushed  to  her  cubby  bedroom,  twist- 
ed up  her  hair,  and  flung  on  a  fresh  dress. 
Her  hands  snatched  frantically  at  hooks 
that  caught  in  hair  and  laces,  at  eyes  that 
burrowed,  demoniac.  Her  lashes  glittered 
with  tears  of  angry  shame.  Were  she  and 
Jim  young  folk,  just  starting  out,  this  hap- 
hazard entertaining  would  be  all  very 
well.  But  at  forty  to  pretend  a  bland 
Bohemianism,  to  welcome  your  guests 
in  a  yellow  pine  shack,  to  offer  them 
the  meal  that  your  own  hot  blundering 
hands  have  prepared — ah,  that's  another 
story ! 

The  white  launch  swung  alongside.  At 
the  bow  stood  Jim,  taller  and  more  gaunt 
than  ever  beside  the  huge,  stocky,  gray- 
haired  man  at  his  elbow.  From  the  cabin 
emerged  a  plump,  rosy,  gray-haired  lady, 
in  impeccable  tweeds  and  storm-coat.    As 


with  laughing  aplomb.  She  met  Jim's 
blank  eyes  with  glowing  reassurance.  But 
Jim  did  not  seem  to  see  her.  He  did  not 
seem  to  see  anything.  His  face  was  a 
mask  of  utter  weariness. 

The  dinner,  at  last  on  the  table,  proved 
hot  and  eatable,  at  least  in  spots.  The 
storm  had  risen  to  a  gale  now.  Rain  and 
sleet  dashed  on  the  low  windows.  The 
flimsy  shack  rocked  under  the  heaving 
shoulder  of  the  wind.  Molly  drew  a  deep 
breath.  Small  and  bare  as  the  shack  might 
be,  her  guests  were  surely  more  comfort- 
able than  in  their  damp,  close  cabin.  She 
smiled  at  Jim  again.  He  did  not  see  her. 
He  sat  hunched  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
barely  tasting  his  food.  His  face  was  gray 
and  lifeless.  His  tine,  boyishly  clear  fea- 
tures looked  blurred  and  dull,  ground 
down  by  the  attrition  of  defeat.    Molly  put 
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down  her  fork.  The  food  choked  her. 
But  pluckily,  gayly,  she  chatted  on. 

''It's  too  pitch-dark  and  stormy  to  wal- 
low round  these  ditches,"  said  the  chief, 
pushing  back  his  chair.  As  he  stood  up, 
his  tall,  ponderous  figure  dwarfed  the  little 
room.  His  broad  face  dropped  into  grave, 
calculating  lines.  "And  I've  got  to  be 
in  St.  Louis  to-morrow,  so  Mrs.  Kirkland 
and  I  must  catch  the  midnight  train  out 
of  Cobb's  Landing.  So,  Stirling,  you  must 
give  me  an  idea  how  things  stand.  If  you 
ladies  will  excuse  us,  we'll  get  to  work 
right  now." 

Jim  was  already  opening  his  desk. 
The  two  men  bent  at  once  to  their  task. 
Molly  silently  cleared  the  table.  Then 
she  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Kirkland,  who 
had  settled  herself  by  a  lamp,  and  drawn 
a  handful  of  crochet  from  her  gold  bag. 
They  did  not  try  to  talk.  Even  their 
quiet  voices  might  disturb  the  men.  Mrs. 
Kirkland  seemed  to  accept  the  situation 
with  the  unconcern  of  a  familiar  experi- 
ence. Her  plump  white  hands,  flashing 
with  superb  diamonds  and  emeralds, 
shaped  small,  lumpy  Irish-crochet  rose- 
buds with  rapid  skill.  Her  round,  peony- 
pink  face,  under  smartly  coiffed  gray  hair, 
shone  with  an  inimitable  contentment. 
It  was  all  written  there,  her  whole  placid 
story;  her  well-fed  healthy  body;  her  solid 
assured  sense  of  superior  possessions,  an 
established  place  in  life;  her  profound  sat- 
isfaction with  her  own  mate,  her  own  self, 
even  her  own  deep  inward  being. 

Molly  studied  her  absently.  In  her 
sore  heart  a  slow  rage  kindled.  Mother- 
wise,  Mrs.  Kirkland  had  already  talked  of 
her  children;  her  three  "girls,"  all  mar- 
ried, and  married,  Molly  perceived,  ex- 
ceedingly well;  her  sons,  who  had  gone 
through  Harvard  and  Tech,  with  leisurely 
vacations  abroad,  and  were  now  well 
started,  each  on  his  broad,  prosperous 
highroad.  Molly's  lips  set.  Before  her 
aching  eyes  swam  Priscilla's  small,  imp- 
ish, lovely  face;  then  Jim  Junior's  sober 
little  countenance;  then  baby  'Lizabeth's 
face,  so  near!  She  could  feel  'Lizabeth's 
pussy-willow  cheek  against  her  own,  the 
soft  brush  of  her  downy  gold  hair,  the  tight 
clasp  of  her  strong  baby  arms.  An  angry 
sob  rose  in  her  throat.  Oh,  this  other  wom- 
an, and  her  great  successful  brute  of  a  man ! 
Why  must  they  command  every  comfort 


and  delight  to  lavish  on  their  children, 
while  Jim  and  she,  for  all  their  slaving  toil, 
could  not  dare  to  spend  a  dollar,  beyond 
their  absolute  needs! 

She  looked  across  at  Jim's  haggard,  ab- 
sorbed face.  Unconsciously  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  him.  Never  had  she  felt 
more  passionately  one  with  her  husband. 
Yet  never  in  her  life  had  she  felt  so  cruelly 
alone.  For  all  Jim  knew  of  the  misery 
that  was  consuming  her,  he  might  have 
stood  across  the  gulfs  of  the  universe. 

"  Um!  Guess  I've  got  the  hang  of  this 
thing  now."  The  chief  spoke  very  low; 
yet  his  deep,  booming  voice  filled  the  little 
room  with  grim  reverberations.  "Your 
October  estimates  didn't  pan  out  because 
of  the  coal  strike.  So  the  dredges  earned 
only  twelve  hundred  dollars  that  month. 
Didn't  half  cover  running  expenses.  And 
November  fell  short  because  that  fool 
dredge-runner  smashed  your  hoisting  gear 
for  you.  That  set  you  back  two  solid 
weeks.  By  George,  that  was  hard  luck! 
Why  didn't  you  hustle  down  to  St.  Louis 
and  lease  another  dredge,  while  your  gear 
was  being  rebuilt?" 

Molly  flinched.  Over  Jim's  face  burnt 
a  slow  scorching  red. 

"Hadn't  the  funds  just  then,  sir.  You 
know  you  can't  lease  a  two-yard  dredge 
under  four  hundred  a  week." 

"Oh!  I  see."  The  chief  slowly  nod- 
ded his  grizzled  head.  "That's  the  mis- 
chief of  subletting  when  a  man  hasn't 
adequate  capital."  His  words  were  mer- 
ciless, yet  his  slow  thinking  voice  was  so 
completely  impersonal  that  they  carried 
no  sting.  "Then  in  December  the  rail- 
road company  got  out  their  injunction, 
and  held  you  up  for  five  days." 

"Yes." 

"And  in  January  and  February,  the 
great  thaw  ruined  a  lot  of  your  levee-work. 
Then  came  high  water;  it  has  blocked  the 
whole  job  ever  since.  And  you've  used 
up  your  margins  of  time  and  funds  and 
supplies.  In  the  end,  you'll  be  lucky  if 
you  don't  come  out  six  or  eight  thousand 
behind.  By  George,  it's  tough!"  The 
chief  lunged  to  his  feet.  He  stared  down 
at  the  ruck  of  papers;  he  stared  at  Jim's 
gray,  moveless  face.  Molly  quivered. 
The  chief's  words  had  fallen  on  her  like  so 
many  clean  blows.  She  wanted  to  run 
to  her  husband  and  put  her  arms  around 
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him,  and  hide  that  dear  sunken  head 
against  her  breast.  Yet,  curiously,  she 
felt  no  anger  toward  the  chief.  Hot  par- 
tisan though  she  was,  she  knew  that  he 
was  never  blaming  Jim.  He  was  merely 
summing  it  all  up:  strikes,  breakdowns, 
the  whole  implac- 
able account.  And 
now,  like  a  wise  old 
surgeon,  having  spo- 
ken his  diagnosis, 
he  looked  at  Jim 
from  under  hooded 
brows,  and  waited. 

"You've  put  it  in 
a  nutshell."  Jim 
spoke  at  last  in  a 
queer  flat  voice. 
"I've  met  up  with 
more  mishaps  than 
a  man  of  my  limited 
means  can  cope 
with.  However, 
sir,  I  can  assure  you 
that  your  company 
shall  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  my  diffi- 
culties." 

"Humph,  I'm 
not  giving  that  a 
thought.  But  it's 
a  sick  outlook  for 
you.  Six  months 
more  work  on  this 
Go  d-forsaken 
ditch,  with  only  the 
chance  of  breaking 
even  to  look  for- 
ward to!" 

"I  can  face  that, 
all  right."  The 
harsh  red  deepened 

in  Jim's  face.  "But  I — I'd  particularly 
hoped  that  I'd  make  good  on  this  job.  To 
be  employed  by  your  company  has  been 
a  great  satisfaction.    I'd  even  hoped ' ' 

He  stopped  short.  His  eyes  fell. 
Molly  could  finish  that  sentence.  The 
Lake  Linden  fill,  his  longed-for  chance! 
If  only 

"Um!  Guess  I  understand,  Stirling." 
Kirkland  stared  at  the  black  oblong  of 
the  uncurtained  window.  His  great  bull 
head  stooped ;  his  gray  eyes  lit  with  a  curi- 
ous absent  glow.  It  was  as  if  he  stared 
away,  past  the  low  room,  past  the  dingy 


"Yes,  sir,  the  big  dredge,  down  to  the  river." 


fleet  outside,  the  storm-tossed  woods, 
the  dark,  brimming  river,  away  across  the 
miles,  across  the  years.  "Yes.  I  un- 
derstand, all  right.  Lord,  when  I  re- 
member!    Twenty-six   years   ago   it   is, 

this  very  month " 

He  halted.  His 
eyes  turned  from 
that  black  pane  to 
his  wife's  calm,  rosy 
face,  her  fair,  plump 
hands,  still  at  their 
interminable  cro- 
chet. 

"Twenty-six 
years  ago,  this 
month.  Remem- 
ber, Louisa?"  The 
chief's  eyes  deep- 
ened with  that  queer 
reflective  gleam. 
"And  just  such 
weather  as  this. 
Rain  and  fog  and 
mud,  strikes  and 
freshets  and  smash- 
ups — by  George, 
Stirling,  what's 
all  that  racket? 
Hark!" 

There  was  a  rush 
of  feet  on  the  steps, 
then  a  crashing 
knock,  a  high,  ex- 
cited shout. 

"Mister  Stirling, 
sir !  Open  the  door. 
Quick!" 

Molly  and  Jim 

sprang  to  the  door. 

On  the  threshold 

stood  Finnegan,  the 

He  waved  his  smoking 


night  watchman, 
lantern  in  their  faces. 

"My  God,  sir!  Come,  quick!  Hurry! 
The  dredge  has  sprung  a  leak!" 

"The  dredge!  Not  the  big  dredge, 
Finnegan!" 

"Yes,  sir,  the  big  dredge,  down  to  tlie 
river.     An'  she's  sinkin'  fast." 

"  Call  the  crews.  Hurry!  "  Jim  thrust 
the  megaphone  into  his  hands,  then  turned 
to  snatch  up  boots  and  slicker. 

"Call  the  crews,  is  it?  When  you  laid 
the  men  off  because  of  the  storm,  they  lit 
out  for  the  village,  e\ery  mother's  son  of 
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'em.  There's  not  a  soul  left  on  the  boats 
but  McCarthy  and  me.  We've  been 
tryin'  to  make  fast  her  moorings,  but  in 
this  storm  we  can't  handle  the  hawsers. 
An'  the  current  jerkin'  her  like  wild 
horses,  an' " 

But  Jim  and  the  chief  had  already 
seized  lanterns  and  were  pelting  off  down 
the  bank.  Molly  stood  motionless,  gap- 
ing after  them. 

''Wake  up,  child!"  A  plump  hand 
gripped  her  shoulder  and  shook  her  vig- 
orously.    "Come  along!" 

Mrs.  Kirkland  was  thrusting  her  cro- 
chet into  the  bag.  Her  calm  eyes  flashed ; 
her  placid,  imperious  voice  rang  high. 
"Don't  look  so  dazed,  girl!  Get  into 
boots  and  knickers,  if  you  have  'em,  and 
be  spry.  Give  me  some  pins,  please!" 
Deftly  she  kilted  her  tweed  skirts  to  her 
knees,  and  pulled  on  her  own  high  boots. 
She  wound  a  scarf  over  Molly's  head,  hus- 
tled her  into  a  cloak,  snatched  the 
overshoes  from  her  limp  hands,  knelt  and 
tugged  them  on.  "Tut,  tut!  Don't 
look  so  white.  Yes,  I  guess  /  know  what 
it  means  to  lose  a  dredge!  Right  in  the 
midst  of  a  contract,  too.  But  we're  not 
going  to  lose  this  dredge,  d'you  hear  me? 
Come,  now!" 

She  seized  Molly's  arm  and  dragged 
her  down  the  steps.  Slipping,  splashing, 
they  floundered  on  in  the  wake  of  the 
men  with  their  lanterns.  Narrow  tilting 
planks  bridged  the  canal  from  shore  to 
tow-boat.  From  tow-boat  to  river-bank 
hung  a  swaying  rope-and-board  footway, 
then  more  dizzy  planks  to  the  dredge. 
Mrs.  Kirkland  fled  across  them  with  the 
speed  of  light.  Molly  staggered  behind. 
The  men  were  already  aboard  the  dredge. 
Jim  had  taken  command.  Jim  was  al- 
ways good  in  emergencies. 

"She's  sprung  an  ugly  leak  astern. 
Maybe  more  than  one.  She's  sunk  a  foot, 
so  far.  We  have  only  four  men,  all  told. 
Molly!  Go  telephone  Cobb's  Landing, 
and  get  Jacobs  and  Smith  and  all  the  men 
you  can  reach,  and  tell  'em  to  hike  down. 
Double-quick! " 

"Sure,  sir,  in  this  storm  and  dark,  it'll 
take  'em  two  hours  to  get  here." 

"That's  a  fact.     By  that  time " 

Jim  stopped.  Beneath  their  feet 
sounded  a  faint,  ominous  sucking. 

"By  that  time  this  boat  will  sink  to 


engine-room  level."  The  chief's  voice 
boomed  out  inexorably.  "We  four  must 
get  busy  and  patch  up  a  bulkhead.  But 
meanwhile  she's  shipping  water  every  sec- 
ond. And  no  steam  up  for  the  pumps. 
Two  of  us  must  man  the  hand-pumps,  to 
keep  her  from  sinking  any  deeper.  The 
other  two " 

"  Nonsense.  All  four  of  you  go  to  work 
on  your  bulkheading.  Mrs.  Stirhng  and 
I  will  take  the  pumps.  Get  to  work,  now. 
Right  away!" 

Mrs.  Kirkland  pushed  forward  into  the 
ring  of  light.  She  threw  the  wet  coat  from 
her  shoulders.  Her  large,  white  hands 
flashed  as  she  lifted  them  to  her  head. 
Her  full  pink  face  flushed  crimson. 

"You,  Louisa!"  sputtered  the  chief. 
Then  he  glared  at  her.  "  You  two  women 
can  never  handle  one  pump,  let  alone 
two.  Go  back  to  the  cabin,  both  of  you. 
This  is  no  place  for  you." 

"That'll  do,  John  Kirkland."  Mrs. 
Kirkland's  blue  eyes  snapped.  She  rolled 
up  her  long  silk  sleeves.  "We  two  can 
handle  the  pumps  an  hour,  anyhow. 
Hoots,  Mr.  Stirling,  what's  a  drop  of  rain? 
We're  neither  sugar  nor  salt.  That's 
a-plenty  arguing,  John.  Haven't  I  done 
enough  worse  work  than  this  in  my  day? 
Mind  the  Miami?  H'm,  I  thought  so. 
Now,  watchman,  haul  out  the  pumps. 
I'll  help  you  shove  them  into  the  hatch. 
And  you  men  get  to  work  on  that  bulk- 
head.    Hear  me?" 

It  seemed  to  Molly  that  they  two  had 
stood  a  black  eternity  at  the  tall  iron 
pumps,  their  hands  gripped  over  the  rusty 
handles,  their  bodies  wrenched  and  jolt- 
ed by  the  powerful  recoil.  Bilge-water 
splashed  at  their  feet.  Rain  and  wind 
beat  in  their  faces.  Jim  had  turned  on  the 
big  search-light.  In  its  white  glare  the 
dark,  hurrying  river,  the  huddled  boats, 
the  swaying,  leafless  trees,  stood  out  stark 
and  clear,  weird  as  an  abandoned  world. 
From  below  came  the  noise  of  hammers, 
the  chief's  booming  voice,  Jim's  sharp,  in- 
frequent orders.  And  from  below  came  al- 
ways the  churning  splash  of  the  pistons, 
the  faint,  rhythmic  shudder  of  thehuU,  that 
slow  tremor  that  told  of  the  powerful  cur- 
rents dragging  always  at  the  weakened  keel. 

Mrs.  Kirkland's  fighting  blood  was  up. 
Her  big  arms  pulled  and  jerked  like  clock- 
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work;  her  round  face  burned  scarlet. 
Beads  of  sweat  mingled  with  the  rain- 
drops on  her  forehead.  She  worked  like  a 
splendid  old  Amazon.  Molly  never  looked 
her  way.    Her  face  was  drained  and  blood- 


It  would  wreck  this  contract.    It  would 
open  a  pit  of  ruin  beneath  their  feet. 

''But  we  must  save  the  dredge!  We 
must.  We  must!'''  The  words  came 
soundlessly   from   her   ashen   lips.     Her 


"You  two  women  can  never  handle  one  pump,  let  alone  two." — Page  798. 


less.  She  hauled  and  tugged  at  her  pump 
like  a  mad  thing.  Her  body  clung  against 
the  handle,  rose  with  it,  pitched  back, 
as  if  one  with  its  mechanism.  Whirling 
through  her  brain  in  crazy  pulses  of  ter- 
ror flamed  the  one  hideous  thought:  If 
the  men  couldn't  stop  that  leak — if  the 
pumps  failed  to  clear  the  hold — if  the 
dredge  must  sink,  after  all —  Well,  it 
would  mean  not  just  loss,  not  just  failure. 


head  swimming,  her  breath  coming  in 
great  anguished  gasps,  she  drove  at  the 
pump  with  all  her  strength.  One  mo- 
ment the  children's  faces  glimmered  be- 
fore her  eyes.  For  the  babies'  sake — and 
yet,  how  little  the  babies  counted!  No, 
for  Jim's  sake,  alone,  they  must  not  fail. 

The  pumps  moved  more  heavily  now. 
The  water  swashed  in  a  lessening  stream. 
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Molly  looked  at  it  in  a  sudden  puzzled 
relief.  Less  water  in  the  hold.  That 
meant  the  leak  was  already  under  con- 
trol. Then  out  rang  a  yell  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  up  through  a  hatch  shot  Finne- 
gan,  sooty  as  a  gnome,  his  face  shining 
through  the  grime. 

''Saints  be  praised,  'twas  but  one  bad 
leak,  afther  all,  ma'am!  And  we  finished 
bulkheadin'  this  minute.  Do  you  give 
me  that  pump,  now.  I'll  clear  out  what 
httle  bilge  there  is  left." 

''Yes,  and  give  me  a  hand  there, 
Louisa."  The  chief  emerged  from  the 
hatch,  sweaty  and  beaming.  "Congrat- 
ulations, Mrs.  Stirhng.  You  folks  won't 
lose  your  dredge  after  all.  Though  two 
hours  ago  it  looked  a  mighty  slim  chance. 
But  your  husband  was  equal  to  the  crisis. 
He  has  put  in  as  tidy  a  first-aid  bulkhead 
as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on."  He  turned  to 
clap  Jim  heartily  on  the  shoulder.  "  Good 
work,  man.  Now,  Louisa!  Give  me  that 
pump." 

"In  a  minute " 

"Right  away.  By  George,  but  you're 
a  sight,  my  dear!     Look  at  your  hair!" 

"My  hair?  Good  gracious!"  All  the 
Amazon  went  out  of  Mrs.  Kirkland.  As 
a  bride  suddenly  aware  of  her  man's  pres- 
ence, she  twisted  up  her  wet  straggled 
locks,  and  hurriedly  retied  her  veil. 
With  Finnegan's  lantern  dancing  ahead, 
the  four  tramped  back,  across  the  plank 
bridges,  up  the  bank  to  the  shack.  The 
chief  and  his  wife  laughed  and  joked, 
in  fine  fettle.  To  them,  Molly  thought 
drearily,  these  two  bitter  hours  had  been 
rather  a  frolic.  But  she  and  Jim  could 
not  exult  with  them.  That  dusk  wing 
of  calamity  had  brushed  too  close.  They 
had  not  conquered.  They  had  merely 
escaped.  And  who  could  tell  how  soon 
those  patched  timbers  might  yield  again 
to  the  thrusting  current?  How  dared 
they  dream  of  safety,  even  for  an  hour? 

Back  at  the  cabin,  Jim  mended  the  fire, 
while  Molly  rummaged  out  dry  clothes 
for  Mrs.  Kirkland,  and  heated  some 
bouillon.  It  was  nearing  midnight.  The 
Kirklands  must  be  ofif  in  half  an  hour,  to 
make  their  train. 

The  chief  stood  steaming  by  the  fire, 
bouillon  cup  in  hand.  Suddenly  he 
turned  his  head,  and  stared  again  at  the 
dark  little  window.    Again  Molly's  glance 


was  caught  by  the  strange,  grave  brood- 
ing look  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  look 
away,  past  them  all,  past  the  very  night 
itself.  Then  he  turned.  Again  his  eyes 
bent  deeply  on  the  face  of  his  wife. 

"Just  such  a  night  as  this,  just  such  a 
smash-up."  His  deep  voice  boomed  out 
the  words.  "  Takes  us  back  a  good  many 
years,  Louisa?" 

Mrs.  Kirkland  looked  up  swiftly. 
Over  her  calm  face  glinted  a  flash  of  mem- 
ory :  the  gleam  of  a  remembered  terror. 

"I  rather  guess  it  does  take  us  back." 
Her  full  throat  quivered  with  a  shaken 
breath.  "Just  such  times  as  this  we  had, 
twenty-six  years  ago,  that  whole  hate- 
ful contract  at  Alton.  My,  how  did  we 
live  and  stand  it?" 

"Mind  the  night  our  own  dredge  sank? 
When  we  were  within  five  hundred  feet 
of  finishing  our  main  cut?  By  George!" 
He  glanced  at  Jim,  shrunken  in  his  chair. 
"Turns  me  sick  and  chilly  to  remem- 
ber it.  You  see,  our  company — that  was 
Louisa  and  me — owned  only  one  dredge 
in  those  days.  Just  half  paid  for,  at  that. 
Only  thing  on  earth  we  did  own,  mind 
you.  Mind  how  we  all  pitched  into  that 
bulkheading?  But  no  use.  She  sank  so 
fast,  we  might  as  well  a'  tried  to  patch 
her  with  egg-shells." 

"I  wasn't  on  the  contract  just  then, 
dear.  You  forget.  That  was  when  Ned 
was  just  a  tiny  baby,  and  I  was  staying  at 
mother's.  But  I  was  with  you  a  month 
later,  when  the  towboat  caught  fire. 
Remember?" 

"I  reckon  I  do  remember.  And  you 
nearly  broke  your  back,  carrying  sand  to 
smother  it."  The  chief  nodded  grimly. 
"We'd  never  saved  that  tow-boat  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you.  You  were  awake, 
tending  little  Ned,  and  you  saw  the  light, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  As  it  was,  that  fire 
set  us  back  so  badly  that  we  were  penal- 
ized eight  days.  At  a  hundred  dollars  a 
day.  By  George ! "  The  chief  threw  back 
his  big  shoulders  as  if  he  would  throw  off 
an  intolerable  weight.  His  hooded  eyes 
flamed.  "We  were  stone  broke.  The 
contract  had  cleaned  us  out  as  neat  as  a 
whistle.  So  I  had  to  take  that  eight  hun- 
dred out  of  my  life  insurance.  Lord! 
No  eight  hundred  in  this  world  can  never 
look  as  big  to  me  again.  Drawing  that 
check  hurt   worse   than   drawing   teeth. 
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And  the  yesir  after,  when  I  hadn't  any 
contract  at  all,  and  prowled  around  idle 
all  year,  and  you  and  little  Ned  had 
to  go  home  to  your  mother's — that  was 
tougher  yet." 

He  fell  silent.  His  face  darkened,  as  if 
the  shadow  of  that  dark  year  drifted 
past,  a  hovering  menace  still. 

"You  did  all  any 
man  could,  John 
Kirkland."  His 
wife  set  down  her 
cup.  Her  calm  eyes 
flashed.  "You 
kept  books,  and  did 
odd  jobs  of  draught- 
ing, and  even  went 
as  foreman  of  a 
bridge  gang,  any- 
thing to  keep  us 
going.  It  wasn't 
John's  fault,  any- 
way, that  we  got 
such  a  late  start." 
She  wheeled  bellig- 
erently on  her  hosts. 
Her  voice  rang  in 
high  defence . 
"John  was  a  splen- 
did engineer.  Ev- 
erybody  knows 
that.  But  we'd 
married  young,  and 
we  had  a  houseful 
of  b  abies  before 
he'd  saved  up 
enough  to  buy  his 
first  dredging  fleet. 

After  that,  every  contract  he  was  awarded  crossed  Jim's  face, 
brought  disaster.  Nine  years  of  high  water  had  driven  home, 
and  cave-ins  and  wreck  and  fire !  No  man 
alive  can  beat  that.  We  were  both  past 
forty  before  we  got  out  of  debt,  even. 
And  the  children  all  growing  so  fast,  and 
needing  things,  and  all !  Yes,  we  made  a 
late  start.  And  we  had  a  long,  hard  pull. 
But  John  won  out.  I  always  knew  he 
would." 

Her  eyes  met  the  chief's.  Molly  saw 
that  long,  deep  understanding  look.  A 
warm  little  thrill  stirred  in  Molly's  heart. 
Unconsciously  she  drew  nearer. 

"We  won  out  together,  you  mean.  It 
was  mostly  your  doing,  Louisa.  And  it 
was  a  long  pull,  all  right.  You  better  be- 
lieve, we  know  what  a  job  like  this  one 


**  Takes  us  back  a  good  many  years,  Louisa  ?  " 
— Page  800. 


means!"  Again  he  looked  at  the  dusky 
window.  It  was  as  if  his  slow  gaze 
looked  past  the  darkness,  down  the  long 
canal  with  its  treacherous  banks,  its  mad- 
dening seeps  and  slides;  down  the  river 
shore  at  the  crowded  barges;  on  to  the 
great  wounded  dredge,  plunging  on  her 
moorings  in  the  rough  water,  her  patched 

hull  so  terribly  frail 
a  sheath  for  the  pre- 
cious machinery. 
"Yes.  We've  gone 
the  whole  infernal 
road."  He  halted: 
then  his  voice  took 
on  a  new  signifi- 
cant ring.  "That's 
one  reason  I  de- 
cided that  our  com- 
pany won't  sublet 
anymore  contracts. 
If  a  job  succeeds, 
we  fellows  who 
back  it  ought  to  get 
a  bigger  slice.  If  it 
fails,  that  smashing 
big  loss  avalanches 
down  on  one  man. 
So,  after  this  year, 
we  run  the  work 
ourselves.  On  sal- 
aries, not  percent- 
ages." 

Molly  frowned. 
For  a  minute,  she 
did  not  understand. 
But  not  a  glimmer 
of     expression 
For  Jim,  every  word 
No  more  subletting! 
Then,  no  more  chances  with  the  Inter- 
State  people !     Well ,  it  was  very  decent  cf 
the  chief  to  let  him  down  in  this  quiet,  off- 
hand way.     Of  course  all  his  casual  sen- 
tences meant  but  one  thing :  that  his  work 
for  the  Inter-State  had  been  a  failure;  an 
abject  failure.    He  could  ask  no  more  con- 
sideration.    He  had  been  given  his  big 
chance,  and  he  had  fumbled  it,  that  was 
all. 

Yes,  the  chief  had  been  mighty 
square.  But — with  no  more  contracts 
from  the  Inter-State,  with  no  chance  cf 

retrieval 

Jim's  head  sank  on  his  breast.  The 
cabin  darkened  slowly  round  him.     An 
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icy  chill  crept  through  his  veins.  No  use 
— no  chance ■ 

And  then  it  came  to  him,  slowly,  that 
the  chief  was  speaking  again.  And  his 
words  flared  through  that  stifling  murk, 
incredible,  ablaze: 

"Of  course  we'll  want  to  employ  top- 
notch  engineers.     Especially  on  the  Lake 


Mrs.  Kirkland  was  for  me.    Thcugh  you'd 
swing  the  job  easy  enough,  all  right." 

"I'm  not  so  dead  sure  of  that,"  Jim 
mumbled,  at  last.  His  mouth  was  so 
parched,  he  could  hardly  speak.  The 
narrow  dull  room  blazed  before  his  eyes, 
rang  as  with  the  blast  of  trumpets.  The 
Lake  Linden  fill !     Salary,  six  thousand — 


Lantern  in  hand,  Jim  waited  till  the  red  and  green  lights  vanished  past  the  river  bend. — Page  803. 


Linden  fill.  It's  going  to  be  a  stiff  one, 
all  right.  Only  a  top-notch  man  can 
swing  it.  So,  Mr.  Stirling,  if  you  have  no 
other  plans  for  next  year,  I  hope  you  will 
take  us  into  account." 

There  was  a  pause.  Neither  Jim  nor 
Molly  stirred.  Molly's  dazed  eyes  lit  with 
wonder.  But  a  deep  flush  rose  in  Jim's 
haggard  face,  as  if  the  very  fire  of  life  was 
pouring  back  into  his  numbed  veins. 

"  We're  offering  six  thousand  salary,  and 
all  expenses,  of  course.  With  a  bonus 
for  every  day  you  finish  ahead  of  time. 
Personally,  I'd  like  to  see  Mrs.  Stirling, 
here,  on  your  staff."  He  bowed  to  Molly; 
his  hooded  eyes  lit  with  a  friendly  sparkle. 
"  She'd  be  a  valuable  first-mate.  Just  as 


dizzily  he  began  to  count.  Six  thousand 
dollars!  He  could  wipe  out  his  worst 
debts.  He  could  pay  for  Priscilla's  music 
lessons,  and  Jim  Junior's  tool-house,  and 
a  new  dining-room  rug.  He  could  get  his 
head  above  water.  "Only  a  top-notcher 
can  swing  it — "  an  hysterical  chuckle 
shook  him.  He  a  top-notcher !  He,  with 
all  his  failures  spread  out  on  the  miry 
ditch  before  him! 

"Yes.  You'll  swing  it,  if  anybody 
can."  The  chief's  deep  voice  pondered 
on.  "  Though,  if  we  should  meet  up  with 
such  a  mess  of  ruination  as  you've  just 
weathered  on  this  contract,  I'd  be  glad  to 
know  that  things  were  in  your  hands. 
You  don't  lose  your  nerve.     No  matter 
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how  bad  the  smash-up,  you'd  always  hang 
on  and  save  the  pieces." 

"Yes.  I'd  try  to  save  the  pieces." 
But  there  was  no  misgiving  in  Jim's  voice. 
Through  him,  thrill  on  thrill,  urged  the 
splendid  certainty  of  success. 

''Mercy,  John,  look  at  the  clock!  We 
must  start  this  minute,  to  make  that 
train."  With  true  womanly  hen-terror  of 
being  left  behind,  Mrs.  Kirkland  ran  to 
the  door.  "Oh,  there  are  the  launch- 
lights,  now!" 

Molly  helped  her  into  her  wraps. 
Molly's  cheeks  were  scarlet  now,  her  eyes 
glowed,  brown  stars.  Triumph  was  calling 
high  in  Molly's  heart,  too. 

With  much  cajolery  Jim  and  the  chief 
helped  Mrs.  Kirkland  inch  by  inch  down 
the  gangway  and  aboard  the  launch.  Two 
hours  ago  she  had  skimmed  across  wet 
six-inch  planks  like  Atalanta.  But  now 
she  teetered  and  twittered  and  narrowly 
escaped  spilling  all  three  into  the  canal. 
Lastly,  Jim  ran  back  for  her  forgotten 
Irish  crochet.  Molly  crammed  it  into  his 
hand  without  looking  up.  Nor  did  Jim 
dare  look  Molly's  way.  Had  their  eyes 
met,  undoubtedly  both  would  have  ex- 
ploded on  the  spot. 

Lantern  in  hand,  Jim  waited  till  the  red 
and  green  lights  vanished  past  the  river 
bend.     Then  he  went  back  to  the  shack. 

"Well,  old  lady?" 

"Well,  Jim?" 


Molly  was  busily  covering  the  fire. 
Sheer  delight  had  overflowed  Molly's 
plucky  heart.  That  high  tide  brimmed 
and  blinded  in  her  happy  eyes.  She 
knelt,  industriously  punching,  as  if  she 
would  punch  back  the  betraying  choke  in 
her  voice.     "  W-well,  Jim?  " 

No  reply,  save  a  gasp  and  a  thud. 

She  turned,  startled. 

Once  more,  the  eternal  small  boy  had 
bobbed  up  in  Jim.  No  wonder  there  was 
no  sound  out  of  him!  Eyes  popping, 
forehead  bursting  crimson,  he  was  turn- 
ing solemn  ecstatic  handsprings  across  the 
floor. 

^^  Jimmy  !  "  Molly  sobbed  out,  then,  a 
wild,  preposterous  cackle  of  alarm  and 
temper  and  delight.  "Of  all  the  kid 
tricks!  And  both  of  us  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  forty,  this  minute!     For  shame! " 

Deliberately  Jim  reversed  himself  to  a 
more  conventional  attitude.  There  was 
no  cloud  of  shame  upon  his  radiant  face. 
In  these  twenty  minutes  he  had  thrown 
off  twenty  years.  To  Molly's  shining 
eyes  he  was  her  boy  again,  daring,  inso- 
lent, adorable. 

"Ragged  edge  of  forty,  or  ragged  edge 
of  nothin',  who  cares?  "  He  bent  to  Mol- 
ly swiftly.  And  the  splendid  hope  in  his 
glowing  face  made  her  heart  leap.  "You 
old  peach!  What  do  I  care,  if  I'm  stand- 
ing on  the  ragged  edge  of  blazes — so  long 
as  you're  standing  by?" 


VOX    CLAMANTIS 

By  C.  A.  Price 

How  shall  we  find,  although  we  seek — one  sayeth — 
The  guidance  of  our  fathers'  simpler  day? 
Not  less  our  need;  but  on  our  path  no  ray 

Falls  of  the  shining  sun  that  they  called  Faith. 

Our  feet  are  set  in  darkness,  and  our  breath 
Beats  against  emptiness  when  we  would  pray; — 
Alone  we  grope  and  stumble  on  our  way 

To  the  great  hour  of  freedom  that  is  Death. 

Not  ours  the  fault  if  we  are  left  in  night. 

In  humble  hearts  Faith^s  lamp  is  still  atrini. 
Tradition's  oil  no  more  feeds  Reason's  light. 

Mayhap  our  eyes,  and  not  the  flame,  are  dim. 
What  can  earth  show  that  does  not  mock  our  sight? 

The  Saints  remain  who  have  believed  in  Him. 
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AFTER    THE    GREAT    WAR 

1815-1915 

BY   WILLIAM    MORTON    FULLERTON 

Author  of  "  Problems  of  Power." 

"I  speak  with  the  freedom  of  History  and  I  hope  without  offence." — Burke. 


LMOST  one  hundred  years 
ago  to-day  the  French  army 
commanded  by  Napoleon 
was  being  undone  at  Water- 
loo. And  it  is  just  a  cen- 
tury since,  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  representatives  of  almost 
all  the  European  states,  great  and  small, 
signed  a  score  of  treaties  for  the  recon- 
struction and  readjustment  of  the  na- 
tional barriers  that  had  been  overthrown 
by  Bonaparte.  It  was  obvious  at  the 
time,  and  it  is  even  more  obvious  to-day, 
that  the  dominant  aim  of  the  majority  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  this  congress  was 
to  repress,  in  the  interests  of  the  mon- 
archs  by  Divine  Right,  the  expansive 
tendencies  of  France. 

Three  and  a  half  generations  have 
passed,  and  Europe  is  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  of  an  importance  even  more  stu- 
pendous than  that  confronting  it  in  1814- 
15.  The  little  Prussian  state,  shattered 
at  Jena,  resuscitated  at  Vienna,  made  an 
empire  at  Versailles  on  the  ruins  of  a  dis- 
membered France,  set  forth,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1 9 14,  on  a  gigantic  raid  of  pillage, 
over  the  neutral  lowlands  of  Flanders  and 
across  the  glens  of  Luxemburg,  to  com- 
plete in  the  Gallo-Roman  fields  and  vine- 
yards the  cycle  of  its  fortune. 

After  having  achieved  its  dream  of  be- 
coming the  taskmaster  of  the  Germans, 
and  after  having  humiliated  the  haughty 
Hapsburg  at  Sadowa,  the  HohenzoUern 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  France.  Hu- 
miliation of  France,  going  at  times  up  to 
what  Henri  Houssaye  called  its  "cruci- 
fixion," has  been  for  a  century  the  con- 
stant aim  of  Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  Prussian  policy  became  Ger- 
man policy.  That  policy,  save  for  a  brief 
tentative  period,  when  Germany  fancied 
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to  enslave  France  by  boorish  caress  and 
corruption,  has  been  brutal  and  brow- 
beating. From  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris  in  18 14  down  to  the  mad  and 
futile  demonstrations  of  Teutonic  aggres- 
siveness with  reference  to  Moroccan  af- 
fairs in  1905  and  1906,  with  a  view  to 
breaking  up  the  Anglo-French  entente, 
Germany  has  never  for  a  moment  aban- 
doned her  policy  of  crushing  France: 
1870  did  not  satisfy  her.  The  '^French 
scare  "  of  1875,  explodedby  de  Blowitz  and 
Decazes,  was  but  the  forerunner  of  the 
scare  of  1905  ending  in  Monsieur  Del- 
casse's  fall,  of  the  crisis  of  191 1,  and  of  the 
assault  of  1914.  During  more  than  forty 
years,  indeed,  Prussia  has  been  preparing 
to  add  to  her  dominions  the  western 
Vosges  and  the  Jura,  Champagne,  and  the 
two  Burgundies,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp, 
Dunkirk  and  Boulogne,  Trieste  and  the 
middle  east.  To  pretexts  for  action  she 
has  been  indifferent;  for  fine  occasions 
she  has  lain  maliciously  in  wait.  Two 
terrible  wars  in  the  Balkans,  lifting 
athwart  one  of  the  great  routes  of  German 
expansion  an  impassable  barrier  of  strong 
Slav  powers,  offered  her,  at  last,  the  occa- 
sion she  desired.  Methodically  she  pre- 
pared for  war.  Suddenly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  her  neighbors  to  arrest 
the  irreparable — efforts  that  more  than 
once  all  but  skirted  the  abyss  of  national 
dishonor — Prussianized  Germany  (with 
no  pretext  decent  for  the  ears  of  God  or 
man,  but  impelled  solely  by  that  ag- 
gressive gluttony,  that  land-hunger  and 
that  thirst  for  wassail  that  have  always 
characterized  this  race  from  Attila  to 
the  incendiaries  of  Louvain  and  Rheims) 
launched  more  than  two  million  men 
amid  an  innocent  and  neutral  folk  into  the 
historic  roads  that  lead  to  Paris.  While 
the  German  armed  aeroplanes  were  hover- 
ing over  the  head  of  Napoleon  in  the  Place 
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Vendome,  the  French  and  the  EngHsh, 
luring  these  hordes  on  to  the  coign  of  van- 
tage that  they  themselves  had  chosen, 
waited  for  their  shock.  In  the  battles  of 
the  Marne  the  Hohenzollerns  met  their 
doom.  The  sealing  of  that  doom  will  be  the 
epoch-making  task  of  191 5.  Whether  it 
be  at  Brussels,  or  in  another  European 
capital,  the  congress  which  will  be  con- 
vened in  191 5  to  establish  a  new  map  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  will  be  an  ad- 
journed sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Happily  the  century  that  has  intervened 
since  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  and  Wel- 
lington wrangled  amid  the  Vienna  car- 
nival of  the  springtime  of  181 5  has  been  a 
century  full  of  admirable  object-lessons. 
They  who  have  fancied  that,  because  we 
are  living  in  an  era  of  great  material 
civilization — under  the  domination  of  a 
*4aw  of  acceleration"  which  has  tended 
altogether  to  differentiate  the  modern  man 
from  his  fellows  of  the  preceding  centuries 
— the  lessons  of  history  are  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, will  learn  in  191 5  the  magnitude 
of  their  blunder. 


II 


The  historians  have  passed  round  the 
countersign:  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  a 
dead  letter.  They  have  repeatedly  noted 
the  caducity  of  the  majority  of  the  sepa- 
rate stipulations  signed  in  181 5.  They 
have  remarked  that,  after  all,  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  are  still  in  vigor.  Be- 
cause the  texts  relative  to  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  to  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  "have  at  present 
only  a  theoretic  and  retrospective  inter- 
est"* and  because  there  still  remain  in- 
tact of  this  great  instrument,  after  the  up- 
heavals of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  a 
few  notable  declarations — that  with  regard 
to  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  that  with 
reference  to  the  free  navigation  of  rivers 
separating  or  traversing  different  states, 
or  that  determining  the  relative  rank  of 
diplomatic  agents — it  has  been  too  hastily 
accepted  that  the  curious  works  of  diplo- 
matic art  accomplished  at  Vienna  have 
only  an  "historic"  or  even  merely  an  aes- 
thetic import.    Instead,  however,  of  being 

*  See  "Les  Grands  Traites  Politiqucs,"  by  P.  Albin. 
(Alcan,  191 2,  2d  edition,  p.  4.) 


a  dead  letter,  it  has  been  a  living  word  for 
a  tormented  century.  Although  the  hege- 
mony of  Prussia  was  not  publicly  conse- 
crated until,  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague, 
Austrian  power  collapsed,  it  still  remains 
that  the  German  Confederation,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  the 
broad  foundation  on  which  the  Prussian 
monarchy  began  to  plan  the  outworks  of 
the  future  imperial  structure.  What  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  Hardenberg 
and  Humboldt,  in  their  note  to  Metter- 
nich of  February  lo,  1815,  on  their  pro- 
posed scheme  for  a  German  confedera- 
tion, called  "the  beautiful  variety  of  the 
German  tribes,"*  was  soon  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  pudding-stone  of  peoples, 
compactly  united  in  the  solid  Prussian 
matrix.  Later  on  a  Bismarck  who  had 
spent  his  days  and  nights  in  the  study  of 
the  labors  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
only  to  ally  himself  with  a  Moltke  in  order 
to  sweep  away  such  flimsy  obstacles  as 
Napoleon  III — who  had  broken  the  great 
tradition  of  French  diplomacy — to  com- 
plete provisionally  that  unity  of  Germany 
under  Prussian  hegemony  which  it  had 
been  all  along  the  high  resolve  of  the 
Brandenburgers  to  secure. 

Napoleon  III  would  better  have  studied 
the  Obiter  Dicta  of  his  great  homonym. 

H3^notized  by  the  idea  of  laying  the 
ghosts  of  the  Grande  Armee,  of  annulling 
the  fiats  of  Napoleon,  and  of  humiliating 
France,  the  coalition  of  powers  of  the  old 
regime,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Divine 
Right,  failed  to  take  one  essential  precau- 
tion. Yet  Napoleon — of  whom  Mary 
Caroline  of  Naples  had  magnificently  said, 
"  If  he  were  to  die,  his  body  should  be  pul- 
verized, and  a  dose  of  it  should  be  given  to 
each  sovereign,  two  doses  of  it  to  each  of 
their  ministers,  and  then  matters  would 
go  better"! — had  more  sagacity  than  all 
the  Metternichs,  the  Talleyrands,  and  the 
Castlereaghs;  and  whatever  the  exaspera- 
tion of  these  diplomats,  and  of  the  people 
and  sovereigns  they  represented,  against 
the  ogre,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  if  they  had  been  perspica- 
cious statesmen,  wouldhave  taken  to  heart 
the  utterance  of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit:  "  It  is 

*  See  "Le  Congrfes  de  Vienne  et  les  Trait6s  de  1815,"  by 
Comte  d'Angeberg.    (Amyot,  1864,  vol.  I,  p.  744) 

t  Correspondance  in^dite  de  Marie  Caroline,  Reinc  de 
Naples  et  de  Sicile  avec  le  Marquis  de  (lallo.  Publi<5e  et 
ar.notec  par  le  Commandant  M.  H.  Weil  et  le  Marquis  C.  di 
Somma  Circello.     (Paris:  Emile  Paule,  loii,  tome  I,  p.  490.) 
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part  of  my  system  to  weaken  Prussia.  I  Treaty  of  Paris.  To  France  was  ac- 
mean  that  she  shall  no  longer  be  a  power  corded,  not  only  her  former  frontier  of 
in  the  political  balance  of  Europe."*  By  1792,  but  portions  even  of  the  depart- 
failing  to  heed  this  warning  they  laid  the  ments  that  are  now  Belgian  or  German, 
foundations  of  the  grandeur  of  Prussia,  the  towns  of  Beaumont  and  Chimay,  Sar- 
Bismarck  and  Moltke,  it  should  con-  rebruck  and  Landau,  rich  regions  of  the 
stantly  be  repeated,  were  in  being  in  the  Lower  Rhine,  another  million  of  subjects. 
Vienna  treaties  that  extended  the  frontier  Navigation  on  the  Rhine  was  declared 
of  the  little  Mark  of  Brandenburg  across  free.  And  amid  the  fervor  of  generous 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  leaving  just  emulation  that  surrounded  the  plenipo- 
outside  the  elastic  ring  a  set  of  small,  tentiaries,  finally  released  from  the  night- 
easily  confederated  German  states  that  mare  of  the  twenty  years'  war,  the  Em- 
were  destined  to  be  the  prey  of  intrigue  peror  Alexander — anticipating  the  act  of 
and  to  become,  owing  to  alien  racial  pres-  hismysticaldescendant,NicholasII,at  the 
sure,  inevitably  coagulated  under  Prus-  outset  of  the  war  of  19 14 — announced  his 
sian  hegemony.  ''We  receive  on  the  intention  of  restoring  the  former  kingdom 
Rhine  some  picturesque  and  splendid  of  Poland,  the  fusion  of  all  the  Polish  pro  v- 
provinces,"  writes  the  Princess  Radziwill  inces  detached  by  the  partition  of  1772. 
on  February  18,  181 5,  to  her  husband,  Officers  and  courtesans,  bankers  and  diplo- 
Prince  Antoine,  "provinces  which  are,  no  mats,  supping  in  the  Palais  Royal,  drank 
doubt,  a  fine  acquisition;  and  if  the  king-  the  health  of  the  handsome  Czar,  ''the 
dom  which  we  are  getting  on  the  Rhine  peacemaker,  VAnge  de  la  Paix^ 
touches  the  old  one,  I  don't  think  that  we  Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  armies  were 
would  really  chuck  for  it  any  other  em-  still  in  Saxony.  The  Saxon  King,  was  a 
pire  {je  crois  que  nous  ne  pourrions  plus  captive  at  Breslau,  trembling  at  the  pos- 
desirer  detroquer  avec  tout  autre  empire)  y\  sible  loss  of  his  hereditary  states,  which 

Prussia  already  regarded  as  her  own.  The 

III  Congress  of  Vienna,  convened  to  elabo- 
rate the  details  of  the  stipulations  fixed  by 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Congress  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  about  to  open, 

Vienna  an  observer  in  Paris  fully  abreast  and  Louis  XVIII,  faithful  to  the  prin- 

of  the  time  could  have  had  no  doubt  as  to  ciple  that  had  inspired  for  centuries  the 

the  forces  that  were  at  work  for  the  con-  diplomacy  of  France  prior  to  Napoleon, 

struction  of  some  such  European  future  insisted  in  his  instructions  to  his  am- 

as  has  been  marked  by  the  dates  1866,  bassador  to  that  congress.  Prince  de  Tal- 

1870,1914.    And,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  leyrand,  on  the  necessity  that  not  only 

to  be  hoped  that  the  allies  who  are  to  die-  the  great  but  the  small  powers  should  be 

tate  peace  to  the  Hohenzollerns  after  the  represented  at  the  congress.     Considera- 

present  war,  or  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  tions  of  justice,  as  he  put  it,  required  that 

coming  congress,  will  arm  themselves  for  none  should  be  excluded,  but,  above  all, 

their  great  duties  with  a  cautious  irony,  the  interests  of  France  demanded  it.  "The 

A  hundred  years  ago  an  ancestor  of  the  interest  of  the  small  states  is  likewise  its 

present  Czar,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  was  interest,"  said  the  perspicacious  monarch, 

feted  in  Paris  to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  Ale-  "All  will  wish  to  preserve  their  existence, 

xandre,  notre  liber ateur.''     Napoleon  had  France  must  want  them  to  preserve  it. 

just  signed  his  abdication  and  retired  from  Some  may  wish  for  an  extension  of  their 

the  great  stage  of  the  world  to  his  islet  frontier,  and  it  behooves  France  to  let  such 

of  Elba.     The  allies  who  had  compassed  extension  take  place,  in  so  far  as  that  may 

his  downfall,  assembled  under  the  roof  diminish  the  aggrandizements  of  the  big 

of  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  meditated  the  states."     And,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed 

*See  "Problems  of  Power,"  by  the  author,  p.  vii.  ?^  PrUSSia,Louis  XVIII SpCCificS  at  length 

t  This  hitherto  unpublished  document,  which  I  owe  to  the  m  thcSC  memorable  lUStrUCtlOUS  the  llSt  of 

extreme  courtesy  of  my  friend,  Commandant  Weil,  emanates  ii     /-^  4.    i-  i 4.: ^i,'4-,^ 

from  the  archives  of  the  Austrian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Small     German    StatCS    WhOSC    nationality 

where  it  is  classed  with  the  ''Reports  of  the  Secret  Political  j^^g^  ]^q   maintained  against  the    "innate 

Pohce  dunng  the  Congress  of  Vienna.       It  will  be  published  i  •    •        n      r     i 

soon  after  the  war  with  some  3,000  documents  of  the  same  ambltlOn       of  that  pOWCr. 

epoch   in  a  book  to  be  entitled    "Autour  du    Congres  de  -r.   •               i  •                    '    „*-  ^Ct.^^  4-U^  J^^J^,',.^ 

Vienne."  It  IS  good  in  1914,  just  alter  the  decisive 
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battles  of  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  to  re-  sors  of  the  Talleyrands,  the  Castlereaghs, 
call  the  following  passage,  written  just  one  and  the  Metternichs  meet  in  the  Congress 
hundred  years  ago  for  the  guidance  of  the  of  191 5.  Under  the  menace  of  the  brow- 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  about  to  par-  beating  methods  of  international  business 
ticipate  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  map  inaugurated  by  William  II — the  method 
of  Europe:  oi Real-politik  and  haute- finance, Xht  world 

"For  the  Prussian  Monarchy  any  pre-  has  been  too  long  divorced  from  the  se- 

text  is  good.     It  is  altogether  devoid  of  rener  tradition  of  the  old  diplomacy, 

scruples.     Mere  convenience  is  its  con-  The  voice  of  the  great  Napoleon,  as  its 

ception   of   right.     Thus,   within    sixty-  echo  reaches  us  from  Tilsit,  should  domi- 

three  years,  its  population,  originally  less  nate  the  counsels  of  the  future  Congress  of 

than  four  millions,  has  become  ten  millions,  Brussels.     The  well-meaning  dreamer  of 

and  it  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  vast  do-  the  second  empire,  in  his  passion  for  na- 

minion  by  the  acquisition  of  divers  sep-  tionalities,  sought  mainly  to  aggrandize 

arate  territories,  which  it  is  tending  to  every  nationality  but  his  own.     Catspaw 

unify  by  incorporating  with  them   the  of  Bismarck,  he  half-consciously,  half-un- 

territories  that  divide  them.    The  terrible  wittingly,  aided  Prussia  to  achieve  Ger- 

discomfiture  that  has  befallen  its  ambition  man  unity.     He  beheld  vanishing  amid 

has  taught  it  nothing.     Even  at  this  mo-  the  smoke  of  the  battle-field  of  Sedan  the 

ment  its  agents  and  partisans  are  agitat-  pathetic  cohort  of  his  generous  dreams, 

ing  Germany,  depicting  France  as  being  If  France,  England,  and  Russia  have  not 

again  ready  to  invade  it,  pretending  that  learned  the  lesson  of  this  past,  let  them 

Prussia  alone  is  capable  of  defending  it,  suffer   the   consequences !     The   war   of 

and  asking  it  to  hand  itself  over  to  her  1914  means  many  things;  it  means,  above 

for   its   very   preservation.     She   would  all,  the  defence  of  the  great  idea  of  na- 

have  liked  to  have  Belgium.     She  wants  tional  freedom,  the  respect  of  nationali- 

every thing  between  the  present  frontiers  ties;  but  no  French  generosity  and  ideal- 

of  France,   the  Meuse  and   the  Rhine,  ism,  no  British  notion  of  justice,  no  Slav 

She  wants  Luxemburg.     All  is  up  if  Ma-  mysticism  should  be  suffered  to  suggest, 

yence  is  not  given  her.     Security  is  impos-  in  the  coming  congress  of  the  nations, 

sible  for  herif  she  does  not  possess  Saxony,  such  respect  for  freedom  and  for  nation- 

The  allies,  it  is  said,  have  agreed  to  re-  alities  as  will  bring  into  being  another  Eu- 

store  to  her  the  power  she  possessed  before  ropean  system  liable,  at  all  events  before 

her  fall,  to  give  her  ten  millions  of  sub-  a  generation  to  come,  to  lose  its  balance, 

jects.     If  this  claim  were  admitted,  she  One  may  even  say  that  the  great  danger  of 

would  soon  have  twenty,  and  the  whole  the  coming  hour  will  be,  not  the  establish- 

of  Germany  would  call  her  master.     It  is  ment  of  injustice,  but  the  creation  of  too 

necessary,  therefore,  to  set  a  limit  to  her  much  "justice."     The  meaning  of  this 

ambition,  first,  by  restraining,  as  far  as  paradox  is  clear.    Were  the  Austrian  Ger- 

possible,  her  expansion  in  Germany,  sec-  mans,  for  instance,  to  be  united  to  the 

ondly,   by  restraining  her  influence  by  German  Germans,  to  the  destruction  of 

means  of  a  federal  constitution.     Her  ex-  Austria,  under  a  mistaken  conviction  of 

pansion  will  be  restrained  by  preserva-  the  "justice"  of  protecting  the  German 

tion  of  all  the  small  states,  and  by  the  nationality,   Brussels  would   repeat   the 

aggrandizement   of   those   that   are   her  blunder  of  Vienna  and  prepare  another 

nearer  rivals."*  war.     Were  France,  again,  to  confine  her 

This  prophetic  document  illuminates  a  claims  to  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 

whole  century  of  European  history.  Above  raine,  thus  magnificently  repudiating  from 

all,  it  lights  up  the  second  half  of  that  cen-  sheer  idealism  the  taking  of  legitimate  pre- 

tury  from  the  wars  of  the  duchies  and  cautions  against  future  aggression  on  the 

Sadowa  to  the  violation  of  Belgian  neu-  Rhine  and  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  she 

trality  by  Prussia  in  August,  19 14.     It  would  belie  her  most  characteristic  tradi- 

may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  its  ra-  tions.     Even  at  Vienna  the  Rhenish  prov- 

diance  will  not  be  spent  when  the  succes-  inces   demurred    to   becoming    Prussian. 

The  mystical  pact  signed  in  Paris  on  Sep- 

*See  "Le  Congr&s  de  Vienne  et  Ics  Traites  de  1815,"  by  4.„^i,„-    ./:     t"^tc     hptvvPAn   tho  P'/ir    A1«»y 

Count  d'Angeberg.    (Amyot,  1864,  vol.  I,  pp.  215-238.)  temDcr  20,  i5i5,  Detwcen  tttc  L^zar  /\lt.\- 
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ander,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  known  as  the  "Holy 
Alliance,"  was,  in  reality,  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  arbitrary  power  against 
national  aspirations.  On  September  5, 
1914,  all  but  a  century  later,  the  nations 
took  their  revenge.  France,  Russia,  and 
England,  engaged  in  a  great  war  in  order 
to  establish  the  freedom  of  peoples  and  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
signed,  without  canting  emphasis  or  ap- 
peal to  Divine  Right,  a  declaration  to 
hold  together  to  the  bitter  end.  This 
declaration  was,  in  a  new  and  very  real 
sense,  a  holy  alliance.  The  task  before 
the  Allies  after  the  present  war  will  be, 
in  spite  of  its  apparent  complexity,  a  task 
of  an  astonishing  simplicity.  Its  guiding 
lines  are  few  and  neatly  defined. 


IV 


The  idea  of  freedom,  of  nationality,  has 
dominated  the  whole  war.  There  is  not 
an  army  in  Europe  to-day  that  has  not  its 
eyes  uplifted  toward  the  labarum,  the 
symbolic  banner,  bearing  the  words  Free- 
dom, Nationality.  To  all  the  hosts  of  all 
the  allies  the  time-spirit  has  seemed  to 
say:  "/w  hoc  signo  vincesJ^  Moreover, 
miracle  of  miracles,  even  the  Germans — 
^'that  beautiful  variety  of  German  tribes" 
— will  shortly  descry  the  same  liberating 
symbol.  The  German  chancellor,  Herr 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  sought  in  a  fa- 
mous speech  in  the  Reichstag  in  191 2  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  great  liberal 
Powers  by  creating  a  Russian  scare.  But 
at  the  very  first  occasion  given  her  Rus- 
sia pricked  this  bubble  and  raised  the 
standard  of  national  freedom  for  the  Slavs, 
for  the  Poles,  and  for  the  Armenians. 
Why  did  Austria  go  to  war  ?  Because  the 
rise  of  Servia  had  blocked  her  way  to  Sa- 
lonica.  Why  did  Russia  champion  the 
Servian  cause?  To  prevent  Hungarian 
vindictiveness  and  Pan-German  ambition 
from  stifling  the  self-conscious  Serbs  just 
on  the  point  of  entering  into  their  own. 
Why  has  England  intervened?  To  save 
the  Belgian  nationality,  brutally  violated 
by  a  Power  that  had  sworn  to  safeguard 
Belgian  neutrality;  to  assure,  by  the 
maintenance  of  an  integral,  and  even  ag- 
grandized France,  the  equilibrium  of  Eu- 
rope, a  balance  of  power  synonymous  with 


the  freedom  of  peoples;  and,  above  all 
perhaps,  because  of  its  belated  perception 
of  the  clear  verity  which  her  idealism  and 
her  self-engrossment  had  so  long  pre- 
vented her  from  seeing:  namely,  that  when 
Germans  spoke  of  "claiming  their  place 
in  the  sun"  they  really  dreamed  of  loom- 
ing so  largely  there  as  verily  to  eclipse 
that  luminary  and  to  fling  the  planet 
behind  them  into  their  shadow.  Europe 
is  full  of  Alsace-Lorraines.  This  is  an 
anomaly  which  it  will  be  the  destiny  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  to  abolish.  Wher- 
ever there  be  a  national  soul,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  breathe  at  ease.  Nationality 
is  the  self-conscious  struggle  of  a  people 
to  maintain  its  integrity  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  gravitative  attraction  of  a 
powerful  neighbor.  The  present  war  is  a 
war  of  nationalities.  It  is  a  war  of  na- 
tionalities even  for  the  Germans.  Yet  a 
Avorld-renowned  sophist,  the  juggler  of 
'"The  Great  Illusion" — when  was  a  book 
ever  so  happily  named? — duped  himself, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  readers,  by  the  ar- 
gument that  the  state  was  not  a  person. 
This  sciolistic  visionary's  gaze,  ranging 
over  the  peoples  of  the  planet,  was  at- 
tracted only  by  the  more  obvious  signs  of 
the  time.  What  he  and  his  fellow  econo- 
mists called  the  "stratification  of  inter- 
ests," the  many  apparent  indications  that 
the  claims  of  class  interest  were  overrid- 
ing boundaries  and  shattering  frontiers, 
was  a  truth  too  evident  really  to  be  ig- 
nored. But,  contemplated  too  singly,  it 
was  a  truth  bound  to  ruin  the  judgment 
of  any  intelligence.  The  interesting  facts 
were  of  another  order.  At  no  epoch  of 
history,  indeed,  had  there  been  so  many 
instances  to  show,  not  merely  that  the 
state  is  a  person,  but  that  it  is  the  sub- 
limest  of  all  persons.  It  is  the  sovereign 
conscience  synthesizing  all  the  reactions 
of  the  human  soul.  And  if,  contrary  to 
appearances,  the  fact  and  the  idea  of  na- 
tionality are  more  splendidly  evinced  than 
ever  to-day,  it  is  just  because  of  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  the  causes  apparently 
making  to  their  destruction.  It  was 
hardly  necessary  to  have  waited  for  such 
proof  of  this  as  has  been  offered  by  the 
Great  War  of  1914,  the  key-note  of  which 
was  struck  in  the  proclamation  which  the 
French  Government  addressed  to  the 
country  when  it  said:  '^Gloire  aux  vivants 
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et  aux  morts!    Les  Jiommes  tombent.     La 
Nation  continue.'' 

Germany  and  Austria  were  almost  alone 
among  the  nations  that  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  a  national  soul.  The 
latter  case  is  self-evident;  and  although, 
in  presence  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Berlin  sang  the  ^^  VVacht  am  Rhein"  in  the 
nights  of  early  August,  1914,  the  casual 
listener  may  have  gathered  that  a  real 
union  {Einigung)  had  sprung  from  the  ar- 
tificial soil  of  German  unity  {Einheit) 
created  by  the  Prussian  navvies,  compe- 
tent observers  had  known  full  well  that 
the  weeds  of  the  particularism  of  the  con- 
federated states  still  grew  rank  in  the  par- 
terres of  the  German  Empire.  This  fact 
was,  at  all  events,  very  patent  to  the 
rulers  of  Germany.  Prince  von  Biilow 
himself  confesses  that  it  was  the  fortui- 
tous amalgamation,  in  the  fire  of  Koenig- 
graetz  and  Sedan,  of  the  ^'  German  spirit" 
andthe  ' 'Prussian Monarchy"  thatwelded 
the  German  Empire,  and  created  the  con- 
ditions of  a  lasting  German  political  unity. 
''Ten  centuries  of  German  history,"  he 
said — and  his  testimony  is  grave  ! — "had 
not  availed  to  bring  forth  a  single  result  in 
politics."*  The  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many, he  reminds  us,  is  the  work  of  west- 
ern and  southern  Germany.  There  alone 
resides  the  "German  spirit."  The  Ger- 
man state  was  born  in  Prussia,  which  pre- 
pared the  political  culture  of  the  German 
people.  And  he  concludes  that  "recip- 
rocal penetration  of  the  Prussian  genius 
and  the  German  genius  should  be  for 
Germany  the  task  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture." 


V 


The  Prussians  manoeuvred  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  19 14  to  convince  the 
singularly  ill-informed,  the  utterly  "  unpo- 
litical" German  people,  that  Germanism, 
the  "German  spirit,"  had  been  attacked 
by  Russia  and  Pan-Slavism.  Pan-Ger- 
manism would  never  have  indulged  in 
such  frantic  excesses  if  what  Prince  von 
Biilow  says  of  the  German  spirit  and  the 
Prussian  Monarchy  were  not  true.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious.  It  is  a  corollary  of 
the  chancellor's  testimony,  as  it  is  the  i)ro- 

*  See  the  final  chapter  of  Prince  von  Bulow's  book,  "Im- 
perial Germany." 


found  suggestion  of  thepresent  Great  War, 
that  decapitation  and  destruction  of  the 
German  Empire  will  be  instantly  secured 
by  paralysis  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy. 
For  the  freedom  of  the  Germans,  for  the 
security  of  the  French,  the  British,  the 
Belgians,  and  the  Dutch,  above  all  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  imperial  Germany 
must  go.  The  Hohenzollerns  must  retire 
within  their  Brandenburg  Mark.  Prus- 
sia must  henceforth  content  herself  with 
her  frontiers  of  1806.  An  emancipated 
south  Germany  will  be  the  first  to  thank 
the  armiesof  the  Allies  for  this  deliverance. 
Vienna — or,  at  all  events,  the  function  that 
Vienna  has  so  long  represented  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
— must  be  augmented  to  the  diminution 
of  Berhn.  The  Czar  must  be  held  to  his 
promise  by  satisfying  the  nationalistic 
dreams  of  the  Poles,  to  establish  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  between  his  millions  of 
Slavs  and  the  hordes  of  Germany,  a  buf- 
fer state,  artificially  relieving  the  west- 
ward pressure  of  the  formidable  Russias. 
The  Congress  of  Brussels,  in  a  word, 
must  learn  and  apply  all  the  lessons  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It  must  temper 
and  control  the  inveterate  idealism  of  its 
participants  by  a  fearlessly  pragmatic 
criticism  based  on  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  past.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of 
minor  matters  which  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  solve:  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Mediterranean  (the  islands  of  the  .Flgean, 
the  Dardanelles,  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
Adriatic) ;  the  exploitation  of  the  Middle 
East  from  Syria  round  by  way  of  Persia  to 
Bagdad  (matters,  most  of  them,  happily 
solved  just  before  the  war) ;  the  problem 
of  Turkey,  the  definitive  sanctions  of  the 
renaissance  of  the  Balkan  peoples  (Ru- 
mania in  Transylvania,  Servia  and  the 
southern  Slavs) ;  and  even  the  new  fron- 
tiers of  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa 
and  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  But 
this  host  of  warring  interests  need  not  in 
reality  l^ewilder  nor  darken  counsel.  Eu- 
rope's prime  duty  is  clear.  That  duty  is 
to  establish  Gallo-Roman  discipline  and 
order  and  English  liberty  and  fair  play 
in  a  world — beginning  with  the  German 
world — longing  to  continue  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace.  Throughout  all  the 
lands  that  the  Prussian,  by  his  menace, 
had  converted  as  it  were  into  a  sinister 
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concentration  camp,  one  vast  entrench- 
ment of  tax-ridden  nations  in  arms,  man- 
kind, finally  relieved  of  the  hated  blood- 
tax  that  the  foes  of  the  human  race  had 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years  imposed 
upon  it,  must  be  suffered  at  last  to  sow  in 
peace  and  to  reap  in  joy.     For  the  ac- 


complishment of  this  dream,  there  is  only 
one  sure  way.  Listen  again  to  the  words 
of  Napoleon  at  Tilsit:  "//  is  part  of  my 
system  to  weaken  Prussia.  I  mean  that 
she  shall  no  longer  be  a  power  in  the  political 
balance  of  Europe.^' 

Paris,  September  22,  1914. 


SUNSET    BALCONIES 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

For  me  no  winter  twilight  falls 
But  brings  a  dream  of  gold, 
Since  well  I  know  their  dear  white  walls 

Are  gleaming  as  of  old;  ' 

I  know  that  down  arcaded  square 
And  narrow  street  they  still  are  there 
Dolores,  Pilar,  Mercedes, 
Reclining  in  the  balconies. 

Mercedes,  who  belies  the  name 

Of  her  sweet  patroness  renowned 
As  Queen  of  Mercies,  shrined  in  flame, 

At  Barcelona  crowned; 
And  Pilar,  little  face  of  rose, 
Whose  Virgin  on  the  pillar  glows 

At  Saragossa;  there  they  rest, 

Their  dark  eyes  golden  with  the  west. 

Though  seven  swords  of  silver  press, 

In  high  Granada's  shrine 
Her  velvet-mantled  patroness 

Of  Mother-Grief  divine, 
Dolores  only  smiles  to  scan 
The  sunset  on  her  spangled  fan. 

Whose  sparkle  lights  again  the  grace    ; 
That  memory  treasures  of  her  face.      | 
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Verbal 
Adventures 


THE  Other  day  I  re-read  that  exquisite 
little  classic,  Mrs.  Meynell's  "Fellow- 
Travellers  with  a  Bird."  Its  imme- 
diate effect  was  to  make  me  regret  for  the 
thousandth  time  that  I  have  failed  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  the  verbal  quaintnesses  and 
comicalities  of  my  own  small  ad- 
venturers on  the  uncharted  seas 
of  speech.  They  are  so  striking  at 
the  time — these  sayings;  one  is  sure  that 
one  will  not  forget  them;  they  pass  into  the 
family  vernacular,  apparently  "for  good." 
But  a  new  idiom  is  coined,  and  the  latest 
one  is  superseded,  and  so  these  fresh  and 
inimitable  experiments  go  unrecorded,  and 
eventually  are  lost. 

We  grown-ups,  I  suppose,  can  realize  but 
dimly,  in  occasional  flashes  of  insight,  what 
an  unconquered,  experimental  thing  lan- 
guage is  to  a  child.  A  child  of  four  uses  his 
own  small  vocabulary,  for  daily  purposes, 
with  such  ease  and  assurance  that  we  forget 
that  he  is  not,  like  ourselves,  using  the  small 
change  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  so  to  speak, 
but  is  operating  upon  his  entire  capital.  He 
is  consciously  pattering  about  on  the  wet 
sands  at  the  water-line,  aware  all  the  while 
of  the  immense,  mysterious  ocean  of  adult 
speech  lying  out  beyond  him.  He  shows 
this  by  the  promptitude  and  interest  with 
which  he  seizes  upon  and  examines  every 
new  word  that  seems  to  come  at  all  within 
the  range  of  his  possibilities.  An  alert  child 
hardly  ever  lets  one  get  by.  One  day,  being, 
I  suppose,  in  a  rather  toplofty  mood,  I 
added  to  my  customary  "You  mustn't  do 
that,  Jimby,"  the  somewhat  ornate  "I  can- 
not allow  such  conduct."  Both  Jimby  and 
his  small  sister  were  instantly  on  the  alert. 
"What's  conduct,  mother?"  one  of  them 
inquired,  while  the  other  listened,  spell- 
bound. My  explanation,  however,  made 
less  impression  upon  them  than  the  mere 
personality,  so  to  speak,  of  that  fascinat- 
ing new  word.  A  few  moments  later  they 
were  poring  over  a  picture-book  together. 
"There's  one  conduct,"  said  the  three- 
year-old,  "and  there's  another — and  there's 
another."  She  was  pointing  to  totally  dis- 
similar objects.     No   matter;     the  objects 


were  only  symbols,  make-believes;  the  real- 
ity was  the  impact  of  that  neat,  effective 
new  sound — the  word  itself. 

She  was  really  doing  exactly  what  the 
latest  literary  Post-Impressionists  are  do- 
ing; letting  words  stand  for  what  they  seem 
to  mean  at  the  moment  to  the  user,  and  not 
for  the  particular  things  usage  has  agreed 
they  shall  mean.  A  child,  however,  soon 
abandons  this  method,  finding  it  imprac- 
ticable— since  language  grew  out  of  the 
very  fact  that  agreement  is  necessary  for 
practical  purposes,  and  its  usefulness,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  such  an  agreement. 
And  so,  doubtless,  would  the  Post-Impres- 
sionist, if  he  were  not  at  liberty  to  fall  back, 
in  the  daily  conduct  of  life,  upon  the  un- 
thinking arbitrariness  of  the  vulgar.  If  he 
were  compelled  to  deal  with  a  soulful  grocer 
who  insisted  upon  giving  him  pickles  when 
he  asked  for  cheese,  on  the  ground  that 
cheese  sounded  green  and  slender  to  him  in- 
stead of  yellow  and  slab-like,  they  would 
probably  find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
impression  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  Or, 
as  a  compromise,  they  might  find  some 
neutral-toned  substantive  which  the  ear  of 
each  could  tolerate  as  the  audible  symbol  of 
cheese.  In  which  case  they  would  be  no 
longer  pure  Impressionists. 

The  same  small  adventurer  who  so  liked 
the  sound  of  "conduct"  was  greatly  taken 
by  the  possibilities  of  the  abstract  noun. 
Of  course  she  heard  one,  and  unconsciously 
examined  it  before  she  made  one.  But  the 
first  we  knew  of  it  was  when  one  evening, 
after  a  funeral  in  the  neighborhood  had 
greatly  interested  the  children,  she  settled 
herself  in  my  lap  and  suggested  cosily: 
"Now  let's  talk  about  deadness!"  Like 
Stevenson's  little  protagonist,  she  thinks 
that  swinging  is  "the  pleasantest  thing  ever 
a  child  can  do,"  and  of  course  reckless  big 
fathers  who  swing  one  very  high  are  quite 
the  pleasantest  persons.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  swinging  too  high  when  one  is  only 
three,  and  one  day  she  called  out  to  her  fa- 
ther: "That's  enough  highness  !"  and  then 
added,  hastily:  "  But  it's  not  enough  swing- 
ness  ! "  Anylxxiy  who  has  a  child  in  t  he  house 
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can  imagine  how  the  family  overworked  that 
formula  during  the  succeeding  weeks. 

She  is  very  fond  of  referring  to  certain 
imaginary  sisters  of  hers,  whose  number 
varies  with  mood  and  circumstances.  One 
day  she  startled  us  by  the  truly  staggering 
announcement:  ''I  had  a  million  sisters — 
but  they  all  died  'cept  three."  When  asked 
the  reason  for  this  unprecedented  mortality, 
she  replied  promptly:  "They  were  killed  in 
the  war."     (She  pronounced  it  like  "star.") 

Numbers,  indeed,  seem  to  assert  an  early 
fascination  for  children.  They  pass  through 
a  harrowing  stage  when  nearly  ever>^  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  terms  of  pounds, 
gallons,  or  inches.  "  How  deep  is  that  pond, 
mother?"  "Oh,  it's  not  very  deep,"  you 
answer  comfortably,  out  of  the  untroubled 
depths  of  your  own  thoughts.  "But  how 
deep  is  it?"  "Oh,  about  two  feet,"  you 
answer,  hastily  arousing  yourself.  "But 
how  deep  is  it?"  this  time  with  a  tweak 
at  your  sleeve,  and  an  imperiousness  that 
threatens  to  require  discipline.  Then,  if 
you  are  wise,  you  will  assert  unhesitatingly 
that  that  pond  is  three  feet  five  inches  deep 
— and  peace  will  reign. 

The  six-year-old  has  observed  that  mil- 
lions and  thousands  are  not  as  common  in 
adult  speech  as  less  pretentious  numerals; 
and  he  evidently  has  an  ambition  to  use 
them  in  the  convincing,  offhand  way  that 
sounds  so  interesting  in  the  conversation  of 
his  elders.  "Did  sister  cry  while  mother 
was  gone?"  he  is  asked.  "Yes,  she  did, 
mother."  "Did  she  cry  very  long ? "  And 
then  he  answers,  in  his  most  businesslike 
masculine  voice:  "Oh,  only  about  twenty- 
Jour  hours  /" 

The  mere  inaccuracies  of  children — little 
tricks  and  pronunciations  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  simply  failed  to  hear  or  to 
remember  correctly,  are  inimitably  quaint, 
characteristic,  and  touching.  Perhaps  it  is 
their  unconsciousness  of  the  linguistic  pit- 
falls into  which  they  step  so  rashly  that 
makes  these  little  blunders  so  endearing; 
at  any  rate  I  always  have  a  special  desire  to 
kiss  the  little  girl  who  comes  to  ask  me  to 
tie  up  her  "thinger,"  and  who  tells  me  she 
is  "such  in  a  hurry"  because  she  thinks  it 
is  going  to  bleed.  And  the  little  boy  who 
inquires  about  the  "  alfahol "  stove  provokes, 
coincidently  with  the  irrepressible  grown-up 
smile,  the  same  adoring  and  protecting  im- 
pulse. 


"  TF  you  don't  play  soHtaire" — the  man 

I    across  the  room  is  thumping  out  each 

^  syllable  with  a  card  dictatorially  laid 
down  on  the  table — "you  won't  be  able  to 
pass  away  the  time  when  you  grow  old." 

"If  you  don't  cultivate  a  hobby,"  chants 
his   brother,   poking   among   strange 
contraptions  in  his  cabinet,  "you'll 
grow  old  before  your  time." 

"The  man  who  doesn't  play  golf  is  going 
to  die  at  sixty,  and  he  might  as  well" — this 
idea  is  supplied  by  a  magazine  lying  on  my 
table. 

For  my  own  part,  I'm  busy  trying  to  write 
a  plausible  regret  about  the  picnic  my  be- 
nevolent friend  wants  to  arrange  for  next 
Thursday.  It  is  difficult,  and  I  reflect  that 
the  shame  with  which  one  refuses  to  under- 
take a  disagreeable  duty  is  nothing  to  the 
confusion  which  covers  the  person  who  at- 
tempts to  beg  off  from  some  bit  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Recreations  prescribed;  d id ies  elective:  this 
is  the  parlous  state  toward  which  our  school 
of  life  seems  tending. 

The  letter  I  am  writing  appears  suddenly 
to  turn  into  a  declaration  of  war.  Before 
the  whole  world  and  my  friends  I  undertake 
to  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  required 
pleasures,  and  to  support  my  position  by 
the  force  of  unanswerable  logic.  Leaning 
back  comfortably  in  my  chair  I  proceed  to 
formulate  a  manifesto. 

The  notion  that  holding  a  neighbor's  baby 
is  a  privilege  and  a  joy  has  long  since  been 
exploded  in  literature,  and  yet  young  moth- 
ers go  on  offering  this  pleasure,  and  criticis- 
ing the  technique  of  the  performance  as  if 
the  victims  had  a  real  desire  to  be  coached. 
Even  those  who  flee  the  baby  are  prone  to 
hold  out  their  own  little  pets,  demanding 
that  their  friends  adopt  the  particular  games 
or  holiday  occupations  or  shows  that  they 
themselves  enjoy.  Social  workers  busily 
provide  recreation  for  the  unemployed. 
Half  the  world  is  ready  to  tell  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor  how  to  spend  their  leisure  mo- 
ments; and  those  of  us  who  are  neither  rich 
nor  poor  receive  advice  from  our  acquaint- 
ances. Toward  the  diversions  of  the  other 
person  the  public  assumes  altogether  too 
solemn  a  responsibility. 

If  recreation  is  the  heart  of  life,  as  the 
social  workers  maintain,  the  one  essential 
element  in  existence,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
somewhat  personal  matter,  giving  opportu- 
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nity  for  individual  initiative.  But  the  poor 
are  not  the  only  people  whose  amusements 
are  pitifully  restricted  to  a  few  fashionable 
types.  When  we  greet  an  acquaintance  who 
has  spent  a  week's  holiday  in  New  York, 
do  we  expect  him  to  tell  us  of  some  indi- 
vidual choice  of  diversion,  among  the  many 
that  might  be  found  there?  Hardly.  He 
knows  so  well  what  to  say  that  the  plays 
he  has  seen  and  the  restaurants  where  he  has 
eaten  are  listed  already  among  his  conver- 
sational precautions. 

I  sympathize  with  the  man  who  concealed 
from  the  compilers  of  Who's  Who  his  favor- 
ite recreations  as  if  they  had  been  the  bones 
of  the  family  skeleton,  though  in  truth  they 
were  innocent  even  beyond  gardening  and 
golf.  Such  monotony  as  appears  among 
the  pastimes  registered  in  that  amusing 
book  would  indicate  the  failure  of  our  civili- 
zation if  it  were  matched  by  a  similar  con- 
ventionality in  the  record  of  work  and 
achievement. 

The  sameness  of  ''automobiling,"  ''sail- 
ing," ''golf,"  is  drearier  in  print,  let  us 
hope,  than  in  real  life.  My  most  affection- 
ate feeling  for  the  automobile  was  induced 
by  an  unscheduled  spontaneity  of  a  ma- 
chine belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
included  me  in  one  of  his  carefully  arranged 
pleasure  tours.  My  friend  was  so  much  an- 
noyed that  I  didn't  venture  to  tell  him  how 
pleased  I  felt  at  the  overturn  of  his  too  ade- 
quate plans.  The  machine  stuck  (the  word 
is  doubtless  untechnical) ;  my  friend  and  I 
spent  our  holiday  in  a  country  hotel;  I,  at 
least,  slept  through  a  blissful  afternoon  and 
became  thus  a  happier  human  being.  To 
plan  a  nap  and  go  off  to  that  country  hotel 
to  take  it  would  have  been  too  absurd.  The 
beauty  of  the  afternoon  lay  in  the  perfect 
harmony  between  my  mood  and  the  recrea- 
tion that  offered  itself  at  the  moment.  Any 
anticipation  would  have  ruined  it. 

My  friend  wanted,  above  all  things,  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  that  he  had  made  for 
the  day;  but  he  had  made  that  scheme,  and 
there  he  would  have  had  the  advantage  of 
me.  He  was,  after  all,  asking  me  to  hold 
his  baby. 

Any  work  that  a  man  does  may  be  sup- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  well  or  ill  being 
of  the  world.  The  world  has,  therefore,  a 
right  within  limits  to  help  him  plan  it.     But 


recreation  is  not  necessarily  a  social  affair, 
social  workers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Nor  need  it  be  foreseen,  sched- 
uled, even  by  the  conscientious  citizen  who 
intends  to  get,  somewhere  and  at  some  time, 
his  reasonable  share  of  entertainment. 

If  Nature  had  not  taken  a  hand  in  ar- 
ranging our  recreations  the  field  would  be 
freer  for  human  dictation.  But  the  truth 
is  that  we  have  to  play  as  we  can.  It  was 
a  clever  Frenchwomaij  who  said:  "Les 
belles  dents  rendent  gaies."  When  beauti- 
ful teeth  determine  our  manner  of  saying 
good-morning  to  the  world,  it  is  foolish  for 
our  friends  to  quarrel  with  our  tempera- 
ment. 

The  jack-in-the-box  contrivances  with 
which  some  people  force  amusement  upon 
their  outraged  acquaintances  represent  the 
rediictio  ad  ahsiirdum  of  required  pleasures. 
My  army  of  revolt  might  well  be  armed 
with  such  odious  weapons.  Every  person 
who  tells  his  neighbor  to  play  golf,  or  go 
fishing,  should  have  trained  upon  him  an 
innocent-looking  gun  from  which  would 
issue  a  surprising  stream  of  water  or  an 
agitating  snake. 

This  picture  of  the  battle  amuses  me,  and 
I  dare  say  I  am  smiling  when  the  player  of 
solitaire  across  the  room  looks  over  at  me. 
His  eyebrows  rise.  'Tf  I  were  you,"  he  re- 
m.arks,  "I  would  work  while  I  worked  and 
play  when  I  had  leisure.  Do  you  call  it  rec- 
reation to  sit  there  doing  nothing?" 

"Why  don't  you  take  up  photography?" 
asks  his  brother;  "that  would  keep  you 
outdoors  a  good  deal  and  give  you  some- 
thing to  show  your  friends." 

"But  suppose  I  prefer  a  hobby  that  isn't 
very  presentable?"  The  two  men  pause  in 
shocked  silence,  and  I  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty. "If  I  never  ask  the  world  to  admire  it 
I  can  have  all  the  more  fun  with  it  myself." 

"Is  it  really  so  outlandish?" 

V'-^h  only  an  inward  smile  at  the  thought 
of  m>  gentle  little  hobby,  I  sternly  continue: 
"I  shall  elect  my  own  pleasures  and  let 
other  people  dect  theirs.  I  shall  never  at- 
tempt to  arrange  a  curriculum  for  my 
friends.  And  as  for  that  picnic  next  Thurs- 
day  " 

"I  wouldn't  let  anybody  browbeat  me 
into  going  to  any  picnic" — it  is  the  devotee 
of  solitaire  who  has  spoken. 
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RHEIMS  AND  LOU  VAIN 

BETWEEN  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  lay 
once  a  beautiful  land  wherein  more 
history  was  made,  and  recorded  in  old 
monuments  full  of  grace  and  grandeur  and 
fancy,  than  in  almost  any  other  region  of  the 
world.  The  old  names  were  best,  for  each 
aroused  memory  and  begot  strange  dreams: 
Flanders,  Brabant,  the  Palatinate;  Picardy, 
Valois,  Champaigne,  Franche-Comte;  Ar- 
tois,  Burgundy,  and  Bar.  And  the  town 
names  ring  with  the  same  sonorous  melody, 
evoking  the  ghosts  of  a  great  and  indelible 
past:  Bruges,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblentz,  and  Treves; 
Ypres  and  Lille,  Tournay  and  Fontenay, 
Arras  and  Malplaquet,  Laon,  Nancy,  Ver- 
dun, and  Varennes,  Amiens,  Soissons,  and 
Rheims.  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis, 
Napoleon,  with  proconsuls,  paladins,  cru- 
saders, and  marshals  unnumbered;  kings, 
prince  bishops,  monks,  knights,  and  aureoled 
saints  take  form  and  shape  again  at  the 
clang  of  the  splendid  names. 

And  in  all  these  places,  and  by  all  these 
men  (and  elsewhere  endlessly,  and  by  hands 
unnumbered),  two  thousand  years  had 
wrought  its  visible  manifestation  in  abbey, 
church,  and  cathedral,  in  manor  and  palace 
and  castle,  in  trade  hall  and  civic  hall,  and 
in  library  and  seminary  and  school. 

Wars,  great  and  small,  have  swept  it  from 
river  to  river,  but  much  has  been  free  for  a 
century  and  all  of  it  free  for  forty  years. 
Under  every  oppression  and  every  adversity 
it  has  thriven  and  grown  rich,  not  in  mate- 
rial things  alone,  but  in  those  commodities 
that  have  actual  intrinsic  value;  and  two 
months  ago  it  was  the  most  prosperous, 
peaceful,  and  industrious  quarter  of  Europe. 
Whatever  the  war,  however  violent  the  op- 
posing agencies,  its  priceless  records  of  archi- 
tecture and  other  arts  were  pfously  or  craft- 
ily spared,  except  when  the  madness  of  the 
French  Revolution  swept  over  its  convents 
and  cloisters,  leaving  Villers,  St.  Bavon,  St. 
Jean  des  Vignes,  the  Abbaye  des  Lys,  dead 
witnesses  of  the  faith  that  had  built  them, 
and  the  spared  monuments  as  well. 

When  the  University  of  Louvain  recently 
passed  in  the  smoke  and  flame  of  a  murdered 
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city;  when  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  and  the 
cathedral  of  Malines  and  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  of  Rheims  were  shattered  by  bombs 
and  swept  by  devouring  fire,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  all  other  than  the  grim  necessity 
of  a  savage  war;  there  was  the  symbol  of  a 
new  thing  in  the  world,  built  on  all  Louvain, 
Malines  and  Rheims  denied,  and  destroying 
the  very  outward  show  of  what  could  not 
exist  on  earth  side  by  side  with  its  potent 
and  dominant  negation. 

Thus  far,  of  the  great  cities,  Liege,  Lou- 
vain, Malines,  and  Rheims  are  gone,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  treasured  art,  while 
Laon,  Soissons,  and  Namur  have  been  griev- 
ously wrecked,  Antwerp  and  Brussels  are 
devastated,  and  innumerable  smaller  cities 
lie  in  the  path  of  a  furious  army.  Appar- 
ently, Amiens,  Noyon,  Bruges,  and  Ghent 
are  now  safe,  but  endless  opportunities  open 
for  destruction  and  pillage,  and  we  may  well 
be  prepared  for  irreparable  loss  before  the 
invader  is  hurled  back  across  his  natural 
river  frontier.  Let  us  consider,  not  what  al- 
ready has  been  annihilated,  but  the  kind  of 
art  it  was,  so  measuring,  in  a  degree,  the  qual- 
ity of  our  loss — and  of  what  we  still  may 
lose. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  towns  themselves, 
for  all  art  is  not  concentrated  in  hotel  de 
ville  and  cathedral;  it  shows  itself  sometimes 
in  more  appealing  guise  in  the  river  villages 
and  proud  cities,  and  its  testimony  to  a  great 
past  is  here  equally  potent.  Malines,  Di- 
nant,  and  Huy,  all  of  which  are  gone,  were 
treasures  that  belonged  to  all  the  world; 
Namur  and  Plombieres  we  could  not  spare, 
and  as  for  Bruges  and  Ghent,  even  apart 
from  their  exquisite  architecture  and  their 
treasures  of  painting,  the  soul  shudders  at 
what  might  happen  there  were  they  involved 
in  the  retreat  of  a  disorganized  army,  when 
one  considers  what  happened  to  Liege  and 
Louvain  in  its  victorious  advance.  All 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  all  Picardy  and 
Champaigne  are,  or  were,  rich  with  lovely 
little  towns  and  villages,  each  a  work  of  art 
in  itself:  they  are  shriveUing  like  a  flower 
garden  under  a  first  frost,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
a  little  while  none  will  remain. 

The  major  architecture  of  this  unhappy 


Kcjjyoduced  by  courtesy  q/ M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 

The  great  western  portals  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims. 
From  the  etching  by  Axel  Haig. 
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land  falls  into  three  classes  and  three  periods 
of  time.  Oldest  and  most  priceless  are  the 
churches,  and  these  are  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  ages 
when  religion  was  one  and  secure  and  was 
building  a  great  civilization  that  we  would 
fain  see  equalled  again.  Then  come  the 
town  halls  and  guildhalls  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  each  speaking  for  the  proud  free- 
dom of  merchant  and  burgher,  when  the 
hold  of  religion  was  weakening  a  little,  and 
the  first  signs  were  showing  themselves  of 
what,  in  the  end,  was  to  have  issue  in  this 
war  of  wars;  finally  come  the  town  houses 
of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centu- 
ries, in  all  their 
quaint  individuality 
and  their  over-riding 
self-esteem,  though 
fine  still,  and  with 
hints  of  the  great  art 
that  already  had 
passed. 

Brussels  is  full  of 
these,  and  Antwerp; 
Louvain  had  them, 
and  Charleville,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago;  in 
Bruges  and  Ghent 
and  Arras  they  fill 
whole  streets  and 
stand  in  silent  accu- 
sation of  what  we  of 
the    nineteenth  and 


twentieth  centuries  have  offered  as  our  con- 
tribution to  the  housing  of  civilization. 

Of  the  civic  halls  the  Hst  is  endless:  Brus- 
sels, Malines,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Ghent,  Ant- 
werp, Mons,  Oudenarde,  and  Liege;  Com- 
piegne,  St.  Quentin,  Arras,  Valenciennes, 
ranging  from  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
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Chartres  cathedral. 


Hotel  de  Vllle,  Louvain. 

enormous  and  wide-spread  Ypres,  to  the 
lacy  fantasticismof  Louvain  and  Oudenarde. 
Architecture  has  gone  far  from  the  Salle 

Synodale  of  Sens, 
and  the  Merveille  of 
Mont  St.  Michel, 
and  it  has  not  gone 
altogether  well,  but 
how  significant  these 
stone  fancies  are  of 
the  abounding  life 
and  the  splendid 
pride  and  the  open- 
handed  beneficence 
of  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury burghers,  who 
loved  their  towns 
and  bent  the  rebel- 
lious masonry  to 
their  will,  working  it 
into  a  kind  of  stony 
lace  and  embroidery 
to  the  glory  of  trade 
and  civic  spirit !     If 
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we  should  lose  them  now,  as  we  almost  lost 
Louvain,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  roar- 
ing flame  and  drifting  smoke,  while  tall 
churches  and  rich  universities  and  fair  old 
houses  crumbled  and  died  around  it,  what 
should  we  not  lose? 

And  the  churches,  those  matchless  monu- 
ments, four,  five,  and  six  centuries  old,  where 
generations  have  brought  all  their  best  to 
glorify  God,  where  glass  and  sculpture,  tap- 
estries and  fretted  woodwork,  pictures,  and 
gold  and  silver  wrought  cunningly  into  im- 
mortal art — how  are  we  to  speak  of  these,  or 
think  of  them,  with  St.  Pierre  of  Louvain 
and  St.  Rombault  of  Malines  still  smoking 
with  their  dying  fires,  while  piece  by  piece 
the  calcined  stone  falls  in  the  embers,  and 
while  Rheims,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  stands  gaunt  and  shattered,  wrecked 
by  bombs,  swept  by  fire,  its  windows  that 
rivalled  Chartres  split  into  irremediable  ruin, 
its  statues  devastated  that  once  stood  on  a 
level  with  the  sculptures  of  Greece? 

The  catastrophe  itself  is  so  unthinkable 
that  the  world  does  not  now  half-realize  it. 
And  yet,  what  of  all  that  remains  in  the  path- 
way of  the  conflict — St.  Gudule  of  Brussels, 


Entrance  to  the  cathedral,  Bourges. 

St.  Bavon  of  Ghent,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Antwerp,  Tongres,  and  Tournai;  and  in 
France  that  matchless  sequence  of  which 
Rheims  was  once  the  central  jewel,  Soissons, 
Senlis  and  Noyon,  St.  Remi,  Amiens,  and 
Laon;  here,  with  Rheims,  are  seven  churches 
such  as  man  never  surpassed,  and  equalled 
only   at   Paris,    Chartres,    Coutances,   and 


The  cathedral,  Antwerp. 

Bourges;  each  is  of  a  different  timbre,  each  a 
different  expression  of  the  greatest  century 
of  Christian  civilization,  and,  given  the 
opportunity,  there  is  no  reason  why  each 

should  not  suffer  the 
fate  of  Rheims. 

There  is  a  thin  and 
sinister   philosophy 
that  avows  no  build- 
ing,  no   consummate 
work   of   art    of   any 
kind,    ''worth  the 
bones  of   a  Pomer- 
anian  grenadier," 
justifying  its  state- 
ment on  the  basis  of 
a  superficial  human- 
ism.    Never  was  a 
more  malignant  ethic. 
A  man  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  what  he 
is  and  does  for  right- 
eous society,  and  for 
what   he    makes    of 
himself  as  a  free 
and  immortal  soul,  responsible  to  God.     Go 
through   the   mills   and   bureaus    and   bar- 
racks  and  palaces  of  the  world — you  will 
find  thousands  of  peasants,  workmen,  sol- 
diers, and  aristocrats  whose  contribution  to 
Christian  civilization  is  nothing,  and  will  be 
nothing  however  long  they  may  live;    who 
forget  their  souls  and  deny  their  God;  and  of 
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these  we  can  say  that  they  weigh  far  less  in 
the  scale  than  one  such  potent  influence  as 
Amiens  or  Rheims,  or  the  library  and  schools 
of  Louvain,  or  the  pictures  of  Memling 
and  the  \'an  Eycks 
in  Bruges  and  Ant- 
werp and  Ghent. 

Those  that  cry 
loudest  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life 
and  its  priority  be- 
fore art  and  letters, 
most  insistently  hurl 
a  hundred  thou- 
sand lives  against  in- 
evitable death,  and 
spread  black  star- 
vation over  myriads 
of  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  order  that 
their  privilege  of  sell- 
ing inferior  and  un- 
necessary products 
to  far-away  savages 
may  be  preserved  in- 
tact. Against  this 
set  the  cathedrals 
and  universities,  and 

the  exquisite  art  of  France  and  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine;  consider  what  it  meant  once, 
what  it  means  even  now,  what  for  the  fu- 
ture it  is  destined  to  mean  as  never  before. 

For  the  old  passes:  the  old  that  began 
with  Machiavelli  and  ended  with  von  Bern- 
hardi.  It  is  not  alone  Prussia  that  will  be 
purged  by  the  fire  of  an  inevitable  conflict, 
nor  Germany,  nor  all  the  Teuton  lands;  it  is 
the  whole  world  that  sold  its  birthright  for  a 


Hotel  de  Ville,  IJriissels. 


mess  of  pottage  and  now,  in  terror  of  the 
price  at  last  to  be  paid,  denounces  the  in- 
famous contract  and  fights  to  the  death 
against  the  armies  of  the  Moloch  it  helped 

to  fashion.  And 
when  the  field  is  won, 
what  happens  but 
the  coming  into  its 
own  again  of  the  very 
power  that  made 
Rheims  and  Lou- 
vain, the  recovery  of 
the  old  and  righteous 
and  Christian  stand- 
ard of  values,  the 
building  on  the  ruins 
of  five  centuries  of  a 
new  civilization 
where  whatever  art 
that  remains  will 
play  its  due  part  as 
the  revealer  of  that 
Absolute  Truth  that 
brought  it  into  being, 
forgotten  now  for 
very  long. 

Then  the  pictures 
of  Flanders  and  Um- 
bria  and  Tuscany,  the  sculpture  of  France, 
the  music  of  Teuton  and  Slav,  the  ''minor 
arts"  of  all  mediaevalism,  the  architecture 
of  Bourges  and  Amiens  and  Chartres  will 
both  reveal  and  inspire  with  doubled  power. 
And  in  all  and  through  all,  Rheims  in  its 
ruin  will  be  a  more  potent  agency  of  regen- 
eration than  the  perfection  of  Chartres  or 
the  finality  of  Bourges. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram. 


Hotel  de  Ville,  Ypres. 
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